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“There are many beginning Greek grammars and some few reference grammars, but there are not that 
many works which help students in the transition from learning paradigms and elementary Greek 
syntax to reading the Greek of the New Testament. Going Deeper with New Testament Greek, 
authored by three experienced Greek scholars, is such a transitional book that combines some 
intermediate syntax discussion with selected readings in the New Testament. The readings are 
followed by detailed notes on the grammar, translation, and interpretation of each verse in the 
selection that will be of immense help to students and will also provide valuable review for pastors 
and others who want to refresh their knowledge of Greek. This text is a welcome addition to any 
Greek student's library." 


S. M. Baugh, professor of New Testament, Westminster Seminary California 


*Designed for a normal semester, filled with clear examples and helpful readings, Going Deeper with 
New Testament Greek is a classroom-friendly, clear intermediate Greek grammar for those who want 
to deepen their Greek and their understanding of the New Testament in its original language. So this 
is a worthy book for worthy but often difficult-to-reach goals." 


Darrell L. Bock, senior research professor of New Testament studies and executive director of 
cultural engagement, Dallas Theological Seminary 


*Going Deeper with New Testament Greek is certain to become a standard among intermediate Greek 
grammars. Not only is this grammar readable and grounded in exegesis, but it includes a number of 
features not normally seen in this category, such as a built-in Greek reader, vocabulary lists, 
exercises, summary tables, and guides for discourse analysis, textual criticism, and word studies. 
Informed by the latest research on topics such as verbal aspect and the middle voice, the grammar 
also incorporates the best of traditional grammatical approaches. Going Deeper is up to date, built for 
the classroom, and aimed at careful exegesis of the Greek New Testament. While I differ on some 
points, it is my first choice for the classroom." 


Constantine R. Campbell, associate professor of New Testament, Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School 


*Going Deeper with New Testament Greek is the best intermediate Greek textbook I have ever used 
in more than twenty-five years of teaching Greek, primarily because it was written by and designed 
for those of us who labor in the classroom. GDNTG includes a multitude of resources for teachers 
and students alike. You will find a well-designed vocabulary section so you won't need to assign a 
separate vocabulary book. Along with clear and linguistically informed explanations of Greek syntax, 
the grammar offers plenty of biblical examples and summary charts for material covered in each 
chapter, along with helpful practice exercises to reinforce the explanations. The textbook also 
features a built-in Greek reader with selected NT texts for students to translate and reader's notes to 
guide in interpretation. Unlike many Greek grammars, GDNTG is student friendly and thoroughly 
readable in addition to being nicely formatted. On top of all that, it also comes with plenty of support 
resources and helps for teachers such as chapter quizzes and answer keys. I strongly recommend it as 
a one-stop resource for teaching intermediate New Testament Greek." 


J. Scott Duvall, professor of New Testament and J. C. and Mae Fuller Chair of Biblical Studies, 
Ouachita Baptist University 


*| have had the pleasure of watching the development of Going Deeper with New Testament Greek 
over the past few years, and applaud the work of Kóstenberger, Merkle, and Plummer as they seek to 
integrate traditional approaches to Greek teaching with new advances in linguistics. The authors 


successfully transition students from traditional first-year grammar/translation studies to the 
expanding and productive field of pragmatics, discourse analysis, and the functional nature of Greek. 
The chapters on the Greek verb, especially the discussion of aspect, communicate a wealth of 
cutting-edge scholarship in an accessible and helpful manner and are alone worth the purchase price. 
I warmly recommend this book as an introductory guide for traditional Greek students looking to 
enter the rewarding field of biblical exegesis and linguistics." 


Nicholas Ellis, Greek editor of biblical languages, BibleMesh 


“This well-designed book is highly recommended! It provides a number of unique features not 
normally included in intermediate Greek grammars (e.g., vocabulary lists, summary charts for each 
area of syntax, practice sentences that focus on the points covered in each chapter, passages for 
reading from different portions of the NT, a segment on NT textual criticism). These make the book 
eminently useful as a textbook for second-year Greek classes in colleges and seminaries. The authors 
have produced an inviting and highly accessible volume that clearly and accurately sets forth what is 
needed for students to move from elements of Greek into exegetical study of the NT itself." 


Buist M. Fanning, department chair and senior professor of New Testament studies, Dallas 
Theological Seminary 


“This is not your parents’ Greek grammar. Kóstenberger, Merkle, and Plummer have produced an 
excellent resource that will take students from the basics they have learned in introductory Greek 
classes and begin to fashion them into competent exegetes. Grammatical analysis is only part of the 
exegetical process. This book is unique among intermediate Greek grammars. In addition to its focus 
on syntactical categories, it exposes the student to textual criticism, word studies, diagramming, and 
additional vocabulary. It is clear that the authors love the Scriptures and desire for the readers to ‘go 
deeper’ into the New Testament. The motivated student who reads this well-researched volume will 
competently handle Greek syntax, significantly improve his or her translation skills, appreciate the 
role of grammatical analysis in interpretation, be well equipped to pursue further exegetical 
methodology, and fall deeper in love with our Lord and his Word.” 


Joseph D. Fantin, associate professor of New Testament studies, Dallas Theological Seminary 


“In Going Deeper with New Testament Greek, Kóstenberger, Merkle, and Plummer have produced a 
robust, fully integrated, ‘teacher’s’ intermediate grammar. Clearly flowing from years of classroom 
experience, the book weaves together substantive, up-to-date introductions on Greek syntax, a 
celebration of the benefits of learning particular aspects of Greek grammar, examples from the New 
Testament, a variety of active-learning exercises, a built-in reader, and vocabulary. The pedagogical 
instincts and ‘for-the-church’ orientation mark the volume as very much in the spirit of the great 
Greek grammarian A. T. Robertson, to whom the authors offer a tribute. Highly recommended!” 


George H. Guthrie, Benjamin W. Perry Professor of Bible, Union University 


*Here is a superlative opportunity to sharpen skills for mining gold in the Greek New Testament. The 
book is a brilliantly conceived, innovative, and authoritative introduction to more advanced New 
Testament exegesis. Its charts alone are worth the price of the book." 


Murray J. Harris, professor emeritus of New Testament exegesis and theology, Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School 


*Going Deeper provides the teacher and student an intermediate grammar designed for their specific 
needs. While it can function as a reference grammar, it works best as a book to be read from cover to 


cover. Its many unique features such as the narrative introductions, vocabulary lists, and biblical texts 
for reading encourage the student not only to learn but to apply what they have read. I am particularly 
grateful to see the final chapters on sentence structures, grammatical diagramming, and discourse 
analysis. When you add in its substantive interaction with Wallace's grammar, it makes Going 
Deeper an excellent intermediate grammar." 


William Mounce, president, BiblicalTraining.org 


“This grammar's level of detail falls somewhere between Dan Wallace's lengthy grammar (1996) and 
his abridgment (2000). That is a happy medium for Greek professors who teach intermediate Greek 
in just one semester. It is student friendly, and it is up to date on Greek verbal aspect and argument 
diagrams. Highly recommended!" 


Andrew David Naselli, assistant professor of New Testament and biblical theology, Bethlehem 
College and Seminary 


*Going Deeper with New Testament Greek offers an up-to-date option for advancing beyond 
elementary Greek, taking into account recent developments in Greek voice and the tense/aspect 
debates. This work differs from most intermediate grammars in that it is designed to be taught 
through, not just assigned as reading. Each chapter features exercises, vocabulary, graded readings 
with notes, and much more, making it ideal for second-year courses or for those studying 
independently." 


Steven E. Runge, scholar-in-residence, Logos Bible Software 


“Every once in a while you find a book that fills a void. I was fortunate enough to receive an 
advanced look at this book right before I taught my first intermediate Greek course. Before I saw it, I 
had surveyed many resources looking for a textbook that combined all the things I wanted to speak 
about. Unfortunately, I had relegated myself to picking one and then filling in the holes with various 
articles and supplementary books. But when I received Going Deeper with New Testament Greek, I 
saw that they had accomplished what I had been hoping for. The book was readable, student friendly, 
and not a reference work. It included practical examples, vocabulary, practice exercises, translation 
passages, and teacher tools. Most importantly it covers the topics of verbal aspect, text criticism, 
discourse analysis, word studies, and diagramming on top of the normal Greek function topics. The 
authors have done the academy and the church a great service, and I highly recommend this textbook. 
Students will be better at Greek because of it." 


Patrick Schreiner, assistant professor of New Testament language and literature, Western Seminary 


“In recent years there has been an explosion in the study of Greek syntax, but it is difficult for new 
students to know the terrain. Kóstenberger, Merkle, and Plummer have written a wonderfully clear 
text that I think will become a standard in the field. The book is a *one-stop shop’ so that everything 
students need to know in a second-year Greek course is contained here. It seems strange to say that a 
Greek grammar is a delight to read, but if that can ever be said about a grammar, it applies to this 
book! Professors and students will profit remarkably from this outstanding work." 


Thomas R. Schreiner, James Buchanan Harrison Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
professor of biblical theology, and associate dean of the school of theology, The Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


“This remarkable book by Köstenberger, Merkle, and Plummer sets a new standard for intermediate 
Greek instruction. Each chapter includes clear objectives and summaries, as well as useful 


illustrations, practice exercises, vocabulary lists, and annotated Greek reading assignments. The 
authors reflect cutting- edge scholarship on verbal aspect and other matters, and they introduce 
important topics not typically covered in other Greek textbooks such as textual criticism, 
lexicography, syntactical and discourse analysis, and continuing with Greek study beyond the 
classroom. I warmly recommend Going Deeper with New Testament Greek as an excellent textbook 
for students, instructors, and anyone who desires to go deeper with New Testament Greek." 


Brian J. Tabb, assistant professor of biblical studies and associate dean for academic affairs, 
Bethlehem College & Seminary, managing editor, Themelios 


“This volume is a game-changer. Many students take a first-year course in New Testament Greek. 
But then what? Second-year books are few and vary in quality. Reference grammars are too technical 
or lengthy for most beginners to use profitably. Enter Going Deeper: a thorough but not-too-technical 
intermediate grammar. With clear organization, wide-ranging coverage, and up-to-date grasp of 
unfolding discussion in areas like verbal aspect, this volume will be in high demand as a go-to 
resource for those moving from beginning Greek to the next levels of reading, exegesis, and 
interpretation. It will, and should, find widespread classroom use." 


Robert W. Yarbrough, professor of New Testament, Covenant Theological Seminary 
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PREFACE 


IB his final letter to his foremost disciple, the apostle Paul made this 
solemn appeal: “Be diligent to present yourself approved to God, a 
worker who doesn't need to be ashamed, correctly teaching the word of 
truth" (2 Tim 2:15). The message is clear: Timothy (and, by implication, all 
teachers of God's Word) must work hard to arrive at a correct interpretation 
of any given passage of Scripture. Such careful attention to correctly 
interpreting Scripture was to set Timothy apart from false teachers such as 
Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim 2:17). Since the NT was written in Greek, 
and since inerrancy and inspiration extend specifically to the Scriptures in 
the autographs (original manuscripts), a good working knowledge of NT 
Greek greatly enhances one's interpretive skill. 

In this book, we hope to stir in you a passion, and to provide you with the 
necessary tools, to “go deeper" in your pursuit of your mastery of NT 
Greek. You've taken a course or two in elementary Greek, or perhaps taught 
yourself by using some of the many helpful tools that are available. You've 
memorized the most common Greek vocabulary, learned the basic forms of 
the Greek noun, adjective, and verb, studied foundational principles of 
Greek syntax, and tried your hand at translating NT texts of increasing 
difficulty. But you know that you've got more to learn. We want to help you 
take your knowledge of NT Greek to the next level, not as an end in itself 
but as a means to correctly interpreting and teaching God's Word. So are 
you ready? Let us take a moment to get oriented, and then we'll be off and 
running in our quest to *go deeper" with NT Greek. 


A GRAMMAR DESIGNED TO BE READ, NOT 
MERELY REFERENCED 


It seems that the main purpose of the preface of a NT Greek grammar is to 
justify the writing of yet another grammar. So, in keeping with tradition, 


here we go. While existing grammars are helpful in many ways and are sure 
to retain their usefulness, we would like to highlight the unique features of 
this volume that, we hope, will make it beneficial for both teachers and 
students. 

Ultimately, we wrote this book with college or seminary students in mind. 
Consequently, our goal was to produce an intermediate Greek text that 
could be manageably digested when a student reads through the material. 
For most people, reading a Bible dictionary or encyclopedia is tedious. The 
same is true with Greek grammars. Greek grammars provide important 
information, but such books were not designed to be read at length, nor are 
they particularly user-friendly. In Going Deeper with New Testament Greek, 
we have attempted to present the material in a way that is accessible, and 
even fun, knowing that most students will be reading the chapters 
sequentially. 

In writing this grammar, the abiding contributions in the history of the 
study of NT Greek have served as a foundation. In addition to conducting 
original research, over a dozen standard Greek grammars were consulted. 
While there is some variety in nomenclature, many grammatical categories 
(e.g., subjective and objective genitive) are standard. The NT is a 
comparatively short book, and examples of a given grammatical feature are 
also limited—especially clear, unambiguous examples. Categories were 
chosen and examples selected that best describe the dynamics of a given 
feature of Greek grammar or syntax and that seemed most helpful to 
students learning intermediate Greek. 


NUMBER, SEQUENCE, AND AUTHORSHIP 
OF CHAPTERS 


This book has also been designed with the teacher in mind. For example, it 
has fifteen chapters because most colleges and seminaries use the semester 
system that spans about fifteen weeks. Thus, in planning the material, it is 
easy for the teacher to see that on average one chapter needs to be covered 
every week (or one chapter every other week if the plan is to cover the book 
in two semesters). That said, it is certainly up to a teacher's discretion to 
allot, say, more time to participles and less time to some other feature of NT 
Greek (perhaps combining some of the cases). 


The sequence of the chapters is also intentional. We start with a brief 
overview of the Greek language and textual criticism because it is helpful to 
give students at least a minimum of background knowledge with regard to 
the Greek language and to impress on them the importance of establishing 
the likely original text (as well as teaching them some skills to decipher the 
textual apparatus in their GNT). Of course, if in a given class students 
already have sufficient background in textual criticism (or, for that matter, 
any other subject), teachers can always opt to skip that particular portion in 
the book or tell their students to skim the material. 

After the introductory chapter on the Greek language and textual criticism, 
we begin with three chapters on nouns (chaps. 2—4). These chapters are 
followed by a study of the article and adjectives (chap. 5). The following 
six chapters then cover various aspects of the Greek verbal system, 
including an overview of verbs (chap. 6), an introduction to the important, 
though highly debated, topic of tense-form and verbal aspect (chap. 7), two 
chapters that cover the various uses of verbs in the indicative mood (chaps. 
8-9), the function and use of participles (chap. 10), and then finally 
infinitives (chap. 11). Various parts of speech, including pronouns, 
prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, and particles, are the subjects of 
chapter 12. 

The book concludes with several practical chapters on Greek diagramming 
and discourse analysis (chap. 13), Greek word studies (chap. 14), and 
continuing with Greek (chap. 15). The final chapter also includes 
information on helpful resources, both print and electronic, and finishes 
with a sampling of encouraging quotes underscoring the great value of 
keeping up one's knowledge of NT Greek. 

While this is a collaborative work, we jointly stand behind the final 
product.’ Robert Plummer wrote chapter 1 (The Greek Language & Textual 
Criticism) as well as chapters 12-15 (Pronouns, Prepositions, etc.; 
Sentences, Diagramming & Discourse Analysis; Word Studies; and 
Continuing with Greek); Andreas Köstenberger wrote chapters 2-5 
(Nominative, Vocative & Accusative Cases; Genitive Case; Dative Case; 
Article & Adjectives) and co-authored chapter 7 (Tense & Verbal Aspect) 
with Benjamin Merkle; and Benjamin Merkle wrote chapter 6 (Overview of 
Verbs) and chapters 8-11 (Present, Imperfect & Future Indicatives; Aorist, 
Perfect & Pluperfect Indicatives; Participles; Infinitives). Ben also compiled 


the vocabulary lists. The Reading Notes at the end of chapters 2-13 were 
not necessarily written by the author of a given chapter. 


BENEFITS OF GOING DEEPER 


Each chapter begins with an example of how knowing the contents of that 
chapter can guide the student to properly interpret Scripture. In other words, 
if a student is wondering what will be the “payoff” or benefits of learning 
the material, the *Going Deeper" section is there to encourage the student to 
see up front the practical application of grammar and syntax to the exegesis 
and interpretation of the Bible. 


BIBLICAL EXAMPLES 


In the content of any given chapter, we provide several biblical examples 
to illustrate each particular grammatical or syntactical category. Several 
features concerning these biblical examples are worth noting. 


* [f a major (i.e., common) category is being discussed and illustrated, then 
typically five examples will be provided. If the category is less 
common or is subdivided, then only three (or sometimes two) examples 
will be given. 


* User-friendly formatting allows each example to be quickly recognized. 

* Both the Greek words and the English translation of the relevant 
syntactical forms are highlighted so that they are quickly identifiable. 

* Examples are carefully chosen from a wide range of biblical authors 
whenever possible. 


* Although English translations are taken primarily from the HCSB, 
several modern English versions are used (such as the ESV, NASB, 
NIV, NJKV, and NRSV). This allows the student to see how various 
English versions translate and interpret selected texts. 


PRACTICE SENTENCES 


There are very few intermediate grammars that include practice exercises 
in the grammar itself. Often, if such sentences are available, they are 
included in a separate volume and thus have to be purchased separately. 


This volume includes ten carefully chosen practice sentences at the end of 
every chapter (except for the last two chapters). These exercises allow 
students to practice the skills they have learned immediately so that they 
can grow in their skills as NT exegetes. 


VOCABULARY LISTS 


Typically, in addition to assigning a grammar textbook, a teacher will also 
need to assign a separate book that provides vocabulary lists (usually listed 
according to frequency). This text, however, also provides vocabulary for 
students to memorize at the end of each chapter. Thus, by the end of the 
textbook, the student will memorize all the words in the NT that occur 15 
times or more (a total of 830 words). All of the words that occur 50 times or 
more (a total of 310 words) are found in the appendix (all students should 
know these words already since most elementary grammars include these 
words). The remaining words (occurring 15-49 times = 520 words)? are 
divided up into the first 13 chapters. Each chapter's vocabulary list includes 
words found in the NT text provided at the end of that chapter as well as 
additional words from a frequency list (given in descending frequency). 
Consequently, each chapter contains 40 vocabulary words that must be 
memorized.? The reading sections also include *Vocabulary to Recognize," 
which lists words that occur fewer than 15 times to aid the students in their 
translation work. Typically, students are not accountable to memorize words 
at this level. 


BUILT-IN READER 


As far as we know, no other intermediate grammar contains a built-in 
reader.^ In other words, not only does this textbook include an intermediate- 
level grammar, practice exercises, and vocabulary lists; it also includes 
selected NT texts for the student to translate and detailed reading notes to 
guide the student in interpreting each text. The various texts were carefully 
selected using at least three criteria: (1) A text must highlight the grammar 
or syntax discussed in the chapter; (2) a text must be pastorally relevant, 
theologically foundational, or doctrinally debated; and (3) a text must be 
around 10-12 verses in length. In addition, a representative text from every 
NT author has been selected: Matthew (Matt 2:19-23; 6:9-13; 18:10-20), 


Mark (Mark 1:1-13), Luke (Acts 2:37-47), John (John 2:1-11; 11:30—44), 
Paul (Rom 3:19-21; 1 Tim 6:11-19; Titus 2:1—10), James (Jas 5:12-20), 
Peter (1 Pet 5:1-11), the author of Hebrews (Heb 5:11—6:6), and Jude (1-3, 
17-25). The reading notes which accompany the Greek texts use various 
English versions as the illustrative translation for the Greek text (i.e., ESV, 
HCSB, NASB, NIV, NLT). This variation allows students to see the 
strengths and weaknesses of several English versions. 


SUMMARIES 


Each chapter includes summary charts for the key material covered in that 
chapter. These are designed as a helpful review for students and will serve 
as a study guide as well as a quick reference tool. 


TEACHER AIDS 


Finally, we have made available various helps for teachers. We realize that 
it is difficult for a teacher to embrace a new textbook because of the amount 
of work it takes to incorporate its various elements into a course. Therefore, 
we have made the following items available for teachers: (1) weekly 
quizzes; (2) exams [midterm and final]; (3) PowerPoint presentations for 
each chapter; (4) chapter summaries as a separate document; (5) chapter 
exercise sentences as a separate document; (6) answer keys for quizzes, 
exams, and chapter exercise sentences; and (7) automated Moodle quizzes 
based on the summary charts in each chapter. To access this material, please 
go to www.deepergreek.com. 
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We are grateful to be able to release this book to teachers and students of 
NT Greek. The goal of this textbook is to train pastors, missionaries, and 
Christian laypeople, as competent exegetes and interpreters of the Bible. 
May God graciously help all those who sincerely desire to study the NT in 
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A TRIBUTE TO A. L. ROBERTSON 


Perhaps those who pity the grammarian do not know that he finds joy and is sustained 
by the conviction that his work is necessary. 


A. T. Robertson? 


his book is dedicated to the memory of 

A. T. Robertson. Archibald Thomas 
Robertson (Nov. 6, 1863-Sept. 24, 1934) was = 
born near Chatham, VA, where he spent the first ` 
twelve years of his life before moving to a farm | 
in NC. At the age of twelve (March 1876) he E | 
received Christ as his Lord and Savior and was ` 
baptized later that year. Four years later, at the 
age of sixteen, he was licensed to preach. He 
received his M.A. from Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, NC (1885) and 
his Th.M. from The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, KY 
(1888). Shortly after entering seminary, his Greek professor (and future 
father-in-law), John Albert Broadus, noticed his linguistic skills, and 
Robertson soon became his teaching aide. In 1890, Robertson was elected 
Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation. Robertson would 
teach at Southern for forty-four years until his death in 1934. 

As mentioned above, Robertson was the son-in-law of the famous 
Southern Baptist professor, preacher, and statesman, John Albert Broadus, 
whose biography Robertson wrote (Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1901). Robertson is recognized as 
being a premier NT scholar of his generation, and his work in the Greek NT 
is in many ways still unsurpassed today. In all, he published forty-five 
books, most in the field of NT Greek, including four NT grammars, 
fourteen commentaries and studies, six volumes of his Word Pictures in the 
New Testament, eleven histories, and ten NT character studies.? His work A 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research is 


1,454 pages long and is still consulted by leading Greek grammarians today. 
In addition, his Word Pictures in the New Testament (which is actually a 
running commentary that highlights exegetical insights for virtually every 
verse of the NT) is immensely helpful to this day. 

Not only was Robertson was a man zealous for Greek, but more 
importantly, he was passionate about the significant difference that knowing 
Greek can make for those who preach and teach God's word. Robertson 
delivered his inaugural address at Southern Seminary entitled “Preaching 
and Scholarship" on October 3, 1890. This address, though at the beginning 
of his teaching ministry, demonstrated his commitment to scholarship and 
his burden for colleges and seminaries to develop capable preachers of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Robertson had a deep passion to equip gospel 
ministers whose hearts were impassioned and whose minds were 
enlightened. He vehemently rejected the idea that theological education was 
a waste of time. He averred, “If theological education will increase your 
power for Christ, is it not your duty to gain that added power? . . . Never 
say you are losing time by going to school. You are saving time, buying it 
up for the future and storing it away. Time used in storing power is not 
lost." He also rejected the idea that the purpose of the seminary was to 
make scholars. The question for him was, *Does the college and seminary 
training tend to make better preachers?" His response: 


If not, it is a failure. The German idea is to make scholars first and preachers incidentally. But 
ours is to make preachers, and scholars only as a means to that end. We have small need in the 
pulpit for men that can talk learnedly and obscurely about the tendencies of thought and the 
trend of philosophy, but do not know how to preach Christ and him crucified. The most essential 
thing to-day is not to know what German scholars think of the Bible, but to be able to tell men 
what the Bible says about themselves. And if our system of theological training fails to make 
preachers, it falls short of the object for which it was established. But if it does meet the object 
of its creation, it calls for hearty sympathy and support. . . . But my plea is for scholarship that 
helps men to preach. For after all, the great need of the world is the preaching of the gospel, not 


saying off a sermon, but preaching that stirs sinful hearts to repentance and godliness.? 


Robertson also had a heart to train and equip those who could not be 
formally trained in college or seminary. His work The Minister and His 
Greek New Testament (1923) was designed to help pastors and other church 
workers begin the study of the Greek NT. In the introduction to his Word 
Pictures he writes, 


The readers of these volumes . . . re expected to be primarily those who know no Greek or 
comparatively little and yet who are anxious to get fresh help from the study of words and 
phrases in the New Testament, men who do not have access to the technical book required. . . . 
The critical student will appreciate the more delicate distinctions in words. But it is a sad fact 
that many ministers, laymen, and women, who took courses in Greek at college, university, or 
seminary, have allowed the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of riches to choke off the 
Greek that they once knew. Some, strangely enough, have done it even in the supposed interest 
of the very gospel whose vivid message they have thus allowed to grow dim and faint. If some 
of these vast numbers can have their interest in the Greek New Testament revived, these 
volumes will be worthwhile. Some may be incited . . . to begin the study of the Greek New 
Testament. . . . Others who are without a turn for Greek or without any opportunity to start the 
study will be able to follow the drift of the remarks and be able to use it all to profit in sermons, 
in Sunday School, or for private edification.? 


The first edition of Robertson's Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
appeared in 1914. For more than a hundred years, students of the GNT have 
benefited from his hard work and dedication to scholarship that fuels good 
preaching. We wish to express our gratitude to God for raising up men like 
A. T. Robertson who desire to train the next generation of preachers. God 
greatly used this man—and though Robertson died many years ago, he still 
speaks through his prolific writings and his exemplary service. 

As the authors of this text, we recognize that we stand on the shoulders of 
giants such as A. T. Robertson and many others like him—men who have 
gone before us and have made our task much easier. Our hope is that 
Robertson's desire for capable preachers of God's Word in his generation is 
facilitated through this volume for yet another generation of students and 
communicators of God's Word. As you read this Greek grammar, may the 
Lord fan into flame your love for his Word. And may your ministry be 
marked by an unquenchable commitment to rightly dividing the Word of 
truth (2 Tim 2:15). 
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Chapter 1 


IHE GREEK LANGUAGE & 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


GOING DEEPER 


atthew lists Jesus's immediate male ancestors as Joseph, Jacob, 

Matthan, Eleazar, Eliud, and Achim (Matt 1:14—16). Seemingly 
contradicting Matthew, Luke lists them as Joseph, Heli, Matthat, Levi, 
Melchi, and Jannai (Luke 3:23-24). Some early Christian scribe (as 
preserved in the 5th-century Codex Bezae [D]) attempted to harmonize 
these accounts by inserting the Matthean list of names into Luke's Gospel.” 
The vast majority of Greek manuscripts, however, bear witness to the 
divergence of names apparently present in the autographs (original 
manuscripts) of Luke and Matthew. We are reminded that the inspired text 
is our authority—not some later edited or “corrected” version. 

In the late 1400s, Annius of Viterbo popularized the idea that Matthew 
preserves the genealogy of Joseph while Luke records the genealogy of 
Mary. Annius's interpretation, however, is based on an unlikely translation 
of the Greek text in Luke 3:23. A more fitting explanation is provided by 
Julius Africanus (AD 160—240), an early Christian apologist. Julius, in a 
letter to Aristides, explains that the Jewish custom of Levirite marriage and 
the resulting disparity of legal and biological lineage explain the differences 
between Matthew’s and Luke’s genealogies." 

The modern scholar René Laurentin points to the importance of holding to 
the Gospel authors's original wording rather than forced renderings of the 
Greek that attempt to prove that Mary was a descendant of David through 
the Lukan genealogy. Laurentin writes, 


Nothing is truly lost in Mary's not being biologically the daughter of David. The rigor with 
which the evangelists have avoided this easy solution gives a new indication of their exactitude. 


They did not invent in order to appease current expectations, as those who came after them did. 
On the contrary, they accepted the paradoxes which caused the difficulty. This honesty led them 
to great theological profundity.'? 
If, indeed, Joseph's adoption of Jesus fully legitimizes the Savior's 
Davidic ancestry, can we not further point out that God's adoption of us as 
sons and daughters truly grants us eternal access into his Fatherly presence? 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to survey both the history of the Greek 
language and the discipline of textual criticism. First, we will briefly 
consider the history of the Greek language and how such knowledge may 
aid the student of the GNT. Second, we will introduce the discipline of 
textual criticism—that is, the study of ancient manuscripts and patterns of 
text transmission with the goal of arriving at the original text (or “earliest 
attainable text"). Finally, we will note recent trends in text criticism. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


“Say something for me in Greek!” Most seminary students have probably 
heard this request from a family member or friend. Such persons, however, 
look puzzled when the student explains that he is primarily reading Greek 
of the NT era, not learning modern Greek. When students better understand 
how the Greek language of the NT differs from preceding and subsequent 
forms of the language, they can more easily recognize difficult forms or 
understand grammatical features that were in transition at the time of the 
NT. Furthermore, an understanding of the way in which the Greek language 
evolved will guard against simplistic and erroneous approaches that fail to 
see the Greek language used in the NT as a snapshot of a changing 
language. 

All languages change over time as they incorporate new influences or alter 
old forms. Certainly, any modern English speaker can clearly see such 
changes by reading the King James Version of the Bible (1611) or the plays 
of William Shakespeare (1564-1616). The Greek language is no exception. 
To understand the history of the Greek language, we will briefly survey the 
following historical periods: 


Form of Language Dates 


Proto Indo-European Prior to 1500 BC 
Linear B or Mycenaean 1500-1000 BC 
Dialects and Classical Greek 1000-300 BC 
Koine Greek 300 BC-AD 330 
Byzantine Greek AD 330-AD 1453 
Modern Greek AD 1453-present 


Proto Indo-European 


Scholars who study languages classify them according to related families. 
One such family is the Indo-European family of languages, which includes 
the sub-families of Greek, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Albanian, Italic, Celtic, 
Germanic, and Balto-Slavic.^ By studying the oldest preserved forms of 
Indo-European languages and how those languages differ and continued to 
evolve, scholars are able to reconstruct a preceding, earlier “ancestor 
language." This common hypothetical ancestor of Indo-European languages 
is called Proto Indo-European (or PIE, for short), which was used prior to 
1500 BC." We have no written records of this early ancestor of the Greek 
language.!* 


Linear B 


After the Proto Indo-European period but before the Classical period, there 
was a written precursor to Greek known by scholars as “Linear B." This 
language is also called Mycenaean, with inscriptions discovered in 
Mycenae, Crete, and elsewhere. The written alphabet used for Linear B 
(deciphered by Michael Ventris in 1952) differs from Classical Greek, with 
each symbol representing a syllable rather than an individual vowel or 
consonant sound." The relatively recently deciphered inscriptions and clay 
tablets in Linear B remind the NT Greek student that hundreds of years of 
changes in the Greek language can be traced through written texts prior to 
the time of the NT. 


This clay tablet with Linear B script, dated to 1450—1375 BC, is Minoan and was found at Knossos, 
Crete, by Arthur Evans. It records quantities of oil apparently offered to various deities. 


Dialects and Classical Greek 


Scholars differ as to what to call the next period in the development of the 
Greek language. A. T. Robertson and Hersey Davis label it the *Age of 
Dialects" and extend it back to 1000 BC, noting that various regional 
dialects in Greek co-existed and competed for dominance.'? These dialects 
included Aeolic, Doric, Arcado-Cypriot, and Ionic. Homer's epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, were not written down until roughly 800 BC, so 
some scholars date the Classical or Dialect period beginning at 800 BC. The 
various Greek dialects gave way to the political and cultural ascendancy of 
Athens (and thus the Ionic-Attic dialect) by the 4th and 5th centuries BC. 
These two centuries are viewed as the literary high point of the Classical 
period in Greek literature.’ 

In previous generations, students often came to seminary having already 
studied Classical Greek for many years. In fact, several lexicons and 
reference grammars assume a student's familiarity with differences between 
Classical and NT Greek. Without any further explanation (and to the 
dismay of students!), such resources will comment that a form represents 
the Doric or Aeolic spelling. If students wish to expand their knowledge of 
Greek back into the Classical period, perhaps the best bridge is still Stephen 
W. Paine's Beginning Greek: A Functional Approach (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961), which includes translation exercises from both 
Xenophon (4th century BC) and the NT. 


Koine Greek 


Several factors contributed to the ongoing 
evolution of the Greek language into a genuine 
lingua franca (widely used common language) 
that came to dominate cultural, political, and 
economic life in Europe and the Near East for 
centuries. Most significant among these 
developments were the short-lived but highly 
successful military conquests of Alexander, son 
of Phillip II of Macedon. Alexander the Great, 
as he came to be known, had studied under 
Aristotle (384-322 BC) and self-consciously 
sought to bring the culture and language of the 
Greeks to the lands he subdued. By the year 326 
BC, he had conquered much of the known 
civilized world of his day—from Eastern Europe to India. The Koine 
(pronounced, “Coy-neigh”) period of the Greek language is generally dated 
to begin after the initial unifying effects of Alexander’s conquests (c. 300 
BC) and to end with the moving of the capital of Rome to Constantinople 
(AD 330).? 

During the Koine period, Greek was spoken as a second language by 
many. Increased trade and travel had a regularizing effect on the language. 
Consequently a “common” or ordinary dialect emerged. This Kown 
ót&AeKtoc (common dialect) is well preserved in innumerable papyri and in 
the writings of the NT. 

Various other terms are sometimes used to refer to Koine Greek with 
slightly different nuances. These are: 


* Biblical Greek — Koine Greek, as preserved specifically in the writings of 
the OT (LXX) and NT (and OT Apocrypha). 


* New Testament Greek — Koine Greek, with a focus only on the writings 
of the NT. 


* Common Greek — rarely used term; interchangeable with Koine Greek. 


* Vulgar Greek — *vulgar" in the sense of *ordinary"; an even more rarely 
used term; interchangeable with Koine Greek. 

* Hellenistic Greek — interchangeable with Koine Greek, though the 
adjective *Hellenistic" possibly highlights the fact that the ordinary 
spoken Greek language of this period was widely used as a second 
language by persons who had adopted Greek language or customs (i.e., 
“Hellenized” persons).* “Hellenistic” is an adjective derived from the 
Greek adjective meaning “Greek” (EAAnvıKög). 


The Greek of the NT, as an expression of the Koine Greek in the first 
century AD, is in some sense a picture of an object in motion. The language 
is in a state of flux, moving toward more explicit expressions and simpler 
syntactical constructions, as would be expected of a lingua franca. Some of 
the changes we see taking place as the language shifts from Classical to 
Koine are: 


1. Authors regularize the aorist by applying first aorist endings to second 
aorist verbs. So, for example, one finds eina (“I said," Acts 26:15) 
alongside einov (“I said,” John 16:15). 


2. The optative mood is rarely found in Koine Greek. Only sixty-eight 
uses of the optative are found in the NT, usually in formulaic constructions 
such as yr] yevorto (NASB, “May it never be,” Rom 9:14) or ein (“could 
be," Luke 1:29). 


3. Koine authors are prone to use prepositions rather than noun cases 
alone to communicate relationships more explicitly (e.g., 1 Pet 1:2a, kata 
TIPOYV@OW 0200 TLATPOG EV àywopóo TIVEUHATOG EIG ÜTTAKOTIV kai PAVTLOLOV 
aipatoc 'Inoo0 Xpiotoó; ESV, “according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, in the sanctification of the Spirit, for obedience to Jesus Christ and 
for sprinkling with his blood"). 


4. With a simplifying, regularizing trend, -uı verbs sometimes appear 
with omega verb endings (e.g. Rev 11:9, ovk dgiovow “they do not 
permit" [cf. óà166a0vv ]). 


5. The disappearance of some letters is complete. Digamma (p), formerly 
appearing after epsilon in the Greek alphabet and pronounced like English 
“w,” disappears. The letter koppa (o) also disappears.” The “memory” of 
lost letters, however, continues to cause spelling irregularities. kaA£o, for 


example, originally had a digamma at the end of the root and for that reason 
does not lengthen the contract vowel before a tense formative. Thus, the 
future of kKaAE@ is kaAéoo, not KAATIO@. 


6. The elaborate hypotactic (subordinated) style of Classical Greek shifts 
toward parataxis. In paratactic style, an author places assertions side by side 
rather than in cascades of subordinated clauses. Authors vary in style, but as 
a general rule, the simpler, paratactic model is more common among Koine 
writers. For a NT book written almost entirely in paratactic style, see 
1 John. 


7. Comparative forms are used to express the superlative idea (e.g., Luke 
9:48, ó uupótepoc, “whoever is least"). The superlative form is commonly 
elative in sense (e.g., Jas 3:4, bm0 £Aayíotou rındaAlov, “by a very small 
rudder").? 

8. Though true of virtually any historical period of any language, during 
the Koine period words continue to shift in meaning. (This development is 
called “semantic shift.") During the Classical Greek period, for example, 
AaAéw meant “to chat" or “to babble."^ In the NT, however, Aaàéo is a 
general verb for speaking,” possibly preferred by authors when the speaker 
is not being quoted directly. 


Other shifts in the Greek language could be noted, but the eight listed 
above are some of the most common, and any reader of the GNT will soon 
encounter all the trends listed above. In the first five sentences of the 
Practice Exercises for this chapter, students will be asked to identify which 
of the grammatical or orthographic (spelling) shifts above are represented 
by the underlined words from the GNT. 


Byzantine Greek 


In AD 330, the capital of the Roman empire moved from Rome to the city 
of Constantinople (formerly named “Byzantium”). Thus began a new era 
for the Greek language. Except in the Holy Roman Empire, Latin was 
increasingly used for politics, trade, and religion. Byzantine or Medieval 
Greek maintained continuity with the earlier Koine, but continued to 
experience syntactical changes and semantic shifts. 


Modern Greek 


Modern Greek is generally divided into two forms: (1) a literary form, 
known as Katharevousa or Kadapebouoa (“purifying”) Greek; and 
(2) Demotic or Anyotikr) (“the people's language”).”° Scholars see a direct 
evolutionary connection between modern Demotic Greek and its medieval 
predecessor, while Kadapebouvoa is viewed as an artificial, contrived form 
of the language. Compared to many languages, however, Greek has 
experienced comparatively few changes over the last two thousand years. 
Most NT Greek students, for example, are able to pick their way through 
much of a modern Greek Bible. See the chart below that compares the 
Koine GNT and modern Greek Bible. 


Koine (NT) Greek Modern Greek Bible 


"Ev ápyfi Ñv ó Aóyoc, Kai ó Adyoc ñv rtpög tov | "Ev Apyfi ñto ó Aóyoc, Kai ó Aóyoc r|to Tapa tà 
Beöv, kai BEdc ñv ó Aöyoc. (John 1:1) Oe, kai Beög Tto ó Aóyoc. (John 1:1) 


A few NT Greek professors advocate using modern Greek pronunciation 
because, at points, it seems a more accurate reflection of first-century 
pronunciation. The vowels omicron and omega, for example, are both 
pronounced with a long “o” sound (0) in modern Greek. Both vowels were 
also apparently pronounced the same way in the Koine period—as 
evidenced by numerous scribal mistakes where omicron and omega are 
interchanged (e.g., Rom 5:1, £youev, “we have”; variant €y@pev, “let us 
have") The vast majority of NT professors, however, favor the 
pronunciation system developed by Erasmus (1466-1536) as pedagogically 
superior because it employs a distinct vowel sound for each Greek vowel.” 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
A History of Text Criticism 


Even within the NT itself, we have evidence that the individual NT 
documents were copied by hand and that these copies circulated among the 
churches. In Col 4:16, Paul writes, “When this letter has been read among 
you, have it read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and see that you also 
read the letter from Laodicea.” Over time, the early church grouped 
selections of inspired writings and copied them together. By the mid-second 


century, the four canonical Gospels and Paul's letters were apparently 
grouped and copied as units. Not much later, the entire NT was grouped and 
copied as a recognized body of inspired writings. The earliest extant 
canonical list we have of the NT (the Muratorian Canon) has been dated to 
AD 190.? As early Christians copied, recopied, and copied copies (all by 
hand), small variations were inevitably introduced into the manuscripts. 
And, although Church Fathers sometimes speculated about copyist errors or 
the original reading of manuscripts,” it was virtually impossible to codify 
accurately such discussion until one could reproduce a text without any 
variation. Thus, after the printing press was introduced to Europe in 1454, 
possibilities for comparing manuscripts with an unchanging standard arose. 
At roughly the same time, Europe experienced a revival of interest in 
classical learning (including the Greek language) and the arrival of the 
Protestant Reformation (where focus on the meaning of the inspired 
Scripture necessitated careful argumentation from the text of Scripture in 
the original languages). The printing press, a revived knowledge of Greek, 
and a growing interest in the gospel combined to result in the first published 
printed edition of the GNT by Erasmus in 1516.2?! In producing this text, 
Erasmus relied on only seven manuscripts, most of poor quality.” Today, 
we have more than 5,800 ancient manuscripts (or partial manuscripts) of the 
GNT, with the number increasing yearly.” 

Subsequent generations continued to build on the foundational work of 
Erasmus in producing *standard" printed versions of the GNT derived from 
the various ancient manuscripts available to them. Until the mid-nineteenth 
century, the Byzantine text tradition was assumed as the standard.” It was 
sometimes called the textus receptus (received text) so labeled in the 
preface to a GNT published by the Elzevir brothers in 1633. Over time, 
principles for adjudicating disputed readings were developed and accepted 
by the vast majority of scholars.” The Byzantine text came to be viewed by 
many as a later conflation of text traditions and lost its primacy to “eclectic” 
scholarly editions produced by text critics. Principles that dethroned the 
Byzantine text and codified the modern discipline of text criticism can be 
traced to the seminal work of Brian Walton (1600-1661), Johann Bengel 
(1687-1752), Karl Lachmann (1793-1851), Constantine von Tischendorf 
(1815-1874), B. F. Westcott (1825-1901), F. J. A. Hort (1828-1892), and 
others. Principles of text criticism are summarized in the following section. 


It should be noted that a tiny minority of scholars insist that only one 
“family” of ancient manuscripts (the Byzantine family) preserves the most 
reliable text of the NT. Yet, even within this Byzantine family of 
manuscripts, there are numerous minor variations. Modern English- 
speaking persons who insist on the priority of the Byzantine text family are 
usually aligned in some way with the “King James Only" movement.” 
They argue that the King James Version (the NT of which is translated from 
a Byzantine version of the Greek text) is the most reliable because it is 
based on the best preserved manuscript tradition. The vast majority of 
Christian scholars, however, believe the evidence points to God preserving 
his Word through the multiplicity of manuscripts in a variety of text 
families. God has left us so many manuscripts of such high quality that, 
even in the places where there are variants in the manuscripts, we can reach 
a high level of certainty as to what the original text read.” God has not seen 
fit to preserve the autographs (apostolically-penned originals) of the NT, but 
he has preserved all the words of the autographs in the many manuscripts 
that have come down to us. 

Students wishing to read an irenic, scholarly argument in favor of 
Byzantine priority are referred to The New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Byzantine Text Form.” This critical edition of the GNT includes not only a 
carefully constructed critical Byzantine text (based on comparisons of 
extant NT manuscripts), but also an extensive appendix entitled, *The Case 
for Byzantine Priority.” 


Principles of Text Criticism 


Traditionally, the discipline of text criticism has sought to determine the 
original wording of an ancient text for which the autograph has disappeared 
and for which disputed witnesses exist today. The criteria for determining 
the original reading of the text can be divided into external and internal 
criteria. External criteria concern the age, quantity, and provenance (or 
geographical origin) of the manuscripts consulted. Internal criteria consider 
how a disputed variant fits within the context of the document (the author's 
style or the context of his argument). Some prominent modern text critics 
are known for strongly favoring external or internal criteria, but a reasoned 
use of all available criteria seems judicious. 


The GNT that results from deciding among disputed readings is called an 
“eclectic” text. The word eclectic means “drawn from a variety of sources." 
In labeling our final product as an “eclectic” text, we are recognizing that 
there is no ancient manuscript that parallels it word-for-word. While our 
eclectic GNT overlaps overwhelmingly with the vast majority of all ancient 
GNT manuscripts, it is, in the end, drawn from a multiplicity of sources, not 
agreeing at every point with any of them. 


External Criteria 


1. Favor the older manuscripts. With all other things being equal, an 
older manuscript, being closer in date to the original, is to be preferred. 
Through paleography (the study of ancient writing), Carbon-14 dating, and 
other methods, scholars are able to assign composition dates to ancient 
manuscripts. Also, external evidence takes into account not only GNT 
manuscripts, but early versions (translations) and quotations from church 
fathers. Some scholars discount the Byzantine text completely as a later 
conflation; others (e.g., KJV-only advocates) prefer the Byzantine text. A 
balanced approach would lead us to consider individual Byzantine readings 
insofar as they are witnessed to by early manuscripts and supported by 
other criteria below. 


IT 


WESTERN 
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2. Favor the reading that is supported by the majority of manuscripts. 
This criterion must be qualified by the famous quip, ^Manuscripts must be 
weighed, not counted." For example, if we have fifty medieval Byzantine 
texts that all rely on the same tenth-century exemplar, then the entire group 
of manuscripts should be viewed in light of their common origin rather than 
as fifty independent witnesses. 


3. Favor the reading that is best attested across various families of 
manuscripts. Over time, various streams of text transmission developed. 
Within these streams (delineated by geographical provenance) flowed 
manuscripts with similar patterns of variants. So, the disputed reading best 
represented by a broad swath of transmission streams (families) is to be 
preferred.“ Note the map above depicting the four major text families 
(Alexandrian, Caesarean, Western, Byzantine). 


Influential text critic J. K. Elliott asserts that the traditional classification 
of text families and their use in determining original readings should be 
rejected as  overly-simplistic.?^ Gerd Mink of the Institut für 


neutestamentliche Textforschung (INTF) in Münster, Germany, has 
championed a new Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM ). Elliot 
explains the approach: 


Mink's theory plots the textual flow between manuscripts, declaring the likeliest direction of 
change and seeing how that trajectory is paralleled elsewhere in the textual tradition. The 
relevant genealogical connection is seen between the texts and not the palaeographical dating of 
the manuscripts that happen to bear those texts. There is thus no room for text-types in such a 


methodology.** 

Though popular resources still present the traditional text-family 
classifications, scholarly consensus is moving towards seeing the CBGM as 
rendering the traditional classifications obsolete. 


Internal Criteria 


1. Favor the reading that best fits the literary context. This holds true as a 
general rule. Of course, sometimes authors of the NT said shocking or 
unexpected things, so this criterion must not be rigidly applied. 


2. Favor the reading that best corresponds with writings by the same NT 
author. Authors have general stylistic patterns and theological motifs. As 
noted above, however, authors are not always predictable. The use of an 
amanuensis (ancient secretary) and differing contexts or purposes can 
explain stylistic variations within the same author. 


3. Favor the reading that best explains the origin of the other variants. 
Similar to a detective story, it is sometimes possible to reconstruct a series 
of mistakes or attempted fixes that all flow from a scribal alteration of the 
original reading. 

4. Favor the shorter reading. As texts were often lengthened or clarified, 
the shorter reading should usually be preferred. 


5. Favor the more difficult reading. Often the more difficult reading 
should be favored, as later additions are attempts to “fix” a perceived 
problem. This criterion cannot be applied in isolation from the other 
principles mentioned above, but scribes, when not making mistakes of 
hearing or sight, were prone to smooth out difficulties rather than introduce 
them.^ 


Common Variations in the GNT 


Unintentional Errors 

According to one reckoning, 95 percent of textual variants are accidental 
—the unintentional variations introduced by tired or incompetent scribes.^? 
Such variants include the following:^ 


1. Errors of Sight. Scribes sometimes copied texts by looking back and 
forth to a manuscript. By this method, they inevitably made a number of 
errors of sight. For example, they confused letters that looked similar in 
appearance, divided words wrongly (the oldest Greek manuscripts of the 
Bible have no spaces between words), repeated words or sections (i.e., 
copied the same thing twice), accidentally skipped letters, words or 
sections, or changed the order of letters in a word or words in a sentence. In 
Codex Vaticanus, for example, at Galatians 1:11, a scribe accidentally wrote 
TO edayyeAıov (“the gospel") three times in succession. 


2. Errors of Hearing. When scribes copied manuscripts through dictation 
(i.e., scribes wrote as a manuscript was being read) errors of hearing were 
made. For example, vowels, diphthongs, or other sounds were misheard, as 
in Matthew 2:6 in Codex Sinaiticus, where &K ood (“from you”) has been 
wrongly heard and written as && od (“from whom"). We make similar 
mistakes in English, for instance, writing “night” when someone says, 
“knight.” 


3. Errors of Writing. Sometimes scribes introduced errors into texts 
simply by writing the wrong thing. For example, in Codex Alexandrinus, at 
John 13:37, a scribe accidentally wrote dvvacai po. rather than dvvapat 
oot. Rather than saying to Jesus, “why can't I follow You now,” Peter now 
queries, “why can't you follow me now?”* 


4. Errors of Judgment. Sometimes scribes exercised poor judgment by 
incorporating marginal glosses (ancient footnotes) into the body of the text 
or by incorporating similar unintentional corrupting influences. In the 
fourteenth-century Codex 109, for example, an incompetent scribe has 
apparently copied continuous lines of text from a manuscript that listed the 
genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-38) in two columns. The resulting 
genealogy has all the family relations scrambled, even listing God as the 
son of Aram.” 


Intentional Errors 


The remaining five percent of textual variants resulted from intentional 
activity on the part of scribes. Such changes included: 


1. Revising Grammar and Spelling. In an attempt to standardize grammar 
or spelling, scribes sometimes corrected what they perceived as 
orthographic or grammatical errors in the text they were copying. For 
example, though John originally put the nominative case after the 
preposition àmó in Revelation 1:4, later scribes have inserted a genitive 
form.” 


2. Harmonizing Similar Passages. Scribes had a tendency to harmonize 
parallel passages and introduce uniformity to stylized expressions. For 
example, details from the same incident in multiple Gospels might be 
included when copying any one Gospel. As a professor of Greek, I (Rob) 
have found it interesting that students sometimes unintentionally insert 
“Lord” or “Christ” when translating a passage with the name “Jesus.” 
Normally, such students are not intending to promote a “higher 
Christology”; they are simply conforming their speech to a stylized 
reference to the Savior. Ancient scribes behaved in a similar way. 


3. Eliminating Apparent Discrepancies and Difficulties. Scribes 
sometimes “fixed” what they perceived as a problem in the text. Metzger 
and Ehrman report that because Origen perceived a geographical difficulty 
at John 1:28, he changed Bndavia (“Bethany”) to Bndapaßa.°' 


4. Conflating the Text. Sometimes when a scribe knew of variant readings 
in the manuscript base from which he was copying, he would simply 
include both variants within his copy, conflating them. For example, in Acts 
20:28, some early manuscripts read thv €kKAnotav tod 0200 (“the church of 
God”), while others read trjv EKKAnolav tod kKuplou (“church of the Lord”). 
Later manuscripts conflate the readings as thv ékxkAroíav TOD kupíou Kal 
[tod] 0200 (“the church of the Lord and God”). 


5. Adapting Different Liturgical Traditions. In a few isolated places, it is 
possible that church liturgy (i.e., stylized prayers or praises) influenced 
some textual additions or wording changes (e.g., Matt 6:13, “For yours is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever, Amen”). 


6. Making Theological or Doctrinal Changes. Sometimes scribes made 
theological or doctrinal changes—either omitting something they saw as 


wrong or making clarifying additions. For example, in Matt 24:36, some 
manuscripts omit the reference to the Son's ignorance of the day of his 
return—a passage that is obviously difficult to understand.” 


Understanding the Textual Apparatuses and Tools 


Several affordable or even free GNTs are available in print or digital 
format. A fundamental question, however, is: What version of the GNT am 
I reading? Is it the Byzantine text? Is it an eclectic text? If so, which 
eclectic text? 

Any serious student of the GNT must own one (or both) of the two critical, 
eclectic texts of the GNT. As more manuscripts have been discovered and 
more variants recorded—and as both textual decisions and formatting have 
changed—these critical editions have gone through numerous revisions. 
The Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece is now in its 28th edition 
(2013). This version is usually called simply the “Nestle-Aland” and is 
often abbreviated NA”. The superscription (“28” in this case) represents the 
number of the most recent edition. The United Bible Societies GNT is now 
in its 5th edition (2014), and is usually called “the UBS.” It is abbreviated 
as UBS? and has a red cover, while the Nestle-Aland's cover is usually blue. 

Pointing to a scholarly consensus about text-critical methods and the 
resulting eclectic text, the Nestle-Aland and UBS have published the same 
eclectic text since UBS? (1975) and NA?* (1979). The two publications 
differ, however, in the presentation of textual data. The UBS text (prepared 
primarily for Bible translators and pastors) aims to list only significant 
variants that potentially affect translation. At the bottom of the page, 
significant variants (if any) are listed with extensive textual data. Each 
disputed text is ranked A, B, C, or D, based on the editorial committee's 
confidence in deciding the original reading. The preface and introductory 
section of the UBS text provides a helpful overview of the textual apparatus 
and should be read in its entirety by intermediate Greek students. 

Nestle-Aland differs from the UBS by listing many more variants but 
providing less textual support for the variants listed. The Nestle-Aland text, 
aimed at the academic community, provides an especially efficient method 
for viewing variants—even when those variants are clearly not original and 
do not affect meaning significantly. Inserted symbols (for example a small, 
raised circle or square) enable the editors of the NA to include much 


information about variants in an extremely compact space. Students who 
own an NA” should carefully read the introductory material and learn the 
"critical signs" that label variations in the text. 

Though the free Society of Biblical Literature Greek New Testament 
(SBLGNT) is widely used in digital format by students, modern text critics 
have raised strident objections against enthroning it as a new textus 
receptus. J. K. Elliott has pointed out that the SBLGNT is an amalgam of 
four previously printed Greek New Testaments and that it provides no 
apparatus for variants.” 

There are two other scholarly NT Greek texts, now only partially 
completed, of which the intermediate Greek student should be aware. These 
are the Editio Critica Maior (ECM) and the International Greek New 
Testament Project (IGNTP).” The ECM is overseen by the Institut für 
neutestamentliche Textforschung (INTF) in Münster, Germany. The origins 
of the project date to a call for a more comprehensive text critical edition of 
the NT made by Kurt Aland, Jean Duplacy, and Bonifatius Fischer in 1967. 
So far, only the fascicles for the Catholic Epistles (James-Jude, 1997-2005) 
and a short volume on parallel Gospel pericopes (2011) have been 
published. The goal of the work is to provide a comprehensive look at all 
significant text variations within the first thousand years of the text's 
transmission—looking at Greek manuscripts, citations in the Greek Fathers, 
and significant early versions (translations) where they bear witness to 
variants in an underlying Greek text.”° 

Peter Williams notes that the ECM volume (2nd ed.) of the Catholic 
Epistles differs from the NA” on decisions about the NT text's original 
wording in only 34 places, all of which have been incorporated into the new 
28" edition of Nestle-Aland." While intermediate Greek students may use 
the ECM in their campus library, they are unlikely to own it because of 
(1) the cost, (2) the currently incomplete nature of the project, and (3) the 
level of detail provided by ECM—a detail unnecessary except for the most 
detailed text-critical study. For example, page 15 of the ECM features only 
twelve Greek words from Jas 1:18b-19a. The remainder of the page 
contains information on textual variants for this small section of text. Such 
a page is typical of the volume. 

Beginning in 1949, the IGNTP sought to provide a comprehensive critical 
edition of the GNT, listing every significant variant in existing ancient 


manuscripts, quotations, and versions. The IGNTP differs from the ECM in 
using the textus receptus? (Byzantine text) as a base text, from which 
variant readings are noted. This use of the textus receptus is simply a 
scholarly convention, not a normative judgment about the quality of the 
Byzantine text tradition. The goal of the IGNTP is not to produce a 
scholarly eclectic text, but simply to provide a comprehensive, accurate 
recording of NT textual variants. So far, only Luke has been completed 
(two volumes, published by Oxford University Press in 1984 and 1987). 
The IGNTP is currently working on the Gospel of John in cooperation with 
the Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung.? In addition to their 
IGNTP volumes on John, the IGNTP will also produce the ECM volume on 
John. As Dan Wallace notes, the discipline of text criticism is experiencing 
a new era of cooperation and collaboration, made easier through digital 
scanning, the internet, and other evolving technologies. Perhaps your 
interests have been sparked in this field. If so, receive this challenge from 
Wallace: 

*Collation" is the comparison of a MS [manuscript] to a base text. All the differences, down to 

the individual letters, are noted. Collation is thus an exact transcription of the MS but done 

with less effort and less paper. To date, all the MSS [manuscripts] of only one book of the NT 

have been completely collated. Herman Hoskier took thirty years to collate all MSS for 

Revelation—a book that has by far fewer MSS than any other NT book. 

Complete collations of all NT books are desperately needed. Furthermore, only about 2096 

of all NT MSS [manuscripts] have published collations and transcriptions. How can we 

honestly speak about *knowledge of documents" without doing complete collations of them? 

At present, the work to collate all Greek NT MSS would take about 400 man-years. In short, 

the harvest is plentiful but the workers are few!9? 


Students are encouraged to take a class in NT text criticism to develop 
deeper knowledge and personal proficiency in the practice of text criticism. 
Although usually only a small percent (5 percent?) of students find that they 
are fascinated by text criticism, perhaps you belong to this select group. 


Recent Trends in Text Criticism 


In recent years, prominent NT text critics (e.g., Bart Ehrman, Eldon Jay 
Epp, David Parker) have attempted to redirect the discipline away from 
determining the original reading of the NT text. Instead, these scholars have 
called for a study of textual variants as a window into the theological, 
ecclesiastical, and cultural world in which the documents were copied (and 


altered). The variants, thus, are a worthy end in themselves. Often this new 
approach has been combined with an unwarranted skepticism and 
sensationalistic claims about the wide influence of tendentious scribes.*! 

While not neglecting the worthy study of textual variations in their own 
right, the long-established discipline of text criticism should lead us to 
affirm the value and confidence of studying ancient manuscripts of the NT 
to determine the original reading of the text. In responding to some of the 
more recent fads in text criticism, Moisés Silva astutely writes: 


In conclusion, I would like to affirm—not only with Hort, but with practically all students of 
ancient documents—that the recovery of the original text (i.e., the text in its initial form, prior to 
the alterations produced in the copying process) remains the primary task of textual criticism. Of 
course, it is not the only task. The study of early textual variation for its own sake is both a 
fascinating and a most profitable exercise. And it is also true that we have sometimes been 
sloppy in our use of the term original text. But neither these truths nor the admittedly great 
difficulties involved in recovering the autographic words can be allowed to dissolve the concept 
of an original text.9? 


Theological Considerations 


Scholars debate what role a priori theological commitments should play in 
academic study. Nevertheless, if Jesus Christ is the climax of God's 
revelation of himself (as you are likely to affirm if you are reading this 
text), it seems reasonable to surmise that God would provide an accurate 
and enduring record of that definitive revelation (cf. John 16:12-15). This 
logical necessity is furthermore supported by data—lots of it. A massive 
number of ancient NT manuscripts, their overwhelming similarity, and the 
ability to arrive at virtual certainty as to the text's original wording through 
comparative analysis (i.e., text criticism) leads us to affirm God's 
preservation of his authoritative Word. The words of British paleographer, 
Sir Frederic G. Kenyon nicely summarize the state of NT textual criticism: 


It is reassuring at the end to find that the general result of all these discoveries and all this study 
is to strengthen the proof of the authenticity of the Scriptures, and our conviction that we have in 
our hands in substantial integrity, the veritable Word of God.9^ 


TEXT CRITICISM: RECOMMENDED WEBSITES 


€— Center for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts. 
org Executive Director, Dan Wallace 


H. Milton Haggard Center for New Testament 


nobts.edu/cntts Textual Studies, New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


—— Website overseen by NT scholar Mark Goodacre; 
Š y- includes helpful section of text criticism links 
: aa Forum to discuss biblical manuscripts and textual 
evangelicaltextualcriticism.blogspot.com |, . . : 
history from an evangelical perspective 


SUMMARY 


COMMON CHANGES IN GREEK FROM CLASSICAL TO 


Change 


First aorist endings 
appear on second aorist 
verb stems 


Less common use of 
optative mood 


Increased use of 
prepositions 


-pı verbs appear with 
omega verb endings 


Disappearance of Fand o 


Greater use of paratactic 
style 


Change in meaning of 
comparative and 
superlative forms 


Semantic shifts in 
specific words 


KOINE PERIOD 


Example from GNT 


yo) 6 elna: tic el, KUptE; (Acts 26:15). 
Then I said, “Who are You, Lord?” (Acts 26:15). 


¿poi ôè pr] yévorto kavyoða ei ir] £v TH OTAVPA toO kupiou NOV 
'Inoo0 Xptotod (Gal 6:14). 

may it never be that I should boast, except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Gal 6:14 NASB). 


EDAOYNITOG Ó Beög kai ratr]p TOD KUpiov rjuóv Inood Xpiotoób, ó 
EDAOYTIOAG TIHÄG Ev THON EÖAOYIA TIVELHATIKT| EV TOIG érroupavíotc EV 
Xpiotó (Eph 1:3). 

Praise the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed 
us in Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavens (Eph 1:3). 


tà MTOLATA AVTAV OVK AQtovory teOf|von eic uvfjpua (Rev 11:9). 
They did not permit their bodies to be put into a tomb (Rev 11:9). 


KQAEO® TOV OD AQOV pou AQÖV pou kai THY OUK FIYATINHEVTIV 
nyornpevnv (Rom 9:25). 

Those who were not my people I will call “my people,” and her who 
was not beloved I will call “beloved” (Rom 9:25 ESV). 


Cf. 1 John and James. 


HETÄYETON OTTO £Aaytoou rm]óoAtou órou ñ Opp) TOD e600vovtoc 
BooAet (Jas 3:4). 

They are guided by a very small rudder wherever the will of the pilot 
directs (Jas 3:4). 


ob 68 Adıkaı Q rpértgt TH Dylaıvodon SidaoKaAia (Titus 2:1). 
But as for you, speak the things which are fitting for sound doctrine 


(Tit 2:1 NASB). 


TEXT CRITICAL CRITERIA 


External Criteria Internal Criteria 
Favor the older manuscripts. Favor the reading that best fits the literary context. 


Favor the reading supported by the Favor the reading that corresponds best with 
majority of manuscripts. writings by the same author. 


Favor the reading that best explains the origin of the 


other variants. 
Favor the reading best attested across 


manuscript families. Favor the shorter reading. 


Favor the more difficult reading. 


ERRORS IN THE GNT 


Errors of sight Scribe glancing back and forth between manuscripts makes an error. 


Errors of hearing Scribe listening to dictated manuscript makes an error. 


Errors of writin Scribe makes an error in writing that cannot be attributed to a mistake in 
š copying by sight or listening. 
Scribe wrongly judges what to copy—incorporating a marginal note into 


Errors of judgment | 1. text, for example. 


Intentional Errors 


Revision of 
grammar and Orthographic or grammatical correction by a scribe. 
spelling 


Harmonization of | Deleting or incorporating material so that the passage corresponds with a 
Passages parallel text (in the Synoptic Gospels, for example). 


Elimination of 
difficulties 


Conflation of texts | Scribe incorporates two or more variant readings into his manuscript. 


Adaption of 
liturgical tradition 


Deletion or revision of a perceived error. 


Addition of liturgical material to text. 


Theological or 


. Scribe omits or adds material to avoid perceived theological difficulty. 
doctrinal change 


CRITICAL EDITIONS OF THE GNT 


United Bible 
Society, 5th 
edition 
(UBS?) 


Eclectic critical text. Notes only significant variants, but provides extensive 
textual data and an A, B, C, or D ranking. Edition primarily intended for pastors 
and translators. 


Novum 
Testamentum 
Graece, 28th 
edition 
(Nestle- 
Aland28 or 


Same NT text as UBS, but noting many more variants through a system of 
symbols incorporated into the text. Fewer textual witnesses provided than in the 
UBS. Aimed at the academic community. 


Editio Eclectic critical text of the NT that provides comprehensive manuscript data for 
Critica the first thousand years of the church. Only the Catholic Epistles and a short 
Maior volume on parallel Gospel pericopes have been completed. Material from ECM 
(ECM) gradually being incorporated into Nestle-Aland and UBS. 


International 
Greek New 
Testament 
Project 
(IGNTP) 


Using the textus receptus as a base, the IGNTP provides nearly exhaustive 
manuscript evidence for all ancient witnesses. Only the Gospel of Luke has been 
completed. Two volumes on the Gospel of John (papyri and majuscules) have 
been published. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In the first five sentences, label the grammatical or orthographic (spelling) 
shift in Koine Greek represented by the underlined word(s) in each 
sentence. 


1. kai BAénovotv EK TOV AaGv kai puÀOv kai YAWOOOV kai EBVAV TO 
NTOHA OVTOV rjpépag TPEIG Kal HILIOL koi TA rtt pora QÙTÕV OVK KMLOVOIV 
t£Ofjvot eic vua (Rev 11:9). 

2. oi è einav aDtó, év BnOAéep tfj; Tovdaiac: obtoc yàp yeyparrraı óux 
TOD TIPO@Ntov (Matt 2:5). 

3. ióob Kal tà TÀoia TNALKAUÜTA Óvta xoi nò AVEL@V okAnpóv 
€£Àauvóueva, peráyeroi DNO é£Aayiotou TujóaAtou Ono ñ OPEN toO 
ev80vovtoc BovAEtan (Jas 3:4). 

4. tod óš Inood yevvndevrog Ev BnOAéeu tfjg Tovdaiac Ev ñu£épouc 
‘Hpwdov tod paouéoc, ioù payol. ATIO AVATOAWV TIAPEYEVOVIO EIG 
TepooöAuua (Matt 2:1). 

5. OC Kal Ev TO Done Aéyeu KaAEOw TOV OD Aaóv pou Aaóv pou xai trjv 
OOK NIYarınnevnv ryarmnpuévrv: (Rom 9:25). 


In each of the following five examples, (1) translate the passage both as it 
stands in the body of the NA*/UBS? and with the selected textual variant in 
parentheses. (2) In one brief sentence, note the difference in meaning that 
the variant makes. (3) Record which manuscripts support the variant 
reading provided in parentheses. (4) Why do you think the editors of your 
GNT favored the reading that they did? If you have the UBS edition, what 
letter ranking did the editorial committee assign to their choice? If you have 
access to Metzger’s Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 
check his explanation. 


6. Taos AN60TOAoG Xpicto Inood dia BeANLATOS 0200 toic Qylotc 
toic obotv [£v 'Egéoo] (variant: omit bracketed words) Kai motoig &v 
Xptot@ Tnoo0 (Eph 1:1). 

7. Kai tadta ypágouev Heic (piv), iva ñ yapa ñu@v (ðv) ñ 
nenAnpoyuévn (1 Jn 1:4). 


8. aUTOG ÔÈ Ó KÚpuoc tç eiprivng óor] LIV trjv cipńvnv Sia TIAVTOG Ev 
rtavti THOM (TOM) (2 Thess 3:16). 

9. &ukatcévtec obv ék TIOTE@G eiprivrv £youev (Éyopev) rpóc TOV BEdv 
tà toO KUpiov NU@v Inood Xpiotod (Rom 5:1). 

10. i600 BAAA@ abtr|v eic KAtvrv (PLAOKTIV) kai toc LOLYEVOVTAG HET 
avs eic BAiWiv LEYaANy, éàv ur] uevavorjooow EK TOV Epyav atg (Rev 
2:22). 


VOCABULARY 
Vocabulary to Memorize 


órtayyéAAQ 
àmoóíóot 
apa 

PEOL, -EWC, T] 
ÖXpL 
Bärttioua, -ATOG, TO 
SEVTEPOG 
SLAKOVE® 
ÖLEPXOHAL 
EKTLOPELOHIANL 
EVÖD@ 
ETUYLV@OK@ 
EPNHOG, ñ 
ETOLLLÄLO 
ETOG, -OUC, TO 
EVSOKEM 
'Hoaíac, 6 
Bnpiov, tO 
OAG, -E@G, N 
Opi, TPLXOG, ñ 
ikavoc 
Topdavne, -ou, Ó 
ioyupóq 
kalilo 
KPQTE@ 
HETÄVOIG, ñ 
vaóc, Ó 
ÖHOLOG 

óníoQ 

ovat 

ODKETL 
TIELIPAC@ 
TIOTALLOG, Ó 


I announce, proclaim, report (45) 
I give away, pay, return (48) 

so, then, consequently (49) 
forgiveness (17) 

until (conj. or prep. + gen.) (49) 
baptism (19) 

second (43) 

I serve (37) 

I go through, cross over (43) 

I go out, come out (33) 

I clothe myself, put on, wear (27) 
I know, understand, recognize (44) 
desert, wilderness (48) 

I make ready, prepare (40) 

year (49) 

I am well pleased, approve (21) 
Isaiah (22) 

animal, beast (46) 

tribulation, affliction, oppression (45) 
hair (15) 

qualified, able (39) 

the Jordan (15) 

strong, mighty, powerful (29) 

I cause to sit down, appoint (46) 
I grasp, hold (fast), arrest (47) 
repentance (22) 

temple, sanctuary (45) 

like, similar (45) 

after, behind (35) 

woe (46) 

no longer (47) 

I tempt, test (38) 

river (17) 


TIPO 
TIPOOMEPW 
Latavac, -à, Ó 
OTAVPOW 
TEOOEPAKOVTA 
QuAa«kir, N 
X@pa, ñ 


before, in front of, at (gen) (47) 
I bring to, offer (47) 

Satan (36) 

I crucify (46) 

forty (22) 

watch, guard, prison (47) 
district, region (28) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


üypLog 

akpic, 1606, ñ 
Bodo 

ÖEPHÄTIVOG 
éGopoAoyéo 

EvOUC 

Govr, ñ 
TepoooAuuitnG, -ou, Ó 
iuGc, -AVTOG, Ó 
Küpr]Aoc, Ó 

Kata oKeuaGo 
KÜTIT@ 

EAL, -ITOG, TO 
Nadcapét, ń 

OÜ, -ù 
TIEPLOTEPA, ñ 
oxida 

tpißog, ñ 
UTMOST, -ATOG, TO 


wild (3) 

locust (4) 

I call, shout, cry out (12) 
(made of) leather (2) 

I confess, admit (10) 
straight (8) 

belt (8) 

inhabitant of Jerusalem (2) 
strap, thong (4) 

camel (6) 

I make ready, prepare (11) 
I bend down (2) 

honey (4) 

Nazareth (12) 

waist (8) 

dove, pigeon (10) 

I split, divide, separate, tear apart (11) 
path (3) 

sandal (10) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Mark 1:1-13 


! Apyr| tob evayyeAiov Inood Xpiotod [viod Heoü]. ? Ka8ac yéypanta Ev 
tà Hoag 1 npogrm[tn: i600 KTTOOTEAAW TOV &yyeAÓv pou rtpó rtpooórtou 
OOD, OC kataoxkeuóoei THV 660v oou: ? (ovr| BO@VTOG Ev TH EPHE@: 
ETOLLAOATE TV 660v Kuplou, EDHELAG TIOLEITE TAG tpipouc ato, *EYEVETO 
Toàvvnc [ó] Banticov Ev t ¿ppo Kai knpóooov PATTIOHA HETAVOLAG eic 
üoeotv ALAPTIOV. ° Kal EEEMOPEVETO TIPOG AUTOV MAGA ñ Tovdaia yopa kai 
oi TepoooAunitan TTAVTEG, Kal EBarttiLovto bm’ avTOD Ev TO Topóàvr] TOTAL 
é£ouoAoyouevor TAC &ápaprtac atv. ° Koi ñv 6 'Ioóvvng évdedupEevoc 
Tpixag kapm]Aou Kal Cavnv Seppativny nepi thv 609v AVTOD kai EOHL@V 
aKpidac kai LEAL Aypıov. ’ Kai éxr]puooev Aéyov: EpyxEtal ó IOXLPOTEPÖG 
uou órttoo LOL, OD OK eipi ikavoc kóyac Adon TOV iHAVTA TOV 
ÖTTOSNHATWV oto. ®€y@ EBantıoa DULAC 06a, toc è Barttioeiı DULAC Ev 
mvevpatt ayia. ° Kai éyéveto év éketvouc taic ñuépouç HAGev ‘Inoodc and 
Nadapét tñç PadtAaiac kai ¿Bantioðy eic tov lopdavnv Uno T@avvov. ! kai 
ev0dc dvaBaivev k tod bSatoc EIÖEV OXLLOHEVOUG TOÙG OÖPAVODG kai TO 
TIVEDHO Oç TIEPLOTEPAV KATABOIVOV EIG AUTOV: !! kai qovr| éyéveto EK TOV 
obpavav: od el 6 vidc pov ó Ayarıntög, év ooi eb6óknoa. Kai edOdc TÒ 
nveüpa aótóv EKBAAAEL eic TV £pruov. ? koi ñv Ev xfi épriuo teooepákovta 
fiuépa reipaCópuevoc ONO toO oatavà, koi ñv petà TOV Onpiwv, Kai oi 
GyyeAot óu]kóvouv ALTO. 


Reading Notes” 


Verse 1 


e Apyr] tod evayyeAtov Inood Xpioto (“The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ") — This is the opening title of Mark's Gospel. àpyxñ is a 
nominative absolute because it is grammatically unrelated to the rest of 
the sentence. In addition, apyn is definite even though it is anarthrous 
since as the initial word in the opening title it is sufficiently specific 
without the article (cf. Matt 1:1; Rev 1:1). Inoobd Xpiotod is most 
likely an objective genitive, "the gospel about Jesus Christ," or a 


genitive of content, referring to the written work whose subject or 
content is Jesus Christ.‘ 


° [viod 0200] (“the Son of God") — As the brackets indicate, viod 0&00 is 


missing in some key manuscripts, so the editors felt uncertain as to its 
authenticity. The reading Inood Xpiotod viod Beod is attested by 
Codex Alexandrinus (A, viod tod 0200), Codex Vaticanus (B), Codex 
Bezae (D), and an ancient correction to Codex Sinaiticus (®.('x The 
omission of viod 8eod in certain manuscripts may be due to the 
similarity in endings of the nomina sacra (abbreviations for common 
words such as “Christ” or *God"), which scribes used in the first few 
centuries of the church when copying manuscripts." The genitive 
phrase vioü 0206, if original, stands in apposition to Inoobd Xpiotod in 
order to define further the identity of Jesus. In the remainder of his 
Gospel, Mark does not join the name Jesus with Xpiotóc but instead 
always uses XpiotóÓc as a title (e.g., 8:29). 


Verse 2 
° yéypantar (“it is written") — Per pass ind 3rd sg ypa@o. This could be 


translated “it stands written” since the focus of the perfect is on the 
present results of the past action. 


° év 1 'Hoata 1 mpoomñrn (“in Isaiah the prophet") — The syntactical 


function of the phrase tà mpo@ntn, a dative of apposition, is to identify 
Isaiah as a prophet, highlighting the fulfillment of his prophecy in the 
coming of John the Baptist. Some manuscripts (A W f°) read Ev toig 
npoprjtaıg which is a clear attempt of a scribe to “fix” the text since the 
author quotes from Isaiah and Malachi. Early Jewish sources conflated 
texts in this way, so Mark is following the literary conventions of his 
day. Metzger notes, “The quotation in verses 2 and 3 is composite, the 
first part being from Mal 3:1 and the second part from Is 40:3. It is easy 
to see, therefore, why copyists would have altered the words ‘in Isaiah 
the prophet’ (a reading found in the earliest representative witnesses of 
the Alexandrian and Western types of text) to the more comprehensive 
introductory formula ‘in the prophets.'"7? 


1800 dmoot£AÀo TOV GyyEAOV pou mpó Tpooconou oou, OC 
KQATAOCKEVAGEL trjv 660v oou (“Look, I am sending My messenger 


ahead of You, who will prepare Your way") — This is actually a 
quotation of Mal 3:1, but in the next verse Mark cites Isa 40:3. Most 
likely because Isaiah was the major prophet, Mark prefaces this dual 
citation by saying “As it is written in Isaiah the prophet," not explicitly 
identifying Malachi as his first source. mp0 rtpooortou oov (literally, 
“before your face") is a Semitism and may be translated “ahead of 
You.” kataokeväoeı is a fut act ind 3rd sg of kavaokeuá(Qo. 


Verse 3 


° qovi] Po@vrog Ev TH éprpio (“A voice of one crying out in the 
wilderness") — This now begins the quote from Isa 40:3. The 
anarthrous noun @wvn may be translated as either indefinite (HCSB) or 
definite (ESV). In the original context of Isa 40:3, the precise identity 
of the voice is left unspecified. Bo@vtoc (pres act ptc masc gen sg 
Doóo) is a substantival participle (“of the one crying out"). 


° ETOIMÄOATE tv 060v kupioo, £e0Osztag norte vàc vpípouc AUTOD 
(“Prepare the way for the Lord; make His paths straight!”) — The 
quotation includes two imperatives, Etoyıäoate (aor act impv 2nd pl 
ëtotuú(o) and note (pres act impv 2nd pl noita). The adjective 
ebdelag (“straight,” at the beginning of the clause for emphasis) is 
associated with tpißouc. 


Verse 4 


e eyevero 'Tedvvnç [ó] BantiGav Ev Th éprjpo Kal krpóooov (“John 
came baptizing in the wilderness and preaching") — Some manuscripts 
do not include the article ó, while others do not include the xat. 
Without the article, Bamti@av (pres act ptc masc nom sg parco) 
functions as an adverbial participle and is coordinate to knpóooov 
(“baptizing . . . and preaching"). With the article, ó Bamti@wv functions 
as a substantival participle (“[John] the one baptizing” or “[John] the 
Baptist”). A few manuscripts (most notably X) include both the 
substantival and adverbial use of Bamti@wv in this verse. Perhaps the 
regular use of ó ßBarntıorng as a title for John (e.g., Mark 6:25) 
encouraged the addition of the article with Bonti@wv, so that it 
functions as a title.” 


° Bantiopa petavoiag (“baptism of repentance”) — petavoiac is a 
descriptive genitive, specifying which kind of baptism John was 
administering. 


° cic oeo åpaptiðv (“for the forgiveness of sins") — óàpapuóv is an 
objective genitive. That is, the sins are not doing the forgiving (which 
would be subjective genitive), they are being forgiven. 


Verse 5 


Kat (“and,” not translated in HCSB) — Mark begins approximately two 
thirds of his sentences with Kat, a distinctly Markan style. 


éGenopebeto . . . Eßanttifovto (“were flocking . . . were baptized”) — 
Impf mid ind 3rd sg EKrtopebouan / impf pass ind 3rd pl porríGo. The 
two imperfect verbs convey the habitual or repetitive (iterative) nature 
of people coming to John and being baptized by him. Also notice that 
the compound subject (n&oa ñ Touóaía yopa Kai oi TepoooAupitai 
mavtec) has a singular verb (€femopeveto), a common feature in Greek. 
The technical term for this pattern is a Pindaric construction. 


£GopoAoyobpevot (“as they confessed”) — Pres mid ptc masc nom pl 
é&opioAoyéo. A temporal adverbial participle expressing an action that 
is contemporaneous with Eßarttifovto (“they were being baptized... . 
as they confessed their sins”). 


Verse 6 


env... évSed5vpévoc (“wore”) — This is a periphrastic construction with 
the imperfect of siui and the perfect participle évóeóupiévoc expressing 
a pluperfect verbal idea (“had been clothed” or perhaps more 
accurately with an emphasis on the results that existed in the past: “was 
clothed,” i.e, “wore”).” Since évé60v@ normally takes a double 
accusative, Tpixag and C@vnv remain as accusatives after the passive 
form of Evöbo. John's attire characterizes him as a prophet like Elijah 
(cf. 2 Kgs 1:8; Zech 13:4). 


* ilv... £o0íov (“and ate") — This is another periphrastic construction, in 
this situation composed of the imperfect of sipi and the present 
participle €o8iwv expressing an imperfect verbal idea, denoting the 


customary or habitual nature of John's diet of locusts and wild honey 
(“was eating"). Note the large number of rare vocabulary words in this 
verse. 


Verse 7 
e £ki]puoosv (“was preaching”) — impf act ind 3rd sg knpvoow. 


° Ó ioyopótepóc pou (“someone more powerful than I") — ioyupotepoc 
(nom masc sg) is a comparative adjective of ioyupdc (“strong”), 
followed by the genitive of comparison pov (“than I"). 


* od 0ÚK eipi ikavóc KOWac A0cot Tov ipávra TOV onoónpüátov ADTOO 
(“I am not worthy to stoop down and untie the strap of His sandals") — 
The syntax of this sentence is a bit awkward in the original (literally, 
“Of whom I am not worthy having stooped down to loose the strap of 
His sandals") and is typically smoothed out by the existing English 
translations. kóyac (aor act ptc masc nom sg xürtto, “bend down") 
conveys attendant circumstance (with the aor inf Adoal; “to stoop down 
and untie”; so most translations). The inf Aboaı clarifies the way in 
which John considers himself to be unworthy (epexegetical inf). 
Removing another person's sandal was a menial task similar to 
footwashing (cf. John 13:14). 


Verse 8 


e £y0 .. . avbtoc SE (“I . . . but He") — éyó adds emphasis and when 
juxtaposed with avtoc ôé is used for contrast (“I baptized . . . but he 
will baptize"). 


° 0600... Ev nvebpau Aylo (“with water . . . with the Holy Spirit") — 
Most English translations render these phrases to communicate 
instrumentality/means (though 06a may be a dative of sphere/space; 
i.e, *in water"). 


Verse 9 


° Kai Eyeveto Ev ékeivoig tañs npépoig (“In those days") — Many 
translations (such as the HCSB and the ESV) do not translate the 
phrase kai éyéveto, a Semitic construction similar to “and it came to 
pass" (Judg 19:1; 1 Sam 28:1; cf. Mark 2:15, 23; 4:4)."^ The phrase is 


often used to introduce a new narrative phrase or a new character (in 
this case, Jesus) into the story. Notice also the contrast between the 
many coming to John from Judea and Jerusalem (1:5) and the lone 
individual coming from Galilee (1:9). 


° eig Tov Topdavnv (“in the Jordan") — The preposition eig is used where 
ev might be expected (literally, “into the Jordan”; cf. ëv in Matt 3:6). As 
reflected throughout Mark, by the time of the NT these two 
prepositions were used interchangeably.” 


Verse 10 


° Kai £000G (“As soon as") — A Markan favorite (42 occurrences), sú9Úc 
(adv, *immediately") may draw attention to a dramatic event (in the 
present instance, the heavens being torn open and the Spirit descending 
on Jesus like a dove). See also v. 12. 


° avaßaivov . . . kataßaivov (“He came up. . . descending”) — These two 
participles (pres act ptc masc nom sg åvaßaivœ and pres act ptc neut 
acc sg katapatvo) are temporal adverbial participles. 


° oytGopiévoug (“torn open") — Pres pass ptc masc acc pl oyi@w. This verb 
appears only here and at 15:38 in Mark's Gospel, in the latter passage 
for the tearing apart of the temple veil. In both contexts, the “tearing 
open" is followed by a declaration of Jesus's identity as the Son of God 
(1:11; 15:39). There is also a possible allusion to Isa 63:19. The 
placement of the anarthrous ptc oxu(olévouç before tovc ovpavovc 
forms a chiasm with tò nveðpa preceding Kataßaivov. 


Verse 11 


* od Ei ô vióc pov ó Ayarıntög (“You are My beloved son") — The allusion 
is to Ps 2:7 LXX (though note the different word order): vidc pov od ei. 
According to Gundry, “Mark puts ov, ‘you,’ in first position to accent 
the identification of Jesus as God's Son.” Moreover, vióc . . . 
ayarıntög indicates Jesus’s special relationship with God, implying that 
he is his only Son." 


° év ooi ed60Kn0a (“I take delight in You!”) — eóóókrnoa (aor act ind 1st 
sg £060kéo), while in the aorist, is certainly present-referring (“I take 


delight in You" now, not “I was delighted with You" in the past), 
commonly referred to as a gnomic use of the aorist. 


Verse 12 


e exBaAdAet (“drove”) — This is the first of approximately 150 historical 
presents in Mark's Gospel, vividly portraying the action of the Spirit 
driving Jesus into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil (cf. the use 
of aorist and imperfect forms of [àv]àyo in the parallel accounts in 
Matthew [4:1, &vny8n] and Luke [Luke 4:1, ystol). 


° giç "v £prpov (“into the wilderness") — Jesus's sojourn into the 
wilderness may be reminiscent of the *voice in the wilderness" in v. 3 
and John the Baptist's baptizing ministry *in the wilderness" in v. 4 
(see also v. 13). 


Verse 13 


|° Hv... neupacópevog (“was . . . being tempted") — The imperfect of sipi 
here could function either in periphrastic construction with the pres 
pass ptc rteıpalönevog (“was in the wilderness 40 days being tempted"; 
NASB) or adverbially (“was in the wilderness for 40 days, being 
tempted"; so HCSB, NIV). In the latter case the participle would most 
likely convey purpose: Jesus was tempted in keeping with God's plan.” 
Mark does not specify how Jesus was tempted as do Matthew (Matt 
4:1—11) and Luke (4:1-13). 


° TEOOEPAKOVTA rjpépacg (“40 days") — An accusative of time, Jesus’s “40 
days" in the wilderness portrays him in contrast to the people of Israel 
who were tested in the wilderness for 40 years, often failing the test. 


* 6u]Kóvouv (“began to serve") — Impf act ind 3rd pl ówkovéo. The verb 
diakovew is in the imperfect tense, here indicating the ongoing service 
of the angels to Jesus (“were serving," so most translations such as the 
NASB; other translations, such as the HCSB, takes the verb tense as 
inceptive or ingressive: “began to serve"). 


Chapter 2 


NOMINATIVE, VOCATIVE & 
ACCUSATIVE CASES 


GOING DEEPER 


ohn's Gospel opens with the majestic words, “In the beginning was the 

Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. He was with 
God in the beginning" (John 1:1). “In the beginning" immediately evokes 
the opening of the Bible in Genesis: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth" (Gen 1:1). John wants to tell his readers that his 
story of Jesus continues the creation story. As Jesus says later in the Gospel, 
“My Father is still working, and I am working also” (John 5:17). Strikingly, 
however, John does not say, “In the beginning God,” but “In the beginning 
was the Word" (ëv àpyfi Ñv ó Aóyoc). 

What is the relationship between God and the Word? The reader does not 
have to wait long to be told. John immediately explains, *and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God" (kai ó Adyoc ñv ripóc tòv BEdv, Kal Beöc 
Tv ó Aóyoc). Thus, we find that in John's opening verse, the evangelist says 
three things about the Word: 


1. The Word was in the beginning (év ápyfi ñv ó Aóyoc). 
2. The Word was with God (ó Aóyoc ñv mpoc tov Beöv). 
3. The Word was [himself] God (Beöc ñv ó Aóyoc). 


Notice that in all three instances, “the Word” (ó Aóyoc) is the grammatical 
subject of the clause. There is a certain dramatic escalation in John's 
language here. First, he says that the Word was in the beginning. This 
reminds the reader of the repeated refrain in the creation account: God 
spoke, and all created things came into being through God's spoken Word. 
Second, John adds that the Word was in the beginning with God.” This 


associates the Word closely with God, the Creator. But what exactly is the 
nature of this relationship? Third, John asserts, in a striking exclamation 
point, that the Word was himself God. The reader is left to infer that there 
are two referents of Beög, God (the Father; John 1:14) and the Word (Jesus; 
John 1:17).9? 

John's striking opening assertion sets up the question of Jesus's identity 
that will dominate the rest of the entire Gospel, ultimately leading to Jesus's 
crucifixion: the deity of Christ! In the original historical context, Jesus 
faces escalating opposition from the Jewish leaders who consider his claim 
blasphemy (5:17-18; 8:58—59; 10:30—33). Indeed, at Jesus's trial, they tell 
Pilate the Roman governor, “We have a law, and according to that law He 
must die, because He made Himself the Son of God" (John 19:7). 

In our day, too, there are those who dispute Jesus's claim to deity, not least 
by challenging the conventional understanding of John 1:1, and here in 
particular the third phrase, “the Word was God" (Beöc ñv ó Aóyoc). In part, 
the reason for this is that the word order is reversed, with the predicate 
nominative (0£6c) preceding the subject (6 Aóyoc). Is it legitimate to infer 
from the lack of article in front of 0£6c that “God” is indefinite and should 
be rendered “a god"? The answer is a firm “no.” According to Greek 
syntax, it is common for a definite nominative predicate noun preceding a 
finite verb to be without the article. In this way, the subject (articular) is 
distinguished from the predicate nominative (anarthrous, i.e., without the 
article), yet without indicating that the latter is indefinite (as in *a god"). Of 
course, Jesus's deity does not rest on this one verse (see, e.g., John 20:28), 
but a sufficient knowledge of Greek syntax saves the reader from drawing 
the wrong conclusion.” 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this and the next two chapters is to cover the various uses 
of the Greek cases: the nominative, vocative, and accusative (this chapter); 
the genitive (chap. 3); and the dative (chap. 4). The main benefit you will 
derive from working through these chapters is that you will be acquainted 
with all the major categories of usage for each of these cases. Although 
there is occasional debate on some of the categories, as well as on 
individual examples, these categories do genuinely capture the essence of 


the various uses of these cases. Understanding the essence of each category 
of usage and grasping how the categories differ from one another will 
increase your ability to interpret the NT more accurately. 


THE GREEK CASE SYSTEM 


In English, the relationship of a particular substantive (noun or pronoun 
used in place of a noun) to the rest of a sentence is indicated through word 
order and prepositions. In Greek, on the other hand, these relationships are 
indicated by case markers (e.g., 1 John 5:11: Canv aióviov £óoxev ńpřv ó 
Beöc). In this example, the nominative case ó Beög designates the subject; 
the accusative case Gor|v aioviov conveys the direct object; and the dative 
case niv specifies the indirect object. Thus, we learn that God (subject) 
gave eternal life (direct object) to us (indirect object). Because Greek is an 
inflected language, distinguishing cases by distinctive endings, word order 
is not needed to mark out a word as the subject, direct object, or indirect 
object. Rather, word order may convey emphasis, especially when the 
conventional word order is reversed. 

As Brooks & Winbery note, *Case is that aspect of a substantive which 
indicates its grammatical relationship to the verb and/or other elements in 
the sentence.”°* In the present volume, we distinguish, as is customary, 
between five major cases: (1) nominative, (2) genitive, (3) dative, 
(4) accusative, and (5) vocative.® Other, primarily older, grammars employ 
the eight-case system. Young compares the five-case system and the eight- 
case system as follows: 


Five-Case System (Form) Eight-Case System (Function) 


> 


1. Nominative (Designation) . Nominative (Designation) 


N 


. Genitive (Description) 


2. Genitive (Description/Separation) Ablative (Separation) 


UJ 


> 


Dative (Interest) 
. Locative (Location) 
. Instrumental (Means) 


Sg] 


3. Dative (Interest/Location/Means) 


[ep] 


M 


4. Accusative (Extension) . Accusative (Extension) 


co 


5. Vocative (Address) . Vocative (Address) 


As Robertson notes, the difference between the five- and the eight-case 
system essentially consists in whether grammarians take as their point of 
departure the actual ending of the word (form) or the relationship expressed 
by the ending (function). Those using an eight-case system build their 
system on continuing case distinctions (function) despite the identity of 
forms in certain cases.? Proponents of the five-case system start with 
distinct forms and proceed to distinguish between different types of usage 
of identical forms. For example, does t deSı& tod 0200 DwwBeig in Acts 
2:33 mean “exalted to the right hand of God" (interest), “exalted at the right 
hand of God” (location), or “exalted by the right hand of God" (means)? 
Both systems have ways of distinguishing between these three major uses 
of the dative case. But while they arrive at these distinctions by different 
routes, both systems end up in essentially the same place.” 

In what follows, we have chosen to follow the five-case system as the 
simpler and more commonly used way of distinguishing between different 
case endings. For convenience's sake, we have grouped the nominative, 
vocative, and accusative together in the present chapter. Separate chapters 
will be devoted to the genitive and dative, respectively. In each instance, we 
will discuss the key characteristics of the case in question, followed by the 
main categories of usage. 


NOMINATIVE 


The nominative case is used to designate a person or object, normally as 
the subject.” Initially, the nominative was not considered a case, but simply 
the noun. When the nominative began to be treated as a case, it was still 
called by the word for noun, nominative, meaning “the naming or noun 
case."?! The Greeks called it the naming case because it regularly identifies 
the main subject of a sentence.? Its original use was to help identify the 
subject of a finite verb, and this remains its most common function.? The 
nominative occurs more often in the NT than any other case.”* 

In Greek, the verb expresses the subject as part of the verb form. For 
example, Aéyet means “he, she, or it says." In the third person singular, in 
particular, the meaning of the ending by itself is inconclusive, and “it was 
often felt necessary to ‘name’ the subject more definitely, so a noun was 
used.” The nominative is therefore “more than the case of the subject; it is 


the case of specific designation, and is in appositional relationship."?? For 
the nominative, it seems best to distinguish between major uses (subject, 
predicate nominative, apposition) and other uses (nominative of address, 
nominative of appellation, nominative absolute, and hanging nominative). 


Subject 

Major Uses of the Nominative Predicate Nominative 
Apposition 
Address 


Appellation 
Other Uses of the Nominative 
Absolute 


Hanging Nominative 


Major Uses 


The major uses of the nominative involve a grammatical construction in 
which the nominative case is dependent on the rest of the sentence.? They 
are subject, predicate nominative, and apposition. 


Subject 

The nominative is frequently “the grammatical subject of a clause.””® Most 
commonly, the noun in the nominative case is the subject of a finite verb. 
Normally, the verb is explicitly stated, though at times it is merely implied 
(most frequently, a form of sipi). The nominative can be the subject of 
active, passive, or middle verbs. If active, the subject performs an action. If 
passive, the subject is being acted upon by an agent. If middle, the subject 
acts upon itself or on its own behalf, or emphasis is put on the subject.” The 
subject can be a noun (with or without the article and/or an adjective), a 
pronoun, or even a whole noun phrase (such as a relative clause). 


e° TOTE rtapaytverot 0 Trooóbg ano tñç l'aàuAatac (Matt 3:13) 
Then Jesus arrived from Galilee (NASB) 


Jesus is the subject of the main verb, mapayivetan. 


° 'Ioávvng paptupei nepi qÚto0 kai kékpayev Aéyov (John 1:15) 


John testified about Him and cried out, saying (NASB) 


In this case, John is the subject of both finite verbs, as well as the participle. 


° Vp éouv KEMAAN THs yuvvoıkög (Eph 5:23) 
the husband is the head of the wife 


Note that àvńp is the subject while ke@adn is the predicate nominative. Both nouns 
lack the article, so word order helps distinguish between subject and predicate 
nominative. 


° iva rrapakAn0óotv ai xapótot otv oupfiao0évrec Ev ayarın 
(Col 2:2) 
that their hearts may be encouraged, having been knit together in 
love (NASB) 


Here ai kapdia is the subject of a finite verb in a dependent clause, as well as the 
subject of the adverbial participle ouppifao0£vtec. 


° Kai GAAoc &yyeAoc NAdev kai żotáðn ëm tod Bvoraotnpiov (Rev 
8:3) 
Another angel . . . came and stood at the altar 
The subject, “angel,” is further modified by the adjective &AAoc. 


Predicate Nominative 

Sometimes, there are two nominatives in a sentence: a subject nominative 
and a predicate nominative. In these instances, the predicate nominative 
provides further information about the subject. At times, the subject and the 
predicate nominative are virtually equivalent. More commonly, however, 
the predicate nominative describes a larger category of which the subject is 
a subset.'? In this regard, the predicate nominative is not dissimilar to an 
apposition. Grammatically, the predicate nominative serves as the 
complement (or completive) of a copulative verb (expressing a state of 
being rather than an action), that is, a linking verb such as cipi, ylvonou, or 
ónápyo (e.g., “I am the door,” Eyo cip ñ Bupa).'” 

Since sentences with a predicate nominative have two nominatives in a 
sentence—the subject nominative and the predicate nominative—the 
question arises how one can distinguish the predicate nominative from the 
subject. Wallace supplies the following helpful guidelines: 


1. The subject is the pronoun, whether made explicit or implied in the 
finite verb: ópeig éote TO qó toO kóopov (“You are the light of the world”; 
Matt 5:14). 

2. The subject will have the article: tò @opTiov pov éAoqopóv éouv (“My 
burden is light”; Matt 11:30); 0£6c ñv 6 Aóyoc (“the Word was God”; John 
1:1); 

3. The subject may be a proper name: ñv 6e Kaiapag ó ovpBovAevoac 
toic Ioudatoic (“Now Caiaphas was the one who had advised the Jews"; 
John 18:14). 


There are, however, times when the above guidelines by themselves are 
not conclusive. In such instances, the following “pecking order" can be 
established. First, the pronoun is to be given priority: *He [lit., this one] is 
the Son of God" (obt6¢ éotw ó vidc tod 0700; Acts 9:20; see also Matt 
11:14; 1 John 5:9). Second, in adjudicating between articular nouns and 
proper names, word order may be determinative: “My Father is the 
vineyard keeper" (6 natnp pov ó yeopyóc &ouv; John 15:1; see also Matt 
6:22; 13:55; John 8:39; 1 John 2:7). 


° Ó AÓyoc oaps Eyevero (John 1:14) 
the Word became flesh 


The subject has the article. 


° "[noo0G éottv ó ypiotógc 6 vióc Tod 0200 (John 20:31) 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God (NASB) 


The proper name, Jesus, indicates the subject." 


e QUTOC yàp EOTLV N sipñvn NEV (Eph 2:14) 
For He is our peace 


In cases where a pronoun and an articular noun are present, the pronoun will be the 
subject. 


e viveode è nou]tai Aóyou Kal ur] uóvov a&Kpoatat (Jas 1:22) 
But be doers of the word and not hearers only 


The subject is implied in the verb yiveoße (i.e., “you be . . ."). 


e ò Beög Ayanın Eotiv (1 John 4:8) 


God is love 


The articular noun is the subject. Note that subject and predicate nominative are not 
reversible: God is love, but love is not God. 


Apposition 

Two nominative substantives can stand in apposition to each other. When 
this takes place, the first nominative is the subject and the second further 
explains or identifies the subject."* This can be done by clarification, 
description, or identification. Wallace lists the four features that are present 
in an appositional relationship: (1) two adjacent substantives, (2) in the 
same case, (3) referring to the same person or thing, and (4) sustaining the 
same syntactical relationship with the rest of the clause.'°° 


° tic sbvaraı &qQiévat anaprtiag ei un eic 6 8666; (Mark 2:7) 
Who can forgive sins but God alone? 


In the Greek, “God,” ó 8eög, stands in apposition to “one” (eic). 
e° OUK cip WOTTEP oi Aoutoi TOV KVOP@TIWV, üprtayec, áówot, pool 
(Luke 18:11) 
I'm not like other people—greedy, unrighteous, adulterers 


The list of nominatives are all in apposition to oi Aoutoi and includes two adjectives 
and a noun, all of which are plural to agree with “the rest.” 


e Avópéoç 6 àó6£Aoó6G Xipovoc IIétpou (John 1:40) 
Andrew, Simon Peter's brother 


° TV 6š éyybc TO TTA0YQ, ñ éoptr] TOV Tovdsaiwv (John 6:4) 
Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, was near (NASB) 


The Passover is further defined as “the feast of the Jews." In this case the nominative 
in apposition is a different gender than the first substantive, but they still refer to the 
same thing. 


e° IlabdAoc 60020G Xpiotoó Inood (Rom 1:1) 
Paul, a slave of Christ Jesus (HCSB) 


As in all of his letters, Paul further identifies himself, in the present instance as a 
servant or slave of Jesus Christ. 


Other Uses 


Other uses of the nominative involve a construction in which the 
nominative is grammatically independent from the rest of the sentence. 
These include the nominative of address, the nominative of appellation, the 
nominative absolute, and the hanging nominative. 


Address 

Occasionally in the NT, a nominative is used in the place of a vocative in 
direct address.'” This use is in keeping with the nature of the nominative as 
a “naming” case.' Blass observes that there is “a tendency for the 
nominative to usurp the place of the vocative," even as far back as 
Homer." Examples include a majority of articular uses and a few 
anarthrous instances (with or without ó). 


e EXENOOV riuiác, viog Aavid (Matt 9:27) 
Have mercy on us, Son of David (cf. 15:22) 


° àppa ó nap, Tavta óuvatá oot (Mark 14:36) 
Abba! Father! All things are possible for You 


Here “Father” is in the nominative, while “Abba” is in the vocative. 


° oi Gvdp_Ec, cyanate tac Yuvoikag (Eph 5:25) 
Husbands, love your wives 


e° 0 0póvoc oou ó Heög eic TOV aiðva TOD aidvoc (Heb 1:8) 
Your throne, O God, is forever and ever (ESV) 
The finite verb “is” is implied."? 
e EÜPPALVOU ET’ AUTH, OVPAVE kai oi Qytot Kal oi ATLOOTOAOL kai oi 
npoonton (Rev 18:20) 
Rejoice over her, O heaven, and you saints and apostles and 
prophets (NASB) 


Appellation 
The nominative of appellation features a title as though it were a proper 
name." Blass calls this the *[n]ominative used to introduce names."!? As 


Dana and Mantey observe, “Since the nominative is by nature the naming- 
case, it is not strange that there should be a tendency to put proper names in 
this case irrespective of contextual relations."'? The key to identifying the 
nominative of appellation in the NT is that the nominative is used as a 
proper name when the word used would normally be in another case.''* The 
nominative of appellation *usually occurs after verbs of naming and calling, 
such as the passive voice of Aéyo and koAéo."!? 


e° Kal €KANON tO óvopa AvTOD Inooög (Luke 2:21) 
His name was then called Jesus (NASB) 


This is an example of kaAéw in the passive followed by the nominative, rather than 
an accusative as expected. 


e ueis Qoveité ue: ó S1SaoKaAoc, Kai: 6 küpioc (John 13:13) 
You call Me Teacher and Lord 


Here one would expect “teacher” and “lord” to be in the accusative case as objects of 
the verb and in agreement with pe, but they are in the nominative instead. 


° ok r]pvrjoo trjv rto uv pou Kal EV xoc ruépoac Avtıstäg 6 HAPTUG 
uov Ó TILOTÖG poo (Rev 2:13) 
And you... did not deny your faith in Me, even in the days of 
Antipas, My faithful witness 


While “Antipas” is in the genitive, the appellation “my faithful witness" is in the 
nominative. 


Absolute 

As is the case with all the special uses of the nominative, the noun in the 
nominative case is grammatically independent (“absolute”) from the 
remainder of the sentence." In this sense, all the special uses of the 
nominative—not merely the nominative absolute—are instances of an 
“independent nominative," though some use this designation 
interchangeably with “nominative absolute." Others do not distinguish 
between the nominative absolute and the hanging nominative.''® The 
difference between these two uses of the nominative, however, is that the 
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nominative absolute, unlike the hanging nominative, occurs “in 


introductory material (such as titles, headings, salutations, and addresses), 
which are not to be construed as sentences.” "° 


° üàpyr]| TOD eDayyeAtou Inoo0 Xpiotod (Mark 1:1) 
The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ 


° yüpic EXeog eipi]vr] ånò 0800 rtatpóc kai Xpiotod Inood tod 
Kupiov ruóv (1 Tim 1:2) 
Grace, mercy and peace from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord 


This is an opening salutation from Paul to Timothy.'” 


e° [Iaó20G 600206 0200 (Titus 1:1) 
Paul, a slave of God 


° Xupeov IIétpoc 600206G kai ànóotoAoc Inooð Xpito0 (2 Peter 
1:1) 
Simon Peter, a slave and an apostle of Jesus Christ 


“Simon Peter” is a nominative absolute while “a slave" and “an apostle,” as 
mentioned above, are in apposition, further specifying Peter’s identity. 


° amoKaAvUts Inood Xpiotob (Rev 1:1) 
The revelation of Jesus Christ 


Hanging Nominative 

Finally, the hanging nominative (also called “pendent” or “suspended 
nominative"?! or nominativus pendens) *is the logical rather than 
syntactical subject at the beginning of a sentence, followed by a sentence in 
which this subject is now replaced by a pronoun in the case required by the 
syntax.” It is different from the nominative absolute in that it is connected 
to the rest of the sentence. Yet unlike the major uses (subject, predicate 
nominative, apposition), it is grammatically independent from the 
remainder of the sentence. More specifically, one discerns a grammatical 
shift between the pendent nominative and the rest of the sentence that can 
be explained by logic rather than syntax. The following examples will 
illustrate this apparent incongruity. 


° TO 6 KAAOV onéppa obtoí eio oi Viol fig Baouetac (Matt 13:38) 
and the good seed—these are the sons of the kingdom 


“The good seed" is grammatically independent from the rest of the sentence, which 
the HCSB indicates with an em-dash. 


° taüta Q 0eopeite &Xeboovran ñuépo Ev aic obK &qoeOrjoexat Aldog 
émi Aí0o (Luke 21:6) 
These things that you see—the days will come when not one stone 
will be left on another 
The HCSB helpfully indicates the break in syntax with an em-dash. 


° ñ EKEIVOL oi SEKAOKTO EQ’ OG ETTEGEV Ó TUPYOS EV TO LUA@AL Kal 
ÄTLEKTEIVEV ADTODG, SoKeite . . . . (Luke 13:4) 


Or those 18 that the tower in Siloam fell on and killed—do you 
think.... 


The HCSB uses an em-dash to separate the pendent nominative, “those 18,” from the 
rest of the sentence. 


° DHEIG OÓ TIKOLOATE àT’ APXNG, Ev ópiv pevéto (1 John 2:24) 
Let what you heard from the beginning abide in you (ESV) 


Literally, the Greek reads, *You, what you have heard from the beginning, let it abide 
[or remain] in you.” 


° Ó VIKÕV Ttou]oQo AVTOV OTDAOV EV TH vağ TOD 0700 pov (Rev 3:12) 
The victor: I will make him a pillar in the sanctuary of My God 


The HCSB translation creatively brings out the presence of a pendent nominative in 
this passage by inserting a colon between “The victor" and the rest of the sentence.’ 


Some grammarians explain the effect of the hanging nominative with 
either emphasis or emotion." This is of some value, but such explanations 
need to be supplemented by an understanding of the function of the hanging 
nominative in the larger discourse context. Runge characterizes 
constructions such as the hanging nominative as “left-dislocations” that 
serve the purpose of announcing a topic or shifting contexts. Hanging 
nominatives draw additional attention to the topic or subject that is being 
introduced. "^ 


VOCATIVE 


The vocative (from Latin vocare, “to call”) usually occurs at the beginning 
of a sentence and indicates the person or group that is being addressed by a 
particular statement or command. There is some question as to whether the 
vocative technically qualifies as a separate case, although those who deny it 
is a case concede it must be treated like one." However, it is best to treat 
the vocative as a discrete case for two reasons. First, it is sufficiently 
distinct in certain forms, in particular the second and third declension 
singular. Second, while grammatically independent, it does have an 
important function in discourse, indicating the intended audience or 
recharacterizing them." The vocative, as mentioned, essentially conveys 
direct address, whether with or without the article or with the inflectional 


particle à? 


Uses of the Vocative Direct Address 


Direct Address 


The most common use of the vocative in the NT involves the use of a 
substantive without the article to identify the person or thing that is being 
addressed. 


° kúpte, ¿àv HEANG 60vacat pe xoBaptoot (Matt 8:2) 
Lord, if You are willing, You can make me clean 
° S15a0KQAE, T|veyKa TOV vióv pov rtpóc oé (Mark 9:17) 
Teacher, I brought my son to You 
° Aacape, ózópo Ëa (John 11:43) 
Lazarus, come out! 
In this case, the noun in the vocative is a proper name, Lazarus. 
° avaotac, IIétpe, 0000v kai qàye (Acts 10:13) 
Get up, Peter; kill and eat! 
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° ob ö£, © &vOpane deod, tadta pedye (1 Tim 6:11) 


But as for you, O man of God, flee these things (ESV) 


ACCUSATIVE 


The accusative case is the case of limitation or extension, delimiting the 
action of a verb. The accusative “measures an idea as to its content, scope, 
[or] direction."?! You may visualize the function of the accusative as 
indicating “the point toward which something is proceeding" or “the space 
traversed in such motion or direction.” The most frequent idea conveyed 
by the use of the accusative thus essentially encompasses three elements: 
the end, direction, or extent of an action." In each case, the accusative 
limits the action. For example, Matthew 22:24 contains the clause, “his 
brother is to marry his wife" (€myapuBpevoet ó ASEAMOC AUTO tv yuvoika 
avtov). The phrase “his brother is to marry" is completely open-ended, but 
“his brother is to marry his wife" puts a clear limit on the verbal action. 

According to Dana and Mantey, the accusative is “probably the oldest" 
and “certainly the most widely used of all the Greek cases."P* There are 
two main types of usage of the accusative: (1) substantival, and 
(2) adverbial.'^* 


Direct Object 
Cognate Accusative 
Substantival Uses of the Accusative Double Accusative 
Subject of Infinitive 
Apposition 
Measure 
Adverbial Uses of the Accusative Manner 


Respect 


Substantival Uses of the Accusative 


The substantival uses of the accusative include the accusative direct object, 
the cognate accusative, the double accusative, the accusative subject of the 
infinitive, and the accusative in simple apposition. 


Direct Object 

The most common use of the accusative is as the direct object of a 
transitive verb. As the direct object, the accusative is the recipient of the 
action and thus limits the scope of the action of the verb. The use of the 
accusative direct object is so common that the interpreter should routinely 
approach an accusative with the assumption that it indicates the direct 
object." One may also conceive of the accusative direct object in terms of 
certain (transitive) verbs taking the accusative, such as causative verbs 
(causing an action to be performed on a given object) or verbs of 
emotion." 


° Kai obK éyivookev abti Éoc ob éteKev vidv (Matt 1:25) 
but did not know her intimately until she gave birth to a son 
Joseph had no sexual relations with Mary, his fiancée, until she gave birth 
specifically to a son. 
e Kai ÖTIEOTEINEV TIPOG TOUG YERPYOUG TA Karp SovAov (Mark 12:2) 
At the harvest time he sent a slave to the vine-growers (NASB) 
In the parable of the wicked tenants, the owner of the vineyard specifically sent a 
slave (later, he would send his own son). 
° obtoc yàp Åyánnoev ó GEOG TOV Kkóopov, WOTE TOV D10V TOV 
ovoyev €SaKev (John 3:16) 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only Son (ESV) 
God specifically loved the world—the world he had made, and here specifically 
people who had fallen into sin—so that he gave, specifically his one and only Son, as 
a sacrifice for our sins. 
° oi ávópec, ayaTtate Tag yuvalikag (Eph 5:25) 
Husbands, love your wives 


Husbands are called upon specifically to love their wives (*your" is inferred from the 
context). 


e° Kñpuéov Tov àóyov (2 Tim 4:2) 
preach the word (ESV) 


Paul wants Timothy to be diligent to proclaim the Christian message. 


Cognate Accusative 

The cognate accusative of the direct object is aligned with the verb either 
with regard to the root of the word or with regard to the idea conveyed. The 
choice of a cognate for the accusative does not necessarily indicate any 
emphasis, unless another word is modifying it attributively, as in Matthew 
2:10, in the examples below.'” It usually functions as the direct object of 
the verb. 


e ióóvtec ÔÈ TOV KOTEPA £xáprjoav yapav LEYAANnV ooóópa (Matt 
2:10) 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced exceedingly with great joy 
(NASB) 
The HCSB here uses an idiomatic translation, *overjoyed beyond measure," to 
improve upon the literal, “they rejoiced with very great joy.” 
e Mopticete Toc üvOporouc Poptia voBáotakta (Luke 11:46) 
You load people with burdens that are hard to carry 
The Greek could also be translated, *You burden people with burdens that are hard to 
bear." 
e Tic MOWaivel notpivrv (1 Cor 9:7) 
who shepherds a flock 


e iva OTPATEUN Ev arai THY KAANV OTpatetav (1 Tim 1:18) 
that by them you fight the good fight (NASB) 


e ¿áv tic (Ón TOV AdEAQOv ADTOD ALAPTAVOVTA GPApTiav pr] PÒG 
8avatov (1 John 5:16) 


If anyone sees his brother committing a sin that does not bring 
death 


Double Accusative 

In certain contexts, a given verb may require more than one object to 
complete the meaning. These verbs take either (1) a personal and 
impersonal object or (2) a direct and predicate object. Wallace has noted 
that in cases where two accusatives denote a person and an impersonal 


object, the nearer object is the thing, while the more remote object is the 
person.'* A simple example comes from 1 Cor 3:2: “I fed you milk” (yaaa 
opc EMOTION), whereby “you” (pc) is the personal accusative and “milk” 
(yàÀa) the impersonal accusative. 


e° OV aitrjoet ó vióc ALTOD Gptov (Matt 7:9) 
if his son asks him for bread (ESV) 

e Kai EV EKEIVN TH nuépo EHE ook Epwtnoete OVSEV (John 16:23) 
In that day you will not ask Me anything 


e TIAALV ypetav EXETE TOD ÖLÖKOKEIV DHÄG TIVA tà otoryeia TÄG APYXTIG 
TOV Aoyiov tod 0700 (Heb 5:12) 


you need someone to teach you the basic principles of God's 
revelation again 


In the second type of pattern, the first accusative is the verbal object while 
the second accusative serves as the predicate complement. Matthew 4:19 
may serve as an example: *Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men" 
(NASB; dedte Óníoo pou, kai nomoa Opüg iic àávOpornov), in which 
case "fishers of men" further specifies what Jesus makes his disciples. 
Certain verbs commonly take the double accusative (in either pattern), such 
as verbs of asking or inquiring (e.g., aitéo), verbs of dressing or undressing 
(e.g., TEpIBAAAG®), and a number of causative verbs (e.g., notico). 


° Ó uióc Tod dvOpamov OVK HAVEV StakovnOFvar GAAG takovo 
Kai Sodval tr]v vyuyr|v AVTOD AUTPOV AvTi TOAADV (Matt 20:28) 
the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his 
life as a ransom for many (ESV) 


° HT TIOLEITE TOV oikov TOD TIATPÖG uou oikov £urtopiov (John 2:16) 


do not make my Father’s house a house of trade (ESV) 


° Ó 600G Eavtov AvTIAUTPOV UTEP TAVT@V (1 Tim 2:6) 


who gave Himself—a ransom for all 


Subject of Infinitive 

At times, the accusative functions as the subject of an infinitive although 
strictly speaking, the infinitive cannot have its own subject.'*' In such cases, 
the accusative indicates the agent who performs the action conveyed by the 
infinitive.“ So in Matthew 14:22, we read that Jesus “made the disciples 
get into the boat" (rjvàykaoev toc paðntàc Eeußfivon eig TO rÀoiov). The 
direct object of the verb is “the disciples" (tovc paðntác), which also 
functions as the subject of the infinitive “get into" (éppfivau). 


oul Aéyexe Ev BeeACeBovA ExBGAAEL pe tà óouróviac (Luke 11:18) 
For you say I drive out demons by Beelzebul 


“T” functions as the subject of “cast out.” 


Mp0 toO oe Pidınnov Qovfioot Svta UNO tr|v oukfjv eióóv oe (John 
1:48) 

Before Philip called you, when you were under the fig tree, I saw 
you 


Grammatically, an alternative translation would be “Before you (oe) saw Philip,” 
though contextually this rendering is not likely. 


kac EOTIV ÖIKALOV &poi toOto opoveiv UTEP TAVT@V DUAV I TO 
EXEL pe Ev Tñ Kapdia opc (Phil 1:7) 

It is right for me to think this way about you all, because I hold 
you in my heart (ESV) 


Again, the alternative would be *because you hold me in [your] heart." 


Kai yàp OgetAovtec civar ói6&tokaAot Stà TOV ypóvov, TAAL xpetav 
EXETE TOD SISKOKELV ÓLAG TIVE tà OTOIXEIA THC APXNG TAV Aoytov 
tov 0200 (Heb 5:12) 

For though by this time you ought to be teachers, you need 
someone to teach you again the basic principles of God’s 
revelation 


“Someone” (nvà), though in the accusative, is the implied subject of “to teach” 
(S$16K0KENV). 


EIG TO ur] EYKONTEOHOL TAG TTPOOEDYAG ðv (1 Pet 3:7) 


so that your prayers will not be hindered 


“Your prayers" serves as the subject for the passive infinitive &ykórtteo0o1. 


Apposition 

Similar to other cases, the accusative can be used in apposition to a second 
substantive in the accusative. Typically, the two accusatives occur one after 
the other, both referring to the same person or thing, with the second 
accusative further specifying the first accusative."? It is often helpful to 
insert the word *namely" before the second substantive to help determine 
whether placing the words in apposition to each other makes sense. For 
example, in 1 John 2:1, listed below, the relationship between “advocate” 
and "Jesus Christ" can be brought out by saying *We have an advocate with 
the Father, namely Jesus Christ the righteous." In such instances, the "first 
accusative substantive can belong to any accusative category," and the 
second accusative serves to clarify the first." 


° TIYOUHEVOG.. . TTOLLLAVEI TOV Aaóv pov TOV Topon (Matt 2:6) 
a leader... will shepherd My people Israel 

e Kai ċm M@AOV vióv OrtoCuytou (Matt 21:5) 
even on a colt, the foal of a beast of burden 


e° éGeAéGavto LtE@avov, &vópa TANPNS níoteog (Acts 6:5) 
So they chose Stephen, a man full of faith 


e àvaykoiov dE nynoaunv Enagpoditov tov àógAoóv koi ouvepyóv 
Kai OLOTPATI@TNV pou (Phil 2:25) 


But I considered it necessary to send you Epaphroditus—my 
brother, co-worker, and fellow soldier 


° TMAPAKANTOV EXOLEV TIPO TOV TIATEPA, Trooóv xpiotóv ÖLKALOV 
(1 John 2:1) 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous 
(NASB) 
Notice here that nouns in apposition do not need to be next to each other in Greek. It 


is the use of the case that helps identify how they are functioning and their 
relationship to each other. In the present instance, the apposition (‘Inoobdv xpiotóv, 


“Jesus Christ") is several words removed from the initial object (tapdaKAntov, 
* Advocate"). 


Adverbial Uses of the Accusative 


In this type of usage, the accusative functions in essence like an adverb in 
that it specifies manner, measure (time or space), or another aspect entailed 
by a given action. In fact, a number of words (quite frequently neuter 
adjectives as in the first example below) were employed with such 
frequency in an adverbial sense in the accusative that for all practical 
purposes they became adverbs (e.g., p&Aàov, TIPOTEPOV, nAeiotov).'^ As 
Brooks & Winbery note, *The adverbial accusative modifies a verb rather 
than serving as its object.”'* We will highlight three different uses of the 
adverbial accusative: (1) measure, (2) manner, and (3) respect.” 


Measure 

The accusative of measure indicates the extent of the action conveyed by a 
given verb, indicating either how long (which is the more common use) or 
how far the action took place.'* 


e Kai rtpoogA0ó6v HIKPOV, ETTEOEV ëm TIPOO@TIOV ALTOD (Matt 26:39) 
And going a little farther he fell on his face (ESV) 


° kai AUTOS ATEOTIAGBN AN’ atv coti Aldov BoÀñv (Luke 22:41) 
Then He withdrew from them about a stone's throw 

e Kai EV toic OUPAIC atv T| £&ouoía AVTAV KÖLKFIOAL TOUG 
àvOporrouc pijvag névte (Rev 9:10) 


so that with their tails they had the power to harm people for five 
months 


Manner 
An accusative of manner indicates how a given action takes place. It 


functions similarly to an adverb in that it further qualifies the action of a 
verb. 


° Önaye tipo ov ówAAGyn8t TH cg Gov (Matt 5:24) 


First go and be reconciled with your brother 


° ÖLKALODHEVOL Swpedv Th avtod yapıtı (Rom 3:24) 
They are justified freely by His grace 


° Gomacetal 0p Ev Kupi MOAAG AKvAac kai IIptoka (1 Cor 16:19) 
Aquila and Priscilla greet you warmly [lit., *many"; cf. KJV: 
“much”] in the Lord 


Respect 

As previously stated, at its core, the accusative case is the case of 
limitation, delimiting the extent of the action of a given verb in some way. 
The accusative of respect limits the action of the verb by indicating what 
the verb relates to. Wallace supplies the following helpful guidelines for 
identifying this construction: if you can supply the words “with reference 
to" or “concerning,” you may have this kind of construction. He also notes 
that this use is rather uncommon in the NT.P! The accusative of respect may 
be used with or without a preposition.’ 


° edikaimoav tov Heov Borrotévrec To Bantıopa Toóvvou (Luke 
7:29) 
they acknowledged God's justice, having been baptized with the 
baptism of John (NASB) 
The NASB supplies the word “with” to indicate that it was with respect to John's 
baptism that they were baptized. 


e° aKovoavtec SE KATEVÜYNOAV THY kapóíav (Acts 2:37) 
When they heard this, they were pierced to the heart 


The sense of Luke's statement is, “they were pierced with reference to the heart.” 


e QÀÀQ kaBac SedoKiLdopEsa UNO toO 0200 rtotevOf|von TO 
evayyéAvov (1 Thess 2:4) 
Instead, just as we have been approved by God to be entrusted 
with the gospel 


Here, the verb motevôñvo, a passive form, has the sense “to be entrusted with” 
followed by the accusative noun evayyéAtov. 


SUMMARY 


Major Uses of the Nominative 


: . - "Ioàvvng paptupei nepi adtod (“John 
TRE SUDIECGODS Une SUD. testified about Him"; John 1:15 NASB). 


Provides further information about the 
Predicate | subject as a complement of a ó Aöyog càp& éyévero (“the Word became 
Nominative | copulative verb (expressing a state of | flesh"; John 1:14). 
being). 


Further explains the subject by 
Apposition | clarification, description, or 
identification. 


TlabdAoc 600206 Xpiotod Inood (“Paul, a 
slave of Christ Jesus”; Rom 1:1 HCSB). 


Other Uses of the Nominative 


Address Used in the place of a vocative in oi üvópec, KYATTÄTE TAC yuvaikaq 
direct address. (“Husbands, love your wives"; Eph 5:25). 


Used in conjunction with an address or | oókéu eipi flog kArrjvot vióç oou 
Appellation | title where a case other than the (“I’m no longer worthy to be called your 
nominative would be expected. son"; Luke 15:21). 


Grammatically independent use of the 

nominative in introductory material IIa2oc 600A0c 0200 (“Paul, a slave of 
(such as titles, headings, salutations, or | God"; Titus 1:1). 

addresses). 


Absolute 


Ó VIK@V TOO avTOV OTDAOV EV tà va 
Hanging | The logical rather than syntactical tov 0200 pov (“The victor: I will make 
Nominative | subject at the beginning of a sentence. | him a pillar in the sanctuary of my God"; 
Rev 3:12). 


Uses of the Vocative 


Direct | The use of the articular or non-articular vocative to Aacape, Sedpo ëw (“Lazarus, 
Address | designate the person or thing being addressed. come out!”; John 11:43). 


Substantival Uses of the Accusative 


obtoc yàp riyanınoev ó BEC TOV 
Serves as the recipient of the action. KOopov (“For God so loved the 
world"; John 3:16 ESV). 


Direct 
Object 


TOV KaAOV Ay@va ryoviopo (“I 
have fought the good fight”; 2 Tim 
4:7). 


Cognate | Aligned with the verb either with regard to the 
Accusative | lexical root or the idea conveyed. 


(1) öv aitnoeı ó vióc aùtoð 
A verb requires more than one accusative óptov (“if his son asks him for 
Double | object to complete the thought, taking either bread"; Matt 7:9 ESV). 
Accusative | (1) a personal and impersonal object or (2) a (2) 6 600G éavtóv Qvt[ÀUTpov 
direct and predicate object. bmép rtávtov (“who gave Himself 
—a ransom for all”; 1 Tim 2:6). 


Functions as the subject of an infinitive, npö tob oe Pilınnov qovioa . . . 
indicating the agent performing the action ei6óv oe (“Before Philip called 
conveyed by the infinitive. you... I saw you”; John 1:48). 


Subject of 
Infinitive 


accusative further specifying the first 


j of burden"; Matt 21:5). 
accusative. 


Two accusatives are juxtaposed, both referring DC NE ; 
i : kai &ri MAAOVv LIOV órtoQuytou 
.: | to the same person or thing, with the second ii 
Apposition (“even ona colt, the foal of a beast 


Adverbial Uses of the Accusative 


Kai TPOOEAHWV HIKPOV, éreoev Erti 
Functions in essence like an adverb in that it npóconov avtod (“And going a 
Measure ps : E : » 
specifies measure (time or space). little farther he fell on his face"; 
Matt 26:39 ESV). 
T : . . ówoobpevor Swopedv TÅ avtod 
Functions in essence like an adverb in that it ; H P: : n 
Manner en yapiti (“They are justified freely 
specifies manner. : s 
by His grace”; Rom 3:24). 
Restricts the reference of the verbal action, KATEVOYNIOAV trjv kapóítav (“they 
Respect | indicating in what regard an action is were pierced to the heart"; Acts 


represented as true. 2:37). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) identify the case of each underlined 
noun and (2) determine the specific use of the noun based on its case. 


1. adoc àmóctoAoc Xpiotod Inood 61a 0gAr]uaoc 0200 Kai Tınödeog 
ó A6EAQöß (2 Cor 1:1). 

2. àvOpome, TIG HE KATEOTHOEV KPITHV ñ puepiotrv Ep ópüc; (Luke 
12:14). 

3. Inoodc ov i6Ov THY urtépa Kal TOV gaOnt|v rapeotóta bv Hydra, 
AEYEL TH ur tpt ybvaı, (Se ó vióc oou (John 19:26). 

4. uñ moAAoi ôtôdokador yiveo0e, KÖEAYOL uou, eióótec STL HEILOV kpitpa 
AnuhWwoneda (Jas 3:1). 

5. OUK €OXNKA Gveoiv tQ TIVEÜHATI pov TH pr] eopeiv pe Titov Tov 
KÖEA@OV pou (2 Cor 2:13). 

6. 6opeàv éAáperte, Swpeäv ôóte (Matt 10:8). 

7. Xuyg£ov IIétpoc 600A0G kai àrtóotoAoc Inood Xpiotod (2 Pet 1:1). 

8. évopkíGo LUGS TOV KUPLOV àvayvooOf|voi trjv EILOTOAT|V nW toig 
adeA@oic (1 Thess 5:27). 

9. Ó viKQv Tooo AUTOV otOAov EV tà vað toO 07200 pov (Rev 3:12). 

10. kai ioù éyo LEO’ ÓuÕV Eil TTAOAG TAG ruépac Ewg TÅG OVVTEAELAC 
TOD aidvoc (Matt 28:20). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


AHAPTAVO 
GG 
OTTO) 
OPY@V, -OVTOG, Ó 
BovAoLaL 
óÉQ 
EYYLL@ 
EKATOV 
EKEIDEV 
EXEYX@ 
EHAULTOU 
Éunpoo0ev 
émíiünut 
Epyalonaı 
EUAOYEO 
aupáCo 
Ogpartebo 
00pa, ñ 
Katvóc 
KQAÀQG 
KALXAOHAL 
kepóaítvo 
Abo 
HApTUpia, ñ 
HÄPTUG, Ó 
HIKPOG 
oikoóouéo 
ob 
TApAAALBaVe 
ra pítotrpt 
TIÉVTE 
TIEp100€00 
TIAQXVOD 


I sin (43) 

worthy, fit, deserving (41) 

I touch, take hold of (39) 

ruler, authority, judge (37) 

I wish, want, desire (37) 

I bind, tie (43) 

I draw near, approach (42) 

one hundred (17) 

from there (37) 

I reprove, correct (17) 

(of) myself (37) 

in front of, before (48) 

I lay upon, put upon (39) 

I work, do, perform (41) 

I bless, praise (42) 

I marvel, am amazed, wonder (43) 
I heal, restore, serve (43) 

door, gate, entrance (39) 

new, unused (42) 

well (37) 

I boast, glory (37) 

I gain (17) 

I loose (42) 

testimony, witness (37) 

witness (35) 

small, short (46) 

I build (up), erect, edify (40) 
where (25) 

I take (to myself), take with/along (49) 
I place beside, present (41) 

five (38) 

I exceed, overflow, abound (39) 
I go astray, be misled, wander about aimlessly (39) 


TIPQAOOW I do, accomplish, practice (39) 
TIPOBATOV, TO sheep (39) 

oréppa, -atoc, TO seed, descendants, children (43) 
TEAOG, -OUC, TO end, goal (40) 


TEA@VNG, Ó tax-collector (21) 
TEOOAPEG four (41) 
COTE (just) as, so (36) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


EBVIKOG unbelieving, worldly (4) 
EVEVI|KOVTO ninety (4) 

EVVEQ nine (5) 

KATAPPOVEO I look down on, despise, scorn (9) 
HETAEU between (9) 

TTAPIKOUW@ I refuse to listen to, disobey (3) 
TPAYHA, -ATOG, TO thing, matter, affair (11) 


OVUQWVEM I am of one mind, agree (6) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Matthew 18:10-20 


19°OpÄTE ur] KATAPPOVNONTE évóc TOV HIKP@V TOVT@V: AEY@ yàp piv OTL oi 
ÄYYEAOL atv EV o0pavoic óià TAVTOG BAETIOVOL TO rtpóoorov TOD TIATPOG 
LOL TOD Ev oópavoic. !! [See discussion of text-critical issue below] 

12 Ti piv ó6okei; &àv yévntaí Tıvı AVOP@TI@ ékatòv rpoópara kai TAAVNO Ev 
EF AUT@V, OLX AONOEL tà évevr]kovta évvéa éri TA OPT kai rtopeuOeic Intel 
TO TAQV@LEVOV; ?xai éàv YEVNTAL EVPETV AUTO, UNV Aéyo oprv OTL yatpet 
ET AVTO LAAAOV ñ ETL toic évevr]kovta évvé£a toig ur] reràavruévotc. 

14 oótoc OUK £ouv HEANHA £urpoo0ev TOD TIATPOG væv TOD Ev oópavoic tva 
àróAntat £v TOV LIKP@v toÚtov. 'Eàv 68 åpapthon [sic oë] ó àógAqóq 
VOL, Ürtaye EAEYEOV KÜTOV HETASD GOD kai AUTOD HOVOL. EAV cou door, 
exepdrnoac tov adeA@ov oov: àv 68 pr] Akovon, rapáAape petà OOD ETL 
Eva f] 800, tva emi OTÖHATOG 600 HAPTUP@V ñ tpiàv otað Mav Prpa: U €av 
SE TAPAKOVOT AUT@V, eire TH £k«Anroto- éàv SE kai ts £kkArjotaq 
MAPAKOVON, Éoto oot óortep ó EBVIKOG kai ó TeA@vNs.'? Auv Aéyo Univ. 
doa €av órjonre Emi ING yñç Eotar SedEpEva Ev OVPAVG, Kal Goa £àv AVONTE 
Ertl THC yfjc Eotar AgAuuéva Ev Opava. > TIAAıv [unv] A€y@ piv óu €av 
500 ouuiQovrooow LE óuóv mÀ TÄG yñç nepi navtóc ripáypaoc OD ¿àv 
ATTIOWVTAL, yevr]loetat aótoic MAPA TOD TIATPÖG LOU TOD Ev oópavoic. ? ob 
yap cio úo ñ TPEIG ovvnypévo EIG TO épóv OVOLLG, EKET cipi EV uoo 
QUTOV. 


Reading Notes"? 
Verse 10 


e ‘Opate (“see”) — Pres act imp 2nd pl opdw. This word functions 
rhetorically to draw attention to the following command (pn 
Katawpovnonte). We find similar constructions with opdte in Matt 
9:30; 16:6; and 24:6. 


° pr Katagpovnonte (“do not despise”) — Aor act sub 2nd pl 
katawpovew. Here we have an example of the negated aorist 
subjunctive used as an imperative—the prohibitory subjunctive (i.e., 
the subjunctive used to prohibit something). It is important to note the 


distinction here between form (subjunctive) and function (imperative). 
When morphologically tagging (labeling) such forms for a digital text, 
scholars must decide whether to label the words according to form or 
function. Students should be aware that such prior tagging decisions 
will influence search results of digital Greek texts. 


° £vóc TOV HIKP@V TODT@Vv (“one of these little ones”) — tv pıkpõv is an 
example of the partitive genitive—"the whole" of which something 
else is a part (see also v. 15 and é& Du@v in v. 19). That is, there is a 
group of little ones (the whole) and Jesus refers to one of them (the 
part). évóg is a genitive direct object following the verb Katagppoveo 
(“despise”). 


° Ayo yap bpiv Ott (“For I tell you that") — yap is called a post-positive 
particle, i.e., a little word (particle) that almost always comes second 
(post-positive) in a phrase. Here yap functions to introduce an 
explanatory subordinate clause. That is, the subordinate clause 
introduced by yap explains why Jesus's disciples should not look down 
on “one of these little ones." 6ti introduces the content of Jesus's 
discourse following the verb of speaking (Aéyo). Depending on 
context, Óóu can also introduce causal clauses, and in such cases it is 
usually translated “for” or “because” in English. 


° oi GyyeAol avTAV Ev obpavoic Sia Tavtdc (“in heaven their angels 
always see") — abtóv is a genitive of relationship, or possibly genitive 
of possession (in a broad metaphorical sense).^^ Note the plural 
ovpavoic (literally, “heavens”) mirroring the Semitic plural DNW 
(heavens). The prepositional phrase 61 mavtoc (literally, “through all 
[circumstances ]"), like €v obpavoic, also is an adverbial modifier of the 
verb BAérovoi describing when this seeing occurs, i.e., “always.” 


e DAértovot TO ttpóoconov TOD TTATPOG pou TOD £v obpavoic (“see the face 
of my Father who is in heaven") — BAértovot is a pres act ind 3rd pl of 
Piero. Obviously, the reference to God's “face” is an 
anthropomorphism—the use of human attributes to describe God which 
is not to be taken literally. The article tod substantizes the prepositional 
phrase Ev oópavoic, turning it into an adjectival modifier of tod matpdc 
pov (see also vv. 14, 19). 


Verse 11 


* The NA? and UBS? do not include any text after v. 11, judging the 
additional words in some manuscript traditions to be a later addition to 
Matthew's original writing. The Byzantine text tradition, reflected in 
the KJV translation, records these words for v. 11: HABev yàp ó vidc tod 
avOpamtov Coal TO ANOAWAOG (“For the Son of Man is come to save 
that which was lost"). As the additional words are missing from the 
best and earliest manuscripts (external evidence), and we detect a 
harmonizing scribal tendency with Luke 19:10 (internal reasoning), we 
have good grounds for concluding that Matthew did not write these 
words at this point in his Gospel. Modern Bible translations have good 
reasons for not including a *verse 11." Metzger writes, *There can be 
little doubt that the words NAdev yàp ó vidc Tod &vOporou (ntoao 
Kal) ooa TO ATIOAwAÖG are spurious here, being absent from the 
earliest witnesses representing several textual types (Alexandrian, 
Egyptian, Antiochian), and manifestly borrowed by copyists from Lk 
19.10. The reason for the interpolation was apparently to provide a 
connection between ver. 10 and verses 12-14.”'°° In reality, modern 
Bible translation committees are not removing a part of the inspired 
text; they are removing an addition to the inspired text made by a later 
scribe. 


Verse 12 


e Ti ópiv Soxei; (“What do you think?") — Literally, “What does it seem to 
you?" doxei is the pres act ind 3rd sg of ó6okéo. Duiv is a dative of 
reference or respect, i.e., how does it seem from the reference point of 
the “you” (the disciples)? (see also oot in v. 17). 


° ¿àv yEvytai twi dáv0pormo Exatov npópaxa (“If a man has a hundred 
sheep”)” — Literally, “If there is [belonging] to a certain man a hundred 
sheep." óv introduces the protasis (“if” clause) of a 3rd class 
conditional sentence—presenting a hypothetical reality for the hearers’ 
consideration. yevntaı is aor mid sub 3rd sg of yivopou with the 
implied impersonal subject, translated “there is” or “it is." &v@pama is 
a dative of possession. 


° xai màavnô Ev £& avtav (“and one of them has gone astray”) — 
TÀavnOf is an aor pass sub 3rd sg of tAavaw. The prepositional phrase 
ë& avtav functions as a partitive. Note the rough breathing mark over 
Év distinguishing it as the neut sg cardinal number “one.” The 
preposition Ev has a smooth breathing mark and lacks an accent. 


° obyi AONOEL TA évevir]kovta Evvea £ri tà OPT) (“does he not leave the 
ninety-nine on the mountains") — ovyi begins a rhetorical question. 
Such questions marked with some variation of où (“no,” “not,” here 
obyi being more emphatic) usually imply a positive answer (i.e., “Yes! 
Why yes, of course he will do that!”). &ọńhosı is fut act ind 3rd sg of 
oni, a deliberative future. 


° Kal nopsvdeig Intel TO màavopevov; (“and go in search of the one that 
went astray?") — nopeudeig (aor pass ptc masc nom sg mopEevopat), a 
participle of attendant circumstances, here translated as another 
indicative verb. Cntei is a pres act ind 3rd sg of the contract verb (nteo. 
Note the circumflex over the final diphthong, marking the contraction 
of vowels (Cnté + & = Intel). TO rÀavopevov (pres pass ptc neut acc sg 
TÀaváo) is a substantival participle functioning as the direct object of 


Intel. 
Verse 13 


° Kal £àv yévntar evpeiv avbto (“And if he finds it”) — Literally, “And if it 
should happen that he finds it." This periphrastic construction possibly 
reflects Semitic influence (cf. Luke 11:27). edpeiv is aor act inf of 
&eópioko and has an implied subject accusative atóv. 


° üprjv 2£yo piv Ott (truly, I say to you”) — óu functions to introduce 
the content of Jesus's following pronouncement. 


° yaípet £t auT@ (“he rejoices over it") — Pres act ind 3rd sg yaípo. 
Following verbs that express emotions or opinions, Erti sometimes 
functions causally—as here. ° qút@ is dative because of the 
preposition émi, which is frequently followed by a dative object. 


° HOAAOV fj EI toic £vevir]kovta £vv£a (“more than over the ninety-nine”) 
— The construction uAAAov ñ (“more than") is used to communicate 
comparison between two things. Though évevrjkovta évvéa (“ninety- 


nine") is an indeclinable cardinal number, the article toig makes its 
dative function clear. 


° toic ur] nenavrpévorg (“that never went astray”) — Per pass ptc neut dat 
pl mAavaw. The dative participle, whose case is governed by èni, is 
substantival. As expected, the non-indicative form is negated by un. 


Verse 14 


° obtoc ODK £otw HEAP (“So it is not the will") — Pres ind 3rd sg eit, 
which has an implied impersonal subject (“it”). 8€Anua functions as the 
predicate nominative and lacks the article, though the following 
prepositional phrase clearly imbues the noun with a definite sense. 


° EHTLPOOBEV tod TTATPOG pv TOD £v obpavoig (“of my Father who is in 
heaven") — Notice that the ESV chooses to follow the reading that 
includes uou (B F H f^) instead of ouv (X D° L W f! Byz). Most 
commentators note the Semitic style of this whole phrase. BDAG, 
citing this use of £urtpooßev, classifies it “as a reverential way of 
expressing oneself, when one is speaking of an eminent pers[on] and 
esp. of God, not to connect the subject directly with what happens, but 
to say that it took place ‘before someone.” t 


° iva AnoAnTaL £v TOV HIKP@V TovTwV (“that one of these little ones 
should perish”) — iva introduces a content clause— giving us the 
content of the Father's will. ärtöAntaı is an aor mid sub 3rd sg of 
ATTOAAULI. 


Verse 15 


° 'Eàv 62 apaprnon [eig o2] ó à6z290G oov (“If your brother sins against 
you") — óé is a post-positive particle. While the exact function of öde is 
debated, it is rendered with a wide variety of English glosses—or 
sometimes, it is untranslated (as above). Greek authors seem to prefer 
óé as a transitional word when there is “change” or “difference” 
introduced into the flow of thought. Here, the speaker (Jesus) 
transitions from parable to explicit communal injunction. eig oé is in 
brackets because of the textual debate about its inclusion. The editors 
of UBS? gave the variant a *C" rating (indicating that the UBS 
committee “had difficulty in deciding which variant to place in the 


text").^? Students will note in the textual apparatus that two early 
codices (X, Sinaiticus, and B, Vaticanus) lack the variant."? Regardless 
of whether the variant was present or not in the original manuscript, the 
sense of the passage is largely unchanged. ó àó£Aqóc cou refers to an 
outwardly visible member of the Christian community. As v. 17 will 
imply, depending on the brother's response to rebuke, he may be a 
"false brother." 


° bmaye EAey&ov avtov (“go and tell him his fault") — Pres act impv 2nd sg 
bmaya. Though the present imperative frequently commands a regular 
or repeated activity, the context here clearly points to a discrete 
occasion. Verbs of motion prefer the present tense-form even for a 
command for a specific occasion. EXey&ov is aor act impv 2nd sg of 
ëÀéyxo. The word “and” is supplied in English translation for 
smoothness of style; in the original Greek, there is no conjunction 
between the two commands. 


° petagd ood Kai ADTOD póvou (“between you and him alone") — The 
preposition petagv is followed by genitive object—here a compound 
genitive (ood Kal ovtod). About addressing an offense privately, A. T. 
Robertson remarks, “Such private reproof is hard to do, but it is the 
way of Christ."!9? 


° €av oov aKovon (“If he listens to you") — éàv begins another third class 
conditional clause. dkobon is aor act sub 3rd sg of àkxoóo. The verb 
&kovw often takes a genitive object, as here (ov). 


e éképórjoag tov A6EAQOV oov (“you have gained your brother") — Aor act 
ind 2nd sg «epóatvo. The direct object of the verb is the masc acc sg 
tov adEAQOV, with the article as expected when modified by a genitive 
personal pronoun. 


Verse 16 


e €av 62 pr] Akodon (“But if he does not listen") — Aor act sub 3rd sg 
a&kovo. While &kovw can refer simply to the physiological reality of 
hearing sound(s), in this verse, &kobw clearly has connotations of 
hearing favorably. 


° tapáA^ape peta ood £u Eva ij úo (“take one or two others along with 
you") — Aor act impv 2nd sg mapoAapupávo. Note that present 
imperative endings are normally used with 2nd aorist forms, as here 
(mapaAaBe). 


° iva ¿mì OTONATOG 600 paprópov ñ vpiov otað Mav pipa (“that every 
charge may be established by the evidence of two or three witnesses") 
— {va introduces a purpose clause followed by the aor pass sub 3rd sg 
of totnpt. Matthew's use of otópa here is an example of metonymy 
where “mouth” figuratively stands in for the utterance of the mouth 
(ie., testimony). While introductory Greek students usually learn 
“word” as the only definition for priua, Louw & Nida list these two 
additional semantic fields for pfina: statement (833.98) and event 
(813.115). Which meaning seems to be intended in Matthew 18:16? 


Verse 17 


° eav $£ napakodon avtav (“If he refuses to listen to them") — 
mMapakovon is an aor act sub 3rd sg of mapaKkove. This verb is regularly 
followed by a genitive direct object, as here (avtdv; cf. TG EKKANOLAG 
later in this verse). 


° eine TH EKKAnola (“tell it to the church”) — Aor act impv 2nd sg Àéyo. Tñ 
&kkAnoíq is a dative of indirect object. This is only one of two verses in 
the Gospels where the word EkkAnola occurs (see also Matt 16:18). 
Some liberal scholars question whether Jesus envisaged an ongoing 
community with leadership and boundaries of the type described here. 
Thus, sometimes Jesus's instructions here are classified as a later 
ecclesiastical interpolation. Nevertheless, if Jesus truly was one of the 
greatest teachers and leaders in history, even from a purely non- 
supernatural perspective, it seems likely that he would envision the 
forthcoming needs of his burgeoning group of followers. Though the 
word ekkAnola might not occur elsewhere in the Gospels, the concept 
of a defined community of Jesus's followers is often found.!*! 


° £üv ÔÈ Kal tG EKKANolag MapaKovon (“And if he refuses to listen even 
to the church") — kat is either ascensive (“even,” as in the ESV 
translation above) or connective (“and”). Only context can determine 
its function. 


° €OT 001 WOTEP ó £Üvixóc kai ó TEA@VNG (“let him be to you as a 
Gentile and a tax collector") — £oto is a pres impv 3rd sg of sipi. The 
third singular imperative in Greek is frequently translated as *let him 
.... Students must understand that “let him...” is not a statement of 
permission, but a command. It could be translated “he must/should 
... 47 Ò £0vikóc and ó teA@vns both have the article because they stand 
for the generic category or class of tax collectors and unbelievers 
(literally, as in the ESV: "Gentile". In English, we usually 
communicate that a noun represents a generic category with an 
indefinite article (“a” or “an”) or by employing the plural of the noun 
(i.e., “treat him like you treat Gentiles and tax collectors"). 


Verse 18 


e Ayur|v 2£yo piv (“Truly, I say to you”) — This pleonastic (redundant) 
phrase is left out of some dynamically-equivalent translations. The 
phrase functions rhetorically to emphasize the following 
pronouncement. 


° doa £àv ñnontz Eni TG yñç Eortaı Sedepeva £v obpavo (“whatever you 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven") — The correlative pronoun 
(600; lexical form: 6006) with the indefinite particle àv (or éàv) is 
translated as an indefinite relative clause (i.e., “whatever... ."). önonte 
is aor act sub 2nd pl of 6£o. The prepositional phrase emi tfjg yfic is 
translated *on earth" (i.e., in this visible and tangible realm of local 
church life). &otaı is the fut mid 3rd sg of cipi. SeSeueva is per pass ptc 
neut nom pl of 6£o. Grammarians debate how to translate the future of 
cipi + per pass ptc, a relatively rare perfect periphrastic participle.‘ 
The two main options are (1) *will or shall be bound" (ESV, NIV) or 
(2) “is already bound" (HCSB).'° The “binding” and “loosing” in these 
passages refers to the church's temporal pronouncement of who is 
forgiven by God (“loosed” from sins), distinguished from those who 
are outside of his favor (still “bound” by sins).'™ 


° Kai Goa àv Adonte Eni TiS ys ~otat Acàvpéva Ev OVpava (“and 
whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven”) — Avonte is the 
aor act sub 2nd pl of Abw. AgAvpEva is the per pass ptc neut nom pl of 
Abo. 


Verse 19 


° TIadıv [apınv] A£yo bpiv óu (“Again I say to you") — åpńv is put in 
brackets by the editors of the GNT because there is significant debate 
as to whether Matthew included the word in his original composition or 
whether it was added by later scribes. If the word was added by later 
scribes, it was likely an inadvertent harmonization with a common 
phrase spoken by Jesus in the Gospels. Note the textual apparatus in 
your UBS or Nestle-Aland GNT. 


° £üv 600 oupQovrjooo EF DOV £ni TÅG YG epi TTAVTOG TIPAYHATOG 
od £àv aiujoovta (“if two of you agree on earth about anything they 
ask") — oupoovrjooo is an aor act sub 3rd pl of cupugovéo. Jesus 
often speaks hyperbolically (nepi mavtocg npáypatoc), but underlying 
his invitation to prayer about any matter are unstated qualifications— 
the main one being that the prayer is in accord with the Father's will 
(1 John 5:14). Certainly, Jesus is not promising that a sinful request 
will be granted as long as two Christians agree. The relative pronoun 
ob + the indefinite particle &v (or &&v in this case) introduces an 
indefinite relative clause. aitrjoovtat is aor mid sub 3rd pl of ait£o. 
Verbs of asking/requesting often appear in the middle voice in Greek. 


° YEVNOETAL AVTOIC APA TOD TATPOG pou TOD Ev obpavoic (“it will be 
done for them by my Father in heaven") — Literally, “it will come about 
for them from my Father in the heavens." yevnoetai fut mid ind 3rd pl 
yivopiat. avtoic is a dative of personal interest (advantage). 


Verse 20 


° od yap eiow 600 ij Tpeig ovvnypévor (“For where two or three are 
gathered") — ob, though in form a genitive relative pronoun, functions 
as an adverbial particle of place (“where”). The participle ovvnypévor 
(per pass ptc masc nom pl ovvayw) completes the verbal idea as a 
periphrastic participle. While this verse is often cited with regard to 
small group prayer, it should be noted that the larger context of the 
passage is about church discipline. That is, the prayer in v. 19 is most 
naturally understood as dealing with the straying brother. One might 
paraphrase Jesus's words: *As you are led by my Spirit in dealing with 


a straying brother or sister, don't be discouraged or afraid, my 
authoritative and comforting presence is there. You are not acting 
alone, but under and with my authority." 


° £i; TO ¿pòv óvopa (“in my name") — Euöv is a pronominal adjective 
meaning *my" (lexical form: épóc). The pronominal adjective is rarer 
than the genitive personal pronoun and possibly more emphatic (e.g., 
“in my own name"). 


° ¿kEi cip £v péoo abtóv (“there am I among them") — Literally, “there I 
am in their midst." aótóv is probably best labeled a genitive of 
possession (metaphorical). 


Chapter 3 


GENITIVE CASE 


GOING DEEPER 


hristmas cards frequently proclaim, and Christmas carols echo, the 

well-known angelic pronouncement at Jesus's birth of *peace on earth, 
good will toward men."!* Or do they? A closer look at the actual passage in 
Luke 2:14 proves both intriguing and illuminating. In context, Luke opens 
his narrative of the birth of Jesus Christ with reference to the Roman 
emperor Caesar Augustus (31/27 BC-AD 14) who presided over the 
“Golden Age” of Rome and was widely heralded for having ushered in the 
period of Pax Romana, the *Roman peace." Jesus was born during the reign 
of Augustus, the Roman "Prince of peace." In keeping with Isaiah's 
prophecy, Jesus, too, came as the “Prince of peace," and yet, the peace he 
came to bring was of an entirely different kind.'® Jesus's peace was not 
coercive, backed up by Roman military might; it was an otherworldly, 
supernatural peace—peace with God—that no human power can procure 
and no amount of money can buy. 

In God's providence, the census ordered by Caesar Augustus brought 
Joseph, Jesus's adoptive father, and Jesus's mother Mary from Nazareth 
where they lived to Joseph's ancestral home of Bethlehem, the town of 
David. According to Micah's prophecy, this was the city where the Messiah 
was to be born.'*' In the tradition of David, the shepherd-king, it was there 
—in Bethlehem—that Mary gave birth to Jesus. Local shepherds became 
the bewildered recipients of an angelic visitation pronouncing good news: 
“Today in the town of David a Savior has been born to you; he is the 
Messiah, the Lord. This will be a sign to you: You will find a baby wrapped 
in cloths and lying in a manger" (Luke 2:11—12 NIV). 

At this announcement, a contingent of angels appeared, praising God and 
saying, *Glory to God in the highest heaven, and on earth peace to those on 


whom his favor rests” (NIV; 66080 Ev Ówtotoig Beğ xai Emi yç eiprivn Ev 
àvOporoig evdoKiac). Grammatically speaking, the subject of the first 
clause is ó6ó&a (“Glory”) and the subject of the second clause is sipńvn 
(“peace”). The contrasting locations are Ev bWiotoic (“in the highest”) and 
emi yfjg (“on earth"), and the respective recipients 8e@ (“God”) and 
àvOporoicg evdoKiac (“those [lit., the men/people] on whom his favor 
rests”). Most modern English translations render the noun evdoKiac 
(literally, *of good pleasure") as denoting an attribute of the recipients of 
peace rather than as a second subject on par with “peace.” Are those 
Christmas cards and carols that proclaim “peace on earth, good will toward 
men," then, wrong? Let's take a look. 

First of all, there is a text-critical issue.’ Does the original text of Luke 
2:14 read evdoxiac (“of good pleasure," genitive case) or evdokia (“good 
will," nominative case)? In Greek, the difference is only a single letter, a 
final sigma (c). A look at the oldest and most reliable manuscripts makes 
clear that all three major codices—Sinaiticus (X), Alexandrinus (A), and 
Vaticanus (B)—point to £06okíag as the original wording. Interestingly, in 
both Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, later correctors erased the final sigma in 
order to change the harder genitive to the easier nominative reading which 
subsequently found its way into many Byzantine manuscripts and writings 
by the Church Fathers."? Later still, the King James Version based its 
rendering of Luke 2:14 on this textual tradition, issuing in the translation, 
"on earth peace, good will toward men." And many Christmas cards and 
carols followed suit! 

But, you may ask, what difference does it make whether “good will” is in 
the nominative or genitive case in the present passage? Is there an actual 
difference in meaning between these two renderings? In fact, there is. The 
traditional English translation “peace on earth, good will toward men" 
pronounces peace and good will toward all people, that is, humanity at 
large. While at some level this is doubtless true with regard to Christ's birth 
(see the reference to “great joy for all the people” in Luke 2:10), the angels’ 
pronouncement is almost certainly restricted more specifically to “those on 
whom God's favor rests,” that is, “the people of God's good pleasure.” 
And how does one become the recipient of God's good pleasure? In short: 
by putting their faith in Jesus the Messiah. 


At his baptism, and again at the transfiguration, Jesus himself was 
uniquely declared to be God's beloved Son with whom God was well 
pleased.'”? Now, through Jesus’s human birth and ultimately through his 
sacrificial cross-death on our behalf, peace with God is available to those 
who become recipients of divine favor through faith in God's beloved Son. 
This is the “good news” the angels proclaimed at Christ's birth, and this is 
the gospel we are called to proclaim to others in our day. Thus, knowledge 
of textual criticism and Greek grammar, along with careful study of the 
context of Luke 2:14, reap rich dividends in theological understanding. The 
angels rejoice and praise God for working out his salvation in and through 
the birth of the Messiah. And “the people in whom God draws near through 
Jesus will experience the harmony and benefits that God bestows on his 
own.” 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to cover the various uses of the Greek case 
called the genitive. The main benefit you will derive from working through 
this chapter is that you will be acquainted with all the major categories of 
usage for the genitive. Although scholars debate the specific nomenclature 
of some of these categories, as well as individual examples, they genuinely 
capture the essence of the various uses of the genitive case. Understanding 
the essence of each category and grasping how they differ from one another 
will make an important contribution toward helping you interpret the NT 
more accurately. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GENITIVE CASE 


The genitive is the case of description or quality and in some cases 
separation."^ Whereas the accusative case limits verbs, the genitive limits 
nouns. The function of the genitive is similar to that of an adjective or 
adverb, denoting the quality of a given person or thing.” The phrase 
“Father of the Lord Jesus Christ" (natňp tod Kupiov rpóv Inood 
Xptotovd) in Eph 1:3, for example, both limits the scope of the word 
*Father" and specifies that God is the Father *of our Lord Jesus Christ." In 
most cases, the English translation will include the word “of.” This at times 
may lead to ambiguity, such as when speaking of *the revelation of Christ," 


which may alternatively refer to Christ revealing himself to others 
(subjective genitive) or a biblical writer's teaching about Christ (objective 
genitive). In terms of word order, the genitive normally follows the noun 
it qualifies but precedes it when the reference denotes emphasis or 
contrast.” 

Another interesting feature of NT instances of the genitive is that genitives 
tend to string together, especially in Paul's writings (genitive chains or 
concatenative genitives). In such cases, each genitive further qualifies the 
genitive that precedes it. Blass, Debrunner, and Funk speak of “a quite 
cumbersome accumulation of genitives” at some occasions in which “the 
governing genitive must always precede the dependent genitive.""? Second 
Corinthians 4:4 may serve as an example: “the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ" (tov qon opóv TOD edayyzAlov tG Sóng TOD Xpiotob). 
In this case, the noun “the light” (tov porttolióv) is described as proceeding 
from “the gospel" (tod ebayyeAlou; first genitive), which is further 
described as having as its content “the glory” (tfj; óó8rnc; second genitive) 
specifically “of Christ" (tod Xpiotoó; third genitive).'” 

The uses of the genitive can be broken down into three major categories: 
adjectival, verbal, and adverbial. In addition, genitives may be used in other 
ways, such as genitives of apposition or genitive direct objects. Some 
grammarians (such as Moule) are minimalists, trying to reduce the 
categories to as few as possible, fearing that too many categories may only 
confuse the student. Others (such as Wallace) try to bring out as many 
variations in the NT use of genitives as possible. In this chapter, we will try 
to steer a middle course. The proliferation of categories for the genitive can 
indeed be bewildering. Students are encouraged to start by asking 
themselves if a given instance of the genitive is adjectival, verbal, or 
adverbial and then try to determine the specific use of the genitive within 
those three categories. They may want to use the summary charts in the 
back and then go to the more detailed description of each individual 
category below. 


ADJECTIVAL USE 


Description 
Attributive 
Possession 
Adjectival Uses of the Genitive Relationship 
Source 
Material or Content 
Partitive 
Subjective 
Verbal Uses of the Genitive 
Objective 
Time or Place 
Separation 
Adverbial Uses of the Genitive Means or Agency 
Comparison 
Price 
Apposition 


Other Uses 
Direct Object 


As mentioned, the genitive is the case of description or quality. In this 
regard, it is similar in function to the adjective, which likewise provides a 
further description of a noun by assigning it a given quality (e.g., "the good 
shepherd"). For this reason the (1) genitive of description (discussed first 
below) represents virtually the quintessential type of usage of the genitive. 
While the nomenclature varies in the standard grammars, most 
grammarians also discuss (2) the attributive genitive; (3) the genitive of 
possession; (4) the genitive of relationship; (5) genitive of source; (6) the 
genitive of material or content; and (7) the partitive genitive.'?! 


Description 


The genitive of description further limits or defines its head noun in some 
way that is not better described by other common genitival uses. As 
Wallace rightly notes, this is a catch-all category, because all genitives are 


in essence descriptive. The remaining adjectival uses of the genitive 
discussed below are more nuanced instances of this broad category. 
Genitive of description, then, is the last-choice category when none of the 
more specific categories seem to fit.'® 


e QVEKTOTEPOV €OTAL y Xoóópov Kai l'opóppov Ev TIHEPA KPlOEWC 
(Matt 10:15) 


It will be more tolerable on the day of judgment for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah 


The genitive offers a further description of the day that Jesus is speaking about. 


e éyéveto Toàvvnc .. . Knpvoowv Bantiopa peravotag (Mark 1:4) 
John came... preaching a baptism of repentance 


John's baptism expresses repentance or is accompanied by repentance. Note, the 
noun Bantiopa is further limited or described by the genitive petavoiac, but none of 
the other major genitival categories expresses precisely the biblical author's specific 
nuance (which is determined by a careful contextual reading). 
e yo ci Å Búpa TOV npoßatwv (John 10:7) 
I am the door of the sheep 


e° OnooupíiCetG oeavtõ Opynv Ev NEPA ópyfic (Rom 2:5) 
you are storing up wrath for yourself in the day of wrath 
The day of wrath is described as a day characterized by God's wrath upon humanity's 
sin. 
° Ev rjuépa oo trjptag (2 Cor 6:2) 
in the day of salvation 


That future day is here described as a day of salvation for believers." 


Attributive 


The attributive genitive is also called the “Hebrew genitive," or “genitive 
of quality." ^? It denotes an attribute of the head term, conveying an 
emphatic adjectival idea.'®° This use of the genitive is common in Hebrew 
where a construct chain is used to describe an adjectival relationship. For 
example, Genesis 37:3 refers to a *robe of many colors." The Hebrew is a 


simple construct relationship (0°02 n1H3), which means a “many colored 
robe." In fact, the LXX treats this phrase, and many like it, as a simple 
adjectival relationship (xıt@va moiwKiAov). If you can take the genitival 
modifier and place it in adjectival form in front of the head noun in your 
English translation (and that construction conveys the biblical author's 
meaning), then the genitive is rightly labeled as an attributive genitive.'?” 


e EAUTOIG TTOWJOATE MiAOUG ŠK TOD papiovaà TAG Adıklag (Luke 16:9) 
make friends for yourselves by means of the unrighteous money 
Literally, the phrase reads *money of unrighteousness," denoting a quality or attribute 
of money. 
° mopevou, Ott OKEDOG ékAoyfjc &otív por obtoc (Acts 9:15) 
Go! For this man is My chosen instrument 


Literally, the phrase reads "instrument of choice." 


° oic rO£Anoev ó Beöc yvopítoar ti TO MAODTOC tfjc 668nc (Col 1:27) 
God wanted to make known among the Gentiles the glorious 
wealth 

Literally, the phrase reads, *the riches of the glory." 


° MEPOV TE tà rtávta tà prpau tic óuvógpieog avtod (Heb 1:3) 
He sustains all things by His powerful word 
Literally, the phrase reads “by the word of his power." Again, “his” (adtod) is a 
possessive genitive. 
e éAéy&a rt&oav WULYTIV nepi MAVTOV TOV Épyov Aoeßelag atv 
(Jude 15) 
to convict them of all their ungodly acts 


Literally, the phrase reads “their works of ungodliness."'^ 


Possession 


The genitive of possession identifies ownership with regard to the noun it 
modifies. For a genitive relationship to be considered possessive, the head 
noun must be something that can be owned, and therefore will not normally 


refer to concepts. In many cases, this involves the use of a possessive 
pronoun. '® 


° rjv Eotan ñ KAnpovouia (Mark 12:7) 
the inheritance will be ours 


The word order (genitive pronoun preceding the noun) may indicate emphasis. 


° éuBac 68 eig ëv TOV màoiav, 6 ñv Zipovog (Luke 5:3) 
He got into one of the boats, which belonged to Simon 


Simon was the owner of the boat. 


° Kai eioeAdövteg eic tóv oikov PıAinnov (Acts 21:8) 
we entered the house of Philip 
The house was owned by Philip. 


e mávta yàp bu@v otv (1 Cor 3:21) 
for all things are yours 


° ETIELTA oi TOD XPLOTOD £v t napovoig avTOD (1 Cor 15:23) 
after that those who are Christ's at His coming (NASB) 


The genitive designates those who belong to Christ at the second coming. 


Relationship 


The genitive of relationship normally denotes a family relationship, 
whether a person's parent or spouse or some other kinship relationship. The 
word indicating the relationship is often (but not always) omitted but can 
easily be inferred from the context. At times reference is made to the 
family in a general sense.'”' 


° 'Iakaßov tov tod ZePedaiov (Matt 4:21) 
James the son of Zebedee (NASB) 


The Greek reads literally, *James the of Zebedee" (note that *son" is appropriately 
italicized in the NASB); “son” is easily inferred. 


e Mapia ñ Tooñtoç (Mark 15:47) 
Mary the mother of Joses 


*Mother" must be implied from the context. 


e° éyéveto pua 0200 eri Iadvvnv tov Zayapiov vióv (Luke 3:2) 
God's word came to John the son of Zechariah 


In this case, “son” is made explicit; the word order is article-genitive-noun in the 
accusative. 


e° éónAo80r yap por nepi DUdvV, àógAqoí pou, nò tv XAONG (1 Cor 
1:11) 
For it has been reported about you to me, my brothers, by 
members of Chloe's household 


Literally, the expression simply reads, *by [those] of Chloe." One may reasonably 
infer that this constitutes a general reference to Chloe's household. 


e àó6gAqoc 62 Takopov (Jude 1) 
a brother of James 


The relationship is made clear by supplying “brother.” 


Source 


The genitive of source indicates the origin of the head noun (note the 
translation “from” rather than “of”). Brooks & Winbery note that there will 
be times where a distinction between the genitive of source and the 
subjective genitive will be hard to make, since what a person produces 
(subjective genitive) has its origin in that person (genitive of source). The 
way to distinguish between the two is by keeping in mind that the 
subjective genitive is normally used with nouns conveying action.'” For 
example, the reference to “the Father's promise" (tv émayyeA(av tod 
ntatpöc) in Acts 1:4 may at first appear to be a genitive of source, since the 
promise comes from the Father. But émayyeAtav is a noun of action, so this 
is probably an instance of a subjective genitive. 


° ÄYVOODVTEG yap tr]v tod 0700 ÖLKaloolvnv (Rom 10:3) 
because they disregarded the righteousness from God 


e iva 61a TG ÜTTOLOVÄÜG kai là TS TAPAKANOEWS TOV YPaQ@v THV 
edmida £yopuev (Rom 15:4) 


so that we may have hope through endurance and through the 
encouragement from the Scriptures 


° iva ñ OrtepBoÀn xfj; 6óuvápieoc ñ TOD 0200 Kai uÅ ë€ Hv (2 Cor 
4:7) 
so that this extraordinary power may be from God and not from us 
e° Kain eiprvr| Tod 0zoÜ ñ ÜTTEPEXOLOA TIAVTA VODV MPOUPTOEL TAC 
Kapdiac ópóàv (Phil 4:7) 
And the peace of God, which surpasses every thought, will guard 
your hearts!” 


e noa npogrreia ypagric idtac EMIADOEWS o0 yiveraı (2 Pet 1:20) 
No prophecy of Scripture comes from one's own interpretation"? 


Material or Content 


The genitive of material indicates the material of which the head term is 
made. Wallace notes that this use is rather rare in the NT, because this idea 
is normally conveyed by ëk + the genitive.?" The genitive of content is 
similar, but describes the material that is contained in the head term. The 
genitive of content does not apply only to physical content, as in *a cup of 
water" (see Mark 9:41 below). It can also refer to “communicative content,” 
as in “the message of the cross" (see 1 Cor 1:18 below).'”° 


Material 


e ovdeic de mBás EentißAnpa pikoug &yváoou (Matt 9:16) 
But no one puts a patch of unshrunk cloth (NASB) 
This genitive of material indicates that the patch was made of cloth. 
° ñ obv Mapiap AaBodoa Aitpav ubpou vápóou TLOTIKÄG TOAUTILOU 
(John 12:3) 
Mary therefore took a pound of very costly perfume of pure nard 
(NASB) 


° yópov XPLOOD Kai apyvpov Kai AtBov TILIOL Kai papyaprtov 
(Rev 18:12) 


merchandise of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls 


Content 
The genitive of content, whether literally or figuratively, indicates the 
content of an object or abstract noun. 


° Öç yàp àv notion DUGG roti ]piov böatog (Mark 9:41) 
And whoever gives you a cup of water 


This genitive of content indicates that the cup was filled with water. 


° koutcaoca àAóápaotpov popou (Luke 7:37) 
She brought an alabaster jar of fragrant oil 


The genitive indicates that the jar was full of fragrant oil. 


° Ó Aóyoc yàp Ó TOD OTALPOD toic LEV ÄTTOAALHEVOIG popia EOTIV 
(1 Cor 1:18) 
For to those who are perishing the message of the cross is 
foolishness 


This is an example of what Young calls a genitive of content containing 
“communicative content" (i.e., a figurative use). ?? 


Partitive Genitive” 


The partitive genitive can be slightly challenging to understand. The head 
substantive in the phrase represents a “part” of some whole. The whole is 
described by the genitive. For example, in the phrase Tıveg tijg KOVOTWÖLAG 
(“some of the guards," Matt 28:11), the genitive phrase tfj; KOVOTWÖLAG 
indicates the whole, the Pharisees, while the head substantive tivec 
indicates the part of the whole, some of the Pharisees. The head noun will 
be a number, percentage, or adjective describing the whole, such as “some.” 
At times the partitive genitive occurs in conjunction with the preposition 
amo or ék and is articular. 


° Noav óé TIVEC TOV ypappaéov ¿Kei koOrjuevot (Mark 2:6) 
But some of the scribes were sitting there 


The large group is the scribes; *some" denotes a portion of the whole. 


° éupàc 68 eic £v TOV mÀotov (Luke 5:3) 
He got into one of the boats 


There were several boats; “one of the boats" again denotes a part of the whole. 


° cic TO elvat Huds ómapyriv Tiva TOV OOTOD KTIOHAT@V (Jas 1:18) 
so that we would be the firstfruits of his creatures 


The firstfruits are a portion of all of God's creatures. “His” (avtod) is a genitive of 
possession. 


e Kai TO TPITOV TAG YS KATEKÄN xai TO TPITOV TOV 6£vópov 
Katekan (Rev 8:7) 
So a third of the earth was burned up, a third of the trees was 
burned up 


In John's vision, not the entirety of the earth and of the trees was burned up but only 
a third each. 


e iva ONOKTELV@OLV TO Tpitov TOV dvO0ponov (Rev 9:15) 
so that they would kill a third of mankind?! 


VERBAL USE 


The verbal use of the genitive occurs when the genitive is related to a head 
noun that communicates an action and could be "transformed" into a 
verb.” We may distinguish (1) the subjective genitive and (2) the objective 
genitive.” This distinction has recently been the subject of considerable 
scholarly debate with regard to the question as to whether the Pauline 
phrase míotG XpiotoO is best translated as “faith in Christ" (objective 
genitive) or as “the faithfulness of Christ" (subjective genitive). 


Subjective Genitive 


When a genitive noun is attached to a head noun having an inherent verbal 
quality (e.g., love, anger, desire), then the genitive often functions as the 
subject of that verbal idea. For example, if the expression “love of God" 
could be rearranged to “God loves x" and maintain accurately the author's 
intent, then *of God" is a subjective genitive. One of many examples in the 
NT can be found in 2 Cor 5:14, which states, “For the love of Christ 
controls us” (NASB; ñ yàp ayarın TOD Xpiotod cuvéyet r]uác).?^ The head 


noun Ayarın has an inherent verbal quality, and we are thus predisposed to 
read the genitive attached to it as a subjective or objective genitive.*” 
Context makes clear that Paul is speaking about Christ's love for his people, 
so TOD Xpioto0 would be the subject of the verbal idea *love"—a 
subjective genitive. Whether a given genitive is a subjective or objective 
genitive (or some other kind of genitive) can be inferred only from the 
context. 


° 1) miot oov 0EO@KEV oe (Luke 18:42) 
Your faith has healed you 


The person Jesus healed exercised faith. 


° EV TH órtopovf| piov KTNOAOBE TAG yuxàc Du@v (Luke 21:19) 
By your endurance gain your lives 


Jesus is calling on his hearers to endure. 


e KÜTN éotiv ñ uaprupia Tod Iwavvov (John 1:19) 
This is John's testimony 


John the Baptist testified. 


e TIC r]u&c xoptost ATO Tic Ayarıng TOD Xpiotod (Rom 8:35) 
Who can separate us from the love of Christ? 
Paul is not speaking of our love for Christ (which would be an objective genitive; see 
below), but Christ's love for us. 
° EV toÜto EYAVEP@HN ñ Ayan TOD 0200 Ev rjpiv (1 John 4:9) 
In this was manifested the love of God toward us 


John is writing about God demonstrating his love for us, not the love we exercised 
toward him. 


Objective Genitive 


When a genitive noun is attached to a head noun having an inherent verbal 
quality (e.g., love, anger, desire), then the genitive often functions as the 
object of that verbal idea. If the expression *love of God" could be 
rearranged to *x loves God" and maintain accurately the author's intent, 
then ‘of God’ is an objective genitive. ‘x’ in the example stands for the 


subject implied in the literary context (e.g., he, she, they, I, etc.). To state 
the same idea slightly differently, the objective genitive receives the action, 
serving as the object to the verbal idea implied in the noun it modifies. 

A great verse to illustrate the distinction between the subjective and the 
objective genitive is Acts 9:31: *So the church . . . had peace, being built up 
and walking in the fear of the Lord [objective genitive] and in the 
encouragement of the Holy Spirit [subjective genitive], increased in 
numbers" (ñ uév obv éKKAnoia . . . eiyev eiprivnv otkoóopoupuévn, Kal 
TTOPEVOHEVN TO Qoo TOD kuptou xai tfj TTAPAKATIOEL TOD dytou TIVEDHATOG 
emtAnOvveto). The church feared the Lord (objective genitive), and the Holy 
Spirit encouraged believers (subjective genitive). 


° ñ 6€ TOD nvedpatog BAaoconpia ook &ose8rnoevo (Matt 12:31) 
but the blasphemy against the Spirit will not be forgiven 
The Holy Spirit becomes the object of blasphemy. 


e €yete riouv 0200 (Mark 11:22) 
Have faith in God 


Robertson comments, “we rightly translate [this phrase] ‘have faith in God,’ though 
the genitive does not mean ‘in,’ but only the God kind of faith."^?" 


° 614 Tov POBov xàv Tovdatev (John 7:13) 
for fear of the Jews (ESV) 


e LLAPTUPA yàp avtoic Ott (ñÀov 0200 ëyovor (Rom 10:2) 
I can testify about them that they have zeal for God 


God serves as the object of zeal. 


° Ka8@c TO LAPTUPLOV TOD Xp1oTod EBEBaiwOn Ev uiv (1 Cor 1:6) 
In this way, the testimony about Christ was confirmed among you 


Christ was not doing the testifying (which would be subjective genitive); rather, he 
was the object of the church's proclamation. 


ADVERBIAL USE 


In many instances, the genitive is similar in function to an adverb. We may 
distinguish between: (1) the genitive of time or place; (2) the genitive of 


separation; (3) the genitive of means or agency; (4) the genitive of 
comparison; and (5) the genitive of price. 


Time or Place 


The genitive of time or place indicates the location in time or space where 
an action occurs. The focus is on kind or quality, and reference may be 
made to both "position in space (ie., in, at, on, under) and extension 
through space (i.e., toward, from)."?? In the NT, time is indicated by as 
many as three cases: the genitive, the dative, and the accusative. In general, 
kind of time (or time during which) is indicated by the genitive; point in 
time (answering the question *When?") by the dative; and extension of time 
(answering the question “How long?”) by the accusative.?? 


Time 

e TIPOOEDXEODBE 68 tva ur] yévntm ñ vyt ouv yeyiovoc (Matt 
24:20) 
Pray that your escape may not be in winter 

e Kaidgac, &pyiepeUc àv TOD EviaVTod éketvou (John 11:49) 
Caiaphas, who was high priest that year 

e° daBovtec SE oi paOrrai qÚto0 vuKTog (Acts 9:25) 
but his disciples took him by night?^'? 


Place 


e peta ó& trjv pevoiceotav BaßuA@vog (Matt 1:12) 
After the exile to Babylon (NIV) 


Note the translation “to Babylon" (rather than “of Babylon"). Alternatively, this 
could also be classified as a Hebrew genitive, designating the Babylonian exile (as 
opposed to, e.g., the Assyrian exile). 


° €KELVIG riuigAAev óiépyeo00t (Luke 19:4) 
He was about to pass that way 


e Kai HBewpeite kai KKOUETE STL OÚ póvov "Eo£oov (Acts 19:26) 


You both see and hear that not only in Ephesus?" 


Separation” 


The genitive of separation indicates motion away from or distance, 
whether literally or figuratively. It is called the genitive of disassociation in 
older grammars, and an English translation of a genitive of separation 
usually is prefixed by the addition of the words “from,” “away from,” or 
“apart from.” The genitive marks the place from which distance or 
separation is being measured. Often this use is found in conjunction with 
verbs containing the prepositional prefix ano.?'* 


e TO KOlVOV tod rtaAaıod (Mark 2:21) 
the new from the old (ESV) 


° EK@ALOEV QÙTOÙG TOD BovAnpartog (Acts 27:43) 
kept them from their intention (NASB) 


e KNOOTNOOVTAL TIVEC THSG TUOTERG (1 Tim 4:1) 
some will depart from the faith?” 


° ANEXEOHAL TOV CAPKIKOV £rOupióv (1 Pet 2:11) 
to abstain from fleshly desires 

e TOV 610 THV £&v tà aioOrt)pia yeyuprvaopéva £yóvtov TIPOG 
ÖLÖKPLOIV KaAOD TE Kai kakoð (Heb 5:14) 


for those whose senses have been trained to distinguish between 
8 
good and evil?! 


Means or Agency 


Means 

The genitive of means conveys the impersonal means or instrument by 
which a given action is carried out. This type of genitive is translated with 
“by” rather than “of.” 


e GAA’ moteta AVTOIC TOD ATIEXEOHOL TOV AALOYNHAT@V TOV 
cilov (Acts 15:20) 
but instead we should write to them to abstain from things polluted 
by idols 

e° Q Kai AaAoÓ[iev OK EV HLÖAKTOIG àávOpornivnc oootac ÀOyotcç 
(1 Cor 2:13) 
We also speak these things not in words taught by human wisdom 


° Ó yàp BEdc àme(paotóc éotiv kakóàv (Jas 1:13) 
For God is not tempted by evil?!” 


Agency 

The genitive of agency communicates the personal means or instrument by 
which an action is carried out. Like the genitive of means, this type of 
genitive is translated with “by” rather than “of.” 


° Ev yevvrtoic yvvaık@v (Matt 11:11) 
Among those born of women 


The reference is to those born by women. 


e HEDTE, oi EUAOYNHEVOL TOD TTATPOG pou (Matt 25:34) 
Come, you who are blessed by my Father 


e ixavoc 6€ KAauduoög éyévero návtæv (Acts 20:37) 
There was a great deal of weeping by everyone*^? 


Comparison 


At times the genitive is used to denote comparison (in which case the 
appropriate translation is “than”).”'” In such instances, the basis or standard 
on which the comparison is made is put in the genitive case. The genitive of 
comparison is regularly used in conjunction with a comparative adjective 
(e.g., uetCov). 


° Ó è Órtíoo pov EPXÖHEVOG IOXLPOTEPÖG pov Eotıv (Matt 3:11) 


But after me comes one who is more powerful than I (NIV) 
e ¿àv LIN TIEPLOOEUON KEG ñ ÖIKALOOUVN rÀeiov TOV ypoppatéov 
Kai Papicatov (Matt 5:20) 


unless your righteousness surpasses that of the scribes and 
Pharisees 


Literally, the phrase reads, *unless your righteousness abounds more than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees” (note also the emphatic position of “your” [budv], a 
possessive genitive). 


e Ñ yàp yuyr| TTAEIOV OTV THS tpoorjc koi TO oia TOD £vóopartoc 
(Luke 12:23) 
For life is more than food and the body more than clothing 


° Eyo 68 €y@ tv Laptupiav peio Tod T@avvov (John 5:36) 
But I have a greater testimony than John's 


° 11ElLov Eotiv ó Beög Tis Kapdlag ñuóv (1 John 3:20) 
God is greater than our heart (ESV)^? 


Price 


The genitive of price indicates the price or the value that attaches to a 
given item. Some grammars list this under “genitive of measure.””' 


e° ovyi 600 otpouOía dooaptov nosita (Matt 10:29) 
Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? (ESV) 
° MpoonvexXOn AUT cic ógeuétrc puptov xaAávtov (Matt 18:24) 
one who owed 10,000 talents was brought before him 
° ovyi Snvapiov cuvegovrjoóc uot; (Matt 20:13) 
Didn't you agree with me on a denarius? 
e° rIyopdodnte yàp "fic (1 Cor 6:20) 
For you have been bought with a price (NASB) 


e yoivig citov Snvapiov, Kai tpeic yotvikec kpi8óv órvaptou (Rev 
6:6) 
A quart of wheat for a denarius, and three quarts of barley for a 
denarius?” 


OTHER USES 


There are several other uses of the genitive that do not easily fit into the 
classification scheme (adjectival, verbal, or adverbial) above. Many of these 
are infrequent in the NT and have been dealt with briefly in relevant 
footnotes attached to more significant uses above. The most important other 
uses of the genitive in the NT are the genitive of apposition and the genitive 
of direct object.?? 


Apposition 


It is possible to distinguish two types of genitive appositional 
constructions. The genitive in simple apposition provides an alternate name 
for a given noun in the genitive. Both the head term in the genitive and the 
genitive of apposition thus refer to the same person or object, though they 
describe it in different ways.” In translating the genitive in simple 
apposition, the word *of" will usually not be used in translation. 


Simple Apposition 


e TOTE érÀnpo09n TO pn0šv Sia Tepeuiou tod Mpo@ntov (Matt 2:17) 
Then what was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet 


Jeremiah is identified as “the prophet." 


° Kai od pietà Tod NacCapnvoó rjo0a tod Inood (Mark 14:67) 
You also were with that Nazarene, Jesus 


'The Nazarene is identified as Jesus. 
e Ev ÖLIKALOODVN TOD 0200 r]uóv kai O@Tfpog Inood Xprotoð (2 Pet 
1:1) 
through the righteousness of our God and Savior Jesus Christ 


In a momentous affirmation of his deity, *our God and Savior" is identified as Jesus 
Christ.^^ 


The epexegetical genitive provides a clarifying or explanatory identifier of 
the head noun, which may be in any case (determined by its own 
grammatical function in the sentence). In translation, the phrase “namely,” 
“which is," or “that is," is often used. 


Epexegetical 


e ékeivoc 68 £Aeyev nepi TOD vao TOD O@patoc ato (John 2:21) 
But he was speaking about the temple of his body (ESV) 


The evangelist refers to the temple which is Jesus's body. 


e Kai AnWeobe trv S@peav tod áytou nveoparoc (Acts 2:38) 
you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit 
Peter here speaks of the gift, namely the Holy Spirit. 


e Beöc, ó oùs rjuiv Tov Appaßava Tod nveoparoc (2 Cor 5:5) 
God, who gave us the Spirit as a downpayment 


Paul refers to the downpayment, which is the Spirit." 


Direct Object 


The genitive routinely occurs after certain verbs. Normally, the direct 
object of a verb occurs in the accusative case, but some verbs take their 
direct object in the genitive case. Such verbs can be grouped into five major 
categories: (1) verbs of sensation (AKO0@, ÜTT@, YEVOLAL, KPATED), 
(2) verbs of emotion or volition (£ru&upiéo, ériAavOGvopuat, HLLVNOKOHAL, 
HVNHOVEU@, tuyxóávo), (3) verbs of sharing (Kkotwovéo, pgevoAaupávo, 
HETEX@), (4) verbs of ruling (&pyo, Dao soo, Kupıebw), and (5) verbs of 
separation (APIOTNHIL, botep£o, oetóopat).7 


° yi] tog boteprjoare (Luke 22:35) 
you did not lack anything, did you? 


e oi vekpoi AKOVOOVOL TG Pvg toO viod toO 0200 (John 5:25) 
the dead will hear the voice of the Son of God 


° (pyupiou ij xpvoton ñ ipatiopod obdevog ëre0Úunoq (Acts 
20:33) 
I have not coveted anyone's silver or gold or clothing 


e auaptia yap Du@v ov KupieDoet (Rom 6:14) 
For sin will not rule over you 

° ov 60vao0e TPANEING kupiou HETEXELV Kai TPATTEING óouroviov 
(1 Cor 10:21) 
You cannot share in the Lord's table and the table of demons? 


SUMMARY 


Material or 
Content 


Subjective 


Time or 
Place 


Adjectival Uses of the Genitive 


Further limits or describes the head noun, but 
other common genitival categories do not capture 
the specific nuance. 


Denotes an attribute or innate quality of the head 
term, conveying an emphatic adjectival idea. 


Identifies ownership with regard to the noun it 
modifies, often employing the use of a possessive 
pronoun. 


Denotes a family relationship such as a person's 
parent or spouse. The word indicating the 
relationship is often omitted and must be inferred. 


Indicates the origin of the head noun (“from”). 


Indicates the material of which the head term is 
made or specifies the content of an object or 
abstract noun. 


Whether by itself or in conjunction with the 
preposition amo or Ex, the articular noun in the 
genitive denotes the whole of which the head 
noun is a part. 


Verbal Uses of the Genitive 
Functions semantically as the subject of the 


verbal idea implied in the head noun, producing 
the action. 


Functions semantically as the direct object of the 
verbal idea implicit in the head noun, receiving 
the action. 


Adverbial Uses of the Genitive 


Indicates the location in time or space where an 
action occurs. The focus is on kind or quality. 


Bartıona petavoiag (“a 
baptism of repentance”; Mark 
1:4). 


TO pria TAG SuvapEas 
avtod (“by His powerful 
word"; Heb 1:3). 


Kai £eio£ABóvrec eic TOV oikov 
@u\innov (“we entered the 
house of Philip"; Acts 21:8). 


"Iáxopov tov tod ZeBedaiov 
(“James the son of Zebedee”; 
Matt 4:21). 


trjv Tod Beod SikatoobvnV 
(“the righteousness from 
God”; Rom 10:3). 


Material: yópov ypvood 
(“merchandise of gold”; Rev 
18:12). 


Content: notripiov bSatoc (“a 


cup of water”; Mark 9:41). 


Ev TOV nAolov (“one of the 
boats”; Luke 5:3). 


Tig UAC YOPIOEL ATO TIC 
Ayärıng tod Xpiotod; (“Who 
can separate us from the love 
of Christ?”; Rom 8:35). 


Exete niotıv 0go (“Have faith 
in God”; Mark 11:22). 


Time: haBovtec 68 oi pabntai 
avtod vuKTog (“but his 
disciples took him by night”; 
Acts 9:25). 


Separation 


Means or 
Agency 


Comparison 
Price 


Apposition 


Direct 
Object 


Indicates motion away from or distance, whether 
literally or figuratively (“from”). 


Conveys the impersonal means or personal agent 
by which a given action is carried out (“by”). 


Used to denote comparison in conjunction with a 
comparative adverb (“than”). 


Indicates the price that is paid or the value that 
attaches to a given item. 


Other Uses of the Genitive 


The genitive of apposition provides an alternate 
designation (simple) of a genitive head noun or 
provides an explanatory (epexegetical) 
restatement of a head noun in any case. 


Verbs of sensation, emotion or volition, sharing, 
ruling, or separation, take their direct object in the 
genitive case (instead of the accusative case). 


Place: peta è ty 
petoikeoiav BaßvA@vog 
(“After the exile to Babylon"; 
Matt 1:12 NIV). 


àmootrjoovraí TIVEG TAG 
nicteog (“some will depart 
from the faith"; 1 Tim 4:1). 


Means: 6 yàp deöc 
àmeíipaotóc EOTIV KAKAV 
(“For God is not tempted by 
evil”; Jas 1:13). 


Agency: dedte, oi £0Aoyrjuévot 
TOD TTATPOG pov (“Come, you 
who are blessed by my 
Father”; Matt 25:34). 


petGov &otiv ó Heög TIS 
Kapdtac rjuóv (“God is 
greater than our heart"; 1 John 
3:20). 


TlyopáoOnre . . . "uiis (“you 
have been bought with a 
price"; 1 Cor 6:20 NASB). 


Simple: 51a Tepepiov tod 
Mpoontov (“through Jeremiah 
the prophet”; Matt 2:17). 


Epexegetical: tv Smpeav tod 
äylov mvevpatos (“the gift of 
the Holy Spirit”; Acts 2:38). 


uñ ttvoç ÜOTEPTIOATE (“you 
did not lack anything, did 
you?”; Luke 22:35). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, determine the specific use of the 
genitive case based on the categories provided in this chapter. 

1. 6 6$ nıKpOTEpoOG ëv TH Paoldela tv OVPAVAV peiGov ALTOD éouv (Matt 
11:11). 

2. Eußäc è cic ëv tv nAotov, 6 ñv Xipovoc, rpotnoev aóbtóv (Luke 
5:3). 

3. pvnpoveúete tic yovarkoc Act (Luke 17:32). 


4. kai Lipov ó Goths Kal Tovdac Toakopov (Acts 1:13). 
5. tijv. TE emayyeAtav tov rveopartoc toO àytou Aapov Tapa ToD ratpóc, 
EZEXEEV TOUTO (Acts 2:33). 


6. KABOG TO LAPTUPLOV TOD XpiotoO Eßeßaıwdn Ev bpiv (1 Cor 1:6). 


HEeyAAov 0800 Kai ootfipoc NUdV Inoovd Xpiotod (Titus 2:13). 

8. obtoc EOTAI T| rrapovota TOD vioð TOD àvOporou (Matt 24:27). 

9. óc ó nabav capki réra ot å&paprtiac (1 Pet 4:1). 

10. od dtkatodta ávOporoc ¿E £pyov vópou EAV un tà níoteoc Inood 
XpiotoO (Gal 2:16). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


aypoc, Ó 
&kaBaptoc 
akpoBvotia, ñ 
AVAYIVOOK 
ÖVELOG, Ó 
APVEOLAL 
BiBAtov, TO 
öladriKn, ñ 
ÖLAKOVIG, ñ 
ÖLKALO@ 

ÖLOTL 

ÖLVATOG 
EYYDG 

EZEINL 
ETULYV@OLG, -E£@G, Å 
EVOEWC 
&yOpóq 

nAuog, Ó 
lEPEUG, -E@G, Ó 
Kabapida 
Kartapyéo 
AoytCouant 
HEAOG, -OUG, TO 
vat 

vuvi 

opyn, ñ 

OUG, WTOC, TO 
Tta paytvo proa 
rta pprnoía, ñ 
TtEpto Lim, ñ 
TAV 

TLOLOG 
TIOTNPLOV, TO 


field, country (36) 
unclean, impure (32) 
uncircumcision (20) 
I read (aloud) (32) 
wind (31) 

I deny, reject (33) 
book, scroll (34) 


covenant, decree, last will and testament (33) 
service, office, ministry, deacon (34) 


I justify, vindicate (39) 
for, because, therefore (23) 


powerful, strong, mighty, able (32) 


near, close to (31) 

it is lawful, permitted (31) 
knowledge, recognition (20) 
immediately (36) 

hostile, hated (32) 

sun (32) 

priest (31) 

I cleanse, purify (31) 

I cancel, nullify, make void (27) 
I account, reckon, conclude (40) 
member, part, limb (34) 

yes, certainly, indeed (33) 
now (20) 

anger, wrath, punishment (36) 
ear, hearing (36) 

I come, arrive, appear (37) 
confidence, boldness (31) 
circumcision (36) 

yet, however, but (31) 

of what kind? (33) 

cup (31) 


Tto0 where? (48) 


TTT@XOG poor (34) 

ÖÜTIOOTPEP@ I turn back, return (35) 

DOTEPED I fall short of, lack (16) 

Qavepóo I reveal, make manifest, show (49) 
PANNOS, Ó Philip (36) 

xopíc without, apart from (41) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


ÄHÄPTNHA, -ATOG, TO sin, transgression (4) 

a&voyn, T] forbearance, tolerance (2) 
ATTOAUTPWOTLG, -E@G, Ñ redemption, release, deliverance (10) 
ÖLAOTOAT), N] distinction, difference (3) 

S@pedav freely, as a gift, without payment (9) 
EITTEP if indeed, if perhaps (6) 

EKKAELO I exclude, shut out (2) 

EVSELELG, ñ demonstration, proof (4) 

iAaotrpiov, TO propitiation (2) 

Kauynotg, T) boasting (11) 

TIAPEOLG, Tl passing over (1) 

npoyivopar it happens before, be done before (1) 
nporiónpt I present, put forward, display publicly (3) 
ÜTTÖÖIKOG answerable, accountable (1) 


Qpácoo I shut, close (3) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Romans 3:19-31 


19 Ot6apev 68 STL 600 6 vópoc AEYEL toic EV TA vópio Aaei, tva nv otópa 
pay Kai órtóóiKoc YEVNTAL rt ó kóopoc TO BEd: 76160 EF Épyov vópou 
ov óiKkatcrjoetarn MAGA CAPs évoriov AÜTOD, óux yàp vópou ETTLYV@OIC 
auaptiac. 21 Novi 68 yopic vópou óuoocóvr 0700 negavépotar 
HAPTLPOLUEVN VIO TOD VOLLOU kai TOV TIPOONTAV, ? ótKQtooúvn SE 0700 Six 
ríoteoc Tnoo0 Xplotod eic TTAVTAG TOVG TOTEVOVTAC. OD YAP EOTIV 

SLAG TOAN, ? rávtec yàp NHAPTOV kai VOTEpODVTAI THC SÓNG TOD Beod 

24 SIKALOUHEVOL S@PEAV TH ALTOD XApıtı óux THC ATOAVTPW@DEWS THC EV 
Xpictó 'Inco0- * ov npoéðeto ó 0766 iAaotrpiov 41a [Thc] Tid Tews Ev TA 
avtod aipati eic £vóei&w TÄG ÖLKALOODVNG AVTOD 51 THV TTÄPEOIV TOV 
npoyeyovótov AHAPTNHAT@V “° ëv TH Qvoxñ Tov 0800, Mpdc trjv £vóei&v TÄG 
SIKALOGVVNC AUTOD év TA vüv kotpó, eic TO civar KÜTOV Ótkatov kai 
ÖLKALODVTA TOV ék ntoteoc Inood. 2’ Tod obv ñ Kabynotc; £&ekAetoOn. Sue 
Toiov VOLLOU; TOV Épyov; OLyI, AAAG 61a voLOU rrioteoc. ? AoyıLoueda yap 
ówoo000a1 niote ávOporov yopic £pyov vópou. 7° ñ Tovéaiav ó BEdc 
uóvov; oùyi Kal €6vav; vai Kal £0vóv,  einep eic ó Bedc öç StKAIMCEL 
TtEPLTOUNV ÈK TIIOTERG Kal àkpopuoíav Sia tfj ntoteoc. 3! vóuov ov 
KATAPYODLEV SIA THC rttoteoG; ur] VEVOLTO- GAAG vópov IOTÄVOLEV. 


Reading Notes“ 


Verse 19 


° Atyeı...Acdel (“[it] says... [it] speaks") — Although these words are 
similar in meaning and often used interchangeably, *Paul may intend a 
difference here, with Aéyo emphasizing more the content of what is 
said and AaA£o the act of speaking itself.”*°° 


° toic EV TO vópo (“to those who are subject to the law") — The dative 
plural article (toic) functions as a substantizer, turning the prepositional 
phrase into a virtual noun. Notice that Paul says they (i.e., the Jews) 
were literally *in the law," meaning in the sphere of the law. This is 
different than what Paul has in mind when he states that some are 
“under law” (nò vönov; Rom 6:14). The former involves living under 


the Law of Moses and the OT whereas the latter is an antithesis to 
living *under grace." This phrase functions as the indirect object of the 
verb Aa ei. 


e iva nV otópa pay Kai MOSKOS yEvITaL TAG 6 xóopog (“so that 
every mouth may be shut and the whole world may become subject") — 
tva normally communicates purpose (and only sometimes result) but 
because here the result is also certain, it includes both ideas.” iva is 

followed by two subjunctive verbs: @payf (aor pass sub 3rd sg 


Qpàooo) and yévntæ (aor mid sub 3rd sg yivopat). 


e tà Beğ (“to God's judgment") — Literally, “to God.” This is either a 
dative of respect meaning that the whole world will be held 
accountable specifically to God's judgment or a locative dative 
meaning that the whole world will be accountable before God. 


Verse 20 


° ĝt (“For”) — This conjunction can be translated “therefore” but here it 
has a causal meaning and so it is best to translate it as “because” or 
"for." That is, this verse gives the reason for v. 19 (why every mouth is 
stopped and why the whole world is condemned). 


° €€ Épyov (“by the works") — épyov is in the genitive case because of the 
preposition €¢ (from £k). There are other examples in the passage 
where a noun or pronoun is found in the genitive case because it is the 
object of a preposition: €vamiov avdtod (v. 20), dia . . . vópou (v. 20), 
xopic vóuov (v. 21), UNO TOD vópou (v. 21), DMO. . . TAV Tipogntóv (v. 
21), dia níoteoG (v. 22), Sia Tic ATOAUTPWOERG (v. 24), Sia [fic] 
TOTES (vv. 25, 30, 31), EK níoteogc (vv. 26, 29), dia vópou (v. 27 
[x2]), and yopic Epyav (v. 28). 


° £6 Épyov vopov (“by the works of the law") — The genitive vóuou could 
be taken as an objective genitive (“works that fulfill the law") or as a 
subjective genitive (“works that the law requires" or “works produced 
by the law"). In the end, there does not seem to be much of a 
distinction. Traditionally, *the works of the law" have been viewed as 
"anything done in obedience to the law, particularly those *good works' 
that one might put forth as a reason why God should accept a person” 


or more simply “things that are done in obedience to the law."^? But 
the *New Perspective on Paul" maintains that this is a way of 
describing those tenets of the law (particularly circumcision, Sabbath 
observance, and food laws) that keep the Gentiles outside Judaism.^? 


* Sukarw@Onjoetan (“will be justified") — Fut pass ind 3rd sg óikmóo. This 
is an example of a divine passive since it is God who is the agent who 
justifies. 


° Toa oaps Evomtov avbtod (“[all] flesh . . . in His sight”) — The word 
oaps has a wide semantic range. It can mean (1) human being (1 Cor 
1:19; Gal 2:16), (2) physical body (1 Cor 15:39; Phil 1:22; Col 1:24), 
(3) physical descent (Rom 1:3; 4:1; 9:3, 5), and (4) sinful nature (Rom 
7:5; 8:9; 13:14; Gal 5:19). Here it clearly refers to human beings (so 
ESV, NIV). 


° éniyvootg åpaptiaç (“the knowledge of sin") — This is probably an 
objective genitive (“knowledge about sin"). Moo comments that “what 
is meant is that the law gives to people an understanding of ‘sin’ 
(singular) as a power that holds everyone in bondage and brings guilt 
and condemnation.””* 


Verse 21 


* Nuvi 5€ (“But now") — This marks a logical and temporal transition in 
the epistle. After declaring that both Gentiles (chap. 1) and Jews (chap. 
2)—indeed all, both Jews and Gentiles (chap. 3)—have sinned and are 
under God's wrath, Paul now turns to offer the good news of the 
gospel. The paragraph of Rom 3:21-26 has been viewed by many as 
the most important text in the entire Bible. For example, Luther 
described it as "the chief point, and the very central place of the 
Epistle, and of the whole Bible."^? C. E. B. Cranfield calls these verses 
“the centre and heart" of Romans.” Martin Lloyd Jones likewise 
affirms that this text “is the acropolis of the Bible and of the Christian 
faith."^" Leon Morris describes it as “possibly the most important 
single paragraph ever written."^* Finally, John Piper comments that 
Romans 3:21-26 *is the Mount Everest of the Bible. . . . There are 
great sentences in the Bible, and great paragraphs and great revelations, 


but it doesn't get any greater than this paragraph in Romans 3:21- 
262%" 


° yopic vópou . . . DMO TOD vópou kai TOV TLPOENT@V (“apart from the 
law ... by the Law and the Prophets”) — It is clear from the context that 
the two instances of the term vópioc do not reflect the same usage. The 
first instance probably refers to the Mosaic covenant whereas the 
second is more narrow, referring to the Torah or the Pentateuch. Some 
claim that the same word cannot have two different meanings in the 
same context. This verse, however, shows such simplistic linguistic 
claims are invalid.*”° 


° Sukaioovvn BEod (“God's righteousness”) — The genitive 8e00 can be 
interpreted as (1) a possessive genitive (“a righteousness belonging to 
God” or “God’s own righteousness”), (2) a genitive of source 
(“righteousness from God”), (3) an objective genitive (“righteousness 
that is valid before God”), or (4) a subjective genitive (“righteousness 
that is being shown by God” or “God’s saving power”). Option 2 is 
probably best but some scholars argue that option 4 is also possible 
(usually taken in addition to, and not instead of, 2).**' This phrase 
occurs four times in this passage (vv. 21, 22, 25, 26). 


° t£Qavépoat (“been revealed") — Per pass ind 3rd sg oqavepóo. 


° paptupoupévr] (“attested”) — Pres pass ptc fem nom sg poprupéo. This 
is most likely a concessive participle which implies that the action of 
the main verb is true (i.e., apart from the law God's righteousness is 
revealed), in spite of the action of the participle (though it is attested by 
the Law and the Prophets). 


Verse 22 


° Sia niotewg Inood Xpiotod (“through faith in Jesus Christ") — 
Although there is considerable debate, 'Inooð Xpiotod is probably an 
objective genitive (faith in Christ) and not a subjective genitive (the 
faithfulness of Christ).^? Moo maintains that the strongest argument “is 
the consistent use of pistis throughout 3:21—4:25 to designate the faith 
exercised by people in God, or Christ, as the sole means of 
justification."^^? 


° TODG Ttt0t£00vtagc (“who believe") — Pres act ptc masc acc pl mlotev@ 
(substantival ptc). 


Verse 23 


° fjuaprov (“have sinned”) — Aor act ind 3rd pl åuaptávæ. This usage of 
the aorist demonstrates that the aorist does not necessarily 
communicate a once-for-all action (that must be determined by the 
context, not by the tense-form). Rather, this usage can be described as a 
constative or summary aorist which, like a snap-shot, presents the sins 
of people throughout history in a single moment. 


° dotepodvraı (“fall short of") — Pres pass ind 3rd pl óotepéo.^^ The shift 
in tense might stress that whereas all people sinned in the past, all 
(even believers) presently lack the glory of God. Another interpretation 
is that this is simply a gnomic use of the present, “indicating that all 
people always fall short of God's glory.” 


° TÅG óN tov Heod (“the glory of God”) — tç ööäng is in the genitive 
case because the botep£o takes its direct object in the genitive instead 
of the accusative." The second genitive, toO 000, is a genitive of 
possession (“God's glory"). 


Verse 24 


° óuavobpevot Sapedv (“They are justified freely") — Pres pass ptc masc 
nom pl óuwaióo. The subject of this adverbial participle is probably 
mavtec (“all”) in v. 23. 6opeáv (“freely” or “as a gift") is an adverbial 
accusative of manner. 


° tij avtod yápru (“by His grace") — th yapiti is a dative of means (they 
are justified by means of God's grace). Notice that the possessive 
pronoun is sandwiched in between the article and the noun (see also the 
similar construction in v. 25: £v tà ato atpatt). 


° Sia tijg émo^utpoorsoG THG Ev Xpiot® noob (“through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus") — The second phrase (tfjg év 
XpiotQ Tnoo0) modifies tñç óroAutpoosoc, which is indicated by the 
repetition of the article. The article then functions as a substantiver, 


turning the prepositional phrase into an adjective (“the in-Christ-Jesus 
redemption”). 


Verses 25-26 


* ov (“Him”) — This is a relative pronoun (masc acc sg) literally meaning 
“whom” (i.e., Jesus Christ). 


° tpo£0zro (“[God] presented") — Aor mid ind 3rd sg rtpotißnnu. This verb 
is the main verb for this and the next verse which include nine 
prepositional phrases. 


° iñaothpiov (“a propitiation") — This word refers to the means by which 
God's wrath is appeased and grammatically it is a double accusative 
(the other accusative being öv). iAaotnpıov only occurs here and in 
Heb 9:5 but iAaopióc (“appeasement necessitated by sin")^? occurs in 
1 John 2:2 and 4:10 and the verb iA&okopot occurs in Luke 18:13 and 
Heb 2:17. 


° Sıa [tic] níoveog Ev TO abtob atpati (“through faith in His blood") — 
The prepositional phrase Ev tà avtod atpou most likely communicates 
means and modifies iAaotnpıov and not dia [thc] miotewc. In other 
words, “‘In his blood’ singles out Christ's blood as the means by which 
God's wrath is propitiated.”” The article tfjc is put in brackets because 
there is doubt as to whether it is original. Metzger comments, *On the 
one hand, the article may have been added by copyists who wished to 
point back to 61a rtoteoc Inood Xpiotod in ver. 22. On the other hand, 
later in the chapter when Paul uses niotıg absolutely (i.e. without a 
modifier), óià is followed by the article (cf. verses 30 and 31)."^! 


° gic Evdedıv tig ðkarooúvngs avtod (“to demonstrate His 
righteousness") — Verses 25 and 26 offer three purpose clauses, the first 
being introduced by the preposition eic (v. 25), the second with rıpög (v. 
26) and the third with eig tó + an infinitive (v. 26). The HCSB correctly 
interprets the genitive construction tfjg ÖLKALODVNG avtod as an 
objective genitive (literally, *for a demonstration of His righteousness" 
= “in order to demonstrate His righteousness”). 


° 61à THV nápeot TOV TIPOYEYOVOT@V ópoaptnpótov (“because . . . [He] 
passed over the sins previously committed") — Literally, “because of 


the passing over of the previously committed sins." The participle 
Ttpoyeyovótov (per act ptc neut gen pl mpoyivopat) is used attributively, 
modifying  óàpaptinpátov (“the previously committed sins”). 
åuaptnuátæv is best taken as an objective genitive (“he passed over 
sins"). 


e ev TH] àvoyfj tod 0200 (“in [God's] restraint") — The verse break at the 


beginning of this prepositional phrase obscures the connection with the 
preceding phrase indicating that God previously passed over sins 
(“because in His restraint God passed over... .”). The genitive 0200 is 
possessive (*God's restraint") or more likely is a subjective genitive 
(“God is restraining”). 


° cic TO civar adtov Sikanov (“so that He would be righteous") — As 


mentioned above, cic tó + an infinitive (eivaı, pres act inf cipt) 
communicates purpose. Also remember that the subject of the infinitive 
is in the accusative case (aùtóv = *He"). 


° Kai ÖLKALODVTA TOV ŠK TUOTERG Inood (“and declare righteous the one 


who has faith in Jesus") — Although Kai could be translated as “and” it 
is also possible to take it concessively (“even”). That is, in order that 
God might be just even in justifying the one who has faith in Jesus. The 
article tov functions as a substantizer, turning the prepositional phrase 
ék ríoteoG Tnooó into a virtual noun. 


Verse 27 


¢ Ilod odv ñ Kauynoıg; (“Where then is boasting?”) — Notice that the 


Greek has no verb and so one must be supplied in English (“is” 


° e€exAetoOn (“It is excluded") — Aor pass ind 3rd sg €xkAeio. 


° Sia moiov vopov (“By what kind of law?") — There is debate as to 


whether vönog refers to the Torah or OT or whether it means 
“principle” or “rule.” 


° TOV Épyov; (“By one of works?”) — The words óiàX vópuou need to be 


supplied from the previous sentence (“by a law of works?”). 


° ANA stà vópov níoteogc (“No, on the contrary, by a law of faith") — The 


genitive miotews is probably a descriptive genitive (“faith-law”) or a 


genitive of apposition (“a law, that is, faith”). 


Verse 28 
° AoyıLlopeda (“we conclude") — Pres mid ind 1st pl Aoyilonaı. The first 
person plural (*we") is probably an editorial *we" (epistolary plural). 


° 6uaobo0«q (“is justified") — Pres pass inf óuoióo. This is an example 
of a divine passive. God justifies a person by faith. 


° miotet (“by faith") — Dative of means. 


° üvOpwnov (“a man") — The subject of the verb óuoio0o0at, because an 
infinitive takes its subject in the accusative case. 


Verse 29 


° ij Tovóatov ó Beög póvov; (“Or is God for Jews only?") — The genitive 
Touóaítov is probably best categorized as a genitive of possession 
(*God belonging to the Jews"). Again notice that the verb must be 
supplied (“is”). 

° o0yíi (“not”) — The particle ovyi (or ook or o0) occurs with the indicative 
mood and when used with a question anticipates an affirmative answer. 


Verse 30 
° dikanwoeı (“will justify") — Fut act ind 3rd sg ótotóo. 


° ÈK ríot£OG Kal... dia TG rtíoveog (“by faith and . . . through faith") — 
The difference in prepositions (€k versus óià) is probably just stylistic, 
presumably to add variety to the statement, and not of any interpretive 
value. The same is true for miotet in v. 28. 


Verse 31 
° ka tapyobüpev (“Do we cancel") — Pres act ind 1st pl Katapyeo. 


° pr] yevorto (“Absolutely not") — Aor mid opt 3rd sg yivonon. This use of 
the optative expresses very emphatically that nothing could be further 
from the truth. This phrase is used 15 times in the NT, and 14 of those 
occurrences are used by Paul (including 10 occurrences in Romans). 


e iotavopev (“we uphold”) — Pres act ind 1st pl tot. 


Chapter 4 


DATIVE CASE 


GOING DEEPER 


I: his second epistle, the apostle Peter encourages his readers with these 
stirring words: “For His divine power has given us everything required 
for life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him who called us by His 
own glory and goodness" (o mdvta riv tfjg Belag 6uvQu£ocç AUTO tà 
TIpOG Canv Kai e0oépeiav dESWPNHEVNG Sia TÅG érryvoogoG TOD kaAécavtog 
pas ta Són kai apeth; 2 Pet 1:3). As we pursue a godly life, we can be 
assured that our powerful God has already supplied us with everything we 
need—through our personal relationship with Jesus Christ! This is an 
amazing thought. Rather than saving us only to let us struggle on our own 
in living the Christian life, God has supplied us—in Christ!—with all the 
resources we need to cultivate godliness. 

That much is clear. But as a closer look reveals, the phrase “by His own 
glory and goodness" is not quite as clear as it may appear at first. 
Consulting some of the major English translations, we find the following: 


* NIV: *by his own glory and goodness" 

* NASB: *by His own glory and excellence" 

* ESV: “to (or by) his own glory and excellence (or virtue)" 
* NLT: *by means of his marvelous glory and excellence" 

* HCSB: “by His own glory and goodness" 


* NKJV: “by glory and virtue" 
e NRSV: “by (or through) his own glory and goodness"^* 


While most translations seem to construe the dative iig ôógn kai àpetf| as 
conveying means (made explicit by the NLT: *by means of his marvelous 


glory and excellence"), at least one translation, the ESV, reads “to his own 
glory and excellence" (though supplying the alternative, "by," in a 
footnote). This would express Peter's message a bit differently: rather than 
God calling us by his own glory and excellence (focusing on glory and 
excellence as a divine attribute to be emulated by believers), he would call 
us to his glory and excellence (direction), though his calling would 
presumably still be grounded in God's glory and excellence.^? How, then, 
are we to interpret this passage? What do the commentaries say? 

Richard Bauckham writes, “The dative can hardly give the sense ‘called 
to’ (which would require eig and the accusative, as in 1 Pet 5:10), but 
should be taken as instrumental.”*°° Thomas Schreiner, with reference to 
Bauckham, essentially concurs, though he cites 2 Tim 1:9 as an example of 
a passage where the dative in conjunction with a passive form of the verb 
KoAE@ (“call”) can be translated as “called to."^" Gene Green observes, 
"Peter's statement appears to be that God calls his people ‘to his own glory 
and virtue’” (adducing the possible parallels 1 Thess 2:12 and 2 Thess 
2:14). However, he points out that the expression iöla 60&n xai apeth, “in 
accordance with his own glory and virtue," *echoes ancient honorific 
decrees” and thus “‘points to the instrumental cause of the invitation,’ and 
the dative should be understood as instrumental: “in keeping with (in view 
of) his own reputation and arete.’”?°® 

It appears, therefore, that most commentators and translations favor the 
view that iöla 66&n koi åpet represents an instrumental dative (conveying 
the means by which God called us): God called us *by his own glory and 
excellence." What is more, as mentioned, Peter affirms that we have access 
to this divine glory and excellence through our personal relationship with 
(“knowledge of") the Lord Jesus Christ. Building on this affirmation, Peter 
then exhorts his readers: “For this very reason, make every effort to 
supplement your faith with virtue [here is our word óàpetrj again], and virtue 
[the third use of üpern] with knowledge...” (2 Pet 1:5 ESV). 

In this remarkable passage, then, grace is free, but it is not cheap. Rather, it 
is presented as conveying an obligation, a duty to supplement our faith with 
a series of Christian virtues such as self-control, steadfastness, and 
brotherly love (2 Pet 1:5-7). In this way, Peter maintains, believers will 
“confirm [their] calling and election" and be rendered neither ineffective 
nor unfruitful in their Christian lives and ministry (2 Pet 1:10 and 8, 


respectively). Salvation may be by faith alone (the Reformation principle of 
sola fide)—but, as the adage goes, faith is never alone; it must be 
supplemented by an active pursuit of Christian virtues and a variety of good 
works (see Jas 2:14—26; Eph 2:8-10). In the end, therefore, Peter affirms 
that we are both called by God's glory and excellence and to a vigorous 
pursuit of excellence consisting in a series of godly attributes.^? 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to cover the various uses of the Greek dative 
case. The main benefit you will derive from working through this chapter is 
that you will be acquainted with all the major categories of usage for the 
dative (and some minor ones). Although scholars debate the specific 
nomenclature of some of these categories, as well as individual examples, 
these categories and subcategories genuinely capture the essence of the 
various uses of the dative case. Understanding the characteristic of each 
category and grasping how these types of usage differ from one another will 
go a long way toward helping you interpret the NT more accurately. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DATIVE CASE 


The dative limits the action of the verb, or the significance of the noun or 
adjective, in one of three ways: (1) by indicating the person involved (pure 
dative), (2) by denoting the location of the action (locative dative), or (3) by 
supplying the means by which an action is accomplished (instrumental 
dative). Those favoring an 8-case system (such as Robertson) classify the 
above uses of the dative as three separate case categories (i.e., the true 
dative case, the locative case, and the instrumental case); those operating 
with a 5-case system treat these types of usage as three subcategories of the 
dative case (pure dative, locative dative, and instrumental dative). 

The true dative is the case of personal interest and is most commonly 
applied to persons, though it can also relate to things. Frequently, the dative 
of personal interest is used in conjunction with an accusative indicating the 
direct object of a given action. For example, Matt 5:40 states, “let him have 
your coat” (Ages abt koi TO ipi&mov), where aotó is in the dative (indirect 
object) while TO inaTtıov is in the accusative (direct object). While the dative 
of indirect object constitutes the most common use of the pure dative, other 


types of usage such as the dative of personal interest (whether of advantage 
or disadvantage), the dative of reference or respect, and the dative of 


possession can be observed as well. 


The locative use of the dative is fairly straightforward and can be 
subdivided into: the dative of (1) place (literal use), (2) sphere (figurative 
use), or (3) time (temporal location). Among the various subcategories of 
the instrumental dative are the datives of: (1) means, (2) manner, 
(3) agency, and (4) association. Finally, there are several other uses such as: 
(1) the dative of cause, (2) the cognate dative, (3) the dative of simple 
apposition, and (4) the dative of direct object (following certain verbs). 


Pure Dative 


Locative Dative 


Instrumental Dative 


Other Uses 


Indirect Object 
Personal Interest 
Reference or Respect 
Possession 
Place 

Sphere 

Time 

Means 

Manner 

Agency 
Association 
Cause 

Cognate Dative 
Apposition 


Direct Object 


On the whole, the dative case is easier to categorize than the genitive, 
which, as we have seen, displays considerable variety in the way in which it 
is used in the NT. The best course of action, similar to the other cases, is to 
determine whether a given instance of the dative case falls into the category 


of pure dative, locative, or instrumental dative and then to pinpoint the 
precise subcategory. 


PURE DATIVE 
As Robertson observes, the main idea of the pure dative is “personal 
interest. . . . The accusative, genitive and dative are all cases of inner 


relations, but the dative has a distinctive personal touch not true of the 
others.”?° The pure dative, therefore, indicates “the person to or for whom 
something is done,"?*! denoting “the person who is interested in or affected 
by the action."^*? When applied to things, the idea usually becomes that of 
respect or reference. The pure dative can be subdivided into the dative of: 
(1) indirect object, (2) personal interest (whether dative of advantage or 
disadvantage), (3) reference or respect, and (4) possession. 


Indirect Object 


Very commonly, as mentioned, verbs take an accusative direct object as 
well as a dative indirect object. 


e Kai €AGANOEV a oic MOAAG Ev rrapapoAoíc (Matt 13:3) 
Then He told them many things in parables 


The people in the crowd were blessed to be the recipients of many parables told by 
Jesus. 


e° òc óav tà Beğ (John 9:24) 
Give glory to God 


The command has “glory” as its direct object and “God” as its indirect object, the one 
who is the recipient of the action. 


e° Kai £AGArjoav AUT@ TOV Aóyov TOD Kuplov (Acts 16:32) 
Then they spoke the message of the Lord to him 

e TAUTHV tr|v rtapayyeAtav napatiðeuai oot, tékvov Tuió0ee (1 Tim 
1:18) 
This charge I entrust to you, Timothy, my child (ESV) 


Paul entrusts *this charge" (the direct object) *to Timothy" (the indirect object). 


° (901€ Kai oi MACXOVTES KATA TO HEANHA toO 07200 MoT KTIOTN 
rtapatıdEodwoav tac yuyàc abT@v Ev Ayadorıoria (1 Pet 4:19) 
So those who suffer according to God’s will should, in doing good, 
entrust themselves to a faithful Creator 


Again, the dative is personal, denoting a trust relationship between the sufferer and 
God, the “faithful Creator. ””® 


Personal Interest 


The dative of interest denotes the person interested in (positively or 
negatively) the verbal action.” That is, the dative of interest conveys either 
advantage or disadvantage. Many grammarians point out that the dative of 
interest is only a specialized use of the dative of indirect object. 
Consequently, As Brooks & Winbery point out, “All datives of advantage or 
disadvantage are in fact indirect objects, and all indirect objects to a greater 
or lesser degree express advantage or disadvantage."^^ As Porter rightly 
notes, the designation “dative of advantage or disadvantage" “combines 
syntactical and contextual designations," that is, it must be inferred from the 
context in which a given instance of the dative case occurs.^* 


Advantage 

The dative of advantage is normally used with the word "for," indicating 
that the action is meant to benefit the recipient. It expresses a favorable 
personal relation.*® 


° ur] Onoaupidete bpiv Bnoavupode Emi tfj yñc (Matt 6:19) 
Don't collect for yourselves treasures on earth 

e Kai UTEP rtávtov ånéðavev tva oi C@VTES UNKETI EAVTOIC COo1lv 
AAAA TH ÜNEP AUTOV Anodavovrı Kai £yepO£vu (2 Cor 5:15) 
And He died for all so that those who live should no longer live 


for themselves, but for the One who died for them and [for the 
One who] was raised 


° TITOLHOOHEVNV oc VÜHONV KEKOOUNHEVNV và &vópi avtc (Rev 
21:2) 
prepared like a bride adorned for her husband? 


Disadvantage 

The dative of disadvantage is a subset of the dative of personal interest and 
the obverse of the dative of advantage, indicating the person to whose 
detriment a given action has occurred, is occurring, or will occur. As such, 
it is best translated with “against.” 


e WOTE LOPTUPEITE EAVTOIC OTL VIO EOTE TAV POVELOOVT@V TOUG 
mpo@ntac (Matt 23:31) 
You, therefore, testify against yourselves that you are sons of 
those who murdered the prophets 


° ñ 6e Hpwöläg évelyev at (Mark 6:19) 
So Herodias held a grudge against him 


° Ó XPLOOG bp Ov kai O üpyupoc KATIATAL, kai Ó ioc AUTWV ei 
HAPTUPLOV ópiv Eotan (1 Cor 4:4) 
Your silver and gold are corroded, and their corrosion will be a 
witness against you*” 


Reference or Respect 


The dative of reference provides a limitation, setting concrete boundaries 
for a given relationship. It can be used with a main or copulative (i.e., 
linking) verb or an adjective.*” This type of usage of the dative case could 
also be called “dative of respect,” “frame of reference dative," “limiting 
dative,” “qualifying dative," or “contextualizing dative.””' 

e oi KATEOPIOVTEG TAC oiktac TOV yrpóv kai Ttpooaost popa 
npooevyöuevoi (Mark 12:40) 
They devour widows’ houses and say long prayers just for show 
e Ttávta tà yeypa péva óix TOV TIPOONTWV TH VIG TOD àvOporou 
(Luke 18:31) 


Everything that is written about the Son of Man by the prophets 
will be accomplished (ESV) 


° Ó yàp ånéðavev, TH Gpaptia artedavev pána: 6 68 (ñ, (ñ xo 
026 (Rom 6:10) 
For in light of the fact that He died, He died to sin [i.e., with 
reference to sin] once for all; but in light of the fact that He lives, 
He lives to God 


This kind of language pervades Paul's discussion in Romans 6 (e.g., v. 2: *How can 
we who died to sin still live in it?” [oitıveg ane8dvopev TH épiapria, ng Ett (NOOHEV 
Ev a1]; |). 
e T(QVTQ pot £&eouv (1 Cor 6:12) 
Everything is permissible for me 
° ci 62 kai lölaTng TO AOy@ (2 Cor 11:6) 


Though untrained in public speaking?” 


Possession 


The dative of possession (which can be translated with “belonging to") 
represents a unique construction in which the dative possesses the subject of 
an equative verb (such as eipt, yivopol, DTTÄPX@, focusing on a state of 
being), whether the subject is a person, thing, idea, or quality.^? Dana & 
Mantey describe the dative of possession as "personal interest particularized 
to the point of ownership."?^ The dative of possession is roughly akin to the 
genitive of possession, except that generally the genitive of possession 
emphasizes the person who possesses while the dative of possession is used 
to stress the object being possessed.””° 


e ti oot óvouá ċott (Luke 8:30) 
What is your name? 


The question could more literally be rendered, *What name is to you?" 
° oic ook Éouv tapieiov o068 ånolńkn (Luke 12:24) 
they don't have a storeroom or a barn 


The Greek reads more literally, “To them there is not a storeroom or a barn.” 


e couv de ouvi]üeua opiv (John 18:39) 
You have a custom 


Literally, the Greek reads, “There is a custom to/for you." 


° Üpiv yàp EOTIV ñ érayyeA(a koi xoig TEKVOLIG ðv (Acts 2:39) 
For the promise is for you and for your children 


The promise of the Messiah's coming belongs to Israel and her descendants (and to 
all who are far off). 


° @ £otıv ñ 6ó£a kai TÒ Kpatoc eic toc Ai@vac tàv atovov, kurv 
(1 Pet 4:11) 
To Him belong the glory and the power forever and ever??? 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


[13 


The locative dative case is always *in."^"7 It indicates the position of a 
noun in, on, among, at, or by a given location."? The location may be 
literal/spatial (the “dative of place”), figurative/metaphorical (the “dative of 
sphere"), or temporal (the “dative of time").?^? Some conflate the dative of 
place and the dative of sphere into one single category, variously called 
“dative of place" or “dative of space.” As mentioned, some examples 
adduced as “dative of sphere" more properly belong to the rubric “dative of 
reference.”281 


Place 


The dative of place pinpoints the literal physical location of a substantive 
in the dative case.” In English, the translation must be chosen in keeping 


with the appropriate preposition, whether “in,” “on,” “among,” “at,” “to,” 
Or “by 35 


° Kai e00éac 6papov elc ¿E aiv Kal Aapov oróyyov rÀñoqc te 
6€ouc kai rtepiOeic KAAAH@ énóucev avTOV (Matt 27:48) 
Immediately one of them ran and got a sponge, filled it with sour 
wine, fixed it on a reed, and offered Him a drink 


The sense here is not “to or for a reed" or “by means of a reed,” but “on a reed,” 
denoting physical location. 


° nepipAewápievoc roc nepi AVTOV KÜKAQ katrjuévouc (Mark 3:34) 
looking about at those who were sitting in a circle around Him 


Again, the reference is plainly to the physical arrangement of those seated in a circle 
around Jesus. 


e Kai oi OTPATIWTAL TTAESAVTEG otéoavov €F AkavOdv énéOrlkav 
QUTOD TH KEgaA (John 19:2) 
The soldiers also twisted together a crown of thorns, put it on His 
head 


The soldiers put the crown of thorns on Jesus’s (literal) head. 
e TOUTOV Ó BEdc QpxnYOv kai ootfjpa KbYWacev TH 6e&u avdtod (Acts 
5:31) 
God exalted this man to His right hand as ruler and Savior 


° oi TH Bvoraotnpio TAapEdpEvovtec (1 Cor 9:13) 
those who serve at the altar (ESV) 


“At the altar” denotes the location where those performing the temple services were 
serving.” 


Sphere 


The dative of sphere identifies the figurative or metaphorical location (i.e., 
the sphere) of a noun in the dative case.?^ The boundaries established are 
“logical rather than spatial or temporal, confining one idea within the 
bounds of another, thus indicating the sphere within which the former idea 
is to be applied." As mentioned, some grammarians subsume this use 
under *dative of place." 


° àvaotevá&ac TH Tıvedparı avdtobd (Mark 8:12) 
sighing deeply in His spirit 


° éokotojiévor TH Stavoia Övteg (Eph 4:18) 


They are darkened in their understanding^^ 


° kai Mabon HEV motòs Ev ÖA% tà otko aùtoð (Heb 3:5) 
Moses was faithful as a servant in all God's household 

e dei MAav@vtal tij kapóte (Heb 3:10) 
They always go astray in their heart (ESV) 


° iva pic rtpooayaàyr| TO BEd, Havatwdeig LEV oapki GoornoujBeiq 
ôè nıvevparı (1 Pet 3:18) 


that He might bring you to God, after being put to death in the 
fleshly realm but made alive in the spiritual realm?" 


Time 

The dative of time denotes when an action occurred. While typically the 
genitive of time expresses the kind of time or time during which, and the 
accusative of time indicates the extent of time, the dative of time typically 
denotes the point in time at which a particular event is taking place.”®® The 
three uses can be illustrated by Luke 23:56b-24:1a: “And they rested on 
the Sabbath [accusative, duration of time] according to the commandment. 
On the first day [dative, locative of time] of the week, very early 
[genitive, kind of time] in the morning, they came to the tomb" (kai TO ev 
oáppacov rjoóxaoav katà trjv EvToAnv. TH SE pi TAV oaßßatwav ópOpou 
Ba0£ocç émi tò uvñpa ñÀA0ov).289 


° ¿nopeúðn 6 Incoodc tos oáßBaow 610 t@v onopipov (Matt 12:1) 
Jesus passed through the grainfields on the Sabbath 


The dative indicates the point in time at which Jesus passed through the grainfields. 
° kai AUTH tÑ Opa motoa àv8opoAoyeito tà Beğ (Luke 2:38) 
At that very moment, she came up and began to thank God 
° xai tfj rjp£pa TH tpttn yópoc éyévero Ev Kava tig l'ai ata 
(John 2:1) 
On the third day a wedding took place in Cana of Galilee 
° Tñ vokti ékeivn ñv ó ITétpoc kowrópevoc (Acts 12:6) 
on that very night, Peter was sleeping 
° Kai éreoav pm pépa etkoot tpeic xuuáóec (1 Cor 10:8) 


and in a single day 23,000 people fell dead 


The dative indicates a point in time.” 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


The instrumental use of the dative is a fairly broad category that indicates 
how an action is carried out. The term in the instrumental dative indicates 
that by which or with which a given action is completed.**' The instrumental 
dative can be subdivided into the following types of usage: (1) means, 
(2) manner, (3) agency, and (4) association. 


Means 


This particular use of the dative case indicates the means or instrument by 
which a person intentionally accomplishes a given purpose or end.” 
Brooks & Winbery call this “the most common, the simplest, the most 
obvious use of the [instrumental] case."^? In English translation, the dative 
of means may be conveyed by adding “by,” “by means of,” or “with.” In 
contrast to the dative of (personal) agency, the dative of means is always 
impersonal ^? 


° omEp oÚv OVAAEYETAL tà QCávia koi mpi [Kata] Katetaı (Matt 
13:40) 


Just as the weeds are gathered and burned with fire (ESV) 


° TV kpáCov kai kotakórtov éautóv Atdoıg (Mark 5:5) 
he was crying out... cutting himself with stones 

° toic óákpuow pato Bpexeiv Tovc nóó6ac avTOD Kai Taic 0piiv 
THC KegoÀñc abtf(c é6éuqoosv (Luke 7:38)” 


[She] began to wash His feet with her tears. She wiped His feet 
with the hair of her head 


° àveiAev 68 Tákopov tov àó6gAoóv Tadvvou payatpr (Acts 12:2) 
and he killed James, John's brother, with the sword 

e nenànpopévouc nor] Adıkla TTovnpia rsove£ta kakia (Rom 
1:29)%% 


They are filled with all unrighteousness, evil, greed, and 
wickedness^" 


Manner 


The dative of manner expresses the mode or manner in which an action is 
carried out and can be translated into English with the preposition “with” or 
“in” answering the question, “How?” In many instances, as several of the 
examples below demonstrate, the dative in English translation can simply 
be turned into an adverb.?*? 


e Kai ovveBovAevoavto iva tov 'Inoobv 6029 (Matt 26:4) 
and they conspired to arrest Jesus in a treacherous way 


° mappnoig tov Aóyov &AóAet (Mark 8:32) 
He was openly talking about this 


e €xApN kai rtapekáAer návtac tfj npoO£oezt tç KapSiac rpoopéveiw 
tà Kupto (Acts 11:23) 
he was glad and encouraged all of them to remain true to the Lord 
with a firm resolve of the heart 


° ci éyo yApırı petéyo (1 Cor 10:30) 
If I partake with thankfulness (ESV) 


e TIHEIG ÔÈ TAVTES AVAKEKAÄLHHEVO rtpoooro trjv ÓAV kuptou 
KATOTTTPLLOHEVOL trjv ALTHV eikóva (2 Cor 3:18) 
We all, with unveiled faces, are looking as in a mirror at the glory 
of the Lord?” 


Agency 

The dative of agency denotes the person who carries out the action of the 
verb. As a result, the dative will always be a personal agent, which 
contrasts with the dative of means, where the dative is always impersonal. 
The verbs involved will typically be passive. The dative of agency is not 
common, as agency is normally expressed by the preposition nó followed 
by the genitive.°” 


e TIPOOEXETE SE trjv ÖLKALOOUVTIV ÜH@V uñ TIOLEIV £urpoo0ev TOV 
àvOportov npóc TO 0gzoOfjvoi adtoig (Matt 6:1) 
Be careful not to practice your righteousness in front of people, to 
be seen by them (see Matt 23:5) 


° o06£v giov Bavátov EOTIV renpaypévov età (Luke 23:15) 
nothing deserving death has been done by him?" 


° VOLOÖLSAOKAAOG tioc rtavtri TH Aa (Acts 5:34) 
a teacher of the Law, respected by all the people (NASB) 


e ei de nvebpiau óyeo0e (Gal 5:18) 
But if you are led by the Spirit 


° On QyyšÀouç (1 Tim 3:16) 


seen by angels?" 


Association 


The dative of association indicates people or things that are connected with 
the subject of the verb as the action is carried out. Admittedly, the 
connection between the overall category of “instrumental dative" and the 
notion of personal association is not always readily apparent, but the dative 
of association fits the category of "instrumental dative" better than the other 
main categories of the “pure dative" and the “locative dative."*? Perhaps, as 
Brooks & Winbery suggest, we may think of the second party furnishing 
“the means by which association takes place.”° In such constructions, 
there is often a compound verb with the prepositional prefix ovv (translated 
“with”; see examples 1, 2, 3, and 5 below). 


e KOLOÜK rjóDvavto cuvtuyeiv AUT@ là TOV ÓyAov (Luke 8:19) 
but they could not meet with Him because of the crowd 


In this case, the verbal prefix oov governs the use of the dative. 


° Kai óggAóv ye éBaoueboare, tva Kal rjueic ópiv cupacUeboopev 
(1 Cor 4:8) 
and I wish you did reign, so that we could also reign with you! 


° €av 68 kai xopuo0ñ, uevévo &yapoc i TO Avöpi KataAAaynt@ 
(1 Cor 7:11) 
But if she does leave, she must remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband 


° OUVTAPEVTES (Ü TO Ev TH Bantou (Col 2:12) 
Having been buried with Him in baptism 


° GAA’ oÚK @PEANDEV ó Aóyoc THC àof|c éketvoug un 
GUYKEKEPAOLEVOUG tfj TIIOTEL toic AKOoVoaoıv (Heb 4:2) 
but the message they heard did not benefit them, since they were 
not united with those who heard it in faith? 


OTHER USES 


There are several other uses of the dative that do not easily fit into the 
classification scheme above. Many of these are infrequent in the NT and 
have been dealt with briefly in relevant footnotes attached to more 
significant uses above. The most important other uses of the dative in the 
NT are (1) the dative of cause, (2) the cognate dative, (3) the dative in 
simple apposition, and (4) the dative of direct object. 


Cause 


The dative of cause indicates the grounds or reason of the action of a given 
verb.?9 Robertson says it indicates “motive” or “occasion.””” Brooks & 
Winbery simply note that the dative of cause "indicates what caused the 
action of the verb to be performed.” Wallace draws a helpful distinction 
between the datives of means and cause: the dative of means indicates how 
an action is performed whereas the dative of cause indicates the basis for an 
action.” 


° éyà 62 Aun Se ArıöAAunan (Luke 15:17) 
here I am dying [because] of hunger??? 

e tivec dE TH ouvn0=ztq éoc ápu Tod EidS@AOU oç EIÖWAOHLTOV 
&o0tovot (1 Cor 8:7) 


but some, being accustomed to the idol until now, eat food as if it 
were sacrificed to an idol (NASB) 


The idea is that they eat this way because of their accustomation to idols. 


° Ui] TOG tfj TIEPLOOOTEPA AUTH kaoartoOrj ó toroðtos (2 Cor 2:7) 
Otherwise, this one may be overwhelmed by excessive grief 


° uóvov iva tO OTALP@ toO XpiotoO un ðtokovtar (Gal 6:12) 
but only to avoid being persecuted for the cross of Christ 

° Kai ATAAAGEN vootouc, 6001 POB@ Oavátou 61x rravtóc TOD Çv 
£voyoi r|oav SovAeiac (Heb 2:15) 


and free those who were held in slavery all their lives by the fear 
of death?" 


Cognate Dative 


The cognate dative is aligned with the verb either with regard to the root of 
the word or with regard to the idea conveyed. The cognate dative is 
sometimes called the “Hebraic” dative because of its affinity with the 
similar construction in the Hebrew OT." In English, it is often most 
appropriate to translate the cognate dative with an intensifying adjective 
(such as “utterly,” “fervently,” or “earnestly”; see below; cognate verbs are 
underlined). 


° Ó KAKOAOYOV natépa ñ untépo avito reAeutéto (Matt 15:4) 
Whoever reviles father or mother must surely die 


e° éc£éotr]oav EKOTAOEL peyáàn (Mark 5:42) 
they were utterly astonished 


Literally, *they were astonished with great astonishment." 
e Ó 68 poç TOD vupiotou ó éotrikog kai AKOVOV AUTOD apă yaiper 
(John 3:29) 


But the groom's friend, who stands by and listens for him, rejoices 
greatly 


toUto (Acts 5:28) 
We strictly charged you not to teach in this name (ESV) 


The ESV highlights the force of the cognate dative by translating the phrase as 
“strictly charged," emphasizing the verbal action. 


° avabepati avedsnatioanev éavtoùg (Acts 23:14) 
We have strictly bound ourselves (ESV)? 


Simple Apposition 

Like simple apposition in the other cases, the dative in simple apposition 
provides an alternate name for a given substantive in the dative. In such 
instances, the second dative makes the first dative more specific by further 
identifying it. This usage is a function of the syntax rather than a function of 
the dative case itself. 


e° OÚK EKBGAAEL TA 6óm[ióvuq ei ur] £v TA BeeACeBovA üpyovu TOV 
óoipovtov (Matt 12:24) 


The man drives out demons only by Beelzebul, the ruler of the 
demons 


“The ruler of demons" stands in simple apposition to “Beelzebul.” 
TÀnotov TOD xopíou 0 Ed@kev ako Toone [160] við avtov 
(John 4:5) 
near the property that Jacob had given his son Joseph 


“His son" is in apposition to “Joseph.” 
&yéveto SE TIHEPAG ikavàc peva Ev Tony mapa "vi Xigovi Bupoei 
(Acts 9:43) 
And Peter stayed on many days in Joppa with Simon, a leather 
tanner 

“A leather tanner" is in apposition to “Simon.” 
EDXAPLOTODLEV TO Beğ napi TOD kopiou póv Inood Xpiotod 
mavtote (Col 1:3) 
We always thank God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 


“The Father" provides a simple apposition to “God.” 


° LOV@ 020 OWTHPt rjuóv (Jude 25) 
to the only God, our Savior 


“Our Savior" is in simple apposition to *God.””* 


Direct Object 


The dative commonly occurs after certain verbs. Normally, the direct 
object of a verb occurs in the accusative case, but some verbs take their 
direct object in the dative case. Such verbs can be grouped into the 
following categories: trusting (moteo); obeying (bmaKova, dameWEa); 
serving (ówxkovéo, SovAev@); worshiping (Tpookuvéo, AATPEV®); 
thanksgiving (evyapiotéa@); and following (àxoAov0éo).*^ 


° ol 68 £00£oG AMEVTES tà SiKTVA rjkoAo00rjcav abo (Matt 4:20) 
Immediately, they left their nets and followed Him 


e° Ó Gvepioc kai T| HaAaooa Drrakobeı adTH (Mark 4:41) 
the wind and the sea obey Him 

° "Apa obv aÙTÒG éy@ tà Lev voi SOVAEV@ VOpw 0700 TH 62 oapki 
vópo óápaprtac (Rom 7:25) 
So then, I myself serve the law of God with my mind, but with my 
flesh I serve the law of sin?! 


e Appaàyp £ntotevuosv TO Beğ (Gal 3:6) 
Abraham believed God 


° £byapiotoüpev t OED . . . TTAVTOTE (Col 1:3) 
We always thank God 


SUMMARY 


Pure Dative 


Indirect Indicates the one for whom or in whose 60G 60&av TH BEG (“Give glory 
Object interest an act is performed. to God"; John 9:24). 


Advantage: oç vúponv 
Kkekoounpévny TO àvópi avtc 
(“like a bride adorned for her 

Denotes the person (or rarely, the thing) to husband"; Rev 21:2). 

whose benefit or detriment a verbal action 

occurs. Disadvantage: ñ 62 ‘Hp@sdiac 
&velyev abà (“So Herodias held 
a grudge against him”; Mark 
6:19). 


Personal 
Interest 
(Advantage or 
Disadvantage) 


Limits the extent to which something is TH Gpaptia arıedavev éoára& 
presented as true, qualifying a statement that | (“he died to sin once for all”; 
would otherwise not be true. Rom 6:10). 


Unique construction in which the dative bpiv yap Eotıv ñ &tayyeAía (“For 
Possession | possesses the subject of an equative verb the promise is for you"; Acts 
(such as eip or yivopat). 2:39). 


Locative Dative 


Reference or 
Respect 


TOUG Ttepi AVTOV KÜKAQ 
Place Pinpoints the literal physical location of a xa8npévouc (“those who were 
noun in the dative case. sitting in a circle around Him"; 
Mark 3:34). 
Identifies the figurative or metaphorical ÄVAOTEVALAG TO Ttvebpiarm oto 
Sphere location (i.e., sphere or realm) of anoun in | (“sighing deeply in His spirit”; 
the dative case. Mark 8:12). 


Indicates the point in time (location in time) | Kai tÑ rjpépa vij Tpten yópoc 
Time at which the action of a verb is eyeveto (“On the third day a 
accomplished. wedding took place"; John 2:1). 


Instrumental Dative 


: L4 t * A 

Denotes the impersonal means by which the a nn Mole »: 

Meane action of a given verb is accomplished Ga a SIEHE? 
Š P : Mark 5:5). 
i : (q TOV Ad AG (“H 

Denotes the manner in which the action of a a TOY kayay ds E C š 
Manner sole was openly talking about this”; 

š pm Mark 8:32). 


' ei 6£ nveúpatı áyeo0e (“But if 
Denotes the personal agency by which the iy. 
action of a given verb is accomplished. E. TED ne par Gal 


Association 
Cause 


Cognate 
Dative 


Direct Object 


Instrumental Dative (CONTINUED) 


Denotes the person or thing with which a 
person is associated or by which a person is 
accompanied. 


Other Uses 


Indicates the basis or reason of the action of 
a given verb, whether external (occasion) or 
internal (motivation). 


Use of a dative noun that is a cognate (of the 
same stem) to the verb it modifies either 
formally or conceptually. 


Two related substantives refer to the same 
person or thing. 


The dative occurs after certain verbs of 
trusting, obeying, serving, worshiping, 
thanksgiving, or following and functions as 
the direct object. 


OLVTOPEVTEG AUTO £v TO 
Bantiou@ (“Having been buried 
with Him in baptism”; Col 2:12). 


éyà 62 Aui be ArıöAAunau 
(“here I am dying [because] of 
hunger!"; Luke 15:17). 


é£éctrjgav EKOTAGEL HEyAAN 
(“they_were utterly astonished"; 
Mark 5:42). 


ëv tQ BeedCeBova Apyovrı TOV 
daipoviev (“by Beelzebul, the 
ruler of the demons"; Matt 
12:24). 


EVYAPLOTODHEV TO OED... 
mavtote (“We always thank 
God”; Col 1:3). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, determine the specific use of the dative 
case based on the categories provided in this chapter. 


1. ñ 68 £A0066a TIPOGEKÜVEL ALTA Aéyovoa, Kopie, Bon8au por (Matt 
15:25). 

2. Kal eÖHUG ErtiyvoVg ó Trooóc TO rtvebnartı AVTOD (Mark 2:8). 

3. ó yàp &oO0tov kai Tivav Kpipa éavtæ obis Kai rıvei (1 Cor 11:29). 

4. Evo... bdarı parríico Duäg (Luke 3:16). 

5. ti OLEITE Ó oÚK £&eouv toic oáßßaow; (Luke 6:2). 

6. EpXETAL WPA STE OVKETL EV mapoipíaug AdANO@ Viv, &ÀÀà napprjoto 
MEP TOD TIATPOG ATayyEA@ oyiv (John 16:25). 

7. rkoAo00& SE TH "Inood Lipov Ilétpog Kal GAAOG paOntNs. ó ó& 
pants EKeivoc . . . ovvelonAGev IS “Inood eic THV AVANV TOD ópyiepéoq 
(John 18:15). 


U — 


ane Weta (Rom 11:30). 


9. kai Kadwg HEXETE iva noiro Kyiv oi ávOporroi TIOLEITE AVTOIC ópotoq 
(Luke 6:31). 


10. kai ÖVTAG ÅG VEKPOLG toic mzaparrtopaotv OVVECWOTIOINOEV tà 
XpPlota, XApıtl éote o£ooopévor (Eph 2:5). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


eyopaca 
ASIKEM 
aAndıvöc 
avayKn, ñ 
outs 

a&pviov, TO 
apace 
BapvaBdac, ó 
YALE 

YVQOIG, -EQC, T] 
diakptva@ 
EEE 

EAEOG, -OUC, TO 
eruduuie, ñ 
ETUKOAE® 

ert tip éco 
NYEOLAL 
8oyátnp, -tpóc, ñ 
Ovoía, ñ 
TaKaßog, ó 

[023 

Tovdac, 0 
Koicap, -apoc, ó 
uàxopo, ñ 
puprvrjokopot 
LOEW 

uto0óc, Ó 
TIAPAKANOLG, -goc, ñ 
TTAPEPXOHAL 
TTÄOYG, TO 

NOTE 
okavóaAtGo 
OKOTOC,-OUG, TO 


I buy, purchase (30) 

I do wrong, treat unjustly (28) 
true, real, genuine (28) 
necessity, pressure (17) 
once and for all (14) 

lamb, sheep (30) 

I grasp, snatch, seize (14) 
Barnabas (28) 

I marry (28) 

knowledge (29) 

I discriminate, judge, doubt (19) 
I have mercy on (29) 

mercy, compassion (27) 

lust, craving, desire (39) 

I call (upon), name (30) 

I rebuke, reprove, warn (29) 
I lead, think, consider (28) 
daughter, girl (28) 

sacrifice, offering (28) 
James (42) 

look, see, behold (29) 

Jude, Judah, Judas (44) 
Caesar, emperor (29) 

sword (29) 

I remember, recollect (23) 

I hate, detest (40) 

pay, wages, reward (29) 
encouragement, comfort (29) 
I pass by, neglect, disobey (29) 
Passover (29) 

once, formerly, ever (29) 

I cause to stumble (29) 
darkness (31) 


OULVEIÖNOLG, -EWC, ñ 


oojp, -fipoc, ñ 
oornp(o, ñ 
pioc 

oQoópoc, ó 
QUAGOOO 
qur, ñ 


conscience (30) 

savior, deliverer (24) 
salvation, deliverance (46) 
beloved, friend (29) 

fear, reverence, respect (47) 
I guard, protect (31) 

tribe, nation, people (31) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


AyaAAlaoıg, ñ 
ÖL@LOG 
ATTOSLOPIL@ 
ÖTLTOLOTOG 
aoceßeıg, ñ 
EEA 


EHTLOLKTNG, -ou, Ó 


ETTAY@VILOHAL 
ETIOIKOSOLE® 
KOTEV@TTLOV 
KANTOG 

KOlVÓQ 

KPQTOG, TO 
HEYAAROUVN, ñ 
ON LOU) 
TIPOAEY@ 
Ttpooóéyopat 
OTÀÓQ 
onovôń, N 
XIT@V, -Qvoc, Ó 
WULYIKÖG 


exultation (5) 

blameless (8) 

I divide, separate (1) 

without stumbling (1) 

impiety (6) 

I have mercy on (3) 

mocker (2) 

I contend (1) 

I edify, build up/on (7) 
opposite, in the presence of (3) 
called, invited (10) 
communal, common (14) 
power, rule (12) 

majesty (3) 

I multiply, grow, increase (12) 


I foretell, proclaim beforehand (12) 


I wait for (14) 
I stain, defile (2) 


eagerness, earnestness, diligence (12) 


garment, shirt (11) 
natural, unspiritual, worldly (6) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Jude 1-3, 17-25 


"Tob6ac Inood Xpiotod 600X0G, AÖEAROG dE Tokopouv, toic Ev Be Tratpi 
Nyannpevoic kai Inood Xpiotó TETNPNIHEVOLIG KANTOIG: *EAEOG DHIV Kal 
eipnvn Kal Ayarın nAndvvBein. ? AyarınToi, rt&oav orouór|v TIOLODHEVOG 
ypóqaw Opiv nepi THC KOLVÄÜG HUO®V ootrptag avayKnv Eoyov ypawar ópiv 
napoxoAóov Ertay@viLeodan TH antag napaðobeion toic Ayloıg niote. . . . 7 
'Y ueic SE, Ayarıntol, LVNOONTE TAV PNHÄTWV TAV npoetpriuévov DITO TOV 
ATIOOTOAWV TOD Kuplou NUAV Inood Xpiotod tt öt EAEyov Ópüv en’ EoyaToOU 
xpóvou EOOVTal ELTIOTKTAL KATA TAG EXUTAV ETLOVELAG TIOPEVOLEVOL TOV 
doePeldv.  Odtoi cio oi ANTOSLOPILOVTEG, uuyikot, Mvedpa pT] EXovtec. 

? Oueic SE, AYATINTOL, ETTOLKOSONODVTEG EXVTOUG TH AYLOTATH ÚÕV notet, 
EV TIVEDHOTL AYIM TIPOOELXOHEVOL, ?! EXLTOUG Ev Ayarın 0700 THpHoate 
TIPOOSEXOLEVOL TO EAEOG TOD kupiou NUAV Inood Xpiotod eic Conv aiwviov. 
“Kal oc HEV EAEÜTE ÖLAKPIVOHEVOUG, * OG SE OWLETE EK TIUPOG 
ÄPTLÜLOVTEG, oc 68 EAEAtE EV qóBo HLIOODVTEG kai TOV ATIO TAS OAPKOG 
EOTLÄ@HEVOV xITAVA. “TÕ 68 óovapiévo OVAGEat ÚG ANTALOTOULG Kal 
OTHOAL KATEVOTMLOV TG 66Snç AVTOD &opoug Ev AyaAA1ücaı, ° uóvo BED 
o@TÄpı ruv dia Inood Xpiotod tod kupiov NU@V 668a peyaAc ovr 
KPATOG kai é&ouoía TIPO rtavtóc TOD AL@VOG kai vOv kai eic TAVTAG TOUG 
ai@vac, àV. 


Reading Notes?" 


Verse 1 


° Tovdac Inood Xpiotod 6002^0c, àó£zAoóc SÈ Takoov (“Jude, a bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James") — ‘Iovdéac is a 
nominative absolute (identifying the author of the letter) followed by 
two nominatives in apposition, 600Aoc, and àógAqóc. If we are correct 
to identify this Jude as the son of Mary and Joseph (Matt 13:55; Mark 
6:3), it is noteworthy that he describes himself as a bond-servant to his 
half-brother, Jesus.?!? 


° toig £v 0z@ Tatpi ryorujpévoig Kai Inood Xpioto tgtrnpnuévvotç 
xAntoig (“To those who are the called, beloved in God the Father, and 


kept for Jesus Christ") — toig . . . KAntoic (“To those who are the 
called"), a masc dat pl adjective (substantive) functioning as the dative 
of indirect object, identifying the recipients of Jude’s letter.?? 
nyarnnevoig and tetnpnuévog (per pass ptc masc dat pl àyamáco and 
tripéo) can either be understood as attributive, modifying KAntoic, or as 
substantive, in apposition to KAntoic. INoo0 Xpiotà is a dative of 
agency (“by Jesus Christ," HCSB) or possibly advantage (“for Jesus 
Christ,” NASB)?? Reminder: the proper name “Jesus” (Inooöc) is 
irregular so both the genitive and dative forms are spelled the same. 
The prepositional phrase év 0:6 matpí (“in God the Father") also 
functions to communicate agency (in the sense of “by”). natpi is in 
apposition to 026, further clarifying or defining who God is. 


Verse 2 


° nAndvvdein (“May . . . be multiplied") — Aor pass opt 3rd sg mAnOvvo. 
See 1 Peter 1:2 and 2 Peter 1:2 for nearly identical voluntative uses of 
the optative. The use of a singular verb (rAndvvBein) with a compound 
subject (£Aeoc piv kai eiprjvr kai Gyan) is fairly common in Greek. 


Verse 3 


° MAOAV ortouór|v TLOLODUEVOG ypagew Dpiv (“while I was making every 
effort to write you") — Literally, “[although] making all haste to write to 
you." molovpEevoc (pres mid ptc masc nom sg moiéo) functions 
concessively (add “although” in English), though the NASB renders 
the participle temporally (“while”).”' ypdqetv (pres act inf ypa@a) is a 
purpose infinitive. The phrase nàoav orouórnv mow0pevog is 
essentially a strengthened form of the participle for ortovóàGo (“hasten, 
endeavor") which is sometimes followed by a purpose infinitive (e.g., 
Eph 4:3, omovdaCovtec Tnpeiv). bjiv is a dative of indirect object. 


° avayKnv Eoyov ypawar ópiv (“I felt the necessity to write to you") — 
Literally, “I had necessity to write to you." €oyov is an aor act ind 1st 
sg of Exo.”” The true root (*oex) of the verb éyq is visible in the aorist 
form—in this case with “zero vowel gradation" (i.e., the vowel in the 
root has dropped out). ypówo (aor act inf ypàqo) is an explanatory 
infinitive, clarifying what sort of necessity (avayknv) Jude felt (i.e., a 


necessity to write). The aorist tense usually presents as action as a 
whole, without further comment or emphasis on progression or 
completion. This normal sense seems to fit the context here. piv is a 
dative of indirect object. 


napakaAóov EenaywviceoOa (“appealing that you contend") 
Tt poa óv is a pres act ptc masc nom sg of rapakoA£o. The participle 
here functions to express purpose (Jude writes for the purpose of 
appealing/exhorting). The content of that appeal is given in the 
infinitive of indirect discourse, E£nayavileodaı (pres mid inf 
énayoviCopat). 


° tfj nag rrapaóo0zíor toic Ayloıg mote (“for the faith which was once 


for all handed down to the saints") — tñ . . . mtote (“for the faith") is 
dative of advantage. rapaöodeion (aor pass ptc fem dat sg 
r'apaótóopnu) modifies rote as an attributive participle. toic Qylouç is a 
dative of indirect object. 


Verse 17 


* nvijpoOrre TOV prpétov TOV npocipnpévov (“remember the words that 


were spoken beforehand") — pvńoðnte is an aor pass impv 2nd pl of 
pipvrjokopat. The aorist imperative is often used to command a 
specific occurrence. In looking at broader NT patterns for the word 
piprvriokopaotn, we note that of 23 occurrences, 18 forms are aorist, 2 are 
perfect, 2 are present, ^ and 1 is future. Thus, we should not read too 
much into Jude's selection of the aorist tense, as it was likely the 
default tense for puivrjokopoa in his day. rtpogtprjuévov (per pass ptc 
neut gen pl npoàéyo or, as listed by 2nd aor form in BDAG, npoeirnov) 
functions as an attributive participle modifying Tv pnpdtov. 


Verse 18 


° Ott EAeyov bpiv (“they were saying to you") — £Aeyov is an impf act ind 


3rd pl of Aéyo. byiv is a dative of indirect object. Most English 
translations do not translate ór because it is understood as introducing 
direct discourse, represented by quotation marks (*. . .") in English. 


° ét £oyitou ypóvou Eoovran Eprtaiktan (“In the last time there will be 


mockers") — Ertl is used here as “a marker of temporal associations" 


(translated “in the time of, at, on, for”). This is not a common use of 
ëm (entry 18 in BDAG) and reminds us that prepositions are fluid in 
meaning and consideration of context is always important for proper 
translation. €oovtat is a fut mid ind 3rd pl of cipi. ¿unaŭktarı should be 
understood as the subject of &oovtaı (more literally, “In the end time, 
mockers will be . . ."). 


° KATA TAG EAVTAOV £riOvupíag nopevópevor TOV dosepevv (“following 
after their own ungodly lusts”) — nopevópevor (pres mid ptc nom masc 
pl) functions as a periphrastic participle (i.e., a participle used in 
conjunction with a form of ciui). ériQupíag . . . tv doEeBEldv is 
translated literally “lusts of ungodliness.” t&v Koeßeı@v represents the 
common attributive function of the genitive. 


Verse 19 


° Odtoi ciot oi ANOSLOPIZOVTEG, yuyikoit, nveðpa pr] ëxovteç (“These 
are the ones who cause divisions, worldly-minded, devoid of the 
Spirit") — eiow is a pres ind 3rd pl of sipi. Reminder: the copulative 
verb (here giov) takes a predicate nominative (oi àmoótopíCovtec), not 
a direct object in the accusative. óroótopíGovteg (pres act ptc masc nom 
pl àmoóiopíGo) functions as a substantival participle. wuyıkot is literally 
translated “natural” or *worldly" (the opposite of “spiritual”). BDAG 
defines wuyıkög as "pert[aining] to the life of the natural world and 
whatever belongs to it, in contrast to the realm of experience whose 
central characteristic is rtveüna, natural, unspiritual, worldly.”” 
Exovteg (pres act ptc masc nom pl £yo) is an anarthrous substantival 
participle in apposition to the previous two descriptions of the false 
teachers. Jude labels his opponents as divisive, worldly, and 
unspiritual. 


Verse 20 


° émouoóopoüvteg éautobg TH aylOTaTH opOv míote (“building 
yourselves up on your most holy faith") — érouoóopovtec (pres act 
ptc masc nom pl éroixoóouéo) communicates means, rendered so more 
explicitly in the NIV: “by building .... In other words, it is by building 
themselves up and by praying that the Christians will obey the 


command to keep themselves in the love of God.” óywtátr is the 
superlative form (fem dat sg) of üyıocg (thus, the translation “most 
holy”). Superlative adjectives often have an elative sense (“very”) in 
the Koine period, and though all English translations follow Tyndale's 
wording (“most holy faith"), the elative sense is surely correct.” Jude 
is not comparing faith traditions based on their varying levels of 
holiness (i.e., holy faith, more holy faith, and most holy faith). Instead, 
Jude is emphasizing how blazingly pure this divine revelation (i.e., the 
Christian faith) is.” Such holiness/purity is in sharp distinction from 
the licentiousness of the wicked teachers attacked by Jude (vv. 8, 12- 
16).?! The dative phrase th ayl@tatn . . . miotel, a function of the 
verbal prefix émi, gives the foundation upon which Christians are to 
build, or, as Bauckham translates, “Build yourselves up on the 
foundation of your most holy faith."?* 


° Ev mvebpau yi% npoosuyópevot (“praying in the Holy Spirit”) — 
TIPOOEVXOLEVOL (pres mid ptc masc nom pl rtpooebyonan), alongside 
&noikoóopoó0vrtec (“build”), is best understood as a participle of means 
(see above). Christians are expected to pray Ev mvevpatt Qyto (in the 
Holy Spirit). This prepositional phrase communicates agency. That is, 
the Christian should pray by means of the Spirit's enabling and leading. 
In a chapter on the use of the dative, it is good to remember that many 
nouns are in the dative case simply because of their governing 
prepositions, as here. (The preposition év must be followed by the 
dative case; anything else is a grammatical mistake.) 


Verse 21 


° ŻQVTOÙÒG £v Ayarın 0:200 tnpnoate (“keep yourselves in the love of 
God") — tnpnoate is an aor act impv 2nd pl of tnpéo. The 
prepositional phrase ev äyärın 0200 (“in the love of God”) functions 
spherically, in a metaphorical sense. Christians are commanded to keep 
themselves in the realm or sphere where God's fatherly love rests 
undisturbed upon them. 0200 is likely a subjective genitive (i.e., the 
love which God has for his people). °° Robertson notes that in v. 1, the 
recipients of Jude's letter are described as 'Inoo0 Xpiotà TETNPNHEVOLG 
(“kept by Jesus Christ”), but here they are commanded to keep 


themselves. “Human responsibility and divine sovereignty are 
presented side by side."?* 


° Tttpooózyópevot TO EAEOG TOD kopíou rjv Inood Xpiotod eic odv 
aicviov (“waiting anxiously for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
eternal life") — mpoodeyouevor (pres mid ptc masc nom pl 
Tpooó£yopuat) is best rendered as a contemporaneous temporal clause 
(so NIV: “as you wait"). The phrase to €Agoc tod KUpiov Lav 
Inood Xpiotod (“the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ") refers to 
Christ’s second coming, when the believer will experience fully God’s 
undeserved mercy, resulting in eternal life (eig Canv aicviov). The 
preposition eig functions here to communicate result. The appearance 
of God's mercy at Christ's return ushers us into (results in) eternal life. 


Verse 22 


° Kai oÙç EV £Ae&ve óvakpivop£voug (“And have mercy on some, who 
are doubting”) — EXeüte is a pres act impv 2nd pl of éAeào (“have 
mercy on"). ölaKpıvou£voug (pres mid ptc masc acc pl óuxkpívo) 
functions as a substantival participle (“[those] who are doubting”). The 
particle uév introduces an idea that is contrasted with two other ideas, 
both introduced by öde in v. 23. This is the classic pév . . . 6€ 
construction (“on the one hand . . . on the other hand . . .).*°° Jude 
instructs us here that the appropriate response to another's doubt is 
mercy—compassionate and practical concern. 


Verse 23 


° oc ÕÈ OWLETE EK TIUPOG ápráCovteg (“save others, snatching them out 
of the fire") — o@Gete is a pres act impv 2nd pl of oó6o. Many English 
versions rightly translate apmdCovtec (pres act ptc masc nom pl 
åpnáćœ) as communicating means (“by”; so ESV, HCSB, NIV). The 
prepositional phrase ék mupoc (“from the fire") communicates 
separation (“from,” “away from"). Jude pictures needy persons so in 
danger of God's imminent judgment that it is as if they are already 
standing in the fires of hell. They are proleptically pictured as in the 
fires of Gehenna (see Amos 4:11; Zech 3:2; Matt 5:22; 18:8). 


° 0Üç 68 éAeüve Ev POP (“on some have mercy with fear") — €Aedte is a 
pres act impv 2nd pl of éAeào. The prepositional phrase év mobo 
(^with fear") communicates the manner in which believers are to show 
mercy. That is, they are to rescue sinners with a godly trepidation as 
they reflect on the personal danger to their spiritual lives by coming in 
such close contact with deceitful and ensnaring wickedness. 


° HLOODVTES kai TOV ATO TÅG oapkógc éoropévov yır@va (“hating even 
the garment polluted by the flesh") — Jude continues with a participle of 
manner (HLOODVTEG, pres act ptc masc nom pl pio£o) further elaborating 
on the way in which mercy is to be shown—not in vapid 
sentimentalism, but in a loving compassion inseparable from the holy 
hatred of sin. €omA@pEvov (per pass ptc masc acc sg omàóo) functions 
attributively, modifying xırava. The prepositional phrase amo tG 
oapkóc (“by the flesh") functions to communicate means, that is, 
garments metaphorically stained by the fallen sinful person wearing 
them who has indulged his or her base desires. 


Verse 24 

* TO è 6vvapévo QvAdgon pas antaiotovs (“Now to Him who is able 
to keep you from stumbling") — Literally, *. . . to protect/guard you [as] 
non-stumbling ones." T@ . . . óvvapiévo is a substantival participle 


(pres mid ptc masc dat sg öbvanaı) functioning as a dative of indirect 
object. The following verse (v. 25) expresses the praise and adoration 
to be given “to Him who is able,” i.e., to God. puAdsaı (aor act inf 
@vAdoow) is a complementary infinitive, taking a double accusative— 
bud (the direct object) and ärtaiotoug (the predicate object or 
complement). 


° kai OTHOAL KATEVOTLOV Tic SÓNG avtTOD àpopoug Ev dyads 
(*and to make you stand in the presence of His glory blameless with 
great joy") — otfjoo (aor act inf totu) is the second complementary 
infinitive in v. 24. (Both complementary infinitives are grammatically 
dependent on the substantival participle, óuvapévo, “to Him who is 
able... ."). áp piouc (“blameless”) is the predicate object (complement) 
in another double accusative construction (see above). There is an 
ellipsis of Dac as the direct object of otoa. The prepositional phrase 


ev AyaAAıaceı (“with/in great joy) communicates the manner in which 
God's people stand before him (i.e., joyfully). 


Verse 25 


° HOv@ VEO corpi HU@vV ià Inood XpLoTod tod Kupiov rjnóv (“to the 
only God our Savior, through Jesus Christ our Lord") — óvo 0&0 (“the 
only God") and o@trfpı ("Savior") are datives in apposition to 
óvvauévo (“to Him who is able"). tod kupiov is a genitive in 
apposition to Too0 Xpiotov. 


* 666a HEYAAWODYN kpátogc Kai é£&ovoía TIPO TTAVTOG TOD eio voc Kal võv 
Kai £ic TTAVTAG toc Aidvac, apy (“be glory, majesty, dominion and 
authority, before all time and now and forever. Amen.") — There is an 
ellipsis of the verb ein (“be” pres act opt 3rd sg sipi) or some similar 
verb. 


Chapter 5 


IHE ARTICLE & ADJECTIVE 


GOING DEEPER 


AN years ago, my family and I (Andreas) visited Westminster Abbey, 

the venerable cathedral that over the centuries has witnessed a larger 
number of historic events. The Abbey has served as the coronation church 
since 1066 and is the final resting place of seventeen monarchs and of many 
other significant people in England's history. Toward the end of our visit, I 
noticed one of the less conspicuous burial places in the Abbey: a plaque 
bearing the name of Granville Sharp (1735-1813). In the larger world, 
Sharp is primarily known for his work opposing the slave trade; in fact, he 
was one of the first to campaign for its abolition. In scholarly circles, 
however, his fame rests on having formulated what has come to be known 
as the “Granville Sharp Rule." 

In short, this rule asserts that if two or more singular substantives (except 
for personal names) are linked by a single conjunction, the second and any 
subsequent substantives relate to or further describe the first. The major 
significance of Sharp's Rule pertains to several important christological 
passages in the NT which, if Sharp's Rule is valid, affirm the deity of Jesus. 
Thus, in Titus 2:13, Paul writes, “while we wait for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ? 
(npooógyópevoi trv pakaptav ¿ània xoi ETUPAVEIAV tfjg óóénç Tod 
neyarov Heod koi ootñpoç rpóv Inocod Xpiotod). Over the centuries, 
there has been considerable discussion as to what Sharp's Rule is and 
whether or not it supports the above-cited identification of Jesus Christ as 
God. 

J. Christopher Edwards, for example, has argued that “Jesus Christ" stands 
in apposition, not to *our great God and Savior," but to *the glory of our 
great God and Savior," affirming that Jesus is the glory of God but not 


necessarily God himself.?" However, Murray Harris, in a concise but 
compelling response, defended the traditional view, citing several major 
problems with Edwards’s view.” Harris notes that it is highly unlikely that 
“Jesus Christ" affirms the entire phrase “the glory of our great God and 
Savior” rather than the more immediate antecedents, “great God and 
Savior.” He also points out that while the title “Savior” is applied to Jesus 
elsewhere in the Letters to Timothy and Titus (2 Tim 1:10; Titus 1:4; 3:6), 
the title “glory of God” is not. Also, Harris notes that almost all 
grammarians and lexicographers, as well as many commentators on Titus 
and the majority of modern English translations, support the traditional 
rendering of Titus 2:13. 

The deity of Jesus does not rest solely on the Granville Sharp Rule and the 
passages to which it may apply. For example, in John 20:28 Thomas is 
shown to worship Jesus with the words, “My Lord and my God!” There can 
be no question that the referent of “Lord” and “God” in this passage is 
Jesus. In fact, the passage seems to form an inclusio in John’s Gospel 
together with the initial affirmations of Jesus’s deity in 1:1 and 1:18. Other 
NT passages likewise affirm Jesus’s deity both explicitly and implicitly.” 
This is not the place to make a sustained argument for the traditional 
understanding of Titus 2:13 or other similar passages, nor is this necessary, 
because such a case has already been ably presented.” Suffice it to say that 
not a little weight may rest on a mere article (or lack thereof) in the NT. Let 
this be your encouragement, therefore, at the beginning of this chapter, to 
make every effort to arrive at an accurate understanding of the Greek article 
as well as the Greek adjective. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to cover the various uses of the Greek article 
and adjective. Both the article and the adjective sustain a close relationship 
with the noun which was treated in chapters 2-4. The main benefit you will 
derive from working through this chapter is that you will become 
acquainted with all the major categories of usage for the article and the 
adjective (and some minor ones). Understanding the essence of each 
category and grasping how these types of usage differ from one another will 
help you interpret the NT more accurately. 


THE ARTICLE 


Introduction to the Article 


The article is used more than any other word in the NT—almost 20,000 
times (19,864 to be more precise) or one out of every seven words. 
Ironically, however, the article is also among the most misunderstood 
features of NT Greek, and there are still areas pertaining to the use of the 
article that require further research. Nevertheless, the presence or absence 
of the article is often significant for interpretation. As Wallace notes, the use 
of the article is *the crucial element to unlocking the meaning of scores of 
passages in the NT... there is no more important aspect of Greek grammar 
than the article to help shape our understanding of the thought and theology 
of the NT writers."?^! 

The origin of the article can be traced back to the demonstrative pronoun: 
“That is, its original force was to point out something. It has largely kept the 
force of drawing attention to something.” Yet, contrary to popular 
misconceptions, the article's function is not primarily to make something 
definite,>” although the article is used for that purpose. In fact, there are 
multiple ways in which a noun in Greek can be definite apart from the 
article, so that when the article is used when it need not be, it must be for 
some other purpose. The basic functions of the article are at least three:*“ 


1. The most common aspect of the article is its ability to conceptualize, 
that is, it transforms a word or phrase into a concept. Adjectives, 
prepositional phrases, various verb forms such as present or past participles, 
and several other types of words can all be used substantively. 


2. The article is regularly used to identify, that is, it distinguishes a 
particular substantive, pointing it out and separating it in some way. In so 
doing, the article distinguishes: (1) individuals from other individuals, 
(2) classes from other classes, and (3) qualities from other qualities.?^ 


3. At times, the Greek article is also used to make a substantive definite. 
As mentioned, this does not mean that the article's basic function is to make 
a word definite; it does mean, however, that when an article is used, the 
term it modifies will necessarily be definite. This point bears elaborating 
on, as it may be confusing. A substantive with the article is always definite; 


however, the substantive can be definite without the article as well. As a 
result, while substantives with the article are always definite, this is not the 
only or primary function of the article. 


To summarize, the article conceptualizes, identifies, and definitizes.^^ 
However, care must be taken in interpreting the significance of the presence 
or absence of the article in a given instance?" The following schema may 


serve as the starting point for the most common article usage:?** 


Substantive Use 1 Use2 
Articular (a) Particular (c) Generic 
Anarthrous (b) Non-particular (d) Definite 


When the article is used, the substantive may refer to a particular item or 
represent a category of items; when the article is not used, the substantive 
may refer to the non-particular (indefinite or qualitative) character of an 
item or to an individual item. Yet, as Porter cautions, “Matters of 
particularity and individuality are established not on the basis of whether 
the article is present, but on the basis of the wider context." Robertson 
agrees: *It would have been very easy if the absence of the article in Greek 
always meant that the noun was indefinite, but . . . this is not the case. The 
anarthrous noun may per se be either definite or indefinite.”°°° 

In seeking to assign the use of the article to one of the following categories 
or subcategories, it will be important to keep in mind that the function of 
the article in a particular instance may encompass multiple categories. It 
will therefore be best to start by finding the most appropriate category and 
then looking to see if there are other categories that may be appropriate as 
well. In this regard, as mentioned, context will be an indispensable guide. 
The broad categories treated below are as follows: (1) the article with 
substantives, (2) the article functioning as a pronoun, (3) the absence of the 
article, and (4) special rules. 


Identification 
Par Excellence 
Particular Monadic 
With Substantives 
With Abstract Nouns 
Previous Reference 
Generic 
As Personal Pronoun 
As Relative Pronoun 
As a Pronoun As Possessive Pronoun 
As Demonstrative Pronoun 
As Alternate Pronoun 
Indefinite 
Non-particular 
Absence of Article Qualitative 
Definite 
Granville Sharp Rule 
Special Rules Colwell's Rule 


Apollonius's Canon 


The Article with Substantives 


The article with substantives lies at the core of the NT use of the article. In 
such instances, the article particularizes a substantive or uses it generically. 
“The individualizing article particularizes, distinguishing otherwise similar 
objects; the generic (or categorical) article is used to distinguish one 
category of individuals from another."?*! It is essential to remember that the 
article can function with not just nouns, but virtually any part of speech. In 
other words, the article can take almost any non-substantive and make it 
function like a substantive. This includes adverbs, adjectives, participles, 
infinitives, prepositional phrases, particles, even entire clauses, statements, 
or quotations. As mentioned in the introduction, the role of the article in 
such instances is to conceptualize. 


The Particularizing Article 

The particularizing article serves to “identify or denote persons or things 
and to distinguish them from all others."?^ This is the article's basic 
function. The most important subcategories of the individualizing article 
include the following: (1) identification, (2) par excellence, (3) monadic 
(one-of-a-kind), (4) with abstract nouns, and (5) previous reference 
(anaphoric). The following examples illustrate these various instances of 


the individualizing article:?*? 


1. Identification: mod éouv ó TexBeig paowebc TOV Touóaítov (“Where is 
He who has been born King of the Jews?"; Matt 2:2). The article is used to 
identify the particular king of Jews, the one just born. This type of usage is 
frequently used to distinguish one individual or object from another. 


2. Par excellence:?^ 6 npogrjung ei ob (“Are you the Prophet?”; John 
1:21). The article identifies one who is in a class by himself. There were 
other prophets, but there was only one individual who qualified as "the 
Prophet" par excellence envisaged by Moses (cf. Deut 18:15, 18). 

3. Monadic (“one-of-a-kind”): obtoc yàp riyarınoev ó 0706 TOV kóopov, 
TE TOV vióv TOV ptovoyevfi £óokev (“For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only Son”; John 3:16 ESV). There is only one unique Son of God. 
The adjectival phrase highlights that this is not one son among many, but 
the one-of-a-kind son.” 


4. With abstract nouns: ñ oorjpía ék TOv Touóatov Eotiv (“salvation is 
from the Jews"; John 4:22). “Salvation” (o@tnpia) is an abstract noun. In 
such (common) instances where a Greek article is used in conjunction with 
an abstract noun no article should be used in English translation. 

5. Previous reference (anaphoric): nóðev oðv £yew TO 06cp 16 (@v (“So 
where do You get that ‘living water’?”; John 4:11 ESV). The article is 
pointing back to a substantive that was previously mentioned (note the 
translation with the demonstrative “that”). This includes individuals who 
were previously mentioned in a narrative.” 


The Generic Article 

The generic use of the article is less frequent than the individualizing 
article, but it still occurs hundreds of times in the NT. As Wallace notes, 
“While the individualizing article distinguishes or identifies a particular 


object belonging to a larger class, the generic article distinguishes one class 
from another,” that is, “[ilt categorizes rather than particularizes.””” For 
example, a generic use of ó ávOporog would be “human as a class" or 
“humankind,” with the article serving to distinguish this class from other 
classes such as the animal kingdom or the realm of angels (e.g., “the man 
on the street"). The generic article is often found in statements of universal 
principles (see examples below). It may at first seem that in instances where 
the generic article is used, the substantive is not definite, since the word 
"the" in English is not always included in the translation. This is not the 
case, however. The generic article is used to speak of a definite class in 
distinction from other classes, rather than a definite individual in distinction 
from other individuals. In English, the article is normally not used to 
indicate this distinction.” 


e TIPOOEXETE ATIO TOV Yevõonpoontõv (Matt 7:15) 
Beware of false prophets 
Jesus does not have specific false prophets in mind but rather is warning about this 
particular class of people, false as opposed to true prophets. 
° iva TAG O TLOTEV@V EIG ADTOV pr] ATOANTAL GAA’ Exn Gor|v atoviov. 
(John 3:16) 
so that everyone who believes in Him will not perish but have 
eternal life. 


This is a statement speaking of people in general. 


° Sei obv tov éniokonov dvertiAnprtov civa (1 Tim 3:2) 
An overseer, therefore, must be above reproach 


The generic article here indicates a representative from a particular class. Paul is 
saying that an overseer, as a specific class of office, must be above reproach. The 
plural can therefore be translated with “as a class” and the singular with “as a 
representative of a class.” 


The Article Functioning as a Pronoun 


While the article is not a pronoun as such, as mentioned above, it traces its 
origin back to the pronoun and in certain situations may function like a 
pronoun. Specifically, it may function as a (1) personal pronoun, (2) relative 


pronoun, (3) possessive pronoun, (4) demonstrative pronoun, and 
(5) alternate pronoun (this use is rare). The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the range of options. 


1. Personal pronoun: oi 62 einav abt (“They told him”; Matt 2:5). 


2. Relative pronoun: ó6o&àooo1v TOV navépa ÜH@V TOV EV toic o0pavoiq 
(“give glory to your Father who is in heaven”; Matt 5:16 ESV). 


3. Possessive pronoun: ó 68 óiiAev avtoic tov Biov (“And he divided his 
property between them"; Luke 15:12 ESV). This is a relatively common use 
of the article in the New Testament. 


4. Demonstrative pronoun: oi ó£ Ev tà TÀolo rmpoosküvroav AVT@ 
(“Then those in the boat worshiped Him"; Matt 14:33). 


5. Alternate pronoun: Koi QÙTÒG £óokev TODG LEV ATLOOTOAOUG, 1obc ÔÈ 
Tpo@ntac, todbs ÔÈ EDAYYEALOTÄG, TODS SE rtoiiévac Kai didaoKaAouG (“And 
He gave some as apostles, and some as prophets, and some as evangelists, 
and some as pastors and teachers”; Eph 4:11 NASB). 


The Absence of the Article 


As noted earlier, the primary function of the article is not to make a 
substantive definite. Similarly, the absence of the article does not 
necessarily mean that a substantive is indefinite. If there is no article, the 
noun may still be definite (though it may not be), depending on syntactical 
and contextual indicators. There are essentially three possibilities when the 
article is absent: (1) indefinite substantive, (2) qualitative substantive, and 
(3) definite substantive.*° 

In the first instance, that of an indefinite substantive, the noun is indefinite 
when it does not refer to a particular object but merely speaks of it as a 
class.” Mark 3:9 may serve as an example: “Then He told His disciples to 
have a small boat ready for Him" (kai einev toic pantai abvtod iva 
TTÄOLAPLOV TIPOOKAPTEPN AvVT@). Nothing is mentioned to single this boat 
out specifically from any others. 

In the second type of use, that of a qualitative substantive, the focus is on 
what kind of object it is. As mentioned in the Introduction of this chapter, 
the absence of the article may indicate focus on the quality, rather than 
particularity, of a given substantive?! The qualitative (anarthrous, i.e., 


article-less) use is like the articular generic noun in that it focuses on traits 
characteristic of a certain kind or class. However, whereas the generic noun 
can refer to a group, the qualitative use most often refers to a single 
individual.” For example, consider John 1:14, which says that Jesus was 
“full of grace and truth" (mAnpnc Xapırog Kai @An0=ztacç). The absence of 
the article indicates a focus on Jesus's quality or essence. 

The third possibility when the article is absent is that of a definite 
substantive. In such cases, emphasis is placed on individual identity, and the 
substantive is particularized or specified even though it lacks the article." 
When the substantive lacks the article, context is the only way to determine 
whether the author intends the reference to be definite or not. The most 
important and common instances where anarthrous nouns are definite are: 
(1) proper names, (2) prepositional objects, (3) predicate nominatives, and 
(4) abstract nouns.*™ 


1. Proper name: IIaóogq kai Las TIPOOGELXÖLEVOL Üpvouv TOV 080v 
(“Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns to God"; Acts 16:25). 
Proper names are regularly, though not always, anarthrous.”” 


2. Prepositional object: yaipete Ev kopio návtore (“Rejoice in the Lord 
always"; Phil 4:4). The preposition Ev helps render kupi@ definite apart 
from the article. 

3. Predicate nominative: einev yàp ötı 0700 ein vióc (“For he said, ‘I am 
the Son of God.’”; Matt 27:43 ESV). In context, it is clear that the charge 
was that Jesus claimed to be “the” (not merely *a") Son of God. 

4. Abstract noun: ñusiç ó& rjuépac óvteg vA@@pEV EVÖLOÄHEVOL . . . 
nepikeooAatav &Anióa ootnpíac (“But since we belong to the day, let us be 
sober, having put on . . . for a helmet the hope of salvation"; 1 Thess 5:8). 
The noun ¿ània is anarthrous but not indefinite. 


Special Rules 


There are three special Rules pertaining to the use of the Greek article that 
need to be discussed to round out the treatment above: (1) the Granville 
Sharp Rule, (2) Colwell's Rule, and (3) Apollonius's Canon. 


Granville Sharp Rule 


The Granville Sharp Rule describes the relationship between a series of 
substantives joined by kai and governed by a single article. Sharp presented 
the rule as follows: 


When the copulative kai connects two nouns of the same case, [viz. nouns (either substantive or 
adjective, or participles) of personal description respecting office, dignity, affinity, or 
connection, and attributes, properties, or qualities, good or ill,] if the article ö, or any of its 
cases, precedes the first of the said nouns or participles, and is not repeated before the second 
noun or participle, the latter always relates to the same person that is expressed or described by 
the first noun or participle: i.e. it denotes a farther description of the first-named person. . . 366 

The rule has three important qualifications that must be met for each 
substantive: they must be (1) singular, (2) personal,**" and (3) non-proper.°“® 
To simplify, Sharp's rule states that when a single article governs two 
singular, personal, non-proper substantives of the same case that are joined 
by kat, they refer to the same person. For example, in 2 Peter 1:11, “For in 
this way, entry into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ will be richly supplied to you" (obtog yàp rTÀouoloc 
emmyopnyn8noetar ópiv ñ etooóog eic tv atoviov Baotetav ToD xuptou 
Tiv xai ootíjpoc Inood Xpiotod), the singular article toO governs Kupiov 
and owtfipoc, both of which are singular, personal, and non-proper nouns. 
They together therefore modify Inood XpiotoO, indicating that Jesus is 
Lord and Savior. 

Conversely, the following example from John 7:45 does not qualify, 
because the nouns are in the plural and also because they involve proper 
names: “Then the temple police came to the chief priests and Pharisees" 
the following example from Matt 17:1 constitute an instance of the 
Granville Sharp Rule because, again, it involves proper names: “Jesus took 
Peter, James, and his brother John" (napaAaußaveı ó "Inooüc tov IIétpov 
«ai "Iàáxopov kai Iadvvnv tov K6EAPOV avtod). Otherwise, Peter, James, 
and John would be the same person! 

By contrast, in other passages such as Acts 26:30, the different persons or 
groups mentioned all have the article: *So the king, the governor, Bernice, 
and those sitting with them got up" (àv£otr] te ó BacuebG kai ó ryepov ñ 
te Bepvikn kai oi ovykaðńpevor avtoic). Here the king and the governor, as 
well as of course Bernice and those sitting with them, are separate people, 
so they all have the article. While Bernice is a proper name and *those 


sitting with them" is plural, “the king" and “the governor" both are nouns in 
the singular (not proper names), but the presence of the article preceding 
both nouns keeps them separate. 

The two most significant NT passages are Titus 2:13: *while we wait for 
the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior, 
Jesus Christ" (npooógyópevot trjv paKkapiav ¿ània Kal émwpáveuv THC 
óó&nc Tov peyó&Aou Beov kai ootfjpoc rov Inood Xpiotod) and 2 Pet 1:1: 
“through the righteousness of our God and Savior Jesus Christ” (év 
ÖLKALOOUVN tod 0200 NHU@V Kal cotfjpoc Inood Xpiotod). In both passages, 
one written by Paul, the other by Peter, there is one article followed by a 
singular, personal, non-proper noun, kat, and a second singular, personal, 
non-proper noun, plus the phrase “Jesus Christ” in apposition. We have 
already discussed Titus 2:13 in the introduction above. 


Colwell's Rule 

According to Colwell's Rule, a definite predicate nominative does not 
usually take the article when preceding the copula (linking verb).?” For 
example, John 1:1 reads, *In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God" (ëv àpxñ ñv ó Aóyoc, Kai ó Aóyoc ñv 
Tipóc tov 0Ozgóv, koi Beòç rjv ó Aóyoc). In this passage, the anarthrous 
predicate nominative 0eóc precedes the copula ñv. In context, this means 
neither that the Word and God are equated nor that the Word is “a” god 
(indefinite) but that the Word is essentially (quality) God. 

In Matt 27:42, we read, “He is the King of Israel" (BaoUsbg ToponA 
€onv). The subject “he” is implicit in the verb Eotıv, and the preceding 
predicate nominative paousóg lacks the article while being definite as 
indicated by the context. Similarly, Heb 9:15 refers to Jesus, saying, “He is 
the mediator of a new covenant" (ötadNKNG kavs peoturg ċotiv). The 
predicate nominative neoitng precedes the copula and is definite by context. 
Fitting Colwell's rule, it is also anarthrous. On the other hand, in Mark 6:3, 
“Isn’t this the carpenter?" (oóy obtóc éouv Ó TEKT@v;), the predicate 
nominative (not preceding the copula) has the article, but the demonstrative 
pronoun is the subject. 

A final instructive set of examples comes from John 8:12 and 9:5. Both 
passages are virtually identical in content, identifying Jesus as “the light of 
the world," but in the former passage, the wording is Eyo ein TO YAS toO 


«óopou, while in the latter passage it is @@c citi tod kóopou. This 
comparison shows that, as in John 9:5, a definite predicate nominative does 
not usually take the article when preceding the linking verb (Colwell's 
Rule), though when it follows the linking verb, it usually does (cf. John 
8:12). 


Apollonius 's Canon 

According to Apollonius's Canon (named after Apollonius Dyscolus, a 
second-century Greek grammarian), when two nouns are in a genitive 
construction, both the head noun and the noun in the genitive case either 
have or lack the article. There is little discernible difference between these 
two constructions, and the article carries little semantic weight since the 
expression can be definite even when articles are lacking. For example, “the 
Word of God” would most likely be expressed as either 6 Aóyoc tod 0&00 
(John 10:34) or Aóyoc 0200 (1 Pet 1:23)—both of which mean “the Word of 
God” with little discernible difference—but not Adyoc tod 0700 or ó Adyoc 
0:00. However, while Apollonius’s Canon generally holds true, it is not 
without exceptions.?! 

The corollary to this rule (Apollonius's Corollary) is that when both nouns 
lack the article, they normally share the same semantic force.” In other 
words, if both nouns lack the article and it can be determined that one of 
them is definite, it follows that the other—and thus the entire expression— 
is definite as well. For example, in Matt 12:42, *The queen of the South 
will rise up” (ESV) (Baotàuoca vótou Eyepdnoetan), “the” is the proper way 
to construe the head noun, since the reference to the “south” is definite, 
referring to the land of Sheba (see 1 Kgs 10:1; 2 Chr 9:1) and therefore the 
entire phrase is definite as well. In Luke 4:18, “The Spirit of the Lord is on 
Me" (nveOpa Kupiov er ué), likewise, the proper rendering is “the Spirit 
of the Lord,” not “a spirit of a Lord." Finally, in 2 Cor 6:2, “now is the day 
of salvation" (i600 viv épa OwTNptac), reference is made to “the day of 
salvation," not *a day of a salvation." 


THE ADJECTIVE 


Introduction to the Adjective 


The word “adjective” comes from a Latin word meaning “to add 
something." The main function of the adjective is that of qualifying the 
noun or substantive to which it is related by distinguishing it from other 
nouns or by further describing it.22 As such, the adjective agrees with the 
term it modifies in gender, case, and number. Watching for this agreement is 
important and can help prevent us from misconstruing the syntax of a given 
passage of Scripture. Consider, for example, the KJV translation of Matt 
26:27, narrating the institution of the Lord's Supper: “Drink ye all of it” 
(miete é& adtod mavtec), which could be taken to mean, “Drink the entire 
contents of the cup." However, because the adjective “all” (navtec) is 
nominative masculine plural, it must be referring to Jesus's disciples (all of 
whom are supposed to drink from the communal cup), not the cup (“it” 
[adtoü], which is in the genitive singular).?" 

In terms of the history of the Greek language, there is evidence to suggest 
that nouns and adjectives share a common origin, which would explain 
similarities between them in terms of declension. While there are certain 
affinities between the adjective and the genitive case in that both are used to 
describe a given noun, historically, it appears that the use of the adjective 
grew out of the substantive use and is not simply a variation of the 
genitive.”” An example of a phrase where a noun functions adjectivally in 
the NT is the description of God as “Lord Almighty" (kvptoc 
ravtokpátop), where the noun “Almighty” is used like an adjective. This is 
similar to English usage, where an expression such as “church member” 
uses the word “church” in a quasi-adjectival manner. 

In this section, we will present the major uses of the adjective in the NT in 
two basic categories: (1) the general use of the adjective, whether 
(a) predicate, (b) attributive, (c) substantival, or (d) adverbial; and (2) the 
use of the adjective to show kind/degree, which includes adjectives that are 
(a) positive, (b) comparative, (c) superlative, (d) elative, plus (e) special 
cases or irregularities. When we get to those irregularities—such as the use 
of the positive for the comparative or the superlative, or the use of the 
comparative for the superlative—you may ask yourself why Greek speakers 
and writers could not just simply stick to their own rules. Remember, 
though, that popular usage has its own logic, and in any case it is ultimately 
pointless to argue or whine about Greek usage—it is much better (and 
efficient!) to accept what we actually find in the pages of the NT and not try 


to understand the thinking behind a given phenomenon. What is more, 
Greek was a living language, and its rules changed over time, just like any 
language. After all, at times we like to bend the rules in English, too, such 
as if a son says to his father that he is the “bestest” Father in the world. 
While such use of the superlative is technically incorrect, we certainly 
know what is meant. 


GENERAL USE OF THE ADJECTIVE 


The general use of the Greek adjective falls into the following four major 
categories: (1) predicate (modifying a copulative or “being” verb), 
(2) attributive (this is the function we typically associate with an adjective), 
(3) substantival (functioning as a noun), and (4) adverbial (used like an 
adverb). While the third and fourth categories are fairly straightforward, it 
is not as easy to distinguish between attributive and predicate adjectives, at 
least in certain contexts. This is the case especially since the adjective may 
or may not have the article and since in some predicate constructions the 
verb is omitted and merely implicit. The following chart lays out the 
options:°”° 


ARTICULAR ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


1st Position 2nd Position 3rd Position 


Adjective-Article-Noun | Article-Noun-Adjective 
Predicate | (&ya8óg ó ávOponoc = | (0 &vOponoc åyaðóç = None 
“the man is good”) “the man is good”) 


Article-Adjective-Noun | Article-Noun-Article-Adjective | Noun-Article-Adjective 
Attributive | (ó ayadog Gv8panoc = | (6 GvOpwroc ó ayadog = (GvOparoc ó ayadog = 
“the good man”) “the good man") *the good man") 


ANARTHROUS ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


1st Position 2nd Position 4th Position? 
Adjective-Noun Noun-Adjective 
Predicate | (aya86c &vOporoc = (ávOpomnoc åyaðóç = None 
“a man is good”) “a man is good”) 
Adjective-Noun Noun-Adjective 
Attributive | (&ya0oç ävðpænoç = None (GvOparoc ådyaðóç = 
“a good man”) “a good man”) 


‘The reason “fourth position" is used is that there is no article at all in the construction, 
whereas the first through third attributive positions all have the article. 


When it comes to distinguishing the attributive from the predicate use, the 
following rule applies: when the adjective is immediately preceded by the 
article, it is always attributive.”” However, the converse does not 
necessarily follow: if an adjective is not preceded by the article, this does 
not necessarily mean it is used predicatively (see anarthrous attributive 1st 
position). Nevertheless—our second axiom—when the noun is preceded by 
the article and the adjective is not, the adjective is always used 
predicatively (see articular predicate 1st and 2nd position). 

As the above chart makes clear, in Greek there is more than one way to say 
“the (or a) good man.” There are three types of articular attributive 
constructions—(1) article-adjective-noun (equivalent to English usage); 
(2) article-noun-article-adjective (literally, “the man, the good [one]); and 
(3) noun-article-adjective (literally, “man, the good [one]")—as well as two 
types of anarthrous (article-less) attributive constructions: (1) adjective- 
noun, and (2) noun-adjective. 

While articular constructions (2) and (3) look awkward for the native 
English speaker, they clearly illustrate the function of the adjective as 
further describing the noun and as distinguishing it from other nouns.” To 
use a biblical example, when Jesus identifies himself as “the good 
shepherd” (ó rtowrr|v ó kaAóc; John 10:11; 2nd position), he both describes 
himself not merely as a shepherd, but as one who is good and distinguishes 
himself from the “hired hands” (i.e., the Jewish leaders) who care nothing 
for the “sheep” (i.e., God's people: cf. vv. 1-18). 


Finally, as you can see in the second chart above (labeled “Anarthrous 
Adjectival Constructions"), the patterns adjective-noun or noun-adjective, 
by themselves, are inconclusive; they can be either attributive or predicate 
(in which the “being verb" would be merely implied). In such instances, 
context must decide. If you find this array of options bewildering, take 
heart: not all of these options are equally common—in fact, some of them 
are rather rare—and context will almost always enable you to render a 
confident verdict as to the likely translation. 


Predicate Use 


In the predicate use of the adjective, a quality is predicated about the 
subject, frequently by way of a linking verb (e.g., Matt 5:3: “blessed [are] 
the poor in spirit”; pakápıor oi 7ttoyoi TH Tivebnati). As noted above, 
predicate adjectives are never immediately preceded by the article. A verb, 
usually a copulative (linking) verb, is used to join a noun or substantive to 
an adjective which predicates or ascribes a quality to that term. In some 
instances, the verb is made explicit, as in John 4:11: “the well is deep” (to 
op&ap Eotiv Ba00). In other cases, the verb is merely implied, as in Mark 
9:50: “Salt is good" (xaAóv tò GAac). To keep things a bit simpler, in the 
examples below we will treat uses with or without verbs jointly and focus 
primarily on whether or not a given instance includes or does not include 
the article (and in which order the article, the adjective, and the noun are 
found). 


With the Article 


ARIICULAR ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


1st Position 2nd Position rd 
Position 
Predicate : p 
e : : ._. | Article-Noun-Adjective (6 
j u (ayaboc o &vOporoc åyaðóç = “the man is None 


ävðponoç =“the man is good") 


good”) 


Note that in articular predicate constructions of the adjective, there is an 
article preceding the noun, though not the adjective (cf. articular attributive 
constructions of the adjective above). 


First Position (Adjective-Article-Noun): 


e ti otev ń rtr (Matt 7:14) 
How narrow is the gate 


° rtoTog Ó Beög (1 Cor 1:9) 
God is faithful 
See 1 Cor 10:13; 2 Cor 1:18. 


Second Position (Article-Noun-Adjective): 


° Ó LEV Ogpiopióc TOADS, oi 6€ Epyataı óÀtyout (Matt 9:37) 
The harvest is abundant, but the workers are few 


This passage features two juxtaposed second predicate position constructions. 


° Ó LIEV vOLIOG QYtoç kai rj EVTOAT Ayla Kai 6uata koi åyaðh (Rom 
7:12) 


So then, the law is holy, and the commandment is holy and just 
and good 


This passage also has two sets of predicate position constructions, and the second 
features three adjectives. 


Without the Article 


ANARTHROUS ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


1st Position 2nd Position m 
Position 
Predicate 
Adjective-Noun (åyaðòç ävðponoç | Noun-Adjective (&vOponoc åyaðóç None 
=“a man is good”) =“a man is good”) 


As mentioned above, anarthrous predicate constructions of the adjective 
(whether adjective-noun or noun-adjective) can be distinguished from 
anarthrous attributive constructions (featured above) only by means of 
context. 

First Position (Adjective-Noun): 


° pakáüptoc àvůp OD OD pr Aoyionta kópioc änaptiav (Rom 4:8) 
blessed is the man against whom the Lord will not count his sin 
(ESV) 

Or, “Blessed is (a) man" (an idiom frequently found in Wisdom literature, such as in 
Ps 1:1). 

° ei 6Àov AKON, TOU ñ óooproic; (1 Cor 12:17) 

If the whole body were an ear, where would the sense of smell be? 


Second Position (Noun-Adjective): 


e Kai rjór Opa noAAn (Mark 6:35) 
and the hour is now late (ESV) 


° öTI o0toc Ó vióc uou vekpóg ñv (Luke 15:24) 
because this son of mine was dead 


The predicate construction is made explicit by the use of eipí. 


Attributive Use 


In the attributive use, an adjective ascribes a particular quality to a noun or 
substantive. As we have seen in our discussion above, there are three 
articular and two non-articular (anarthrous) adjectival constructions. In each 
instance, the adjective modifies the noun or substantive in such a way that it 
further describes or distinguishes the substantive by “attributing” a given 
quality to it. We will give a few examples for each construction. 


With the Article 

The three articular constructions are: (1) article-adjective-noun, (2) article- 
noun-article-adjective, and (3) noun-article-adjective. While the first two 
constructions are frequent in the NT, the third one is rare. 


ARTICULAR ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


1st Position 2nd Position 3rd Position 
Article-Adjective-Noun (ó Article-Noun-Article-Adjective | Noun-Article-Adjective 


àyaðòç &vOportoc = “the (ó &vOpomoc ó åyaðóç =“the (ávO8pcomnoc ó åyaðóç =“the 
good man") good man") good man") 


First Position (Article-Adjective-Noun): 


° 06a ótt &vaotrioetan év TH Avaoräceı Ev TH Eoyarn HEPA (John 
11:24) 


I know that he will rise again in the resurrection at the last day 
° ODTÓÇ £ottv ó GANOIWoc Beöc kai (on ai@vioc (1 John 5:20) 
He is the true God and eternal life 
Second Position (Article-Noun-Article-A djective): 
e GÀÀQ 68 Érteoev eri THV_YAV THY kaAnv (Matt 13:8) 
Still others fell on good ground 
e TO OAC TO AANOwwov Ó potile návta &vOporov (John 1:9) 


The true light, which enlightens everyone (ESV) 


Third Position (Noun-Article-Adjective): 


rrapadadaootav (Matt 4:13) 
He left Nazareth behind and went to live in Capernaum by the sea 
e écevéykare OTOATW THV IP@TNV Kai EvöVoaTte otov (Luke 15:22) 


Bring out the best robe and put it on him 


Literally, *the robe—the best one." 


Without the Article 


The anarthrous constructions are: (1) adjective-noun, or (2) noun- 
adjective. There are close to 2,400 occurrences of this kind of construction 
in the NT.” You will need to determine the type of adjectival use from the 
context.” 


ANARTHROUS ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


M 2nd m 
1st Position i Ath Position 
Position 


Adjective-Noun (dyadög &vOporoc =“a None Noun-Adjective (Gv8peroc åyaðóç = “a 
good man”) good man") 


First Position (Adjective-Noun): 


° TOAADV otpouOtov ôtagépete Dueic (Matt 10:31) 
you are worth more than many sparrows 


° GAAG Tipio ainarı [Xpito0] (1 Pet 1:19) 
but with the precious blood of Christ 


Fourth Position (Noun-Adjective): 


° éyáprjicav yapav peyaAnv oqoóópa (Matt 2:10) 
they rejoiced exceedingly with great joy (NASB) 


e iva TŞ Ó MOTEV@V £v AUTO Ex} Cary aioviov (John 3:15) 
so that everyone who believes in Him will have eternal life 


Substantival Use 


At times the adjective is used substantivally, that is, it stands on its own 
and does not modify a noun adjectivally. In terms of form, the adjective 
takes on the characteristics of a noun and will usually have the article. It 
will match the noun it is replacing in gender and number. In terms of 
function, the adjective takes the place of a noun or substantive in a given 
phrase. Its case is determined by its function in the clause. The substantival 
use of the adjective is extremely frequent in the NT. 


° OTL TOV ALOV atoO AVATEAAEL ETL rtovrjpobg Kai àyaðoùç Kai 
Bpexei ¿m Sukattovc koi áótkouc (Matt 5:45) 
For He causes His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends 
rain on the righteous and the unrighteous 


Anarthrous examples. 


° Kai rjueic TIETNOTEUKAHEV Kot éyvokapev OTL OD ei ó @ytoç toD 0700 
(John 6:69) 


We have believed and have come to know that You are the Holy 
One of God! (NASB)*! 


Adverbial Use 


Frequently, an adjective will function adverbially rather than modifying a 
substantive. In such cases, the adjective is often (though not always) in the 
accusative case and in the neuter gender. This type of usage pertains to a 
limited number of Greek words (such as mp@tov or póvov) and has a certain 
affinity with the “accusative of respect” or “accusative of time.”°° 


° Kai rtpogeA00v HIKPOV ETTEGEV eri TIPOOWTLOV AVTOD (Matt 26:39) 
Going a little farther, He fell facedown 


° ékéA&uoev ECW Bpayd toc àvOpornoug (Acts 5:34) 
[he] ordered the men to be taken outside for a little while??? 


THE USE OF THE ADJECTIVE TO SHOW 
KIND/DEGREE 


Comparison is “the method by which an adjective expresses a greater or 
lesser degree of the same quality."**^ In terms of form, adjectives ending in 
-TEPOG or -iov are comparative, and those ending in -tatoc or -iotog are 
superlative. Some of the most common comparative and superlative 
adjectives use alternate forms (similar to good — better — best): piKpdc 
(“small”) 5 EAaxıctog (“smallest”), kaxdc (“bad”) = yeipwv (“worse”), 
KaAdc (“good”) > KdAAlwv (“better”) > xpáuotoc (“best”). As a rule, 


comparative adjectives compare two items (e.g., he is taller than she) while 
superlative adjectives compare more than two (he is the tallest of all).3⁄5 


Positive Comparative Superlative 


wise wiser wisest 


00PÖG VOPWTEPOG OOMATATOG 


For example, consider Acts 17:21: “Now all the Athenians and the 
foreigners residing there spent their time on nothing else but telling or 
hearing something new” (A@nvoiot ôè rtávtec kai oi ETLÖNHODVTEG Evol EIG 
ovdév ETEPOV mükaípouv ü Aéyewv TL i| åkoúsıv TL kavótepov). Is the 
comparative adjective Kaıvötepov here to be translated as a positive 
adjective (“new”) as in the HCSB? Or is the reference to listening to 
something “newer”? Or to listening to the “newest thing”? In such 
instances, the interpreter must weigh contextual factors carefully in 
determining the force of the adjective. 


Positive 


The positive adjective “focuses on the properties of a noun in terms of 
kind, not degree.” For example, “the beautiful girl” identifies the girl as 
beautiful in and of herself without any indication as to whether she is more 
beautiful than others. There are over 7,000 positive adjectives in the NT. 
Per the discussion above, the use of positive adjectives may be attributive, 
predicate, substantival, or adverbial. 


e kai Ev TO yeveodaı TV Pwvrv ebpéOn ’Inooüg povoc (Luke 9:36) 
And when the voice had spoken, Jesus was found alone (NASB) 


This is an example of the adverbial use of the positive adjective. 
° oióapev yàp óu Ó VOLLOG IVEDHATIKOG éouv (Rom 7:14) 
we know that the law is spiritual 
This is an example of the predicate adjective used with the copulative verb (€ottv). 
° ñ t£A&ta ayarın £&o Bás (1 John 4:18) 
perfect love drives out fear 


This is an example of a positive adjective used in the attributive position. 


Comparative 


The comparative adjective compares two persons or objects with regard to 
their possession of a given attribute, focusing “on the properties of a noun 
in terms of degree, not kind.” For example, in the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard (Matt 20:1-16), when the time comes for the vineyard 
owner to pay the group of laborers who were called first, *they assumed 
they would get more" (Evönıoav Ot. mAeiov Anpwyovtau; Matt 20:10). 
IIAeiov is the comparative of rtoA0c, “many, much." The workers based their 
expectation of payment in relation to what that the other laborers had been 
paid; it was a comparison of degree. Most commonly, the comparison is 
explicit, in which case the adjective is followed by (1) a genitive of 
comparison (e.g., John 14:28: 6 ratr|p uetcov pov Eotıv) or (2) the particle 
ñ with the new things compared expressed in the same case forms (“than”; 
e.g., 1 John 4:4: pieiGov Eotiv ó Ev bv f] Ó Ev TO kóopo). At other times, 
the comparative adjective is used substantivally, merely implying the 
comparison.” There are close to 200 comparative adjectives in the NT. 

There are two ways to form a comparative in Greek: (1) a third declension 
ending on a comparative noun: ueíGov (“greater”), mA€ov (“more”), yeipov 
(“worse”), xpeiooov (“better”), Kpeittwv (“better”); (2) adding -tepoc to a 
positive degree adjective: doB_evnc (“weak”) — A0devEeotepog (“weaker”), 
ioxupöc (“strong”) —  ioyopótepog ("stronger") jgukxpóg (“small”) > 
uupórepoc (“smaller”), rtp£ofuc (“old”) ^ mpeoBvtepoc (“older”). 


° Épyetot Ó ioyupórepóc pov Órttoo pov (Mark 1:7) 
Someone more powerful than I will come after me 
This is an example of the adjective used substantivally; the word “someone” is 
implied. pov is a genitive of comparison. 
e Ti yàp EOTIV EDKON@TEPOV, Eineiv: &pievtai oou ai GuapTial, ñ 
&ineiv- Eyeipe kai rrepınateı; (Matt 9:5) 
For which is easier: to say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,' or to say, ‘Get 
up and walk’? 


Here two entire scenarios are compared. The comparative &kortotepov is used with 
the particle ñ. 


° ÖTLTO HOpOv TOD Ü0£go0 H0PWTEPOV TAV àávOportov Eotiv (1 Cor 
1:25) 
For the foolishness of God is wiser than men 


The comparative ooga@tepov exhibits a predicate use (“is wiser”); àv dvOpartev is a 
genitive of comparison. 


Superlative 


The difference between the comparative and the superlative adjective is 
one of number rather than kind or degree. While comparative adjectives 
compare two entities, superlative adjectives compare three or more.” It is 
important to note that in Koine Greek, the use of the superlative was 
gradually diminishing (with the exception of mp@toc and £oyatoc).?! So 
while there are close to 200 superlatives in the NT, only about half of the 
superlative forms in the NT actually function as superlatives.”” Thus, in the 
case of superlatives, students must be careful to distinguish between form 
and function, keeping in mind that many adjectives that are superlative in 
form will not truly convey a superlative force. 

There are two ways of forming a superlative: (1) adding -lotoc to a 
positive degree adjective: péyac (“great”) — péyiotoc (“greatest”), TTOAUG 
(“much”) 5 mAeiotoc (“most”), nıkpög (“small”) ^ €Adytotoc (“smallest”), 
Üyiotoc (“highest” or “most high;” this form has no positive form in the 
NT); (2) adding -tatoc to a positive degree adjective: yros (“holy”) > 
ayiatatoc (“holiest”), tipoç (“valuable”) 5 Tiuı@Tatog (“most valuable"), 
AKpIBNG (“strict”) > AKpıßeotatog (“strictest”). 


e ti ENOIL Kai ool, Inood vie toO Beoð toO Dwtotou; (Luke 8:28) 
What do You have to do with me, Jesus, You Son of the Most 
High God??? 

° DLEIG ÖE, KYATINTOL, ETTOLKOÖOHODVTEG EALTOUG IN AYIWTATN OLAV 
motel (Jude 20) 


But you, beloved, building yourselves up on your most holy faith 
(NASB) 


° Ó PROTMP aAvTIC ópoic Aldo tunor&to (Rev 21:11) 


its radiance like a most rare jewel (ESV) 


Elative 

The elative is *a term used of either the comparative or superlative 
adjective to describe an intensification of the positive notion," often 
translated with "very." For example, in 2 Peter 1:4, Peter speaks of 
promises that are péyiota (from péylotoc, the superlativee of uéyoc), 
meaning the “very great" promises, not the “greatest” promises. As a 
result, the student, when identifying a comparative or superlative adjective 
in the NT, must always consider the possibility that a given comparative or 
superlative form may not convey a genuine comparative or superlative force 
but rather be elative in nature. 


Comparative for Elative 

In cases where the comparative is used for the elative, the adjective simply 
intensifies the quality and no comparison is indicated.?* For instance, ó 
ooootepoc àvip might mean “the very wise man" rather than “the wiser 
man." That is, the focus is on a quality the man possesses in and of himself 
(kind) rather than on a comparison between him and another person 
(degree). Although in classical Greek the elative was solely a function of 
the superlative, in Koine Greek there are a limited number of examples in 
the comparative.??7 


e KATO rtávta wc ógvoióanpioveotépoug dus 0gopó (Acts 17:22) 
I see that you are extremely religious in every respect 


In context, the idea is not that the Athenians were more religious than other people 
(degree), but that they were very religious (kind). 


° onovóontótepoc . . . ESNAHEV (2 Cor 8:17) 
[he] being very diligent, went out 


Superlative for Elative 
As Wallace observes, “Apart from mpatoc and £oyaroc, the superlative is 
used about as frequently for the elative as it is for the superlative.” 


° Kai OLVAYETAL TIPOG AVTOV ÖyAog nAEloTog (Mark 4:1) 


a very large crowd gathered around Him 


In context, the reference is most likely not to “the greatest crowd" in comparison to 
others but simply to a very large crowd. 


° LLETÜYETOL Orto £Aaytocou TNSaAiovu (Jas 3:4) 
they are guided by a very small rudder 


The reference is to a “very small" rudder rather than to “the smallest rudder" in 
comparison to other, larger, rudders.*” 


Special Cases 


In addition to the above-mentioned types of usage, the astute Greek 
student detects in the NT occasional irregularities bound up with Semitic 
influence in particular or popular speech in general.“ Similar to English, 
where we at times violate the strict distinction between comparative and 
superlative (for example, you may say to your playing partner, “You played 
the best," even though there were only two players), those kinds of 
distinctions were increasingly neglected in NT Greek, resulting in various 
irregularities. In part, this resulted from the fact that the language was 
increasingly adopted by non-native speakers, leading to Semitic or other 
non-native Greek influence. 


Positive for Comparative 

Since the Hebrew and Aramaic lack the comparative form, the 
comparative (as well as the superlative; see below) is sometimes (rarely) in 
the NT expressed by the positive. This is often indicated by the presence of 
the particle ü (“than”).*” 


e KaAOV ooi éottv &ioeA0eiv eic THY Cady KLAAOV ñ Y@AOV, ü 600 
x£ipa ü 600 rtó6aG Exovra pAnfvou eic TO TDP TO aiwvıov (Matt 
18:8) 

It is better for you to enter life maimed or lame, than to have two 
hands or two feet and be thrown into the eternal fire 


Literally, *It is good for you to enter into life maimed or lame." Actually, however, it 
is not *good" in and of itself to enter into life maimed or lame, but only by 
comparison to the alternative (cf. Matt 18:9).^? 


° oD TEINPNKaG TOV KAAOV oivov Éoc üpu (John 2:10) 


you have kept the fine wine until now 


The idea, in context, is that the better wine was served after the inferior one. 


Positive for Superlative 
Since Hebrew and Aramaic also lack the superlative form,^? at times the 
superlative is expressed by the positive. 


e QUT éotiv ñ HeyaAn kai rtpoTn EvroAr) (Matt 22:38) 
This is the greatest and most important command 
Literally, “this is the great . . . command" (ESV), but the idea is superlative (cf. Matt 
22:36). 
e evAoynpevn ov Ev yuvai£iv (Luke 1:42) 
You are the most blessed of women 


The positive is used Semitically in the superlative in speaking of a group or class; 
thus Elizabeth's greeting to Mary indicates that she is most blessed, rather than 
simply blessed." 


Comparative for Superlative 

In such (rare) cases, the comparative adjective is used in place of the 
superlative. As Zerwick points out, in popular speech the distinction 
between comparative (the better of the two) and superlative (the best of 
three or more) tends not to be strictly observed. While in English the 
superlative may be used in both cases, in Greek the general tendency was 
toward the comparative form. What is more, the comparative tended to 
supplant the superlative even in its elative sense (“very big").^?? 


° tic üpa pietQov Eotiv Ev t Daou veia tàv oüpavóv; (Matt 18:1) 
Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? (NASB) 
The idea cannot be who is *greater"; otherwise there would be only two people in the 
kingdom. 
e vuvi 6 pévar níotic, EATIIC, àyánn: TA TPLA TADTA, petGov SE 
TOUTOV r] Ayarın (1 Cor 13:13) 
Now these three remain: faith, hope, and love. But the greatest of 
these is love 


Literally, *the greater." Among the three attributes—faith, hope, and love—the 
greatest is love. 


SUMMARY 


Uses of the Article 


With The use of the article par excellence in which the Particular | Identification: 
Substantives | article particularizes a substantive or uses it TOD EOTIV Ó 
generically. texdeig 

BaoiAebc TOV 
‘Tovdaiav 
(“Where is 
He who has 
been born 
King of the 
Jews?”; Matt 
2:2). 


Par 
Excellence: 6 
rpogñrnc ei 
ov; (“Are you 
the 
Prophet?"; 
John 1:21). 


Monadic 
(One-of-a- 
Kind): obtac 
yàp nyarınoev 
0 Beög TOV 
KOOPOV, WOTE 
TOV LIOV TOV 
povoyevñ 
€daKev (“For 
God so loved 
the world, 
that he gave 
his only Son”; 
John 3:16 
ESV). 


With Abstract 
Nouns: ñ 
oornpiq EK 
TOV Iovdalwv 
EOTIV 
(“salvation is 
from the 
Jews”; John 
4:22). 


Previous 
Reference 
(Anaphoric): 
nóðev ODV 
EXEIG TO VSP 
TÒ Cav (“So 
where do You 
get that 
“living 
water’?”; 
John 4:11 
ESV). 


Generic: ITpoo£yete ano 
TOV Uyeuóornpogrntóv 
(“Beware of false 
prophets"; Matt 7:15). 


As Personal Pronoun: oi 
dé einav abt (“They told 
him”; Matt 2:5). 


As Relative Pronoun: 
60&60001v TOV TATEPA 
DLOV TOV EV toic 
ovpavoic (“give glory to 
your Father who is in 
heaven”; Matt 5:16 ESV). 


As Possessive Pronoun: 6 
68 dteTAev avtoic tov Biov 
(“And he divided his 
property between them”; 
Luke 15:12 ESV). 


Asa The article functions as a personal, relative, 
Pronoun | possessive, demonstrative, or alternate pronoun. 


As Demonstrative 
Pronoun: oi Ev tà moio 
TIPOOEKVVIOAV AUT@ 
(“those in the boat 
worshiped Him”; Matt 
14:33). 


As Alternate Pronoun: 

avTOG ESMKEV TODG HEV 
amootoAous (“He gave 
some as apostles”; Eph 
4:11 NASB). 


Uses of the Article (CONTINUED) 


Absence of 
Article 


Special 
Rules 


The absence of the article may convey that a given 
substantive is non-particular (indefinite or qualitative) 
or definite. If definite, this may be in conjunction with 
a proper name, a prepositional object, ordinal 
numbers, in predicate nominatives, as the complement 
in an object, complement construction, with monadic 
(one-of-a-kind) nouns, with abstract or generic nouns, 
with a pronominal adjective, or with technical 
expressions. 


Granville Sharp Rule: When a single article governs 
two singular, personal, non-proper substantives of the 
same case that are joined by kat, they frequently refer 
to the same person. 


Colwell’s Rule: A definite predicate nominative does 
not usually take the article when preceding the copula 
(linking verb). 


Indefinite: «oi 
einev toic 
paðntaiç 
avtod tva 
nÀot&ptov 
Ttpookaprepfi 
ató (“Then 
He told His 
disciples to 
Non- have a small 
boat ready for 
Him”; Mark 
3:9). 


Particular 


Qualitative: 
nAnpns 
YAPLTOG kai 
aAndelag 
(“full of grace 
and truth”; 
John 1:14). 


Definite: 

Proper Name: IIaóAoq 
Kai ZIAÄG TIPOOELXÖHEVOL 
(“Paul and Silas were 
praying”; Acts 16:25). 
Prepositional Object: 
Xaipete Ev kopio 
(“Rejoice in the Lord"; 
Phil 4:4). 

Predicate nominative: 
Beod cipu viog (“I am the 
Son of God!”; Matt 27:43 
ESV). 


TOD pLEyaAov 08200 kai 
O@THPOS ñuóv Inood 
Xptotod (“our great God 
and Savior, Jesus Christ”; 
Titus 2:13). 


Beög ñv ó Adyoc (“the 
Word was God”; John 
1:1). 


Apollonius's Canon: When two nouns are in a ó Aöyog tod 0:00 = “the 
genitive construction, both the head noun and the Word of God” (John 


noun in the genitive case either have or lack the 10:34) or Aóyoc 0:00 
article. (1 Pet 1:23). 


General Use of the Adjective 


With Article: muoxóg ó Beög (“God is 


faithful”; 1 Cor 1:9). 
An adjective that predicates a certain 


Predicate | quality to the subject, frequently by | Without Article: paxäpıog avijp ob oÓ pr] 
way of a copulative (linking) verb. Aoyiontat kópioc àápopríav (“blessed is 
the man against whom the Lord will not 
count his sin"; Rom 4:8 ESV) 


With Article: ó &Àn0uvoç 0266 (“the true 


An adjective that ascribes a God"; 1 John 5:20). 


Attributive | particular quality to a noun or 


R Without Article: noAA@v o1pouOtov 
substantive. 


ÖLAPEPETE Opec (“you are worth more 
than many sparrows"; Matt 10:31). 


The adjective normally takes on the 


USENET characteristics of a noun (e.g., the ov el 6 &ytoc (“You are the Holy One”; 
article) and functions as a noun or John 6:69 NASB). 
substantive in a given phrase. 
Use of an adjective (usually in the kai TIPOEAH@V piKpov Erteoev éni 
Adverbial | neuter accusative singular) to modify | rpóoorov avtod (“Going a little farther, 
a verb rather than noun. He fell facedown”; Matt 26:39). 
Use of the Adjective to Show Kind/Degree 
Se Focuses on the properties of a noun | ó vópoc nvevparıkög Eotıv (“the law is 
Positive : : "T 
in terms of kind rather than degree. spiritual"; Rom 7:14). 
: EPXETAL Ó IOXLPOTEPOG pov óríoo pov 
.__ | Focuses on the properties of a noun PX OXOPOTEPOS H k 
Comparative | . : (“Someone more powerful than I will 
in terms of degree rather than kind. 7 
come after me”; Mark 1:7). 
ti ¿oì Kai oot, Inood vi? tod 0200 tod 
: Compares the qualities of three or ÖWioTov; (“What do You have to do with 
Superlative er : 
more entities. me, Jesus, You Son of the Most High 


God?"; Luke 8:28). 


Comparative for Elative: onouóoótepoc 
... £GfjA0&v (“[he] being very diligent, 


Use of the comparative or superlative 
went out"; 2 Cor 8:17). 


Elative adjective to describe an 
intensification of the positive notion. 


Superlative for Elative: óyAoc nAeloTog 
(“a very large crowd"; Mark 4:1). 


Special Instances where popular speech Positive for Comparative: kaAóv ool éonv 
Cases and/or Semitic influence affected the | (“It is better for you"; Matt 18:8). 

use of the positive, comparative and 

superlative for one another. 


Positive for Superlative: ñ peyaAn Kai 
nporn EvroAn (“the greatest and most 
important command”; Matt 22:38). 


Comparative for Superlative: petQov 62 
toÚtoyv ñ Ayarın (“but the greatest of these 
is love"; 1 Cor 13:13). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) identify the form of each underlined 
article or adjective and (2) determine its specific use. 

1. Ev avTH SE TH OiKia HEVETE &oOtovreg kai TILVOVTEG tà NAP’ otÓv: 
G&Eloc yàp 6 EpyAtng tod pio800 avtod (Luke 10:7). 

2. ëv abt Car) ñv, kai ñ Cor] rjv TO qc TOV ávOporov (John 1:4). 

3. AEVEL AUTO Lipov IIétpoc, Kopie, ur] TOLG rt660G pov póvov GAA koi 
TAC XEIPAG kai THY KepaArıv (John 13:9). 

4. ñ Ayarın HaKpodLuel, xprjoteüetat ñ ayartn, où CnAoi, [n Ayarın] od 
MIEPTEPEVETAL, où quoiob tot (1 Cor 13:4). 

5. AYATINGEIC TOV TiÀnolov oou Oç ocavtóv (Gal 5:14). 

6. xatavorjoate TOV ómóotoAÀov Kal APXIEPEA tfjg ópoAoyíag TIU@V 
'Inooóv (Heb 3:1). 

7. noa ypoon YEedttvevotoc «ai @PEALNOG TIPOG Ö1daokaAlav (2 Tim 
3:16). 

8. tuoi àvapAérnouotv kai xoÀoi TIEPLTATODONV, Aerpoi Kadapilovrau 
Kai kapoi QKOÚOUOlV, Kai VEKPOL EYEIPOVTOL kai NIWXOL EDAYYEALLOVTaL 
(Matt 11:5). 

9. ó SE yukpóxepog EV TH DaoU eta TAV oùpavõv petCov avTOD Eotıv (Matt 
11:11). 

10. KaAöV &otív og KuAAOÓv eiosA0eiv eig THV Cor|v fj TAG ó00 yeipaq 
Exovra ArteAdeiv eic THY yéevvav (Mark 9:43). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


>Aö1Kla, Å 
aAndNg 
avaBAeta 
PTL 
aodevnig 
Baotace 
yápoc, Ó 
yé 
yeúopar 
yvopiGo 
ÖEKO 


ÖEVÖPOV, TO 
ÖLÄKOVOG, Ó 


ÖOLAEUW 
EKXED 


“EÀÀnv, -nvog, ó 


ÉvEKQ 
"ko 
TaKoß, Ó 
Kadapöc 
Kepa 
AUTIE@ 
Mapia, ñ 
Maptiàp, rj 


HLOTMPIOV, TO 


VIKAO 
vuuoíoc, ó 
oívoc, Ò 


TIVEULLOTLKÓG 


rtodev 
TT000G 


TIPOMNTEV@ 


OÓQ 


unrighteousness, injustice (25) 
true, honest, genuine (26) 

I look up, see again, receive sight (25) 
now (36) 

weak, powerless, sick (26) 

I bear, endure (27) 

wedding, marriage (16) 

indeed, even (25) 

I taste, experience (15) 

I make known, reveal, know (25) 
ten (25) 

tree (25) 

servant, deacon (29) 

I am a slave, serve, obey (25) 

I pour out, shed (27) 

a Greek, gentile, pagan (25) 


because of, on account of, for the sake of (26) 


I have come (26) 

Jacob (27) 

clean, pure (27) 

I lie, recline (24) 

I grieve, offend (26) 
Mary (27) 

Mary (27) 

mystery, secret (28) 

I conquer, overcome (28) 
bridegroom (16) 

wine (34) 

spiritual (26) 

from where? (29) 

how great/much/many (?) (27) 
I prophesy (28) 

your (27) 


OTAUpOG, Ó cross (27) 
OTPATI@TNG, -ou,Ó soldier (26) 


ouv[nHLl I understand, comprehend (26) 
TEÀÉQ I finish, complete (28) 

Qpovéo I think, ponder (26) 

QOVEM I call (43) 

xnpa, ñ widow (26) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


ava each (13) 

AVTAE@ I draw (water) (4) 
VO above (9) 
üpyttptkAtvoc, Ó head waiter (3) 

ye io I fill (8) 

EAKCOWV inferior, of lesser quality (4) 
EE six (13) 
Kabaplopds, Ó purification (7) 
Kava, ñ Cana (4) 

Aldıvog (made of) stone (3) 
HEDUOK@ I get drunk (5) 
HETPNTNG, -OD, Ó measure (1) 

vdpta, ñ water jar (3) 


X@PEW I contain (10) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
John 2:1-11 


! Kai tÑ uépa ti tpitn yápog éyéveto év Kava xfi; Tadıdaiac, Kai ñv ñ 
untnp Tod Inood éke: ?éxArj0ür SE Kai ó Inoovdc kai oi paroi oto eic 
TOV YALIOV. "Kal DOTEPTIOAVTOG otvou AEYEL ń urju]p TOD Inood rtpóc atóv, 
Oivov obk Éyouovw. ^[kai] A&yet aùt ó Inooóc, Tí éuoi Kai oot, yóvat; 
OUNG® T[Ket ñ pa pov. ? Aéyet ñ ur]up avTOD toic ótakKÓvouç, “O Ti äv Aéyn 
piv moujoate. 5Toav 68 éket At&won spia LE Kat& TOV kaBapiopóv TOV 
'Touóatov KEILEVAL, YOPODGAI AVA HETPNTAG 600 ñ tpeic. ” AEVEL AVTOIC Ó 
Inoovc, Tepioate tac óóptac béatoc. Kal éyépicav ADTAG EWC Qvo. 8 koi 
Aéyev AVTOIC, AvtArjoare VOV kai MEPETE TO APYXILTPIKALV@- oi SE r|veykav. ? 
ac 6€ éyeboato ó ápyitpüc vog TO ÜSop oivov yeyevnuévov kai ook rjóet 
nödev Eotiv, oi è ÖLÜKOVOL FIÖELOAV oi FIVTÄNKÖTEG TO Ldap, P@veET TOV 
vuuQtov ó QpXurp(KÀtvoç " koi Aéyet AUTO, Tc KVOPWTLOG TIP@TOV TOV 
KQAOvV oivov tí9nouv kai ötav ueOuo0G01v Tov £A&coQ: OD TETFIPNIKAG TOV 
KQAOV olvov Éoc Aprı. " Tabtnv énoinoev ápyrlv tóv onpeiov ó Tnoodc év 
Kava tic l'a!uAatag kai EPAVEPWOEV THV 608AV AVTOD, kai éritoteuoav eig 
QUTOV oi HAANTAIL ato. 


Reading Notes” 


Verse 1 


° tij rpépa TH tpitn (“On the third day") — This is a dative of time. The 
expression is one in a series of time markers following several 
references to “the next day" (1:2, 35, 43). Jesus's sign at the wedding at 
Cana thus completes an entire week of activity.^? The articles, together 
with the numeral, indicate a definite point in time. The adjective Tñ 
Tpitn is attributive modifying th r]uépa and uses a common article- 
noun-article-adjective construction. 


° ev Kava tñç Tarualag (“in Cana of Galilee”) — thc l'oàuAatac is a 
partitive genitive, denoting the territory in which the town of Cana is 
located. Cana is mentioned only in John's Gospel. Jesus's signs in 2:1— 
11 and 4:43-54 frame the “Cana cycle.” 


* 1) pup tod Inood (“the mother of Jesus") — tod Inood is a genitive of 
relationship. Jesus's mother is never named in this Gospel, perhaps to 
avoid confusion with other Marys (such as Mary Magdalene).“ In 
keeping with Apollonius's Canon, the article is found both before 
untnp and Inood (also in v. 3). 


Verse 2 


e €KANOn (“were invited") — exAnOn (aor pass ind 3rd sg koA£o) agrees 
with ó ’Inooöcg rather than with the joint subject ó Inoodc Kai oi 
puaOrntai avbtod (cf. 2:12; 3:22; 18:15). The sense is that Jesus was 
invited, together with his disciples.^'? 


° Kai ó Inooög Kai oi pabntai avdtod (“his disciples") — avtod is a 
genitive of relationship. The articles before both 'Inooög and portat 
separate Jesus and the disciples as two separate entities. 


° giç TOV yApov (“to the wedding") — Note the article here but not in the 
previous verse, indicating the demonstrative force of the article in the 
present instance. In the context of the discourse, the evangelist makes 
reference to “that wedding,” that is, the wedding previously mentioned 
in v. 1. 


Verse 3 


° boteprjoavtog oivov (“When the wine ran out”) — ÜOTEPTIOAVTOG (aor act 
ptc masc gen sg botep£o) is a genitive absolute, conveying a temporal 
sense (“when”) and possibly also a causal idea, with both the noun 
otvou and the participle Dotepnoavtoc in the genitive. 


° Àéy& (“told”) — A€ye is a historical present. This is the first of a series of 
references to people's comments by way of Asyeı. There are five 
additional instances of the verb in verses 4—10. 


Verse 4 


° Tí époi Kai oot (“What has this concern of yours to do with me") — ¿uoi 
and ooi are datives of possession, indicating concern. Biblical parallels 
in both Testaments typically convey a reproachful connotation.^" 


° yovon (“woman”) — Jesus's address of his mother (cf. 19:26, a vocative), 
together with the phrase ti &poi kai oot (see previous note), may serve 
the purpose of establishing polite distance but need not be viewed as 
harsh.^? 


Verse 5 


° toic ówxKóvoig (“the servants") — Apparently disregarding Jesus's refusal 
to act, Mary addresses herself to the servants (first mentioned here). 
toig ôtakóvorç is an indirect object in the dative case. The article 
specifies the identity of the servants (cf. v. 9). 


° ^O ti àv Aéyn bpiv (“whatever he tells you") — 6 tı is the neuter 
accusative singular of the compound indefinite relative pronoun Ootic. 
The particle &v underscores the indefiniteness of Mary's request, in 
conjunction with the present subjunctive Aéyn (“whatever he tells 
you”). Mary, in faith, instructs the servants, not knowing how Jesus 
will meet the need for more wine but believing that he will do whatever 
he deems appropriate to help. 


° toınoate (“Do”) — Aor act impv 2nd pl rtotéo. 
Verse 6 


° Woav . . . keipeva (“had been set”) — Most likely, this is a periphrastic 
perfect construction with the imperfect of sipı and the participle 
Keipeva (pres pass ptc fem nom pl Keipa; “Now there were standing 
there six stone water jars”). 


° KATA TOV Kadapıopov 1óv Tovóatov (“for Jewish purification") — tàv 
'ouóaíov is most likely an attributive genitive ( "Jewish," as rendered 
in the HCSB). Alternatively, the genitive may be possessive (“of the 
Jews") or subjective (“practiced by the Jews”).* In keeping with 
Apollonius's Canon, articles precede both nouns. 

° xapovoat Ava (“each contained") — xyopob0om (pres act ptc fem nom pl 
xopéo) is most likely an attributive participle, modifying Aidıvau 
vdpiat. àvà, in conjunction with numbers, is a distributive particle 

“each”). 


Verse 7 


° Teptoate tac vdpiac (“Fill the jars") — yenioate (aor act impv 2nd pl 
yeullo; cf. momoate in v. 5) takes tac bópíag as its direct accusative 
object. Mary's faith is rewarded: Jesus now issues orders to the 
servants as she had hoped. The use of the article before úóptoç is 
functioning to show previous reference, pointing back to the particular 
jars of water mentioned in verse 6. 


e 06aoc (“with water") — masc gen sg 060p. Describes the content with 
which the servants are to fill the jars. The need is for more wine, but 
Jesus has the servants fill the jars with water, setting up the ensuing 
miracle (v. 9: tò bS@p oivov yeyevnpévov). The reference to water here 
is generic (no article); compare and contrast the two articular uses of 
Udap in v. 9 below. 


Verse 8 


e AVTANOATE vóv kai oépete TO ApyıLıpık\ivo (“Now draw some out and 
take it to the chief servant") — &vtAnoate (aor act impv 2nd pl àvtA£o, 
"draw water"; cf. 4:7, 15) is yet another aor impv (cf. vv. 5, 7), while 
wépete breaks the string, shifting to the present imperative (verbs of 
motion prefer the present tense form).^^ vóv may imply that the miracle 
had just taken place. The direct object is to be supplied with o€pete. 
The indirect dative object t@ apyitptkAiv@ introduces a new character 
into the narrative, the head waiter or master of ceremonies, who was to 
certify the occurrence of the miracle. The article specifies the identity 
of the head waiter here and twice in the following verse. 


° oi è fveykav (“And they did”) — The nominative masculine plural 
article oi serves as a personal pronoun, referring to the servants 
(“they”). nveykav (aor act ind 3rd pl oépo) reiterates wépete and is 
rendered by the HCSB simply as “they did.” 


Verse 9 


° tò 06cp oivov yeyevnpévov (“the water [after it had become wine]”) — 
This is a rather oblique reference to the miracle that had just taken 
place. The entire phrase serves as a direct object to €yevoato (“tasted”), 
whereby oivov yeyevruévov (per mid ptc neut acc sg yivopa) is an 
attributive participial phrase indicating that the water had been turned 


into wine (*the having-become-wine water"). The article indicates 
definiteness (cf. the anarthrous Ööatog in v. 7 above and the articular to 
b6op later in the same verse below). 


e kai ook Set tó0ev Eotiv, oi è Sıákovor rjósevoav (“he did not know 
where it came from—though the servants . . . knew") — The 
conjunction Kal may here, as is not uncommon in the NT, carry an 
adversative connotation (*but"). The ignorance of the head waiter is 
contrasted with the knowledge of the servants who had drawn the water 
(see the adversative 6£). Both ñëgu (pluper act ind 3rd sg oióo) and 
fiösıcav (pluper act ind 3rd pl oiSa) are pluperfect verbs that function 
as aorists (see chapter 9). The phrase Kai oóx ñógt nóðev EoTiv, or at 
least oi 6£ ót&kovoi rjóevoav, is parenthetical. The servants’ and head 
waiter's unwitting participation in the miracle jointly serves to 
underscore its authenticity. 


° oi r|vtànkóreg TO 060p (“who had drawn the water") — oi rjvtArkóreq 
(per act ptc masc nom pl àvtÀé@) is an attributive participle that 
modifies oi ö1aKovoı (cf. vv. 7, 8) and is equivalent in function to a 
relative clause.*'° The perfect participles yeyevnuévov and rIVvTANKOTEG 
in the present verse may serve to highlight the dramatic effect of the 
performance and revelation of Jesus's miracle. 


° Ò ÄPYXLTPIKAILVOG... . oi óttKovot. . . TOV VUpgiov (“the chief servant... 
the servants . . . the groom") — The evangelist parades a series of 
characters authenticating the miracle performed by Jesus. The articles 
specify the identity of these characters. 


Verse 10 


° IIác ävðponoç npórtov tov kañòv oivov tíÓnotv .. . od TETÅÁPNKAG 
(“Everybody sets out the fine wine first... But you have kept") — The 
adjective mp@tov functions as an adverbial accusative, modifying the 
verb tt(8nouv (pres act ind 3rd sg tíðnpı [gnomic use of the present]). 
The chief servant's remarks to the groom establish a dramatic contrast 
between common practice (rt&c &v@pwmoc) and the supposed action of 
the groom (highlighted by the Johannine misunderstanding motif, 
conveying irony). The personal pronoun ov is emphatic (because 
already implied in tetnpnkac). 


TOV KQAOV oivov . . . TOV EAGOOW . . . TOV KAAOV oivov (“the good wine 
... the inferior . . . the good wine") — The articles point to the types of 
wine by comparing and contrasting them. koAógc is a positive adjective 
functioning as a comparative, though the HCSB renders it as a positive 
(“good”). 


° ótav HEHLOH@Oo1V TOV EAA00@ (“then, after people have drunk freely, 
the inferior") — ótav (öte + äv, “whenever”) plus the aorist subjunctive 
"specifies a fut. action whose accomplishment precedes the action of 
the principal v[er]b."^" In the present case, the verb is peðvoððow (aor 
pass sub 3rd pl ue000xo; the only passive instance in the NT), meaning 
"to drink freely" or “to get drunk." éÀQoo@ is masc acc sg (for 
EAKCOOVO). 


Verse 11 
° Tadınv ENOINOEV àpyr|v TOV onpeiov ó Troobg (“Jesus performed this 
first sign") — The syntax is a bit unusual in that taútnv . . . &pxńv is 


separated by énoírjoev. Also, one might have expected roóto Enoinoev, 
“Jesus did this" (cf., e.g., 8:40). However, even though tavtnv is 
technically a pronoun, not an adjective (which would require tavtnv 
TV àpyr|v), it agrees by grammatical attraction with the following noun 
apynv, which is predicative.*'® Thus, the phrase more literally means 
“Jesus did this as the beginning (or the first) of his signs" (tabtnhv and 
a&pynv serve as a double accusative). 


° €v Kava ts l'aàuaíag (“in Cana of Galilee”) — The phrase constitutes 
an inclusio with v. 1, delimiting vv. 1-11 as a literary unit. It also 
represents an inclusio with 4:46, 54, designating 2:1—4:54 as the *Cana 
cycle." 


Chapter 6 


VERBS: OVERVIEW, 
SUBJUNCTIVES & IMPERATIVES 


GOING DEEPER 


A a question in Greek can be done in several different ways to 
elicit various types of responses. In Rom 10:14-15, Paul asks his 
readers a series of questions: “But how can they call (ErkaA&owvtaı) on 
Him in whom they have not believed? And how can they believe 
(ruote0coo0iv) without hearing about Him? And how can they hear 
(akoVvowol) without a preacher? And how can they preach (knpóSoo) 
unless they are sent?" Because Paul uses the subjunctive mood to ask these 
questions, his goal is not to gain a factual response. The clear implication, 
for example, is that without a preacher, there is no way the nations will hear 
the good news of Jesus Christ. But by framing these questions with the 
subjunctive mood, Paul is not so much eliciting facts, but urging the 
congregation to reflect on their own personal role in taking the gospel to 
those who have never heard. Knowing that Paul is using the subjunctive 
mood (instead of the indicative mood) to ask these rhetorical questions 
helps us to see that he is not really asking questions of fact, but questions of 
obligation. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of the Greek verb 
system. Some of the material will necessarily be review because our aim is 
to firm up what has already been studied and, at the same time, offer more 
in-depth information that will aid the student in the interpretive process. 
Thus, we will consider all the major components that make up the Greek 
verb including (1) person and number, (2) voice, (3) mood, (4) tense, and 


(5) aspect. In the discussion of mood, there will be a more extensive 
treatment of the Subjunctive and Imperative moods. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Greek verbal system is perhaps the most complicated and debated 
portion of Greek grammar. This difficulty is partly due to the fact that 
Greek verbs are highly inflected. That is, they are able to change or be 
altered in many different ways. For instance, Greek verbs can add various 
morphemes (the smallest unit of meaning) such as prefixes (augments, 
reduplication), suffixes (which communicate person and number), and even 
infixes (changes that occur directly before the suffix). In addition, the stem 
(the root form of the verb) can also be slightly altered or even be 
completely transformed. All of these inflections contribute to the 
complexity of Greek verbs. 

Verbs can be categorized as finite or infinite. A finite verb is a word which 
“both expresses action or state of being and which makes an assertion about 
the subject of a sentence or clause."^? That is, a finite verb is a verb that can 
be conjugated because it has person and number and thus is limited to a 
particular subject (e.g., AU@ = pres act ind 1st sg, “I am loosing”). On the 
other hand, infinite verb forms “express action or state of being, but they 
make no assertion about the subject of the sentence or clause."^? Thus, 
unlike a finite verb, an infinite verb cannot be conjugated (which means it 
has no person or number), is not limited in form to a particular subject, and 
therefore cannot form a complete sentence (e.g., Abeıv = pres act inf, “to 
loose")?! 

Another distinction between types of verbs relates to whether a verb is 
transitive or intransitive. Transitive verbs are verbs that can take a direct 
object. If someone states, *I see," the listener will naturally want to know 
what it is that the person saw (e.g., “I see people," DAérto TOLG àvOporouc, 
Mark 8:24). On the other hand, intransitive verbs do not take direct objects 
to complete their meaning (e.g., “I am going,” ESV; &yo üntäyo, John 8:21). 
It should be noted, however, that some verbs can function as either 
transitive or intransitive based on the particular context. For example, John 
9:25 states, “I was blind, and now I can see!” (tugAóc àv ápu pAéro). In 
this case the verb is intransitive, not taking a direct object.^? 


PERSON & NUMBER 


Greek verb endings communicate information regarding the subject of the 
verb. That is, they communicate the person and number of the one 
performing the action or the one who is receiving the action. By person we 
are referring to the first person (“T” or “we”), second person (“you” sg or 
pl), or third person (“he/she/it” or “they”).*” By number we are referring to 
whether there is only one person related to the action of the verb (“I,” “you” 
sg, or “he/she/it”) or more than one person (“we,” “you” pl, or “they”). 


Singular Plural 
First I we 
Second you (sg) you (pl) 
Third he, she, it they 


Greek verbs contain more information than English verbs, although there 
is still some overlap. This overlap can be seen in the fact that English verbs 
occasionally communicate number. For example, you say, “He writes” but 
not “He write.” In English the third person singular requires a different 
form of the verb. And yet, in English you can say, “I write, “You (sg) 
write,” “We write,” “You (pl) write,” and “They write.” With Greek, 
however, each person and number requires a different verb ending (with 
some exceptions, of Course). 

Occasionally, the use of person will function more literarily than 
grammatically. For example, the first person singular (“I”) can be employed 
as a third person generic reference (“someone”). Thus, Paul states, “If I 
rebuild (oikodou@) those things that I tore down (katéAvoa), I show myself 
(¿avtov ouviotávo) to be a lawbreaker" (Gal 2:18). In this text Paul is not 
necessarily referring to himself but is speaking generically. That is, he is in 
effect saying, “If anyone rebuilds those things that he tore down, that person 
shows himself to be a lawbreaker." Or even more to the point, “If you 
Galatians rebuild those things that you tore down, you show yourselves to 
be lawbreakers" (see also Rom 7:7-25; 1 Cor 10:30; 13:1-3). 

A more common literary use of person relates to the first person plural 
*we." Indeed, there are at least three different functions of “we” in the NT: 


€ 


(1) the editorial “we”, (2) the exclusive “we”, and (3) the inclusive “we.” 
The editorial “we” has the function of “I” and is similar to many books 
written in English that use “we” when there is only one author (this book, of 
course, does have more than one author, so the “we” really does mean 
we"). This use of the first person plural (sometimes called the “epistolary 
plural") is often employed in letters or epistles when it seems clear that the 
author is really only referring to himself. For example, in Rom 1:5 Paul 
writes, “We have received (€AdBopev) grace and apostleship through Him 
to bring about the obedience of faith among the nations."^^ Although Paul 
uses the first person plural ending (—pev, “we”), there are several reasons 
for interpreting this verse as an editorial “we.” First, only Paul is mentioned 
in the opening greeting as the author, even though Timothy was with him 
(Rom 1:1). Second, the first person singular (“I”) is employed consistently 
throughout the epistle, especially in 1:8—16. Finally, the verse indicates that 
“we” received an apostleship specifically to bring about the obedience of 
faith to the nations—a calling that was unique to the apostle Paul.*” 

The exclusive *we" includes both the author and one or more co-authors, 
co-workers, or cohorts but excludes the audience or recipients of the letter. 
For example, in 1 Cor 3:9 Paul states, “For we are (€opev) God's co- 
workers. You are God's field, God's building." As the second half of the 
verse makes clear, Paul was not including his readers with his use of the 
first person plural verb ending.^* In contrast, the inclusive “we” refers to 
both the author(s) and the audience as when James notes, “we all stumble 
(mtaiopev) in many ways" (Jas 3:2). 

For the most part, the Greek verb will agree with the subject of the 
sentence in both person and number (this is known as concord). There are 
occasions, however, when the subject and the verb do not agree (this is 
known as discord). Perhaps the most common example of discord is when a 
neuter plural subject takes a singular verb (Greek grammarians referred to 
this rule as “the animals run” [ta C@a tp£yei], which was itself an example 
of the rule). Because a neuter plural noun often referred to something 
impersonal, the noun was considered as a collective whole. For instance, 
Acts 2:43 states, “And many wonders and signs were being performed 
through the apostles” (noAAd te TEpata [neut pl] Kai onpeta [neut pl] dia 
TOV ATTOOTOAWV Eyiveto [sg ]).^? 


Another example of discord is found when compound subjects (at least 
one is singular, and together they make a plural) are found with singular 
verbs. This construction was sometimes used to emphasize one of the 
subjects, with the second subject being less important or almost an 
afterthought. For example, Mark 8:27 states, “Jesus [sg] and his disciples 
[pl] went on (&&fABev, sg) to the villages around Caesarea Philippi" 
(NIV).*9 


VOICE 


The voice of a verb indicates the way in which the subject relates to the 
action or state expressed by the verb. In the active voice, the subject 
performs the action (“I see someone"). In the middle voice, the subject 
performs the action to or for himself (*I see myself," *I see for myself" or 
“I myself see”). In the passive voice, the subject receives the action (“I was 
seen [by someone else]”). The use of the voices in the NT is as follows: the 
active voice occurs 20,735 times; the middle voice occurs 3,730 times; the 
passive voice occurs 3,659 times; and 33 forms are debatable as to whether 
they are middle or passive. 


Simple 
Active Voice Causative 
Reflexive 
Reflexive 
Middle Voice Special Interest 
Permissive 
Simple 


Passive Voice 
Permissive 


Active Voice 


As noted in the statistics above, the active voice is by far the most 
commonly used voice. With the active voice, the subject performs (or 


produces or experiences) the action of the verb. Below are the most 
common uses of the active voice. 


Simple Active 

The simple active is the most basic and common use of the active voice 
and indicates that the subject directly performs the action of the verb. In 
John 3:16 we read, “God loved the world" (nyarınoev ó Beög TOV kóopov). 
In this example, the subject (God) performs an action (love), which is 
focused toward a direct object (the world). 


Causative Active 

With the causative active, the subject is not necessarily performing the 
action but is the source or cause behind it. In Matt 5:45, Jesus states that 
God “causes His sun to rise (àvatéAAe) on the evil and the good, and 
sends rain (Bpéyet) on the righteous and the unrighteous.” Notice that God 
is not the one rising or raining over His creation but is the one who causes 
the sun to rise or causes the rain to fall on His creation.” 


Reflexive Active 

The reflexive active signifies that the subject performs the action to 
himself. This construction functions similar to the middle voice but uses the 
active voice with a reflexive pronoun. In 1 Tim 4:7 Paul encourages his 
young protégé Timothy, “Train yourself in godliness” (yópvaGe osautóv 
Tpóc eDo£peuav).^*? 


Middle Voice 


The middle voice is sometimes difficult for students of Greek to grasp 
because there is not an English equivalent.*? Oftentimes, it is thought that 
the middle voice communicates mainly a reflexive idea (someone doing 
something to himself).*** Although the reflexive idea is occasionally found 
in the NT, most often the middle is used to convey the idea that the subject 
directly participates or is involved in the results of the action.^^ In addition, 
it must be remembered that only aorist and future verbs have separate 
middle and passive forms. That is, with present, imperfect, and perfect 
verbs the middle and passive voices share the same forms. Although 
context usually makes it clear which voice is intended by the author, there 
are some instances where there is some uncertainty. The following 


categories (like many of the categories in this grammar) should not be seen 
as rigid ones. As Dana and Mantey advise, “The student should seek to 
master the fundamental significance of the middle voice, then interpret each 
use in the light of its own context and the meaning of the verb."^* 


Reflexive Middle 

The reflexive middle is also known as the direct middle because the 
subject of the verb performs something (directly) to himself (or acts on 
himself). Although this form was common in classical Greek, it was 
gradually replaced with the more explicit (especially for non-native 
speakers) reflexive active. Perhaps the most commonly noted example is 
found in Matt 27:5 where the text states that Judas “went out and hanged 
himself" (àneA00v éru]y&axo).^" 


Special Interest Middle 

The special interest middle is the most common use of the middle voice 
and is also known as the indirect (or intensive or dynamic) middle. It 
indicates that the subject performs something for himself (i.e., for his own 
interest). In Luke 10:42 we read, “Mary has chosen the good portion” 
(ESV; Mapiàp nv àáyoOr|v nepida &&eAéGarto). The middle voice indicates 
not that Mary chose herself (a reflexive meaning) because the text indicates 
that she chose "the good portion." The middle voice is used here to 
communicate that Mary chose something that affects her personally. She 
chose something for herself or for her own interest (this clearly does not 
mean the person is being selfish, but that they have some stake in the 
matter). Also see Acts 5:2 (Ananias *kept back [for himself] part of the 
proceeds," €voogioato And tfj; Tic) and Eph 1:4 (God “chose us [for 
Himself] in Him," £6£2£6aro Huds Ev ato). 


Permissive (Causative) Middle 

The permissive middle refers to the subject allowing or permitting 
something to be done to or for himself. It is also closely associated with 
what some call the causative middle which entails the subject not simply 
permitting something to be done, but actually causing it to occur.*? In Acts 
22:16 Ananias tells Paul, “Get up and be baptized (Bdamtioo) and wash 
away (àróAoucaq) your sins by calling on His name.” It is evident that 
these two verbs are best viewed as permissive (or causative) middles 


because it is unbiblical for someone to baptize himself (notice how the 
passive was used in the translation), nor is it sound theology to suggest that 
a new believer is able to wash away his own sins. Instead, the idea is that 
Ananias instructs Paul to permit himself to be baptized and allow God to 
wash away his sins. Also see Luke 2:5 (Joseph went up from Galilee “to be 
registered," ómoypówao0o); 1 Cor 6:11 (Although formerly they were 
unrighteous, Paul informs the Corinthians, “You were washed," 
aneAovoao8e); 1 Cor 10:2 (“All were baptized into Moses," rtávtec eic TOV 
Moóbofjv épantioavto*”’); and Gal 5:2 (“If you get circumcised, Christ 
will not benefit you at all," éàv nepıtepvnods, Xpiotoc buc ODÖEV 
QQ£Arog. 


Deponent Middle 

A typical definition of a deponent verb is one that is middle (or passive) in 
form, but active in meaning (function). The term deponent (from the Latin 
verb deponere) means "to lay aside." Thus, according to the traditional 
explanation, the original middle or passive meaning of the verb is *laid 
aside" and is replaced with an active meaning.^? More recent studies, 
however, have rightly called into question the concept of deponency.^' For 
example, Jonathan Pennington states that the grammatical category of 
deponent verbs is unhelpful and even erroneous. Instead, he suggests that 
most verbs that have been traditionally considered “deponent” are truly 
middle in meaning. He maintains that the category of deponent verbs has 
been accepted by many grammarians because of two main reasons: (1) the 
influence of Latin grammar which has no true middle voice but rather only 
has the categories of active and passive, (2) the unfamiliarity with the 
middle voice since English also does not have this grammatical category. 
He offers the example of 5€yopai which is typically listed among deponent 
verbs because all the extant forms are middle or passive but the meaning is 
active (*I receive"). And yet, simply because a verb does not occur in the 
active voice (when its apparent meaning is active) does not necessarily 
make it deponent.“ Assuming the category of deponency still has some 
limited legitimacy, ó£xyopat could only be considered deponent if the middle 
sense was lacking, which is not the case because "I receive" clearly 
involves the idea of reciprocity (one of the uses of the middle voice). 


So, although some grammars assume that the “deponent middle" category 
is the most common use of the middle, this assessment is based on the 
faulty assumption that many middle verbs are really odd-looking active 
verbs.^? Instead, *The Greek verbal system has a rich and nuanced middle 
voice capable of communicating any number of actions, attitudes and 
conditions involving a subject-focused lexical idea."^^ There is also some 
potential exegetical payoff for appreciating the significance of the middle 
voice. Consequently, Pennington suggests that we need to rethink the 
necessity of having a category called deponent and instead treat most so- 
called deponent verbs as true middles.^^ 

Recognizing the overlap of middle and passive forms in various 
paradigms, some grammarians argue it is best to speak of two categories of 
endings—active and “medio-passive” (or middle/passive). In this textbook, 
we have tried to present a balanced summary, recognizing the wide use of 
the category of “deponency” by other Greek scholars, while seeking to 
bring students to a better understanding of most (and perhaps all) supposed 
deponent verbs as actually Greek middles. 


Passive Voice 


As noted earlier, with the passive voice the subject does not perform the 
action; rather, the subject receives the action (or is acted upon). Thus, the 
subject of the verb is “passive,” and the one performing the action (i.e., the 
agent) is either implied or referenced using another grammatical 
construction (usually a prepositional phrase). For example, if someone 
states, “I am blessed by God,” the subject “I” is not performing an action 
but is receiving something (a blessing). The one performing the act is God, 
but grammatically he is not the subject of the sentence. Similarly, if 
someone merely stated, *I am blessed," then God would be the understood 
or implied agent who gives the blessing. 

The most common construction used with the passive voice to 
communicate the agent of the action is the preposition ÓróÓ + genitive 
(sometimes with amo + gen and rarely rtap& + gen). With this construction, 
the agent indicates the person who is ultimately responsible for the action 
(this is sometimes called the ultimate agent).^* For example, in Acts 10:42 
Luke writes, “He is the One appointed by God to be the Judge” (obt6c 
EOTIV Ó ópiopévoc UNO Tod Heod xprirric). To communicate that the agent 


was involved but not ultimately responsible, óià + genitive is used (this is 
sometimes called the intermediate agent). For example, Matt 1:22 states, 
“What was spoken by the Lord through the prophet" (tò pndev ono 
Kupiou 61à Tod TTPOENTOV). This verse offers a good comparison of the two 
different types of agency. The ultimate agent is “by the Lord" (rtó kupíou) 
because prophecy ultimately comes from God. The intermediate agent is 
“through the prophet" (61a tod mpo@ntov) because prophets are those who 
communicate God's Word to the people. Consequently, the evangelists 
consistently use bm0 + genitive in relation to God the Father, whereas they 
use ó + genitive in relation those who deliver God's words and 
accomplish his will (see also Gal 3:18). Passive verb constructions also 
sometimes indicate an impersonal means which is communicated by £v + 
dative (or less often &K + gen) or with a simple dative with no preposition. 
In Eph 2:18, Paul states, “We both have access by one Spirit to the Father” 
(EXOHEV THV npooayoyrlv oi AU POTEPOL EV évi TIVEDPATL TIPOG TOV TIATEPO). 
This construction does not relate to us who the agent is, but rather the 
means by which the verb was accomplished. 

Finally, passive verbs sometimes express no agent or means. This is done 
for a number of reasons, but when the subject clearly relates to God, the 
passive is referred to as a “divine passive."^" The assumption is that God is 
not mentioned in the context because of the Jewish aversion to using the 
divine name (lest they use it in vain). For instance, some of the blessings 
that Jesus offers in the Beatitudes are given in the passive voice with no 
agent mentioned: “they will be comforted” (napokAn0rjoovrau Matt 5:4); 
“they will be filled” (xoptao8noovtaı; Matt 5:6); “they will be shown 
mercy" (éAen8noovtau Matt 5:7); "they shall be called sons of God” 
(KAn8noovta; Matt 5:9). In the first example, the understood meaning is 
that those who mourn will be comforted by God. If the sentence were in the 
active voice, it would state, *God will comfort them." Wallace rightly 
warns, however, that this construction may have been used, not so much to 
avoid the divine name, but for stylistic reasons. He writes, “Such 
expressions are obviously not due to any reticence on the part of the author 
to utter the name of God. It might be better to say that this phenomenon is 
due to certain collocations that would render the repetition of the divine 
name superfluous, even obtrusive. . . . That God is behind the scenes is self- 


evidently part of the worldview of the NT writers. The nature of [the Bible] 
demands that we see him even when he is not mentioned."^^? 


Simple Passive 

The simple passive is the most common use of the passive voice and 
indicates the subject receives the action. Young indicates that one of the 
reasons for this use is to keep a particular theme at the forefront of the 
discussion (he calls it “thematizing the subject"). For example, in order for 
Paul to keep the “righteousness of God" as the main topic, he is forced to 
use the passive: *For in it the righteousness of God is revealed" 
(SıKaloodvn yàp 0200 Ev abtQ anoKadvTteta1; Rom 1:17). 


Permissive Passive 

The permissive passive is similar to the permissive middle and implies 
consent, permission, or even cause of the action and is often used in 
connection with imperatives. For example, in Eph 5:18 Paul writes, *Don't 
get drunk with wine. . . but be filled with the Spirit” (un ugQ6okeo0e otvo 
. . . QÀÀà TANpovode Ev nveúvpatı). Here, Paul gives the Ephesian Christians 
a passive command (which seems like an oxymoron). In other words, why 
command someone to do something in which they are passive? The idea is 
that Christians are commanded to be filled with the Spirit, but the filling 
itself is not something that the Christian does but something that is done to 
him when he submits himself to God's will. 


Deponent Passive 
See the previous discussion concerning deponent verbs under the 
subheading “Deponent Middle."^? 


MOOD 


The mood of a verb is a morphological feature of the verb that indicates 
the author's or speaker's attitude (i.e., its actuality or potentiality) toward an 
event.^? There are four moods in Greek. (1) The indicative represents 
something as certain or asserted (“He went fishing"). (2) The subjunctive 
represents something as probable or undefined (“Whenever he goes 
fishing"). (3) The optative represents something as possible or hoped for (“I 
wish he would go fishing"). (4) The imperative represents something as 
intended or commanded (“Go fishing!”).*! The indicative mood is by far 


the most common in the NT, occurring 15,674 times.^? In contrast, the 
subjunctive mood occurs 1,863 times, the imperative mood occurs 1,648 
times, and the optative mood occurs only 68 times. It should also be 
emphasized that, outside of the indicative mood, the element of time is 
completely absent.^? 
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Indicative Mood 


The indicative mood is used to make an assertion. Statements in the 
indicative mood do not necessarily indicate a fact. Rather, the indicative has 
to do with the manner in which a statement is made and not the objective 
nature or truth of the statement. Thus, it is possible for someone to lie (see 
Acts 6:13) or be mistaken (see Luke 7:39) while using the indicative mood. 


Declarative Indicative 

The declarative indicative is the most common use of the indicative and is 
employed to present an unqualified assertion or statement. For example, 
John states, “In the beginning was the Word” (év ap xf] rjv ó Aóyoc; John 
1:1). In Matt 16:16 Peter confessed, “You are the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God” (ov ei 6 xypiotóc 6 vidc tod 0700 tod CAvtoc). 


Interrogative Indicative 

The indicative is often used to ask a question that will also be answered in 
the indicative mood. Such questions are typically asking for information as 
opposed to indicating whether something is possible or involves a moral 
obligation.^^ In John 1:19, the Jews send priests and Levites to John the 
Baptist in order to ask him, “Who are you?” (X tic gÚ). It should also be 
noted that Greek has the ability to indicate whether the anticipated answer 
to a question is “yes” or “no.” If the particle où is used, then the intended 
answer is usually “yes.” For example, in 1 Cor 9:1 Paul asks a series of 
questions that all demand a positive answer: “Am I not free? Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? Are you not my work in the 
Lord?" (ook cipi €AEvBEpoc; obK cipi ATOOTOAOG; obyi Inooðv TOV Kópiov 
"uv Edpaka; OD TO Épyov pov peig EOTE Ev Kupíio;). By using où, ok, or 
oùyí, Paul is clearly indicating a “yes” answer to each question. On the 
other hand, if the particle ur) is used, then the intended answer is usually 
“no.” Paul states in 1 Cor 12:30, “All do not speak with tongues, do they?" 
(NASB; pr] návteçs yA@ooaic AaAo00iv;). The English translation of the 
NASB correctly anticipates a negative answer, *No, all do not speak in 
tongues." In other cases, a question can be asked, not to gain information, 
but to draw one's attention to a particular topic. This is known as a 
rhetorical question (see, e.g., Rom 6:1). 


Conditional Indicative 

The conditional indicative is found in the protasis (or “if clause") of a 
conditional sentence (see discussion of the subjunctive mood below). There 
are roughly 350 uses of this type of indicative in both first class condition 
clauses (which indicate the assumption of truth for the sake of the 
argument; more than 300 examples) and second class conditional clauses 
(which indicate the assumption of an untruth for the sake of argument; 
fewer than 50 examples). An example of a first class conditional indicative 
is Col 3:1: *So if you have been raised with the Messiah [and you have], 
seek what is above" (ei obv ovvnyépOntEe TH Xpiotó, tà ávo Inteite). An 
example of a second class conditional indicative is John 5:46, “For if you 
believed Moses [and you don't], you would believe Me, because he wrote 
about Me" (ei yap émiotevete Moóüosi, ETLOTEDETE Av poi: nepi yàp EOD 
EKELVOG £ypauev). 


Cohortative Indicative 

The cohortative indicative (sometimes called the indicative of command or 
a volitive indicative), involves a future indicative that is used as a 
command. For example, in Jas 2:8 we read, “You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself” (dyanınosıg TOV rÀnotov oou óc ogautóv). This obviously is 
not a future prediction but is a use of the future tense that functions as an 
imperative. 


Potential Indicative 

The indicative is often used with verbs of obligation (O@eiAw, dei), wish 
(BobAouan), or desire (0820), followed by an infinitive. In 1 Tim 5:14, Paul 
instructs the church at Ephesus, “I want younger women to marry" 
(BobAopan ObV veoépac yapeiv). 


Subjunctive Mood 


The subjunctive mood represents the verbal action as indefinite but 
probable (the mood of probability. Some grammars describe the 
subjunctive as the mood of uncertainty but this is not altogether accurate. 
For example, John uses the subjunctive to describe the return of Christ 
(“when He appears," éàv qavepo0fj 1 John 2:28; 3:2). John uses the 
subjunctive not because the return of Christ is uncertain, but because the 


time of His return is unknown to us and therefore is indefinite. We should 
also note that non-indicative verb forms (like the subjunctive) do not 
involve time of action but are restricted to the kind of action or the author's 
perspective of the action. Despite the particular tense-form used, the 
subjunctive often deals with something that might take place in the future, 
whereas the future indicative usually indicates something that will take 
place (at least as portrayed by the one who is making the statement). 


Dependent Clause Subjunctives 

Purpose or Result Clause. The most common use of the subjunctive is 
following the particle iva, and the most frequent use of the iva clause is to 
express purpose.” The purpose clause answers the question “Why?” and is 


usually translated “that,” “in order that,” or “to” (the last option is translated 
similar to an infinitive). 


e tOÜTO ÔÈ ÓAov yéyovsev tva TÀnpo tò pr08v DO KUpiov (Matt 
1:22) 
Now all this took place [in order] to fulfill what was spoken by the 
Lord 


° oDTog r]AOev eic paptopiav iva paptuprjon nepi tod qotóc (John 
1:7) 
He came as a witness [in order] to testify about the light 


Closely related to a purpose clause is a result clause (the main difference is 
that a purpose clause is an intended result and a result clause is something 
that already actually occurred, whether intended or not). The result clause is 
usually translated “that,” “so that,” or “with the result that." In addition to 
tva, ónogc is also sometimes used with a result clause. 


° tic ÄHAPTEV, obtoc f| oi yoveig ato0, tva TUPADS yevvn0ñ (John 
9:2) 


Who sinned, this man or his parents, that [as a result] he was born 
blind? 


e TLOTÓG EOTIV Kal ÖLKALOG, iva KEN riiv tac åpaptiac (1 John 1:9) 


He is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins 


Clearly in this context, there is no doubt as to whether God will forgive our sins. The 
idea here is, “If we confess our sins, He is faith and just so that [as a result] he 
forgives our sins." 


Conditional Clause. The subjunctive with the particle &av (“if”) or éàv ur) 
(“unless”) is used in the protasis (“if” clause) of a third class conditional 
sentence and expresses a probable, though at times hypothetical, future 
condition.^* This use of the subjunctive is common, occurring nearly 300 
times in the NT. 


° €Qv un Tic ycvvn0ñ ávo0ev, où Sbvaton ideiv tv Bao etav Tod 
0700 (John 3:3) 
Unless someone is born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God 


e° £àv TIC TOV ELLOV AOyov rnpñon, 6óvatov ov un 0goprjor eic TOV 
aiðva (John 8:51) 
If anyone keeps My word, he will never see death—ever 


° éàv OHOAOYTONS EV tà OTÖHATI OOV . . . Kai TUOTEDONG £v TH 
Kapöla cov... oo0ñnon (Rom 10:9) 
if you confess with your mouth . . . and [if you] believe in your 
heart... you will be saved^" 


Indefinite Relative or Temporal Clause. The subjunctive is used after the 
indefinite relative pronouns Ootic (óv/éàv) or Oc (6) äv. These 
constructions generally indicate a generic or indefinite subject. That is, they 
make a relative pronoun (e.g., ^who") indefinite or uncertain (“whoever”). 


° dotic Ó äv Apvnontat ue Eurtpoodev tàv àvOportov, ápvrjoopot 
KaY@ AUTOV Éurpoo0ev TOD natpóç pov (Matt 10:33) 
But whoever denies Me before men, I will also deny him before 
My Father 


° OC AV EMIKAAEONTAL TO óvopa Kuplov oo6rjoetat (Acts 2:21) 


whoever calls on the name of the Lord will be saved (cf. Rom 
10:13) 


The subjunctive is also used after the temporal conjunction ÖTav or after a 
temporal adverb or preposition (e.g., £oc, &ypu pu£ypu and is typically 
translated “whenever.” 


° ÖTAV yap A£yr tic, 'Eyo Ev ein IIm0Àou, Etepoc ó&, Eyo Ar0AA6, 
ovK &vOporoí Eote; (1 Cor 3:4) 
For whenever someone says, ‘I’m with Paul,’ and another, ‘I’m 
with Apollos,’ are you not typical men? 


° tov Oávatov tod KUpiov KaTayyéAAeteE Öxpıg ob AON (1 Cor 11:26) 
you proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes 


Independent Clause Subjunctives 

Hortatory Subjunctive. Also known as the volitive subjunctive, the 
hortatory subjunctive is used when the author wants to command his 
audience but also include himself in the command. Or better, the author is 
urging his audience to join with him in a particular course of action. 
Normally, the imperative is used for commands. The imperative, however, 
is found in only the second and third persons (“you [sg or pl] loose,” or “let 
him/them loose”). The hortatory subjunctive is an exhortation in the first 
person plural (“let us”).*° 


° epyaCc@peda tò ayabov Tpoc návtac (Gal 6:10) 
Let us do good to everyone (ESV) 

° Mpooepxapeba ov . . . tà Opóvo ts yapitoc (Heb 4:16) 
Therefore let us approach the throne of grace 

° Aayan@pev &AArouc (1 John 4:7) 
let us love one another 


Deliberative Subjunctive. Also known as the dubitative subjunctive, the 
deliberative subjunctive asks a real or rhetorical question. In the first 


instance with real questions, the speaker is typically asking for some sort of 
guidance and therefore expects an answer. The use of the subjunctive 
signifies some uncertainty or indefiniteness about the answer. 


° noŭ HEAEIG ETOIAOWPEV oot gayeiv TO rtáoya (Matt 26:17) 
Where do You want us to prepare the Passover so You may eat it? 


This is a genuine question to which the disciples did not know the answer 
(uncertainty). 


e ameABOvtEec dyopáoopev ónvaptov ówrkootov Qptoucç Kal 
S@OOLEV AVTOIC payeiv (Mark 6:37) 
Should we go and buy 200 denarii worth of bread and give them 
something to eat? 


The disciples are seeking an answer but their question is not so much should they go 
and buy bread (factual or informational) but how they are expected to feed 5,000 
people (possible). 


The other type of deliberative subjunctive asks a rhetorical question that 
does not expect an answer. Thus, this type of question is not one in search 
of facts but is a veiled challenge to the readers to change their behavior or 
thinking. 


° émypé£voptev TH ApLaptia, tva ñ xQpuç mAEovaon (Rom 6:1) 
Should we continue in sin in order that grace may multiply? 


It is evident that Paul is not seeking information because his immediate response is 
“Absolutely not!” (um yEvorto). He is not really asking if we should continue in sin in 
order that grace may multiply. Instead, he is urging his readers to see that it is not 
morally acceptable for them to willfully continue to sin against God. 


e ti cino úi; £nowéoo Duds (1 Cor 11:22) 


What should I say to you? Should I praise you? 


Again, Paul is not asking for information from his readers but is rebuking them for 
misusing and abusing the Lord's Supper. He answers the second question by stating, 
“I do not praise you for this! "^? 


Emphatic Negation Subjunctive. Emphatic negation is expressed by the 
double negative oÓ wn (the indicative and non-indicative negative 
particles)? plus the aorist subjunctive (or less commonly the future 


indicative). As its name suggests, this type of negation is emphatic and 
strongly denies that something will happen. In fact, it is the strongest way to 
negate a statement in Greek. About 90 percent of the occurrences are found 
in the sayings of Jesus and in citations from the Septuagint. It is often 
translated as “never,” "certainly not,” or “absolutely not.” 


° où LN EtoeAONTE eig trjv Baoeiav TOV oópavóv (Matt 5:20) 
you will never enter the kingdom of heaven 


To translate this phrase, *you will not enter the kingdom of heaven," simply does not 
do justice to the emphatic form. 


e LIT) Kpivete, kai où un kpiOrjve (Luke 6:37) 
Do not judge, and you will not be judged 


The Greek is stronger than the English “not.” Perhaps a better translation is “Do not 
judge, and you will by no means be judged.” 


° OÚ [ir] 0€ AV@ OVS’ OU un oe EyKataAtna (Heb 13:5) 
I will never leave you nor [never] forsake you (ESV) 


This verse is perhaps the most powerful verse in the Bible due the fact that it contains 
5 negatives (2 emphatic negations plus the conjunction o06€ [“nor”]). This idea is 
well captured in the old hymn *How Firm a Foundation" where the last verse reads, 
“The soul that on Jesus has leaned for repose, I will not, I will not desert to its foes; 
That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, I'll never, no never, no never 
forsake."^*! 


Prohibitory Subjunctive. The subjunctive is used as an imperative when 
two conditions are met: (1) the command is negated (a prohibition), and 
(2) the subjunctive uses the aorist tense-form. The following chart 
illustrates the use of the subjunctive: 


Command Prohibition 
Present Avé (loose) un Ave (do not loose) 
Aorist Adoov (loose) ur] Abvong (do not loose) 


Notice that the second person aorist prohibition is not ur] Adoov (as one 
might expect) but is uñ Avone. It is translated “do not . . ." (i.e., as an 
imperative) and not *you should not . . ." (i.e., as a typical subjunctive). 


By way of illustration, in Luke 18:16 Jesus is recorded as stating, “Let the 
children come to me, and do not hinder (un kwAvete) them” (ESV). 
Because the imperative is in the present tense-form (imperfective aspect; 
k@Avete), the normal (imperatival) form is used. In contrast, when the aorist 
is used, the mood switches to the subjunctive. Again, Jesus teaches, “If 
anyone takes away your coat, don't hold back (uñ koA00rnc) your shirt 
either" (Luke 6:29). Thus, because the command is negated and uses the 
aorist tense-form, the subjunctive (not the imperative) is used. 


° yr] vopionte Sti ñÀ0ov kataa TOV VÖHOV f] tobc TIPOPTITAG 
(Matt 5:17) 
Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets 
(ESV) 


Notice that the text is translated as a prohibition (*Do not think") and not as a normal 
subjunctive (*You should not think"). 


° uù 9aopáong öt eiróv oo, Aci bac yevvn0ñvot üvoOev (John 
3:7) 
Do not be amazed that I told you that you must be born again 


° m äym unde yevor unde Biyng (Col 2:21) 
Do not handle, Do not taste, Do not touch (ESV) 


Optative Mood 


Whereas the subjunctive mood is sometimes described as the mood of 
probability, the optative mood is the mood of possibility. Or, “The 
subjunctive expresses action which is objectively possible, the optative that 
which is subjectively possible."^*? Thus, the optative is viewed as a “sort of 
weaker subjunctive" or “less assured in tone."^*? The optative was dying out 
in the Koine period, becoming absorbed by the subjunctive. Consequently, 
there are only 68 uses of the optative in the NT, which can be used to 
express a wish, prayer, or something that is potential.^* 


Voluntative Optative 
The voluntative optative is used to express a prayer/benediction, blessing, 
or wish. Negatively, it can be used to express abhorrence (e.g., ur] yévotto). 


The voluntative is the most common category of the optative, including 35 
of the 68 occurrences (15 of which include pn yévoio).^* 


1. Benediction: yapic uŭ Kal sipńvn nàr0vvOstn (“May grace and 
peace be multiplied to you"; 1 Pet 1:2). 

2. (Imprecatory) Prayer: tŠ àpyópióv oou oùv ooi ein cics ATM@AELAV 
(“May your silver be destroyed with you"; Acts 8:20). 

3. Blessing: Son £Aeoc ó kópioc tà Ovnowpöpov otko (“May the Lord 
grant mercy to the household of Onesiphorus”; 2 Tim 1:16). 

4. Abhorrence (um yevoıto): Paul asks the rhetorical question, “What 
then? Should we sin because we are not under law but under grace?" His 
response is emphatic: uñ yévouto (“Absolutely not!”; Rom 6:15).*° 


Deliberative Optative 

The second most common use of the optative (about 12 occurrences) is 
with indirect (rhetorical) questions. This usage is found exclusively in 
Luke's writings.^9 


e avtol 6e énÀnoOrnoav Avolag Kai dieAGAovv rtpóc KAANAOUG TI äv 
T'oujootev tà Tnoo0 (Luke 6:11) 
They, however, were filled with rage and started discussing with 
one another what they might do to Jesus 
Note that this a not a direct question but is an indirect question. A direct question 
would be: *What will we do?" 
° énnpotov SE AVTOV oi HABNTaAL AVTOD Tic atr] ein ñ napaßoàń 
(Luke 8:9) 
And His disciples began questioning Him as to what this parable 
might be (NASB) 


A direct question would be: *What does this parable mean?" 


Potential Optative 
The potential optative involves a fourth class conditional clause (possible 
fulfillment). 


e EI Kai Ttüoyotte ôtà ÖLKALOOUVTIV, HAKApıoı (1 Pet 3:14) 


even if you should suffer for righteousness, you are blessed 


e° Kpeittov yàp óyaOorotobvtac, ei 0£A01 TO BEANE TOD 0700, 
Tt&oy&v Ü KaKOTOLODVTAG (1 Pet 3:17) 
For it is better to suffer for doing good, if that should be God's 
will, than for doing evil^*? 


Imperative Mood 


The basic concept of the imperative mood is that it expresses a command. 
It is, however, best described as the mood of intention (or volition) and not 
mood of command because the imperative is used in contexts other than a 
command. *It expresses neither probability nor possibility, but only 
intention, and is, therefore, the furthest removed from reality."^*? 


Command 

To state the obvious, the use of the imperative as a command expresses an 
exhortation or charge and is the most common category of the imperative, 
occurring five times more than the prohibitory imperative. Like 
subjunctives, imperatives are found mainly in the present and aorist, though 
a few perfect imperatives occur in the NT as well.*” Third person 
imperatives are normally translated as “let him/her/them . . ." and likewise 
express a command (and not merely permission as English translations 
sometimes suggest). 


e TIAVTOTE XAIPETE, KÖLKÄEINTROG TIPOGEUYEOHE, EV TTAVTI 
edyapıoteite (1 Thess 5:16-18) 


Rejoice always! Pray constantly. Give thanks in everything 


° n£i0go0e toic r|youuévotc vuv Kal brreikete (Heb 13:17) 
Obey your leaders and submit to them 


e EIÖE tic ÜU@V AEINETAL oogíac, eivetvo Tapa... 0700 (Jas 1:5) 
If any of you lacks wisdom, let him ask God (ESV) 


In this context, the force of the command is not merely permission (“let him . . .") but 
functions closer to a second person imperative. The translation of the HCSB is 
appropriate, “he should ask God.”*” The book of James has the highest frequency of 
imperatives in the New Testament.“ 


Prohibition 

A prohibition is simply a negative command and is thus used to forbid an 
action. Like all non-indicative verbs, the imperative is negated with the 
particle ur) (and not ov). Because prohibitions in the aorist use the 
subjunctive mood (see above), nearly all imperative prohibitions are found 
in the present tense-form (imperfective aspect).^? Contrary to the claim of 
many grammars, however, the use of the present tense-form does not 
usually indicate that the action is already ongoing and is therefore to be 
stopped.*” 


° pr] Obv Baoleveta@ ñ Gpaptia év TH vnt ouv o@pati (Rom 
6:12) 
Therefore do not let sin reign in your mortal body 


There is no grammatical, syntactical, or contextual reason to translate this phrase, 
“Therefore do not let sin continue to reign in your mortal body.” 


° pr] Gyandate tov KOopov (1 John 2:15) 
Do not love the world 


° pr] Mavti TIVEDHATI motevete (1 John 4:1) 
do not believe every spirit 


Request (Entreaty) 

When a command is given to a superior, it is usually weakened to the level 
of a mere request. In other words, someone with a lower social status does 
not usually command a higher-ranking individual to do something but must 
politely make a request. It is also possible (though not as common) that 
requests are made by people of higher rank to those below them. This 
category is therefore fitting for prayers where the petitioner is addressing 
God. In such prayers the aorist form of the imperative is normally used.*” It 
is often appropriate to add the word “please” in the translation to 
communicate this force of the imperative. 


° £A0éto ñ Daou eta oov: yegvn0ñto tò 0£Anpó oou. .. . TOV APTOV 
NH@V Tov ériobotov 606 riyiv onpepov (Matt 6:10—11) 


[May] Your kingdom come. [May] Your will be done. . . . [Please] 
Give us today our daily bread 


These imperatives in the Lord's Prayer are not commands but requests to God. Also 
note that each of the imperatives in the Lord's Prayer is in the aorist tense-form. 


° ef u ôúvn, Borünoov rjyiv onAayyxvic0eic EM’ NAc (Mark 9:22) 
If You can do anything, [please] have compassion on us and help 
us 


It is obvious from the context that the force of the imperative “help” (Boñ8noov) is 
not that of a command but rather that of an entreaty. The desperate father is asking 
(even begging) Jesus to heal his demon-possessed son, and thus it would be 
appropriate to translate the imperative “please help.” 


e Tlatep yw, TAPNOOV avTOvS Ev TA óvóparít oou (John 17:11) 
Holy Father, [please] protect them by Your name 


Permissive Imperative 

This type of imperative is less common than those previously mentioned 
and is used to convey permission, allowance, or toleration. The person 
granting consent may or may not be in favor of the act but, for whatever 
reason, allows the person to attempt it. In contrast to the imperative of 
request (see above), this category usually involves a superior granting 
permission to an inferior. It is often appropriate to add *let" or *may" in the 
translation." 


° onmayete (Matt 8:32) 
[You may] go. 


The Gadarene demoniacs beg Jesus to send them into the herd of pigs. Jesus then 
grants permission to their request by saying, *Go." 


° ci ó ÜTLOTOG ywpicetal, yopu£o00 (1 Cor 7:15) 
If the unbeliever leaves, let him leave 


e ci 6€ tic ÜU@V AEINETAL oogíac, aiteito ... 0700 (Jas 1:5) 
Now if any of you lacks wisdom, he should ask God 


Conditional Imperative 


Like the subjunctive, an imperative can be used to state a condition. The 
construction consists of an imperative followed by a future indicative (or a 
subjunctive or another imperative—both functioning like a future 
indicative) connected by kat. Though this use is not common, there are at 
least 20 such imperatives in the NT. 


° GAAG póvov EINE AÓyo, Kai iaðńoecta ó roii pov (Matt 8:8) 
But only say the word, and my servant will be cured 


The meaning here is “If you say the word, then my servant will be cured.” 


e Épyou kai ide (John 1:46) 


Come and see 


After Philip tells his brother Nathanael that he has found the Messiah, Nathanael 
responds, “Can anything good come out of Nazareth?" To this Philip answers, “Come 
and see." Because the first imperative communicates a condition, it is appropriate to 
translate the phrase, *If you come, you will see." 


° eyyloate tà 020 koi Eyyıel opiv (Jas 4:7) 
Draw near to God, and He will draw near to you 


The idea here is, “If you draw near to God, then he will draw near to you.”*”” 


Wallace rightly argues that Eph 4:26, “Be angry and do not sin" 
(opyigeo8e xoi prj ópaprávere), does not belong in this category.*” 
Grammatically, in all the other examples, the trailing verb, in this case 
auaptavete, functions as a future indicative. The meaning would then be, 
“If you are angry, you will not sin,” which hardly can be the meaning. In 
addition, the conditional imperatives still retain their imperatival force. In 
other words, the author or speaker is still issuing a command. In the 
previous example it would mean, “If you come—and I want you to come— 
you will see." With Eph 4:26 it would thus communicate, "If you are angry 
—and I want you to be angry— you will not sin." Wallace maintains that the 
imperatives should be interpreted as a command and prohibition: *Be angry 
and do not sin." He then explains the meaning of this verse: *one should not 
give a place to the devil by doing nothing about the sin in the midst of the 
believing community. Entirely opposite of the 'introspective conscience' 
view, this text seems to be a shorthand expression for church discipline, 


suggesting that there is biblical warrant for ótxaía opyn (as the Greeks put 
it righteous indignation."^? 


Greeting 

Greetings are often expressed with a stereotyped imperative. Under this 
category, the imperatival force has disappeared, being reduced to an 
exclamation. Such examples are often found at the end of letters. 


e Xaipe, pappi (Matt 26:49) 
Greetings, Rabbi! 


° é£ àv Siatnpodvtec éautobc ED npó£ete. Eppwode (Acts 15:29) 
If you keep yourselves from these things, you will do well. 
Farewell 


TENSE & ASPECT 


As mentioned above, the Greek verb system is quite complex. In this 
section we will only give a very brief summary of the various tenses, going 
into more detail in the next chapter. There are six tenses in NT Greek: 
present, future, imperfect, aorist, perfect, and pluperfect.“° Generally 
speaking, in the indicative mood tense consists of two qualities: time (the 
word "tense" comes from the Latin tempus, meaning time) and aspect. Time 
has to do with when the action occurs (the imperfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect usually occur in the past). Aspect has to do with how the 
author/speaker views or portrays the action. Because time is relevant only 
in the indicative mood, aspect seems to be the more dominant or primary 
force of the verb's tense. 


SUMMARY 


Person and Number (Nominative) 


ov (“you” sg) Öneic (“you” pl) 
avtoc, —1, —ó (“he,” “she,” “it”) avtoi, —ai, —à (they) 


Active Voice 


Smok The subject directly performs | nyarınoev ó 0866 Tov kóopov (“God loved the 
P the action of the verb. world”; John 3:16). 
ee The subject is the cause TOV TALoV avTOD åvatéààsı (God “causes His sun 
behind the action of the verb. | to rise"; Matt 5:45). 
: The subject performs the yópvae oeavtòv rpóc EvoEPElav (“Train yourself 
Reflexive . Ó : . m i 
action to himself. in godliness”; 1 Tim 4:7). 


Middle Voice 


Reflexive The subject performs the àneA8ov Arırygato (Judas “went out and hanged 
action to himself. himself”; Matt 27:5). 
Special | The subject performs the Mapiàp trv åyaðv pepida €€eAegato (“Mary has 
Interest | action for himself. chosen the good portion”; Luke 10:42). 


àvactàc Barrtıoan koi ATOAOVOML TAG AHAPTIAG 
oou (“Get up and be baptized and wash away your 
sins”; Acts 22:16). 


ee The subject allows something 
to be done to or for himself. 


Passive Voice 


Simple The subject receives the action | öikatoodvn 0700 . . . antokaddrteton (“The 
P of the verb. righteousness of God is revealed”; Rom 1:17). 


The subject gives consent or 
Permissive | permission regarding the 
action of the verb. 


mANpovode v nvevpatı (“Be filled with the 
Spirit"; Eph 5:18). 


Indicative Mood 


ef: s 222 x Yo n & . ` 
Ba An unqualified assertion or Ev Gp mv ó Aöyog (“In the beginning was the 
statement. Word"; John 1:1). 


A question that will also be 
Interrogative | answered in the indicative Zò tic ei; (“Who are you?”; John 1:19). 
mood. 


First Class: The protasis (“if” | ei obv ovvnyépOnte tà Xpiotó, tà ávo Intelte 
clause) of a first class (*So if you have been raised with the Messiah, 
conditional sentence. seek what is above"; Col 3:1). 


nditional M ; "OE 7 He 
Conditiona el yàp ENLOTEDETE Moboei, ETLOTEDETE àv poi: 


MEPL yàp ELOD &keivoc Eypawev (“For if you 
believed Moses, you would believe Me, because 
he wrote about Me"; John 5:46). 


. A future indicative that is used | &yammoeic tov MAnoiov oou (“You shall love 
Cohortative i » 
as a command. your neighbor"; Jas 2:8). 


Used with verbs of obligation, 
Potential | wish, or desire, followed by a 
complementary infinitive. 


Second Class: The protasis of a 
second class conditional 
sentence. 


BovAopon obv vewtépac yaneiv (“I want 
younger women to marry”; 1 Tim 5:14). 


Subjunctive Mood 


Follows the particle tva (or iva paprupnon nepi TOD poróc (“[John the 
Purpose | 6mwc) and expresses purpose Baptist came] in order that he might testify 


(intended result). concerning the light"; John 1:7). 


Follows the particle tva (or tic f|uaprev, obtoc f] oi yoveic adtod, (va tugAóq 
Result Omwc) and expresses result yevvnðñ; (“Who sinned, this man or his parents, 


(actual result). that [as a result] he was born blind?"; John 9:2). 


Follows the particle &àv or &àv 

Condidomel uñ and is used in the protasis áv tic TOV &póv Aöyov tnpnon (“If anyone 
of a third class conditional keeps My word"; John 8:51). 
sentence. 


Subjunctive Mood (CONTINUED) 


Used after the indefinite Oc Gv żmkaàéontar TO óvopa kopiou 
relative pronouns öotç (&v/ oo0noeroi (“whoever calls on the name of the 
£v) or öç (6) v. Lord will be saved"; Acts 2:21). 


Indefinite 
Relative 


Used after the temporal 
Indefinite | conjunction ótav or after a ötav yàp A£yr] Tic (“For whenever someone 
Temporal | temporal adverb or preposition | says"; 1 Cor 3:4). 


(e.g., EWS, Äxpı, péxpu). 


himself in the command. 


' émypévoptev TH Qu optio, tva ñ xópic TAEOVAG 
: : Asks a real or rhetorical z u P ein a H 
Deliberative š (“Should we continue in sin in order that grace 
question. Br 
may multiply?”; Rom 6:1). 


Expressed by the double 
Emphatic | negative ov uñ, it strongly 
Negation | denies that something will 
happen. 


ea | vopionte Ott ñÀ0ov KataAdoat tóv vópov f| 

met: (1) the command is un H m M. ; Hov n 

Prohibitory negated, and (2) the TODG Mpogntac (“Do not think that I have come 
i to abolish the Law or the Prophets”; Matt 5:17 


A ADR se épyaGope0a tò Kyadov rpóc rúvtoç (“Let us do 
Hortatory | audience but also includes good to everyone"; Gal 6:10 ESV). 


ov ur] EIOEAONTE eic trjv Qao etav TOV obpavav 
(“you will never enter the kingdom of heaven"; 
Matt 5:20). 


subjunctive uses the aorist 
J ESV). 
tense-form. 


Optative Mood 


voae Expresses a prayer, xapic piv Kal eiprivn Àn0uov0zün (“May grace 
benediction, blessing, or wish. | and peace be multiplied to you"; 1 Pet 1:2). 
ETINPAT@V SE AUTOV oi HAANTAL AVTOD Tic AUTH 
: : Used with indirect (rhetorical) | ein ñ napaßoAr (“And His disciples began 
Deliberative ' me : : ; 
questions. questioning Him as to what this parable might 


be”; Luke 8:9 NASB). 


EI kai MaoyortEe 61x ÖIKALOODVTIV, HOKAPIOL 
: Involves a fourth class M : : 
Potential i (“Even if you should suffer for righteousness, 
conditional clause. » 
you are blessed"; 1 Pet 3:14). 


Imperative Mood 


É r "m Po 1”. 
Command | An exhortation or charge. a 6), Me ROD i a Dres 


Et A negative command that pr] ayamate tov kóopov (“Do not love the 
forbids an action. world"; 1 John 2:15). 


Imperative Mood (CONTINUED) 


PCORINANG thar 16 Riven toa ei tL ôúvn, Bon0noov niv (“If You can do 
Request | superior and is thus weakened anything .... help us”; Mark 9:22). 


to a request. 


EE Used to convey permission, EL ó ATLOTOG xyopicevot, xopi££o0o (“If the 
Permission : i I 5 
allowance, or toleration. unbeliever leaves, let him leave"; 1 Cor 7:15). 


Like the subjunctive, an 
Conditional | imperative can be used to state 
a condition. 


Epxov kai ide (“Come and see” = “If you come, 
you will see”; John 1:46). 


Greetings are often expressed 


ipe, poppi (“ i i!”; 26:49). 
witha stereotyped imperative. Xaipe, poppt (Greetings, Rabbi!”; Matt 26:49) 


Greeting 


Tense (only in the indicative mood)? 


“It should be noted that this chart is an oversimplification of the wide diversity of tense-form 
uses and that students will not always translate verbs in such a manner. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) parse the underlined verb, paying 
special attention to the mood of the verb, and (2) determine the specific use 
of the various moods based on the information provided in this chapter. 


1. &pr|v yap A&yo Univ Ewg àv nap£éA0r ó obpavóg kai ñ yñ, i@ta £v ñ 
uia kepata où prj MAPEAON Go TOD vópou, Šoç àv návta yévntæ (Matt 
5:18). 

2. Aéy& abın Inooóc, uñ pov antov, omo yap AvaßeßnKa npóg TOV 
natepa (John 20:17). 

3. un óí!te TO Gylov toi; kuoiv undE PAANTE robG Hapyapitac DUAV 
Eurtpoodev tàv Xolpwv (Matt 7:6). 


4. Aéy& toic pantais: &yopev eic trjv Tovóaíav ràAw (John 11:7). 

5. Kal 600 INOOÖG orr|vtrjoev ato Aéyov, yaipete (Matt 28:9). 

6. €av Tic (Ón TOV AdEAMOV ADTOD ópaptávovra ópaptíav N TIPOG 
Oóvatov, aithnoet Kal wos AUTO Canv (1 John 5:16). 

7. &inév tic TOV guaO0ntóv abtod npòç abdtdv: KUple, íðačov Hpac 
mpooevyeo8at (Luke 11:1). 

8. avtoc È Ó BEdc TÄG eiprivng . . . DU@V TO TIveüna kai ñ yoyr] Kal TO 
OOLA &pépuretoc EV TH TTAPOLOIA TOD Kuplou rjv Tnoo0 Xpiotod tenein 
(1 Thess 5:23). 

9. £oto č ó Aóyoc ÜL@V vai vai, o0 ob (Matt 5:37). 

10. aitette Kal óo0roseroi Ópiv, Cnteite Kai EÜPNOETE, KPOVETE xai 
a&votynoetat Öniv (Matt 7:7). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


ÄHAPT@AOG, Ó 


AHTIEA@V, -ÕVOG, Ó 


avaya 
AVAIPE® 
ÖTLOTOG 
aodeveng, ñ 
A0devEw 
KOTNP, -époc, Ó 
Aveava 
SENOIC, -EWC, ñ 
EIK@V, -OVOG, ñ 
ehev8epoc 
évepyéo 
£optr], ñ 
ETMOTOAN, ñ 
émiotpégo 
'HAtac, ó 
igoa 

ioy0o 

Kata eto 
KEXEIO 
Kpío1c, -£@G, ñ 
AELKÖG 
LavOdave 

HIV, -oc, Ó 
UNTIOTE 

unte 

vegeAn, ñ 
voOc, voóc, Ó 
OLLVU® 

OLG, narró , O/T] 
TIAXPELLL 
TIAPOUVOIA, ñ 


sinner (47) 

vineyard (23) 

I lead up, restore (23) 

I take away, destroy, kill (24) 
faithless, unbelieving (23) 
weakness, sickness, disease (24) 
I am weak, sick, in need (33) 
star (24) 

I grow, increase (23) 

prayer, entreaty, petition (18) 
image, likeness, form (23) 

free (23) 

I work, produce (21) 

festival (25) 

letter, epistle (24) 

I turn (around/back), return (36) 
Elijah (29) 

I heal, cure, restore (26) 

I am strong, powerful, able (28) 


I leave (behind), abandon, neglect (24) 


I command, order, urge (25) 
judgment, condemnation (47) 
white, bright, shining (25) 

I learn (25) 

month, new moon (18) 
never, lest (25) 

and not, nor (34) 

cloud (25) 

mind, understanding (24) 

I swear, take an oath (26) 
boy, child, son, servant (24) 
I am present, have come (24) 
coming, arrival (24) 


TULLITTA LL 


nAndog, -ouc, TO 


rtopveta, ñ 
NPOOELYT), T] 
Ttpoo£yo 
TIPOOKQAE® 
Tıu6Beog, ó 


I fill, fulfill (24) 

multitude, large amount, crowd (31) 
(sexual) immorality (25) 

prayer (36) 

I pay attention to, devote myself to (24) 
I summon, call, invite (29) 

Timothy (24) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


GAEIOM 
DAaotávo 
Dp£xo 
EAQLOV, TO 
EVIAULTÖG, Ó 
EVOVLE® 
EXT, Ti 
EVXOLAL 

£S 
ë&€ouoÀoyÉo 
kakora8£o 
KAAUTT@ 
KÖLV@ 


ÖnOLOTTAONG, —Ec, 


OpKoc, Ó 
nAavn, ñ 
VETO, Ó 
Wá 


I anoint (9) 

I produce, sprout (4) 

it rains (impers); I send rain (7) 

(olive) oil (11) 

year, era (14) 

I am cheerful (3) 

prayer, oath, vow (3) 

I pray, wish (7) 

six (13) 

I confess, praise; promise, consent (10) 
I suffer hardship (3) 

I cover, hide, conceal (8) 

I am weary, ill (2) 

with the same nature, like in every way (2) 
oath (10) 

wandering, error, deception (10) 

rain (5) 

I sing (praise), make melody (5) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
James 5:12—20 


12 TIpo rtávtov 6£, àógAqoí pou, uñ OLVUETE UNTE TOV obpavov ENTE THV yV 
uNTE &ÀAAov tive ópkov: rto 68 æv TO Nai vai Kal TO OÖ Ov, tva pr] ortó 
Kpiow méonte. !3 Kakontadel tic Ev piv, tpoosuyéo9o: EVBULET TIC, 
VoAAéto- !^àoOevei tic Ev DIV, rpookoAeoóáo00 toc rpeoputépoug THC 
EKKANOLAG kai TIPOGELTEKOHWOAV ET’ AUTOV àAetyavtec [AVTOV] Aai EV tà 
OVOLATL TOD Kuptou. "xai rj SÚXT THC TLOTEMC OWOEL TOV KÄHVOVTA kai 
éyepet adTOV Ó KUPLOG: KÖV ápapzíac Å rrerou]koc, iqoe8rjoevot abt. 6 
é£ouoAoyeio0e obv KAANAOLG TAG épapttac Kal e0xeo0e oriép GAATA@V ÖNA 
iaOfqte. TOAD ioybeı 6énouç 6uatou évepyouuévn. "'HA(ac &vOpartoc ñv 
ópotora&r Liv, Kai rttpoosuyf| npoonúśato Tod prj DpéGon, koi OVK 
EBpegev Emi Thc yc évixu toc tpeic Kal uf[vac £&: !? kai náv TpOONLEaTO, 
Kal ó OLPAVOG VETOV ESMKEV xai ñ yñ EBAGOTNOEV TOV kaprov aùbthg. !9 
Aó£Aqooí pov, éàv ti £v piv rÀavnri amo Ths KAnBElaG Kal ériotpéyr TIC 
QUTOV, ? yivookéto OTL Ó ETLOTPEWAG ALAPT@AOV EK TiÀQVnç 6600 AUTOU 
OQMOEL WULYTIV AVTOD EK Bavatovu Kal Kaer nAfjoc KLAPTLOV. 


Reading Notes“ 
Verse 12 


° IIpó navtov (“above all”) — Although some have taken this phrase to 
mean that this verse is the most important of the letter, it is more likely 
that it should be viewed as “an emphatic epistolary introduction, "^*? 
drawing attention to what is said as something of great importance (cf. 
1 Pet 4:8). This phrase could also be an indicator that James is drawing 
his letter to a close. 


° pr] òpvúete (“do not swear") — Pres act impv 2nd pl ópvóo (prohibitory 
imperative). The form of the verb öuvDete can be either indicative or 
imperative. In this context, however, we know that it is imperative 
because it is negated by un (which is used to negate non-indicative 
verbs) and not où (which is used to negate indicative verbs). The 
present tense-form (imperfective aspect) does not necessarily mean that 
this action was currently and habitually being performed by James' 


readers. See commentaries for the discussion of whether James is 
prohibiting all swearing of oaths or merely voluntary oaths. 


° HITE TOV obpavóv prive trjv yfjv pte GAAov twà ópkov (“either by 
heaven or by earth or with any other oath") — Accusative of oath. 


* Ht (“must be") — Pres act impv 3rd sg cipi. Remember that the third 
person imperative is not merely a suggestion (“let be"). This is also 
true for the following third person imperatives in v. 13 (tpoosuy£o00, 
“he should pray"; waAAéto, “he should sing praises") v. 14 
(npookaAeoáo00o, “he should call”; rtpoosu&ào00o0av, “they should 
pray”), and v. 20 (ywookéto, “he should know”). 


3 355 


to Nai vai kai tò OD o0 (“yes’... ‘yes,’ and... ‘no . ‘no 
Notice the function of the article here. It is quite common for the article 
to make a virtual noun out of almost any part of speech (adverbs, 
adjectives, prepositional phrases, infinitives, participles, and even finite 
verbs) In this case the article is “substantizing” (i.e, making 
something into a substantive or noun) the particles vat and o0. 


iva pr] UNO «pio néonte (“so that you won't fall under judgment") — 
tva introduces a purpose clause with the following verb méonte in the 
subjunctive mood (aor act sub 2nd pl minto). Also notice that the 
prepositional phrase or xpíoiw is sandwiched between the negative 
particle (un) and the verb it negates (méonte). 


Verse 13 


° kaxortaóei t Ev opiv (“Is anyone among you suffering?”) — Pres act ind 
3rd sg Kakortadew. Although it is possible to take this phrase as a 
declarative statement (“Someone among you suffers"), it is best to take 
it as an interrogative (cf. 1 Cor 7:18). The same is true for the 
subsequent phrases eó8upei tic (“Is anyone cheerful?”) and &o0evei tic 
év piv (“Is anyone among you sick?"). Thus, these questions followed 
by imperatives demonstrate that the questions are equivalent to 
conditional statements (“If any among you is suffering, he should 


pray”). 
° TTPOOELYEOO@ (“he should pray") — Pres mid impv 3rd sg npooebyoynat. 
Note the emphasis on prayer: tpooevxyéo8w (“he should pray,” v. 13), 


npoosguS&ao000av (“they should pray," v. 14), ñ evyn (“the prayer," v. 
15) ebyeo8e (“pray,” v. 16), énos (“prayer,” v. 16), mpooevyh 
mpoonvéato (“he prayed earnestly,” v. 17), mpoonvgato (“he prayed,” 
v. 18). 


° £0Oupei tic (“Is anyone cheerful?”) — Pres act ind 3rd sg eó0upéo. 
° yaA2éto (“He should sing praises") — Pres act impv 3rd sg yàAAo. 
Verse 14 


e d0Bdevei Tic Ev piv (“Is anyone among you sick?") — Pres act ind 3rd sg 
ào0gvéo. 


° tpookaAezoio0o (“he should call”) — Aor mid impv 3rd sg rpookoA£o. 
The observant student will notice that while the previous imperatives 
(npoosuy£o00, WAAAET@) were in the present tense-form (imperfective 
aspect), this and the subsequent imperative (mpooevgao8@oav) are in 
the aorist tense-form (perfective aspect). Many commentators maintain 
that such a change in tense-form/aspect (especially when a present 
imperative is expected) suggests urgency. There is, however, a better 
explanation that has to do with the nature of the verb and/or the nature 
of the situation. In the first case with rttpookaAeoào00, we expect this 
verb to be found in the aorist because of its usage in the NT. Outside of 
the indicative mood, mpooKoA€w never occurs in the present tense- 
form. It occurs 22 times as an aorist participle, once as an aorist 
subjunctive, and once (here in Jas 5:14) as an aorist imperative. 
Therefore, based on this usage, we would expect npookaAéo to be 
found as an aorist and so no special nuance should be read into the 
verb. In addition, the aorist fits the context best because the action of 
the verb does not need to be repeated (as the imperfective aspect often 
implies). In other words, the idea is not that the sick person repeatedly 
calls upon the elders but rather he should do so on the specific occasion 
when he is sick. 


In contrast, mpooevyopa is usually found in the present tense-form 
(imperfective aspect), probably due to its inherently ongoing nature 
(the same is true for yàAAo, “I sing praise"). For example, if someone 
is suffering, they do not simply pray about it once and then move on 


but should continue in prayer. Thus, as an imperative, mpooevyopiar 
occurs 15 times in the present tense-form but only twice in the aorist. 
One of those occurrences in found here in v. 14. Why then does James 
switch from the present tense-form in v. 13 to the aorist in v. 14? The 
reason has to do with the context. When the sick person calls upon the 
elders to pray for him and anoint him with oil, this is related to a very 
specific occasion. James is not suggesting that the elders pray only 
once for this person. Certainly, their prayers will continue. But in the 
context of visiting the person as a group of elders and praying for 
healing while anointing the person with oil will occur only on this 
specific occasion.“ Thus, an aorist fits this context better. (More on 
this in the next chapter.) 


° mMpooevgao8woav (“they should pray") — Aor mid impv 3rd pl 
TIDOOEVYXOLAL. 


° aAeiwavtes (“after anointing”) — Aor act ptc masc nom pl dAgiga. This 
participle could be taken as temporal (so HCSB, “after anointing”) or 
as attendant circumstance (so NIV, “and anoint”). Notice that the main 
idea related to the visitation of the elders is prayer (tpocevgco8woav = 
main verb), since the anointing with oil is a subordinate participle. 


e £Aaío (“with oil") — This is a dative of material and should not be 
confused with a dative of means. Dative of means indicates the tool by 
which something is accomplished whereas dative of material indicates 
the material used to accomplish it. Was the purpose of the oil medicinal 
(practical) or symbolic? Consult the commentaries for this discussion. 


Verse 15 


° 1] Eby] tiic tío teo (“the prayer of faith") — tfj; mlotews is an attributive 
genitive or genitive of description and could be translated as “a prayer 
characterized by faith." Martin translates this phrase “the request based 
on faith.” ^ 


° o@oet (“will save") — Fut act ind 3rd sg ooo. Notice that the zeta (Q) 
was dropped when the sigma (6) was added to form the future tense. 


° Tov kápvovta (“the sick person") — This is a substantival participle (pres 
act ptc masc acc sg Kápvo) which means that the participle (which is a 


verbal adjective) is not merely functioning as an adjective but as a 
noun. 


° £yepei (“will raise up") — Fut act ind 3rd sg &yeipo. Remember, liquid 
verbs (i.e., verbs whose stem ends in A, u, v, or p) cannot take a sigma 
that is added to the stem with future (and aorist) tense verbs. To 
compensate for this, the stem of &yeip was changed to éyep (the iota 
was dropped). An epsilon replaced the rejected tense formative (o), and 
then that epsilon contracted with the 3rd sg ending, as marked by a 
circumflex. 


e Kav (“and if”) — This word represents the merger of two separate words 
(known as crasis): kai + ëv = «àv. This word also initiates a third 
class conditional sentence (uncertain of fulfillment, but still likely). 


* À neroujkog (“he has committed") — Pres act sub 3rd sg eipí and per act 
ptc masc nom sg noto. This is a periphrastic participial construction 
(periphrastic means a round-about way of saying something). In other 
words, instead of using a perfect indicative form of noo (= 
nrertoinKkev), a longer construction of the present subjunctive form of 
eiut (= ñ) with the perfect participle (= nenoınkoc) is used. 


° àoeOrjoero (“he will be forgiven”) — Fut pass ind 3rd sg àoíri. This is 
an example of the divine passive. *He will be forgiven" is another way 
of saying “he will be forgiven by God" or “God will forgive him." 


Verse 16 


° ££onoXoyeiode . . . kai ebyeoVE (“confess . . . and pray”) — Pres mid 
impv 2nd pl é$opoAoyéo and pres mid impv 2nd pl evbyoum. As 
mentioned in the notes above (v. 14), the present tense-form 
(imperfective aspect) is appropriate for (mpoo)ebyouo as well as 
&&GoptoAoy£o due to the nature of these verbs. 


TAG Apaptiac (“your sins") — The article can sometimes function as a 
possessive pronoun, which is why most English versions translate this 
phrase as “your sins" and not merely "the sins." 


ónog iaðñre (“so that you may be healed") — Aor pass sub 2nd pl 
idopat. órtoc is used in this context to indicate purpose and is followed 


by the subjunctive mood. Again, the divine passive is used. The idea is, 
“so that you may be healed by God" or “so that God may heal you." 


° £Evepyovuevn ("intense") — Pres mid/pass ptc fem nom sg évepyéo. There 
is debate as to whether this participle is adverbial or attributive. If it is 
adverbial, then there is another issue at stake: is it middle or passive? 
The middle would mean something like “the prayer is very powerful in 
its working," whereas the passive would mean that "prayer is very 
powerful when it is made effective [by God/the Spirit].” Most 
commentators and English versions take it as middle. The other option 
(and the one followed by the HCSB, NASB, KJV, and NKJV) is to take 
évepyoupévr as an attributive participle modifying ó£noic (“prayer”). 
öeno1g seems to be used without any difference in meaning from evyn 
(v. 15) and mpooevyn (v. 17). McCartney comments, “It is best to take 
the participle as modifying ‘is powerful [ioyósi],' explaining not under 
what conditions it is effective [the passive meaning], but in what way 
prayer has power: it is powerful because it effects change.” 


Verses 17-18 


° öno1ontadrg (“a like-nature") — In the NT, this word only occurs here and 
in Acts 14:15 (but is found in Wisd 7:3; 4 Macc 12:13). 


° TTPOOELYN TpooNvéato (“he prayed earnestly”) — Aor mid ind 3rd sg 
npooebyouaon. In this construction, the noun Tpooguyxñ is a cognate 
dative (which is a subset of dative of manner explaining how 
something is done). With a cognate dative, both the noun and the verb 
have the same root. The force of this construction is primarily to 
emphasize the action of the verb. Thus, “he prayed earnestly" is more 
accurate than the more literal *in prayer he prayed." 


° tod pr] PpéSon (“that it would not rain") — Aor act inf Bpéxo. The 
infinitive preceded by the article tod usually communicates purpose 
(*in order that it might not rain"). It is also possible that this is an 
infinitive of indirect discourse which indicates the content of the 
prayer. 


° 00K EBpegev (“it did not rain") — Notice that this verb has an impersonal 
subject (i.e., *it"). 


° 0 obpavóc betóv É6oxev (“the sky gave rain") — Aor act ind 3rd sg 
dida@pt. The use of “sky” or “heaven” (oópavóc) may be a substitution 
for the divine name (cf. Luke 15:18, 21, *I have sinned against 
heaven"). 


* ëBÀQGonosv (“produced”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg BAaotavoa. 
Verse 19 


° adeAQot pov (“My brothers") — àógAqoí is in the vocative case used for 
direct address. This use of the vocative probably signals a new section 
and consequently the end of the letter (cf. 1 John 5:21). 


° £üv "ig... avnOr] .. . koi EMLOTPEWT Tic avTOV (“if any ...strays... 
and someone turns him back") — ¿áv is followed by two subjunctive 
verbs rtAavnOn (aor pass sub 3rd sg mAavaw) and Eruotpeun (aor act 
sub 3rd sg émriotpéoo) and indicates a third class conditional clause. 


Verse 20 
° ywook£to (“he should know") — Pres act impv 3rd sg ywooko. 


° 6 EMIOTPEWaGg (“whoever turns") — Aor act ptc masc nom sg ériotpégo. 
This is a substantival participle that is used generically. That is, James 
is referring to anyone who turns a sinner back from the error of his way 
and not to a specific individual. 


° Uuyrjv advtod k Bavatov (“his life from death") — This phrase is 
textually disputed. The UBS? favors this reading based on the 
manuscript evidence (X A P 33 vg) and because it best accounts for the 
origin of the other readings (¿k 8avatov avtod [“from death itself"], p“ 
B 1292 1611 2138 it"; ëk Bavatov [“from death”], K L ¥ 81 322 323 
Byz). Metzger comments, “Perplexed by the ambiguity of woynv avtod 
(is it the soul of the converter or of the converted?), scribes either 
(a) transferred avtod to follow ëk Bavatov . . . or (b) omitted it 
entirely."** See commentaries concerning the debate as to whose soul 
is saved from death (the one wandering or the one converting?) and 
whose sins are covered (the one wandering or the one converting?). 


° KaAbWet (“[he will] cover") — Fut act in 3rd sg KaAUTITO. 


° nAnNdog aGpaptidv (“a multitude of sins") — Attributed (reversed 
adjectival) genitive (“many sins"). 


Chapter 7 


TENSE & VERBAL ASPECT 


GOING DEEPER 


B ecause of the extraordinary revelations Paul received, he writes, “A 
thorn in the flesh was given to me, a messenger of Satan to torment me 
so I would not exalt myself" (2 Cor 12:7). The apostle here employs a tva 
clause to introduce the purpose of the messenger of Satan, iva pe koAaqítGn 
(“to torment me"). The verb translated “torment” is the present active 
subjunctive third person singular of KoAagi@w. One noted commentator 
remarks on koAaqgíGn, “The use of the present tense seems to imply that ‘the 
thorn in the flesh’ was a permanent affliction under which the apostle 
continued to suffer."^?" The commentator seems to indicate that, conversely, 
if Paul had chosen the aorist tense (the only other option for this subjunctive 
clause), then the “torment” Paul described would have been limited in 
duration or already past. In fact, while the exegete may be right in his 
conclusion (i.e., Paul suffered for the remainder of his life), the basis for his 
argument is invalid. By employing the present tense-form in 2 Corinthians 
12:7, Paul chooses to present his torment in progressive fashion, but does 
not indicate the time limit (or lack thereof) of that progressive depiction. 
Unfortunately, it is not uncommon to find such unguarded statements about 
tense and time in the commentary literature. 

Anyone who has tried to learn at least one foreign language (and most of 
you reading this are in the process of learning one—biblical Greek!) will 
readily recognize that any two languages will not be alike in every respect. 
At times the word order will vary; proverbs or common sayings may differ 
(e.g., the functional equivalent of the English expression, "It's still Greek to 
me" is, in German, “Es kommt mir Spanisch vor" [“It’s still Spanish to 
me”]); the use of the article can create problems; the sentence structure may 
be more or less complex (e.g., Greek participles), and so on. While we 


expect foreign languages to play by our rules, more often than not, what is 
required when learning another language is a willingness to play by the 
rules of others. 

The Greek verb is a case in point. When approaching the translation and 
interpretation of a given NT verb, most of us will naturally expect that the 
Greek verb functions according to the rules of English grammar. At a first 
glance, this seems to be a reasonable assumption. In keeping with the 
above-registered caution, however, this assumption is unwarranted. 
Specifically, native English speakers (and speakers of other similar 
languages) who are accustomed to verb tenses conveying primarily the time 
of a given action will naturally assume that the same equation, “Tense-form 
= Time," holds true in NT Greek as well. As we'll see below, however, this 
is not the case. Other factors, especially the way in which a writer views a 
given action (called *aspect"), play a role in the choice of a particular tense- 
form in NT Greek as well. This, in turn, renders time proportionally less 
significant in the use of the Greek verb than the English one (or at least 
matters are different). In other words, while time plays the most prominent 
role in English verbs, the most prominent characteristic of Greek tense- 
forms is aspect. 

When in Rome, therefore, do as the Romans do. Or, to adapt this adage, 
when in Athens, do as the Athenians do. That is, step into learning NT 
Greek in general, and into interpreting Greek verbs in particular, within the 
frame of reference of the Greek, rather than your native language, and be 
open to the evidence as it presents itself, whether morphological, lexical, 
grammatical, contextual, or otherwise. As we'll see, this is often easier said 
than done, and even Greek grammarians don't always agree as to the 
reasons why a given NT writer chose, say, an aorist rather than a present- 
tense verb form to convey a certain action.” What we therefore hope to do 
in this chapter is to provide a simple framework for understanding how 
Greek verbs work. On the whole, we recommend that when you analyze NT 
Greek verbs, leave English mostly aside and put on a new pair of linguistic 
glasses. This will enable you to get closer to understanding NT verbs the 
way first-century Greek writers and readers would have done. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


In what follows we will address the three major factors that have a bearing 
on Greek verb forms: (1) verbal aspect, that is, the author's perspective on a 
given action; (2) the time of the action; and (3) the type of action (including 
lexical, grammatical, and contextual factors). Under the last rubric, we will 
also provide a brief case study of the use of imperatives in the writings of 
the NT. 


THE GREEK VERB 


Author's Perspective on the Action (Aspect)*” 


Definition of Aspect 

There is wide consensus in the relevant scholarly literature today that 
Greek, unlike English, is aspect-prominent.*” In other words, the Greek 
speaker or writer chooses to present an action from a certain subjective 
vantage point. This choice of perspective (verbal aspect) is more prominent 
in Greek verbs than the time at which the action is performed and/or the 
way in which the action is performed (i.e., the action's objective or intrinsic 
nature).^?! 

Let's step back to be clear on the most fundamental question: what is 
verbal aspect? Most NT grammarians concur on the basic definition.^? 
Constantine Campbell writes, *Verbal aspect refers to the manner in which 
verbs are used to view an action or state."^? Stanley Porter defines verbal 
aspect as “a semantic (meaning) category by which a speaker or writer 
grammaticalizes a perspective on an action by the selection of a particular 
tense-form in the verbal system."^^ Buist Fanning's definition is similar: 
“Verbal aspect in NT Greek is that category in the grammar of the verb 
which reflects the focus or viewpoint of the speaker in regard to the action 
or condition which the verb describes.” ' Kenneth McKay offers the 
following definition: *Aspect in ancient Greek is that category of the verb 
system by means of which an author (or speaker) shows how he views each 
event or activity he mentions in relation to its context."?* From these 
definitions, it is clear that the central idea with regard to Greek verbal 
aspect is the subjective perspective or viewpoint from which an author 
communicates the action of a given verb.^? 


Aspects in NT Greek 


In light of this definition, what are the ways in which ancient Greek 
writers, and the writers of the GNT in particular, perceive a given action? 
While grammarians differ on the nomenclature and number of aspects, there 
is good reason to believe that NT Greek employs two true aspects: the 
(1) imperfective (present and imperfect tense-forms), and (2) the perfective 
(aorist tense-form); and these two combine to form (3) the stative (perfect 
and pluperfect tense-forms), which conjoins these two aspects with respect 
to a logically preceding event or state of affairs (perfective) and the 
resulting state (imperfective).”” In essence, in the imperfective aspect 
(present or imperfective tense-form), the author depicts the action as 
ongoing; in the perfective aspect (aorist tense-form), the author depicts the 
action as a whole; and in the stative aspect (perfect or pluperfect tense- 
forms), the author depicts some preceding action or state as particularly 
relevant to the present context. 


Verbal Aspect 
Aspect Definition Tense-Form 
Imperfective | Action viewed as in process, ongoing Present/Imperfect 
Perfective Action viewed as complete, as a whole Aorist* 
Stative State of affairs resulting from a previous action or state Perfect/Pluperfect 


“There is widespread agreement that the future tense-form does not neatly fit within an aspectual 
framework because it grammaticalizes expectation of an event whether or not it in fact will occur 
(though aspectually and morphologically, the future has affinities with the perfective aorist tense- 
form). For this reason we will not include the future tense-form in the discussion below. See 
further the discussion of the future indicative in chapter 8 below. 


To elaborate, the imperfective aspect conveys action in progress or process, 
whether incomplete (“was or is happening”), inceptive (“started to 
happen”), durative (“continues to happen”), or some other kind of process. 
The perfective aspect describes a given action simply as occurring or as 
having occurred without indicating how the action took place (“it 
happened”). The stative aspect combines the perfective and imperfective 
aspects, correlating a preceding event or state of affairs with its resulting 
imperfective state (“it has happened, and it is relevant to the present 
context”). 


PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 


Some of this terminology may appear novel and confusing, but perhaps an 
analogy with English may help.^? When I say, *I am jumping" or *I was 
jumping," I am describing an action as progressing, whether currently or in 
the past. Neither the beginning nor the end of the action is in view. This is 
the essence of what we have called the “imperfective aspect" above. When, 
on the other hand, I say, “I jump" or “I jumped," I simply describe the 
action as a whole without reference to the beginning, middle, or end, as 
occurring or as having occurred without regard for how it occurred. This is 
what we have called the “perfective aspect." Finally, when I say, “I have 
jumped" or “I had jumped," I am correlating a preceding action with the 
result of having jumped. Perhaps I had jumped but not high or far enough, 
or just as I had jumped some more important thing happened. Use of stative 
aspect signals that this resulting state is important to understanding the 
present context, that something more will be said about it. So while the way 
in which English expresses aspect (i.e., by the use of helping verbs such as 
"is" or *was") is different from NT Greek, both languages have ways of 
conveying both time and aspect, as well as kind of action. 

An example of the stative aspect signaling the relevance of the action 
would be the use of the perfect tense-form EAnAudev, “he has come,” in 


Luke 7:33-34.°° John the Baptist and the Son of Man each came in 
opposite manners, yet the Pharisees rejected both of them. How they came 
is not what is most important; it simply sets the stage for Jesus's comment 
about the Pharisees’ response. The perfect tense-form signals that these 
details are key to understanding the *no win" situation that Jesus faces. The 
response is what is most important in this context, not the manner in which 
Jesus and John came. Had the writer used the aorist instead of the perfect, 
the ongoing relevance of these details would have been implicit rather than 
explicit. 


Morphologizing Aspect 

Now that we have introduced you to the ways of thinking underlying the 
notion of aspect, let's talk about how grammatical form (morphology) 
conveys the different Greek aspects. Specifically, the aspectual nature of the 
verb may be indicated with an aspectual marker, such as the sigma (o) in 
the perfective aspect or reduplication in the stative aspect. The stative 
aspect, for its part, features two aspectual markers in the active voice, one 
preceding and the other following the verb stem, namely, the reduplication 
at the front and the Greek letter kappa (x) affixed to the stem.°”! 


Imperfective Perfective 
Past-time Aspect Lexical Aspect Personal 
l ú oly Indicator Prefix Core Suffix ending 
Imperfective (past) | € — Av — OLIEV 
Imperfective (non- u Au = Bue 
past) 
Perfective (past) € — Av o apev 
Perfective (non-past) | — — Av o OLIEV 
Stative (past) € Àg Av K EINLEV 
Stative (non-past) — Àe Av K apev 


The reduplication is found not only in the indicative but in other moods as 
well, which makes clear that, unlike the augment, the reduplication is not a 
temporal indicator. In addition, in the indicative mood, as we'll further 


discuss below, the augment is used to indicate time, that is, whether or not 
the action occurred in the past.” 

Given this linguistic framework, some additional comments should be 
made regarding the stative aspect. We have argued that a combination of the 
reduplication prefix and a kappa suffix effectively combines the perfective 
aspect of an event and imperfective aspect of an ongoing state. However, an 
interesting phenomenon takes place in the middle voice where the kappa 
aspect marker is universally absent. Examine the following chart: 


Imperfective Perfective 
: Past-time Aspect Lexical Aspect Personal 

Perte Mile Indicator Prefix Core Suffix ending 
First Singular | — Àe Av — par 
“eond — Àe Av — oat 
Singular 
Third Singular | — he Av — TAL 
First Plural — Àe Av — pego 
Second Plural | — he Av — ode 
Third Plural — he Av — vto 


Note the expected reduplication, given the imperfective emphasis of the 
verb as well as the fact that the kappa is no longer present. Interestingly, in 
the large majority of middle verbs, the event is no longer consciously in 
view, only the ongoing state. For example, take the English sentence, “The 
man is dressed sharply." In this case, the focus is on the man's sharp attire, 
rather than on the preceding action of putting on clothes. Indeed, with the 
Greek middle, the event is frequently no longer in view, as indicated by the 
absence of the kappa, while the reduplication remains as an imperfective 
aspect marker to direct the focus on the resulting state. 


Mood Imperfective Perfective Stative 


Indicative Abo / EAvov (A000) EAuca AéAuka / EAEADKEIV 
Infinitive Abeıv (Aóc&w) Adoaı AEALKEVAL 
Subjunctive Abo Avow À£ÀÚKO 
Imperative Abg Aücov AEAUKE 

Participle AV@V (Abowv) Avoac AEALKOG 


In moving from thinking in terms of English verbs to internalizing the 
different way in which Greek verbs function, NT Greek students should get 
into the habit of looking at a given verb form primarily with regard to its 
three aspects (imperfective, perfective, stative) rather than with regard to 
tense-forms (present, imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect) in light of 
the fact that aspect, rather than time, serves as the basic framework for the 
use of NT Greek verbs. The first question, then, that a student should ask is, 
“What is the aspect of a given verb form?” Correspondingly, students may 
want to think of 


1. the present tense-form as non-past imperfective; 
2. the imperfect as past imperfective; 
3. the aorist as past perfective; 


4. the perfect as non-past stative (a state resulting from past action or 
event); and 


5. the pluperfect as past stative. 


Imperfective Perfective Stative 
Non-Past Mon Pe ; 
; i I Perfective ; Non-Past Stative 
Abo | Imperfective Abo AéÀuka 
(Future Tense- (Perfect Tense-Form) 
(Present Tense-Form) 
Form) 
Past Imperfective Past Perfective Past Stative 
EAuvov | (Imperfect Tense- €Avoa | (Aorist Tense- &AgAókew | (Pluperfect Tense- 


Form) Form) Form) 


As the above chart indicates, NT Greek in the indicative mood has three 
tense-forms conveying past action: (1) the past imperfective (imperfect 
tense-form); (2) the past perfective (aorist tense-form); and (3) the past 
stative (pluperfect tense-form). In each case, past time is indicated by the 
augment. Importantly, each of these verb forms conveys action in the past, 
but the verb forms differ with regard to aspect, that is, the way in which a 
given NT author chooses to perceive a given action: (1) progressive (past 
imperfective), (2) wholistic (past perfective), and (3) conveying a state 
resulting from a preceding completed action (past stative). 


Aspect and Discourse 

Verbal aspect n ot only has a grammatical function, in all probability it has 
a literary function as well. Most typically in narrative, verbs in the 
perfective aspect (aorist tense-form) convey the actions that carry forward 
the mainline of the narrative whereas verbs in the past imperfective 
(imperfect tense-forms) and the past stative aspect (pluperfect tense-forms) 
typically provide relevant supporting information. However, more work 
needs to be done to study the way in which verbs function at the larger 
discourse level in NT Greek.” 

A brief example of how aspect may be analyzed on the discourse level 
comes from the account of the wedding at Cana in John 2:1-11.^" 
Throughout the entire pericope, the series of mainline actions carrying 
forward the narrative is cast in the past perfective aspect (aorist tense-form). 
A wedding took place in Cana (éyéveto, v. 1), and Jesus and his disciples, 
along with his mother, were invited (€kAn@n, v. 2). The aorist is the default 
tense in narrative proper to simply report the events. The verbs of speaking 
introducing the dialogue embedded within the narrative is consistently 
introduced using historical present verbs standing in the place of the aorist 
(Aéy& in vv. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10). This switch from aorist to the historical 
present adds prominence to the speech it introduces. The presence of 
Jesus's mother (ñv, v. 2) and of six stone jars (ñoov, v. 6) is indicated by 
past tense-forms of the verb eini, providing important supporting material 
but not advancing the mainline of the narrative. The head waiter's tasting of 
the wine is once again cast in the past perfective aspect (€yevoato, aorist 
tense-form, v. 9), while the transformation of the wine into water is viewed 
from the stative aspect (yeyevnpuévov, nvrÀAnkótec, v. 9) and the head 


waiter's summons of the bridegroom is found in the non-past imperfective 
aspect (ovei, present tense-form, v. 9). The concluding verse wraps up the 
pericope with three mainline past perfectives, indicating that Jesus 
“performed” (€moinoev) his first sign and thus “revealed” himself 
(Evavspwoev) to his first disciples who “believed” (eniotevoav) in him 
(aorist tense-forms; v. 11). 

On the whole, therefore, we see how the setting, the ensuing series of 
actions, and the conclusion are carrying forward the mainline of the 
narrative using past perfectives, reporting the action wholistically, that is, 
without attention to its internal unfolding or processes. We also see how 
verbs in the past and non-past imperfective and stative aspects may be used 
to provide various kinds of additional information. 

Although aspect provides the basic framework for understanding how 
Greek verbs work, one important caution must be registered at this point. 
Asserting that NT Greek is an aspect-prominent language does not 
necessarily mean that a writer's aspectual choice reigns supreme (i.e., is 
invariably determinative) or remains unaffected by any other factors or 
constraints that (in combination with verbal aspect) result in a writer's 
choice of a given verb form. To the contrary, as we shall see below, not only 
does time affect tense-form choices in the indicative, but so does type of 
action of the verb lemma. 


Time of Action 


Within the above-sketched aspectual framework, time is indicated in NT 
Greek in the indicative by the presence or absence of the augment. The fact 
that the augment is found only in the indicative suggests that (absolute) 
time is of no consequence in the non-indicative moods.°” In addition, time 
may be indicated by contextual information such as so-called “deictic 
indicators" (e.g., adverbs of time).°”° 


Type of Action 


The third component that may have a bearing on how a given NT Greek 
verb is used beside aspect and (in the indicative) time is the kind or type of 
action. Verbal aspect gives us the basic perspective of how an author views 
the action of the verb (imperfective, perfective, or stative). The presence or 
absence of the augment in the indicative conveys whether or not an action 


took place in the past. The kind or type of action may also influence and, at 
times, even determine the particular verb form that is used. 

While NT Greek, as mentioned, is an aspect-prominent language, and time 
is in the picture in the indicative mood as well, exegetes must therefore also 
consider the lemma's type or kind of action on a case-by-case basis in order 
to arrive at a complete understanding of the verb's meaning in a particular 
context. Put simply, aspect provides one kind of limitation on a verb's 
meaning on the level of semantics while the type of action provides another 
limitation based on the contextual or nuanced meaning on the level of 
contextual usage. Specifically, we must consider lexical, grammatical, and 
contextual factors. 


Lexical Factors 

By “lexical factors" we are referring to those elements in the verb’s basic 
form that make it prefer one tense-form over another. This may be in terms 
of: (1) lexical determination, or (2) lexical influence. When a verb's usage 
is limited to certain tense-forms, it is said to be lexically determined. For 
example, verbs such as eipi, Kein, káðnpoa, and onpi do not occur in the 
aorist tense-form because of their inherent meanings or because of 
idiomatic influence.*” In addition, a few aorist imperatives, such as ide and 
idov (“look”), have lost their verbal nature and have become virtual 
particles. Thus, in some cases the author's choice of tense-form is 
determined by the verb itself. Consequently, the fact that in those cases a 
certain tense-form is used should not be unduly pressed. 

In most cases, however, the verb's usage is not lexically restricted to only 
some tense-forms. And yet, most verbs prefer a particular tense-form (or 
forms) above others. Lexical influence, then, refers to the influence of the 
verb's inherent meaning on its usage in the various tense-forms. For 
instance, verbs that have a natural terminus may be described as telic 
(moving toward a goal or completion) whereas verbs that have no natural 
terminus may be characterized as atelic (or non-telic, i.e., not moving 
toward a goal or completion). Some telic verbs refer to an action that is 
limited in that it conveys a climax, conclusion, or termination and yet still 
convey some perceived duration;°® other telic verbs refer to an action that is 
performed in a moment without taking any perceived or significant time or 
duration for the action."? Conversely, atelic verbs convey a condition or 


relationship (personal, temporal, or local), referring not to what someone 
does but what he or she is (or a relationship they have).?? Activities are 
viewed as having no set limit for their completion (they are 
*unbounded").^?! 

This means that the inherent nature of the verb may affect which verb 
tense-form is to be expected. All things being equal, telic verbs tend to 
prefer the perfective aspect (aorist tense-form) whereas atelic verbs prefer 
the imperfective aspect (present or imperfect). The stative aspect (perfect 
tense-form) is much less common and often communicates the resulting 
state of a previous completed action. Thus, aspect and type of action 
function in tandem in NT Greek verb usage. Occasionally, however, an 
author will not conform to the expectations directed by the underlying 
tendency of Greek. It is at this point that we must ask the question why the 
author is departing from the expected usage (see further the discussion 
below). 


Grammatical Factors 

Grammatical factors—such as tense-form, voice, and mood —relate to the 
form of the verb itself. Perhaps the most significant grammatical factor 
relates to the verb's mood. Each mood should be analyzed independently 
because different factors influence the verb's tense-form in the various 
moods. The tense-form of an indicative verb is influenced by the time of the 
action. With the other moods, time is not a factor. When infinitives are 
studied, attention should be given to verb combinations, especially with 
complementary infinitives.” It is also important to know that infinitives 
used for indirect discourse should be analyzed as indicative verbs (thus 
relative time becomes a factor).^? 

The subjunctive mood also has some notable features that should be 
considered. First, the aorist tense-form outnumbers the present tense-form 
in all the various subjunctive constructions (about 3 to 1).°'* This is 
especially true for constructions used with ov un, šoç (Gv), &ypi(c), and 
uéxpi(c). ^ Second, both  hortatory subjunctives and  prohibitory 
subjunctives should be analyzed as imperatives. 

Imperatives, likewise, must be considered independently of the other 
moods. First, the aorist imperative is greatly favored in prayers, even when 
it is used to reference something general in nature (more on this under 


“contextual factors"). It should also be noted that one author might use a 
particular form more than other authors (usually based on the literary 
form).?'° 

In addition to mood, other factors should also be considered when 
relevant. These factors include the voice of the verb, the nature of the 
subject or object phrase, the use of various adverbs or prepositional 
modifiers, and relevant features in the broader context. 


Contextual Factors 

Perhaps the most influential contextual factor that influences a verb’s 
tense-form is the text’s literary genre. Certain literary styles are prone to 
favor certain tense-forms. For example, historical narratives heavily favor 
the aorist tense-form (perfective aspect). While the aorist serves as the 
default tense-form for narratives, present, imperfect (imperfective aspect), 
perfect, or pluperfect forms (stative aspect), as mentioned, are used to 
provide relevant background information. 

Another example relates to the use of imperatives in prayers. In non-prayer 
texts, present imperatives are normally used to command or forbid a general 
behavior (general precept) whereas the aorist is used to command or forbid 
an action on a specific occasion (specific command).?" In prayers, however, 
where imperatives are used to make requests to God, the predominant 
tense-form is the aorist, whether referring to a general precept or a specific 
occasion. In these cases, the literary genre (prayer) virtually determines the 
use of the tense-form. Another distinction with imperatives is that present 
imperatives are the most common form in epistles whereas the aorist is 
more common in narratives. 

Case Study: Imperatives. Before concluding this chapter, it will be helpful 
to illustrate the importance of considering the type of action in conjunction 
with aspect by studying the NT use of imperatives.°'? The imperative mood 
variously expresses a command, prohibition, request, entreaty, or 
permission."? When it comes to tense-form choice, with imperatives the 
author essentially had only two choices: present and aorist."? Also, when 
speaking of tense-forms for imperatives, because you cannot command 
someone to do something in the past (or, when you think about it, even the 
present), all imperatives are essentially future with regard to time. 
Therefore, the distinction between present and aorist tense-forms is 


completely unrelated to time and instead communicates the author's 
perspective of the action (aspect) or some specific type of action (kind of 
action). 

The question we should ask ourselves is, “Why does an author use one 
tense-form over another?" Note, for example, the verse where Jesus 
commands his disciples, “Untie (Avoate) [the colt] and bring (@épete) it 
here" (Mark 11:2). Why is the first verb (Aboarte) aorist, whereas the second 
verb (wépete) is present? Should the differences between the tense-forms be 
pressed to highlight a nuanced meaning or should these imperatives be 
viewed as virtually identical? 

In order to answer these questions adequately, we must consider the 
lexical, grammatical, and contextual factors. First, regarding lexis, we must 
remember that sometimes a verb's tense-form is lexically determined. For 
example, a few aorist imperatives, such as i6e and i600 (“look”), have lost 
their verbal nature and have become virtual particles. In addition, the 
imperatives for eiut and oióa occur only in the present tense-form.?! We 
should also note that verbs of motion are almost always found in the present 
tense-form when used as imperatives,” whereas -p verbs overwhelmingly 
prefer the aorist.> Therefore, it would be misleading to emphasize that a 
particular imperative is in the present tense-form if it is a verb of motion 
since that is the default form.°** 

Another factor to consider is whether a verb's tense-form is lexically 
influenced, by its inherent semantic nature. As mentioned above, a special 
nuance should be identified only when the particular form is not the one 
normally expected. The following charts illustrate how some verbs 
naturally (lexically) prefer one tense over another based on the particular 
type of action/state conveyed by the verb.°” 


Telic Events Present Aorist Atelic Events Present Aorist 
ayopaca 0 3 QyOTtG O 8 1 
iint 2 25 àkoAou8£o 16 2 
Báo 0 14 ypnyopéo 10 1 
deikvupt 0 8 Epyacopar 4 0 
didn 4 33 EX@ 12 1 
ev60@ 0 6 HVNHOVED@ 8 0 
ETOAC 1 8 TIEPIMATED 14 1 
-Aaußavo 4 17 TlLOT£UQ 13 2 
TOAED 0 5 MIPOGELXOPAL 15 2 
oQCo 1 9 Qgoyo 9 0 
Total 12 128 Total 109 10 


To illustrate, in Matthew 16:24 Jesus calls anyone who would follow him 
to “deny himself, take up his cross, and follow” him (órapvnoào00 [aorist] 
EQUTOV kai pát [aorist] TOV otaupóv ADTOD Kai AKoAovdeit@ [present] 
uoi). In this example, the verbs Artapveounan (“deny”) and atpo (“take up") 
convey specific actions (note that amapvéopal occurs twice as an aorist 
imperative and never as a present imperative, while oip@ occurs 22 times as 
an aorist imperative and only four times as a present imperative). By 
contrast, àxoAou0éo is a verb of motion (which are found almost 
exclusively in the present tense-form in the imperative), occurring 16 times 
as a present imperative and only twice as an aorist imperative. Or take Mark 
2:11 as an example where Jesus tells the paralytic to “get up, take your mat 
and go home" (NIV; ëysıpe [present] &pov [aorist] tov kpáßarttóv oou Kai 
Ünaye [present] cic tov olkóv oov). Because £yeipe and Ünaye are verbs of 
motion, they prefer the present tense-form (imperfective aspect). Apov, on 
the other hand, is a telic verb and thus prefers the aorist tense-form 
(perfective aspect). 

Second, grammatical factors should be considered. In this case, the most 
significant factor is that the verb is in the imperative mood. Because of their 
lexical nature, atelic verbs were often used to command or forbid an action 


as a general practice (or as a more-than-once occurrence) whereas telic 
verbs were often used to command or forbid an action or state on a specific 
occasion (or as unmarked and so could possibly either once or more than 
once). For example, in John 18:31 Pilate is giving a specific command to 
the Jewish leaders to be carried out in this one circumstance (telic, aorist 
tense-form): “Judge Him according to your law" (kata TOV vópov Ópóv 
Kptvate avtov). In Luke 6:37, however, Jesus is not merely stating a one- 
time command but urging a general or characteristic behavior (atelic; 
present tense-form), urging his disciples, *Do not judge, and you will not 
be judged” (uñ Kpivete, koi ov pn Kpıdfte).”° It is also important to 
recognize, as mentioned, that certain authors due to personal style may be 
prone to favor one tense-form over another and that literary genre may be a 
relevant factor as well. Various other contextual factors may also be 
relevant. 


Conclusion 

The above discussion makes clear that the interpretation of Greek verb 
tenses requires careful consideration of aspect, time, and type of action. 
Among these, aspect provides the general framework, while time is limited 
to the indicative, and type of action should be considered in conjunction 
with aspect. Importantly, aspect does not merely have linguistic 
significance; it has an important literary function on the discourse level as 
well. 

In analyzing Greek verbs, it should be kept in mind that communication 
often involves convention rather than conscious choices between a set of 
linguistic alternatives." Moreover, in interpreting a given verb form, it will 
be important to determine whether the tense-form of the verb is the 
expected form or not. This involves consideration of a variety of lexical, 
grammatical, and contextual factors in interpreting a given verb form or set 
of forms. 


SUMMARY 


Verbal Aspect 


Imperfective | Action viewed as in process,ongoing Present/Imperfective 
Perfective Action viewed as complete,as a whole 
Stative State of affairs resulting from a previous action Perfect/Pluperfect 


Indicator Prefix Core Suffix ending 
mee ° OO — m e e 
Petane a 
—— saa 
ES Lo. -— 
— | pe o e a 


Bounded actions with perceived duration Prefers 
Telic ) 
Bounded actions with little perceived duration Aorist 
States and relationships Prefers 
Present/Imperfect 
Activity Actions with no inherent termination ESE perte 


Interpreting Imperatives 


When a verb is limited to a particular tense-form (e.g., eini and 
oida = present; (6e and i600 = aorist) or is almost always found in 
a particular tense-form (e.g., verbs of motion occurring in the 
present tense-form). 


Determination 


Lexical 

The impact of a verb's inherent meaning on its usage in various 
tense-forms. Verbs that convey specific commands prefer the 
aorist whereas verbs that denote general instructions prefer the 
present. 


Influence 


Telic verbs (which naturally prefer the aorist tense) were often used to command 
Grammatical | or forbid an action on a specific occasion, whereas atelic verb (which naturally 
prefer the present tense) were often used to command or forbid a general behavior. 


Aorist imperatives are preferred in prayers and historical narratives whereas 
present imperatives are preferred in epistles (except in 1 Peter). 


Contextual 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Identify the aspect and tense-form of all the verb forms in the following 
examples and comment on the interpretive significance of these forms (e.g., 
imperfective aspect views the action in a given example as progressive and 
ongoing). 

1. kai pyetat eic olkov: Kal guvepyeran náv [ó] óyAoc (Mark 3:20). 

2. Kal rjKouoav oi ó00 paOrrai aVTOD AaAODVTOS kai NKOAOVPNOAV TO 
‘Inood (John 1:37). 

3. Ó EMPAKEV kai FIKOLGEV TOÜTO LAPTUPEI, koi trjv poaproptav AUTOD 
ovdeic AauBdavet (John 3:32). 


4. xai HWATO TÄG xeipóc AUTÄG, kai AOAKEV AUTNV Ó TILPETÖG, kai ryép8n 
Kal óu]Kóvet avTa (Matt 8:15). 
5. E€EMOPEVETO TIPOG AVTOV TepooöAuna kai noa ñ Touóaía . . . Kal 


Aänaptiag otov. (Matt 3:5) 

In each of the following examples, (1) identify the aspect and tense-form of 
the underlined verb, (2) identify the verbs as telic or atelic (if possible), and 
(3) determine whether the tense-form given is the default form or not. 

1. rapáAoae (aor act impv) TO rtoiótov Kal THY UNTEPA ALTOD Kai MEdyE 
(pres act impv) eig Atyurttov (Matt 2:13). 

2. id€ (aor mid impv) tac xeipäg pov Kai gépe (pres mid impv) tv xeipá 
cov kai Báàe (aor mid impv) eic trjv TAEUpav pou (John 20:27). 

3. Mlotevoov (aor act impv) ¿ni Tov KÚptov Troo0v Kai owðńon (Acts 
16:31). 

4. &vöbcaode (aor mid impv) obv . . . onAóyyva oikuppoO xprotótnta 
tametvogpooUvryv . . . Kvexönevol (pres mid ptc) GAANA@V Kal yaptcópevot 
(pres mid ptc) éautoic (Col 3:12-13). 

5. étotpacé (pres act impv) poi eviav (Phim 22). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


ó&yi& Co 
Qyvo£o 
Aiyurttog, ñ 
AVAXMPEM 
avtt 

Dac sebo 
óéopot 
óokipáCo 
EKAÄEYOHAL 
EKAEKTOC 
C@ov, TO 
Hpoóng ó 
Becopar 


QVOLAOTNPLOV, TO 


"Tovóaía, ñ 
Toor|o, ó 
KaBEvS@ 
KÜKEIVOG 
kaepyáCouat 
Katryopéo 
KATOIKÉQ 
koia, T 
KOTLA CO 
KOÀÜOQ 
Maxeóovía, ñ 
HEPOG, -OUG, TO 
UNKETL 

VEOG 

TEWO 
TELPAOHÓG, Ó 
TTEPAV 
TIEpIBAAA® 
nAnyn, ñ 


I sanctify, make holy, reverence (28) 
I do not know, am ignorant (22) 
Egypt (25) 

I go away, withdraw (14) 
instead of, for, in behalf of (22) 
I reign, rule (21) 

I ask, pray, beg (22) 

I examine, test, prove (22) 

I choose, elect (22) 

chosen, elect (22) 

living thing/being, animal (23) 
Herod (43) 

I see, look at, behold (22) 
altar (23) 

Judea (43) 

Joseph (35) 

I sleep (22) 

and that one, he also (22) 

I do, achieve, accomplish (22) 
I accuse (23) 

I live, dwell, reside (44) 

belly, stomach, womb (22) 

I work hard, labor (23) 

I hinder, prevent (23) 
Macedonia (22) 

part, share, district (42) 

no longer (22) 

new, fresh, young (23) 

I hunger, am hungry (23) 
temptation, trial, test (21) 

on the other side (23) 

I put on, clothe, dress (23) 
blow, plague, wound (22) 


poopot I rescue, deliver (17) 


OTIHEPOV today (41) 

OKEDOG, TO vessel, jar, object (23) 
TEAELOW, TO I complete, make perfect (23) 
aiva I shine, appear (31) 
xaptCopat I give freely, grant (23) 
XAG, -aóoc, ñ a thousand (23) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


Apyx£Aaoc 
eiogépo 
ETTLOUOLOG 
BvnoKw 
Nacapér, ń 
Nacopoioq 
Óvap, TO 
ÖYEINETNG, -OL, Ó 
OMEIANLIG, -ATOG, TO 
TEAEUTA 
XPNHATILO 


Archelaus (1) 

I bring in (8) 
daily, for today (2) 
I die (9) 

Nazareth (12) 
Nazarene (13) 
dream (6) 

debtor (7) 

debt (2) 

I die (11) 

I instruct, warn (9) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Matthew 2:19—23 


19 TeAevtýoavtog dE TOD 'Hpoóou ioù &yyeAoc kupitou paivetar kat’ óvap 
tà Toodo Ev Aiyürrto ” Aéyov, 'EyepO0eic rapóAape TO nouóíov Kai THY 
uritépa AUTOD Kal TOPEVOD eic yñv Topar]A- te0vrjkaotv yap oi CntodvtTEC 
trjv yuyrjv TOD Ttaıslov. 21 6 68 &yepOeic rapéAaev TO TLALÖLOV Kal trjv 

un épa AVTOD Kal &iof[A0ev eic yv TopanA. 2 akovoac 68 öt ApyéAaoq 
BaowWevbeı ths Touóaítac AVTi tod TTATPOG avTOD 'Hpoóovu époBn0n éke 
àmeA8eiv- xypnpauoOeic è KAT óvap AVEYOPNOEV eic tà EPN THC 
ToAıolag, ? kai ¿Abav KATM@KNOEV EIG TOA Aeyopévrv Nacapet: órtoq 
TÀnpo0f| to pn0šv óià TOV npoogntóov Ott NadGopoioc KAnOnoetat. 


Matthew 6:9-13 


? Obtoc obv NPOGEUXEODE úpe: 

Tlatep rnuóv ó Ev toic oópavoic: 

ÄYLAOHNT@ TO óvopá oou: 

1 EAHETO ñ Paoıdeia oou: 

yevrr]to to HEANHA oou, 

OC EV OVPAVG Kal ETL yç: 

"TOV Qptov ñuÓv TOV ETTLODOLOV 606 Nv orepov: 
12 kai AMES LIV TA OMELIANLATA NOV, 

@G kai rjueic AMNKALEV tois ógeu écaig NU@V: 

13 kai un eioevéyknc np eic TEIPAOLOV, 

HAAG PDOAL HUGS ato TOD TTOVNPOD. 

[Ott ood Eotıv ñ Bacu sta kai ñ ôúvapıç Kai ñ 668a Eig tobG ai vac. Apr. | 


Reading Notes"? 


Matthew 2:19 


° TeAevtoavrog 62 tod Hpoóov (“After Herod died") — The temporal 
genitive absolute consists of the verb teA&utijcavtog (aor act ptc masc 
gen sg t£Aeutáo) and the genitive toO 'Hpoóou, depicting the action 
wholistically (perfective aspect).*? 


° 1800 üyyc^oc kupíou oaíverat Kat’ óvap (“an angel of the Lord 
appeared in a dream") — The verb paiveran (pres mid ind 3rd sg @aivo) 
is a historical present (cf. v. 13). 


Matthew 2:20 


° EyspBeig napáAafe . . . Kal mopevov (“Get up, take . . . and go”) — 
Eyepdeic (aor pass ptc masc nom sg £Eyeipw) conveys a perfective 
aspect, depicting the action wholistically and expressing attendant 
circumstance. mapdAaBe (aor act impv 2nd sg mapoAapupávo) is a 
perfective imperative, portraying the action wholistically, while 
nopebou (pres mid impv 2nd sg nopeúvopa) is imperfective, viewing 
the action as ongoing (cf. the virtually identical pattern in v. 13). Also 
note that verbs of motion (such as topevopat) prefer the present-tense 
form as imperatives. 


° TO madiov Kal THY untépa adtod (“the child and his mother”) — A 
subtle reference to the fact that while Mary was Jesus’s real mother, 
Joseph was not his biological father (cf. 1:16: “Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, and Mary .. . the mother of Jesus”; and 1:18-25). 


° t£Üvr]kaot yap oi INTODVTEG Tv vuuyrjv Tod rtaıdiov (“for those who 
were trying to take the child's life are dead") — te0vrjkacow (perf act ind 
3rd pl 0vijoko) is in the stative aspect, depicting a past event (death) 
with resulting consequences. Not only are king Herod and his 
henchmen now dead, their demise also removes the threat on the child 
Messiah, Jesus. (ntoüvteg (pres act ptc masc nom pl Gt£o), contrary to 
the conventional understanding of relative time in participles, most 
likely does not convey contemporaneous action (how could Jesus's 
enemies seek to kill him when they were dead?) but rather depicts the 
action (trying to take the child's life) from an imperfective aspect, 
highlighting the ongoing nature of persecution while Jesus's foes were 
still alive (i.e., prior to their death, preceding action).^? 


Matthew 2:21 


° ò 6€ éyepOcig napéàaßev . . . kai sioñÀ0zv (“So he got up, took... and 
went") — The article ó functions as a personal pronoun referring to 
Joseph. The series of verbs (one participle, two indicatives) are all in 


the perfective aspect, viewing the actions wholistically.?! The 
indicatives ntap£Aaßev (aor act ind 3rd sg nmapoAauBdave) and eiofjA0ev 
(aor act ind 3rd sg eioépyonou both convey past actions, while the 
participle &yepdeic (see v. 20 above) denotes the perfective aspect as 
well, with no necessary implication as to time (though from context it 
is clear that the participle reports an action prior to the indicative). 


° TO naıslov Kai tv pHtEpa adtod (“the child and his mother") — See 
commentary at v. 20 above. 


Matthew 2:22 


° akovoac 62 óu ApyéAaog BaowWever tñç Touóatag (“But when he 
heard that Archelaus was reigning in Judea”) —The temporal participle 
ÖKODOOG (aor act ptc masc nom sg àko00) is in the perfective aspect, 
viewing the action wholistically. The verb Baoıkedei (pres act ind 3rd 
sg) conveys the imperfective aspect, depicting the action as ongoing 
(“was reigning"; the present tense-form is normal in this statement of 
indirect discourse).?? tic Touóaíagc possibly a genitive of subordination 
(“he was reigning over Judea”). 


e £goprj0n £kei émeA0eziv (“he was afraid to go there") — Although Herod 
had died (v. 19), his son Archelaus, who was now reigning in Judea, 
remained a threat. Both the indicative €goBn8n (aor pass ind 3rd sg 
Qopéo) and the infinitive àmeAOeiv (aor act inf &népyopar) are in the 
perfective aspect, viewing the actions wholistically. 


° ypnpatıodeig é . . . aveyopnoev (“Having been warned . . ., he 
withdrew") — Again, Matthew uses an aorist participle (xpnnoatıodeic, 
aor pass ptc masc nom sg xpnnatilo) followed by an aorist indicative 
(Avex@pnoev, aor act ind 3rd sg àvayopéo). 


Matthew 2:23 


° xai £A0ov KaT@KNOEV (“and he went and lived") — This is another 
instance of juxtaposition of an aorist participle (€A@@v, aor act ptc masc 
nom sg £pxonaı) followed by an aorist indicative (kotoxrjogv, aor act 
ind 3rd sg xKatoik&o), conveying a series of actions viewed 
wholistically. See commentary at vv. 20, 21, 22 above. Note that 
Matthew could have depicted “lived” by way of the imperfective aspect 


(using, e.g., an imperfect tense-form), but he chose to view the action 
wholistically rather than as ongoing. 


° TÀnpoOr| . . . KAnNONoETaL (“was fulfilled . . . he would be called”) — 
This is now the third quotation in Matthew's Gospel demonstrating 
fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy in Jesus's life, showing him to 
be the Messiah (cf. 1:22; 2:15). The divine passive rr]po0f| (aor pass 
subj 3rd sg mAnpow) suggests that God is the primary agent, 
sovereignly superintending the fulfillment of his promises issued 
through the various OT prophets. The shift from the singular 61a tod 
npoprntov (1:22; 2:5, 15, 17) to the plural ôtà tàv Tmpogpntóv may 
signal that a prophetic theme rather than a single specific text is in 
view,” possibly OT prophecies describing the Messiah as a “branch” 
(Isa 11:1; cf. Isa 4:2; Jer 23:5; 33:15). kÀn0ñostm is a fut pass ind 
3rd sg of kaA£o. 


Matthew 6:9 


e Obtoc (“this”) — The adverb obtoc means “in this way" or “thus.” In the 
context, it refers to the prayer that follows. Most commentators 
maintain that this prayer is an example of how to pray rather than an 
exact prayer that is simply to be repeated verbatim. 


° TTPO0ELYEOHE (“should pray") — Pres mid impv 2nd pl mpooebyopa. The 
present tense is the expected tense-form as praying is an atelic activity 
and the meaning is that this should be done as a general practice (or 
done more than once or repeated). Thus, as an imperative, tpootóyopot 
occurs in the present tense-form 15 times but only twice as an aorist. 
Jesus gives an injunction to his disciples here, but remember that the 
imperative mood does not always convey a command but can convey a 
request or entreaty (as in the petitions below). 


° oóp£ig (“you”) — Emphatic use of the second person personal pronoun 
which is not needed because the person and number are embedded in 
the verbal ending. The *you" is probably emphasized in contrast to 
how hypocrites pray. 


° IIatep np@v (“Our Father”) — Masc voc sg matnp. The use of “our” 
(mu@v) demonstrates the corporate or communal nature of the prayer 


and also suggests that Jesus was primarily speaking against certain 
abuses when he stated we should pray in private (Matt 6:6). 


° ò Ev toic obpavoic (“in heaven") — The article ó makes the prepositional 
phrase a virtual adjective (substantizing) which then modifies matep. In 
such constructions, it is usually best to translate the article as a relative 
pronoun (*Our Father who is in heaven"). 


° Qyuqo0ñnto (“hallowed be") — Aor pass impv 3rd sg üyıdlo. Note that 
the NIV translation, though usually conforming to modern speech 
patterns, maintains continuity with the KJV here—likely because of the 
translators” desire to reflect previous English translations in well- 
known passages. Notice that all of the imperatives in the Lord's Prayer 
are aorist. Why is this so? 


Matthew 6:10 
e £)0£éto (“come”) — Aor act impv 3rd sg épyopat. 
° yevn0ñto (“be done") — Aor pass impv 3rd sg ylvonan. 


° OC £v o0pavà xai Emi yç (“on earth as it is in heaven") — This phrase 
could simply modify the last petition (“your will be done") or, most 
likely, it refers to all three. This is especially true if Jesus is using 
synonymous parallelism so that the three pleas point to the same 
reality. 


Matthew 6:11 


° 1óv £rioDotov (“daily”) — This word is rare in the NT as it occurs only 
here and in Luke's version of the Lord's Prayer (Luke 11:3). In 
addition, it does not occur in the LXX and has not been found in 
literature outside the Bible. 


e 50c (“give”) — Aor act impv 2nd sg Sida. The first three petitions were 
focused on God but now the focus shifts to those praying. This shift is 
evidenced by the change from the third person imperatives to the 
second person as well as a switch from the second person personal 
pronoun “your” (oov) to the first person “our” (ñuóv). It is important 
to remember that the use of the aorist imperative here should not be 
overinterpreted. For example, Rogers and Rogers state that the aorist 


looks “at a specific request." Actually, this is a daily (and thus 
repeated) prayer that would more naturally fit with the present tense- 
form (imperfective aspect). The aorist is used most likely because the 
verb form is found in a prayer and is a telic verb.?* Osborne, following 
Porter, suggests that the aorist imperative looks “at the action as a 
single whole."* But this usage is probably more related to the literary 
genre (prayer) and the verb's lexical nature than a conscious effort of 
the author to offer a particular perspective regarding the action. 


Matthew 6:12 
° agec (“forgive”) — Aor act impv 2nd sg ào nt. 


° tà OMEUPaTa (“debts”) — Typically, this word refers to a literal debt 
but here it is used metaphorically. This is confirmed by Luke's version 
which uses the term “sins” (àpapríac) instead of “debts” (Luke 11:4). 


° @c (“as”) — Although some suggest translating oc “because,” it is not 
likely that our forgiving others is the grounds of our being forgiven. As 
Osborne comments, “It is not that our forgiveness is the basis of God's 
forgiveness . . ., but rather that as we experience being pardoned by 
God, we must exercise in a greater willingness to pardon others.” 


° rnpeic (“we”) — This is emphatic, stressing the importance of forgiving 
others (see Matt 18:35). 


° donkapev (“have forgiven”) — Aor act ind 1st pl å&ọinpı. This is the 
dramatic use of the aorist that represents an action that recently 
occurred. 


Matthew 6:13 


° pr] £iozv£ykng (“lead us not”) — Aor act sub 2nd sg eiopepo. This is a 
prohibitory subjunctive that is used in the place of an aorist imperative 
(this is only used when the verb is aorist and negated). 


° poocqc (“deliver”) — Aor mid impv 2nd sg púopar. 


° TOD TTOVnpoD (“the evil one") — This term could be either neuter (“evil”) 
or masculine (“evil one"). If the latter is preferred, then the adjective is 
functioning as a substantive (i.e., as a noun).?? 


° "Du ood Eotw ñ Baou cia kai ñ Sbvapic Kal n 668a siç TODS aidvac. 
Ayrjv (KJV: “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen.") — The originality of this text is debated. Although it 
appears in some early manuscripts (KL W A © IL), it is missing in 
some of the oldest (and most reliable?) manuscripts (X B D). It is 
therefore excluded from most modern English versions. Metzger 
concludes, “The absence of any ascription in early and important 
representatives of the Alexandrian (X B), the Western (D and most of 
the Old Latin), and other (f^) types of text, as well as early patristic 
commentaries on the Lord's Prayer (those of Tertullian, Origen, 
Cyprian), suggest that an ascription, usually in a threefold form, was 
composed (perhaps on the basis of 1 Chr 29.11-13) in order to adapt 
the Prayer for liturgical use in the early church.”°*° 


Chapter 8 


PRESENT, IMPERFECT & 
FUTURE INDICATIVES 


GOING DEEPER 


t times an English translation of the Bible may seem to run contrary to 

other passages in the Bible. For example, 1 John 3:6 reads, “Everyone 
who remains in Him does not sin (o5y Guaptavel); everyone who sins has 
not seen Him or known Him." The difficulty with this verse is that it seems 
to contradict both experience (if we are honest with ourselves) and other 
passages of Scripture. John himself previously stated, “If we say, “We have 
no sin,' we are deceiving ourselves, and the truth is not in us" (1 John 1:8; 
see also v. 10). There are two main ways to view the present tense-form 
verb ünaptavaeı in 1 John 3:6. It is either to be interpreted as a gnomic 
present (a general truth) or an iterative present (a repeated or customary 
action). If it is a gnomic present, then the interpreter has another choice to 
make. Is John describing something that is an actual possibility (i.e., sinless 
perfection in this life) or something that is in view of our eschatological 
hope (i.e., it is not true experientially but in light Christ's death for us, it is 
true positionally)? 

The better option, however, is to view the verb ünaptäveı as an iterative 
present which involves the idea of a repetitive or customary action. This is 
the way both the ESV (*No one who abides in him keeps on sinning") and 
the NIV (*No one who lives in him keeps on sinning") interpret this verse. 
But what contextual evidence is there to interpret the verb with such a 
nuance? First, as we have already seen, John notes that if we claim to be 
without sin we deceive ourselves. Thus, John already implicitly 
acknowledges that perfection in this life is impossible. Second, the idea that 
John is speaking in light of our eschatological hope does not best fit the 


context of the letter. In this epistle, John offers a series of three repeated 
tests that serve to give assurance to true believers and expose false 
believers. The false believers are those who live ungodly lifestyles, do not 
love others, and consequently continue to live in sin. Thus, John is seeking 
to contrast the lifestyle of the false teachers with those who are genuine 
Christians. Third, the iterative nuance is supported by the immediate 
context where John has been speaking about “everyone who practices sin" 
(v. 4, NASB; nç Ó rtotàv trjv àápaprítav), “the one who practices sin" (v. 8, 
NASB; ó nov trjv àápaprtav), and the one who “does not practice sin" (v. 
9, author's translation; &papríav ov norci). In the context, John has not only 
been referring to those who sin but specifically to those who practice or 
make a practice of sinning. Thus, John is not making a statement about the 
possibility of Christian perfectionism in this life or about our eschatological 
hope based on what Christ has done for us but is giving guidelines for 
knowing who are the true children of God: they are those who are not 
characterized by habitual disobedience to God. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this and the next chapter is to explain the various nuances 
sometimes found in indicative mood verbs, with this chapter focusing on 
the present, imperfect, and future tense-forms.™' Although these nuances or 
categories are somewhat artificial (in the sense that the original author or 
speakers were not necessarily mindful of such categories) it is helpful for us 
to see how verbs were actually used in certain contexts. The indicative 
mood is the most common mood in the NT. Of the 15,674 indicative verbs, 
5,538 are present, 1,682 are imperfect, 1,609 are future, 5,919 are aorist, 
839 are perfect, and 86 are pluperfect.°* 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, the tense-form of the verb includes 
both the time of action (for indicative verbs) and the author's perspective of 
the action. For the present indicative, the time of the action normally refers 
to the present time.” There are contexts, however, where the present 
indicative conveys an action that is in the past (e.g., the historical present), 
the future, or is omni-temporal (e.g., the gnomic present). The aspect of the 
present tense-form can be characterized as progressive, internal, or 
incomplete. That is, it views the action as imperfect (from the Latin 
imperfectivum, *not completed") in the sense that the action is in progress. 
But this is only the basic or unaffected meaning of the verb's tense-form. 


There are often other influences (such as lexical, grammatical, and 
contextual factors) that affect a specific use of a verb. It is only when we 
consider all of these factors that we can be prepared to address the issue of 
whether or not a particular verb is being used in a specific manner. The 
following categories represent those categories that are sometimes found as 
specific uses of present tense-form verbs. There are 5,538 present 
indicatives in the NT. 


Progressive Present 


As its name suggests, this use of the present tense-form conveys an action 
that is in progress, as opposed to an action performed instantaneously. The 
action is viewed as continuous but should not be confused with an action 
that is repeated (iterative), regularly performed (customary), or is a general 
truth that is timeless (gnomic). The progressive present is consistent with 
the progressive aspect in that it presents an action as in progress or in the 
process of being accomplished. Consequently, it is usually best translated as 
a continuous present with the helping verb “is/are.” This use is especially 
common in narratives where the verb occurs in direct (or sometimes 
indirect) discourse. 


° kúpte, 000v, aTOAADpPEBa (Matt 8:25) 
Lord, save us! We are perishing! (NRSV) 
e° ai Aaumadec HUOV oßevvuvraı (Matt 25:8) 
our lamps are going out 
e Tí ÀaAeig Let’ ovtic (John 4:27) 
Why are You talking with her? 
e° OaupáCo OTL obtoc tay£oc PETATIOEOBE (Gal 1:6) 
I am amazed that you are so quickly turning away 
e 1) OKOTIA NAPAYETAL kai TO OAC TO AANBivov ñón @aivet (1 John 
2:8) 


the darkness is passing away and the true light is already 
shining^^ 


Durative Present” 


The basic idea of the durative use of the present tense-form is that it 
represents an action (or state) that began in the past and continues into the 
present. This usage should not be confused with the progressive present 
which communicates an action that is present but does not have a temporal 
marker (such as an adverb), indicating that the action began sometime in the 
past. In addition, the durative use of the present tense-form should not be 
confused with the perfect tense which often signifies an action that was 
completed in the past but has ongoing results. In the case of the present 
tense, the action itself is still ongoing (not simply the consequences of that 
action). Moulton describes this use of the present tense-form as one that 
“gathers up past and present time into one phrase.” Although the action 
began in the past and continues into the present, the emphasis is on the 
present time frame of the verb. These verbs are usually translated as an 
English present perfect (i.e., have/has + verb). 


° tpia ët dp’ od £pyopon (Luke 13:7) 
for three years I have come 
e° tooaóta Ern 600À£00 oot (Luke 15:29) 
these many years I have served you (ESV) 
° am’ àPXÑG pet’ épo0 ote (John 15:27) 
you have been with Me from the beginning 
° Maio... KATA TIÖALV toc KNPÜOOOVTAG ADTOV £yet (Acts 
15:21) 
Moses has had in every city those who proclaim him 


° àT àpyfic ó óàiàpoAoc Apapraveı (1 John 3:8) 


the Devil has sinned from the beginning’ 


Iterative Present” 


The present tense-form is sometimes used to describe an action that is 
performed repeatedly, regularly, or customarily or is a state that is ongoing 


or continuous. This use is quite common and is frequently found with 
imperative verbs.^ In order to communicate the iterative use of the present, 
it is often helpful to supply the words “keep on," *customarily," *normally," 
or “always” (in many cases, the context itself includes such words). 
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e° MOAAGKIC minter Eig TO TOP (Matt 17:15) 
He often falls into the fire 
It is clear that the context, not the verb itself, determines its specific usage. Note that 


the word “often” (toAAdKic) communicates the repeated nature of the action. 


° vNOTED@ Sic toO cappórtou, anodSekate nàvta doa ktrõpa (Luke 
18:12) 


I fast twice a week; I give a tenth of everything I get 


It was the customary or habitual pattern of the Pharisees to fast and tithe. 


e Opeic dEL tQ TIVEÜHATI TO Qylo Avrinintete (Acts 7:51) 
You are always resisting the Holy Spirit 


Again, the iterative nature is helped by the use of the word “always” (dei). 


° nueic SE KNPVOOOPEV Xpiotóv éotaupopévov (1 Cor 1:23) 
but we preach Christ crucified 


° TOC Ó Ev AUTO LEVOV OLX apaptavet (1 John 3:6) 
No one who abides in him keeps on sinning (ESV)°”" 


Gnomic Present 


The present tense-form is sometimes used to make a statement that is 
timeless (omni-temporal), universal, or generally true. Consequently, “this 
use of the present occurs in proverbial statements or general maxims about 
what occurs at all times.”™? A similar (but slightly distinct) use is found in 
“generic or indefinite statements, which relate what occurs generally or at 
any time."?? In distinction to the iterative (repeated or customary) use of 
the present which indicates a reoccurring action, the gnomic use of the 
present refers to a timeless or general fact, not limited to a particular place 
or time.” Because God is eternal and unchanging, truths associated with 


God's character are often found in this category. In translation, the words 
“always” and “ever” (or “never”) are sometimes supplied. 


e nv óévópov ayabov kapnoùc KaAodg nowi (Matt 7:17) 
every good tree produces good fruit 


° OÚX Ó ÜWIOTOG EV XEIPOTLOLMTOIG KATOIKEI (Acts 7:48) 
the Most High does not dwell in sanctuaries made with hands 


e° iAapov öornv Ayand ó Beög (2 Cor 9:7) 
God loves a cheerful giver 


This is clearly a general truth and sounds proverbial. The idea is that God always 
loves a cheerful giver. 


e Exaotoc ÔÈ NEIPALETAL nò tG idiac Eruduniag (Jas 1:14) 
But each person is tempted . . . by his own desire (ESV) 


° Ó OLOAOYOV TOV UOV Kal TOV TTATEPA £yev (1 John 2:23) 
Whoever confesses the Son has the Father also? 


Instantaneous Present"? 


This use of the present tense-form involves an action that is done, not 
progressively as is typical of the present indicative, but instantaneously 
(similar to some uses of the aorist tense-form). Note that the action is still 
performed at the present time (not the past) but is perfective (aoristic) with 
regards to the aspect. Because the Greek verb system does not have a tense 
to communicate the perfective aspect (i.e., an action completed or viewed 
as a whole) in the present time, the present tense-form at times functions in 
that capacity. Consequently this use of the present tense-form 
communicates an action that is done in the present time but is completed at 
the moment of speaking. Thus, the aspect of the verb is suppressed and the 
time of the action becomes prominent. This category is lexically influenced 
because certain verbs, such as verbs of saying and thinking, are commonly 
used in this category. Some grammars refer to this as a “Performative 
Present” because the verb accomplishes or performs an action by the very 
fact that it is spoken.””” 


° OpKiCw oe TOV Beöv, ur] ue Baoaviong (Mark 5:7) 
I adjure you by God, do not torment me (ESV) 


e TIATEP, EVYAPLOTA oot OTL rjkouoóG pov (John 11:41) 
Father, I thank You that You heard Me 


° TAPAYYEAAG oot Ev OVOLATL Troo0 Xpiotod (Acts 16:18) 
I command you in the name of Jesus Christ 


e Kaíoapa énuaAodpon (Acts 25:11) 
I appeal to Caesar!>°® 
° ovviotnpi 68 OLIV Poißnv tv adeAQnv ñuóv (Rom 16:1) 


I commend to you our sister Phoebe??? 


Notice several features from these examples. First, most of the 
instantaneous (or performative) uses of the present tense-form are in the 
first person.° This category should not be confused with the historical 
present (which often uses Àéyo in the present tense) but is different in at 
least two ways: (1) the historical present typically uses the third person, and 
(2) is typically used in a narrative that is translated as a past event. Second, 
the instantaneous present accomplishes the act by the very fact that it is 
uttered or takes place in the act itself. For example, Paul's appeal to Caesar 
was accomplished by stating that he appealed to Caesar. Likewise, Phoebe 
receives a commendation from Paul by the fact that he says he *commends" 
her. 


Historical Present 


The present tense-form is sometimes used (especially in historical 
narratives) to describe a past event which: (1) adds vividness to the event, 
drawing the reader into the story; or (2) gives literary prominence to some 
aspect of the story (e.g., change in setting/scene or introduction of new 
characters). Because the expected tense-form in narratives is the aorist, the 
use of the present is striking, highlighting something in the story. This could 
be done intentionally (to highlight some aspect of the narrative) or 
stereotypically (to add color to the story). Because the verb Aéyei is used so 


often in narratives to introduce direct or indirect discourse, it has become a 
stereotyped idiom, no longer carrying any interpretive weight. Finally, the 
historical present will always be found in the third person (singular or 
plural, typically with verbs of action), is most common in the Gospels of 
Mark and John, and is translated as a simple past tense.°°' 


° kai EPXETAL POG TOÙG patr ác kai EDPIOKEL AVTOVG KAHEDÖOVTOG, 
Kai Aéyet 1 ITétpo (Matt 26:40) 
Then He came to the disciples and found them sleeping. He asked 
Peter 


° kai eiomopevovtat cic Kawapvaovp (Mark 1:21) 
Then they went into Capernaum 


The use of the present tense-form highlights a new location. 


° Kai EPXOVTAL MEPOVTES TIPOG AVTOV TIAPAAUTIKOV (Mark 2:3) 
Then they came to Him bringing a paralytic 


The use of the present tense-form highlights new participants into the narrative. 


e kai ¿Abey EKEIDEV kai Epyetar eic THV TATPISA AVTOD, Kal 
akoAovBovovw abt oi paroi adTOD (Mark 6:1) 
He went away from there and came to His hometown, and His 
disciples followed Him 


The use of the present tense-form highlights a change in location. 


° TH emavplov BAéne TOV Inoobv épyópevov rpóc avTOV (John 1:29) 


The next day he saw Jesus coming toward him (ES V)°% 


Tendential Present’ 


The tendential use of the present tense-form (non-past imperfective aspect) 
is found in contexts where an action was begun, attempted, or proposed, but 
not completed. Thus, the action can be one that is being attempted but will 
not be completed or one that is being contemplated but may or may not be 
carried out. The use of the present tense-form is consistent with its 
imperfective or progressive aspect which views the action as in progress 
without regard to whether it is completed or not.” Indeed, oftentimes the 


action is attempted, but not completed (although there are some 
exceptions). The words “trying,” “attempting,” “going,” or “intending” can 
be supplied in English to express the tendential idea. 
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e° ETTDVHÄVETO Tap AUT@V TOD ó Xpiotóc yevvätaı (Matt 2:4) 
he... asked them where the Messiah would be born 


e ià TIOIOV AVTAV Epyov eve AlWaCete; (John 10:32) 
for which of them are you going to stone me? (ESV) 


Notice that the Jews were not actually stoning Jesus as he spoke these words but it is 
something the Jews were contemplating at that time. 


° KÜpte, OÚ LOU VINTTEIG TOÙG TOdac; (John 13:6) 
Lord, are You going to wash my feet? 


As a mere question (“Lord, are you washing my feet?"), this statement makes little 
sense because it is something that Peter would have known (unless the focus is not on 
the action of the verb but on the pronouns— Lord, you are washing my feet?”). 


e° AYVO@V OTL TO xprjotóv TOD 0200 eig HETAVOLAV oe yery (Rom 2:4) 


not recognizing that God’s kindness is intended to lead you to 
repentance? 


° OITIVEG Ev VOL óucaobo0e (Gal 5:4) 
You who are trying to be justified by the law 


It is clear from the context that the Galatians are not being justified by the law since 
such a statement would run contrary to Paul's main argument of the epistle. Instead, 
he is arguing that they are trying or attempting to do that which is, in fact, 
impossible.^^ 


Futuristic Present 


The present tense-form is sometimes used to describe a future event. 
Unlike the tendential use which indicates that something is attempted, this 
use usually has the connotation of immediacy or certainty. ^? The future 
sense can be indicated by “explicit adverbial modifiers” or is “implicit in 
the larger context.”°° The reason the present tense-form is used in this way 
may be to add vividness or indicate certainty of the future event (though 
this is not always the case). It is often used with verbs of action that involve 


anticipation (e.g., €pxopat) and is sometimes used for prophetic utterances 
(especially when spoken by Jesus). 


° jito000v OLK EXETE TAPA tà rapi DU@V t Ev toic OVpavoic (Matt 
6:1) 
you will have no reward from your Father in heaven 


e LETH tpeic rjuépag Eyetpopan (Matt 27:63) 
After three days I will rise again 


° náv Épyopi kai TAPAANLWOLAL opc TLPOG ELaUTOV (John 14:3) 
I will come back and receive you to Myself 


Notice that present tense £pxoynan is paralleled with the future tense rtapaAruWonan. 
This use probably signals the certainty of Jesus's return for His people. 
° Unt&yo Kai Epyopan rpóc Duäc (John 14:28) 
I am going away and I am coming to you 


As seen from the English translation, this idiom (a present used as a future) is also 
found in English. When Jesus says this statement, it is clearly a future event (*I will 
go away and I will come to you"). 


° val, Épyopat tay (Rev 22:20) 
Yes, I am coming quickly 


Again, Jesus’s return is a future event. ^? 


Perfective Present? 


An infrequent use of the present tense-form is to express the present state 
of a past action (which is normally found with the perfect tense-form). This 
can be based on lexical reasons (e.g., r|Ko, a present tense-form verb, which 
means “I have come") or on contextual factors (e.g., A€yel used to introduce 
an OT quotation). 


° üm£youot TOV piobòv aótóv (Matt 6:2) 
they have received their reward (ESV) 


° einev è Mapiàyp rtipóc tov &yyeAov, I1dc¢ Zotar toto, érei üvópa 
où ywooko; (Luke 1:34) 


Mary asked the angel, *How can this be, since I have not been 
intimate with a man?" 


° "Hoaiac yàp Atyeı, Kopie, tic éntoteuoev tfi ákofj ñu@v; (Rom 
10:16) 
For Isaiah says, *Lord, who has believed our message?" 


Paul quotes the OT (Isa 53:1) because he believes that it not only was authoritative in 
the past, but also for the present circumstances for the church at Rome. More often, 
OT quotations are introduced with the formulaic perfect tense-form yéypontai (“it 
has been written" or “it stands written"). 


° Ò vidc ToD Heod iker kai ó£6okev nuiv óuivoiav (1 John 5:20) 
the Son of God has come and has given us understanding 


Notice that fjkeı (present tense-form) is parallel to 6éócxev (perfect tense-form).°”* 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 


The imperfect tense-form carries the same aspectual significance as the 
present tense-form (imperfective aspect).? That is, it portrays that action as 
progressive, internal, or incomplete. In contrast to the aorist tense-form 
(perfective aspect), it views the action from within as opposed to viewing it 
as a whole or in summary fashion.^? Some view the difference between the 
imperfect and the aorist as similar to the difference between a video and a 
picture.°”* The imperfect is like a video in the sense that it is ongoing action 
in progress whereas the aorist is like a picture giving a complete 
presentation of the event without describing how it actually unfolded. The 
time of the imperfect is almost always past time due to the fact that it does 
not occur outside of the indicative mood. Remember, the imperfect is one of 
three tenses (together with the aorist and pluperfect) that contain an 
augment in the indicative mood. Because the aspect of the imperfect is the 
same as the present, the categories here are basically the same as those 
found with the present tense-form. The majority of the imperfect uses in the 
NT are found in historical narratives, and especially the Gospel of Mark. 
There are 1,682 imperfect indicatives in the NT. 


Progressive Imperfect” 


This basic use of the imperfect portrays an action (or state) in the past that 
is in progress from the perspective of the author. In other words, “it portrays 
a specific situation (action or state) viewed as it is going on. . . . [This] 
produces either vivid narration of a situation in the past or the presentation 
of an occurrence in close simultaneity with another situation in the past.”°”® 
In a narrative context, “the imperfect highlights the manner of the 
occurrence while the aorist merely relates the fact of it." Some of the uses 
may indicate that the action began in the past and continued for some time 
(= durative use).°” 


° OELOLOG HEYAG EYEVETO £v TH BoÀGoon . . . ADTOG 62 EKABEVSEV 
(Matt 8:24) 
a violent storm arose on the sea... but He was sleeping 


° £6iónokev yàp tobc uqÜ9ntüç AUTOU Kal ÉAgyev alToig (Mark 9:31) 
For He was teaching His disciples and [was] telling them. 


° Kai TtoÀÀoi TAOVOLOL EBaAAov rtoAAa (Mark 12:41) 
Many rich people were putting in large sums 


° fjo010v, £mvov, éyapovv, éyapícovto, &ypi ng riuépac eiofjA0&v 
N@e eig tv xiBotóv (Luke 17:27) 
they were eating, they were drinking, they were marrying, they 
were being given in marriage, until the day that Noah entered the 
ark (NASB). 


° Ou rtáviec €60EaCov Tov Ogóv Ertl TA yeyovón (Acts 4:21) 
for all were praising God for what had happened (ESV)°” 


Inceptive Imperfect?” 


The imperfect tense-form (past imperfective aspect) is often used to 
emphasize the beginning of an action (or, less common, a state). This 
inceptive nuance is communicated by the lexical meaning of the verb and 
the context. Because of the progressive aspect, the implication is that the 
action, after it began, continued for some duration. In contrast, the inceptive 
use of the aorist, while also stressing the beginning of the state (or, less 


common, action), does not imply that the state continued. Like many of the 
various uses of the imperfect, this use is common in narratives and often 
indicates a shift in topic or a change in the action. In order to communicate 
this use, *began" or “started” is usually added to the English translation. 


° üyyeAov rtpoof|A00v Kal óu]kóvouv CVT (Matt 4:11) 
angels came and began to minister to Him (NASB) 


e kaðicac 68 ék TOD TAOIOU EÖLSAOKEV toU óyAouc (Luke 5:3) 


And He sat down and began teaching the people from the boat 
(NASB) 


e° Kai LÖOVTEG rtàvtec Steyoyyvdov (Luke 19:7) 
All who saw it began to complain 


e EENABOV ék tñç TIOAERG kai QpXovto TIPOG avTOV (John 4:20) 
So they left the town and began coming to him (NET) 


e &otr] kai nepıenatei (Acts 3:8) 
he stood and began to walk (ESV)*'! 


Iterative Imperfect 


The imperfect tense-form is also frequently used for repeated or customary 
action in the past. A distinction can be made between actions that are 
repeated over a short span of time versus actions that are customarily or 
regularly (habitually) done on a regular basis over a longer period of time. 
The meaning of the verb along with the context (e.g., adverbs noting a 
reoccurring action) determines whether or not the verb is used with the 
iterative force. The tense-form of the verb communicates an action that is 
portrayed by the author as in progress. Robertson reminds us, “Sometimes it 
is difficult to tell whether an act is merely descriptive or is a series.” This 
use of the imperfect can also have a literary function, explaining or 
supplementing the main narrative, thus indicating prominence in the 
discourse.” In English translation, the gloss “kept on,” “repeatedly,” “used 
to," *were accustomed to," *customarily," or *continually" is often added to 
convey this use of the verb. 
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° kað’ NHEpav Ev TO iepo ¿kaðeçóunv ói5G0kov (Matt 26:55) 
Every day I used to sit [customarily], teaching in the temple 


e £óió60v toic paðntaic [a0100] (Mark 6:41) 
He kept giving [the loaves] to His disciples? 


° rpotov AVTOV oi nadntai Aéyovrec, Paßßi, paye (John 4:31) 
the disciples kept urging Him, “Rabbi, eat something" 


e° xai fjpyovro POC AUTOV kai EAEYOV, Xaŭpe ó Baolkelg TOV 
'Touóaítov (John 19:3) 
And they repeatedly came up to Him and [repeatedly] said, 
“Hail, King of the Jews!" 


e ETEPOLG TE AOYOIC TIAELOOL SIELAPTUPATO Kai MAPEKAAEL KÜTOUG 
(Acts 2:40) 
And with many other words he solemnly testified and kept on 
exhorting them’ 


Tendential Imperfect”” 


The tendential use of the imperfect tense-form is similar to the present 
tense-form (both imperfective aspect) use but refers to the past time and is 
more common. It is found in contexts where an action was begun, 
attempted, or proposed, but not completed. This category can be divided 
into two subcategories: (1) actions attempted but not accomplished, or 
(2) actions desired or wished but not attempted. In the first case (something 
attempted but not accomplished) “the action is under way and an attempt is 
being made to succeed in it, but the effort is not consummated—the process 
is not brought to its conclusion."**? This use of the imperfect tense-form is 
consistent with its imperfective aspect which views the action as in progress 
without regard to whether it is completed. With this use, the words "trying" 
or "attempting" can be added to the English translation. The second 
subcategory (something desired but not attempted) “occurs with verbs of 
desiring or wishing and has the sense of ‘to be on the verge of wanting’, ‘to 
contemplate the desire, but fail to bring oneself actually to the point of 
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wishing.’”°® The words “going,” “intending, 
added to the English translation. 


Attempted Action 
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could,” or “would” can be 


° éói60vv aùtÕ £opupviouévov oivov: bc 6e oük £Aafev (Mark 
15:23) 


They tried to give Him wine mixed with myrrh, but He did not 
take it 


° £kobopev CUTOV, OTL ODK AKOAouBEl LEB’ æv (Luke 9:49; cf. 
Mark 9:38) 
we tried to stop him because he does not follow us 

e° Kad’ óneppoArv éótokov tr|v &xkAnoítav TOD 0200 Kal £rópOouv 
atv (Gal 1:13) 
I persecuted God's church to an extreme degree and tried to 
destroy it? 


Desired Action 


° EKAÄOLV KÜTO ETL TH ÖVOHATI TOD TTATPOG AVTOD Zoyaptav (Luke 
1:59) 
they were going to name him Zechariah, after his father 

e° ePovAopny Kai avTOc Tod àvOpcrou AKoDoaı (Acts 25:22) 
I would like to hear the man myself 


e 110EAov 6? napeivan rtipóc DUGG Gpu (Gal 4:20) 
I wish I could be present with you now (ESV)°"" 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


The future tense-form is somewhat of an anomaly among Greek verbs 
because it is regarded (at least by some) as aspectually neutral (though it is 
recognized by some as being closest to the aorist tense-form).”” For 
example, Fanning argues that “the future must be taken as a non-aspectual 


tense-category, indicating occurrence subsequent to some reference- 
point. "^? 

Similarly, Porter states that the future is distinct in that it does not 
constitute “a verbal aspect in its full sense." Instead, the future 
grammaticalizes the author's expectation regarding a possible event (similar 
to the uses of the various moods in Greek).”” Because an expectation 
relates to something that has not yet occurred, the future tense-form 
primarily refers to a future time frame from the author's perspective (or 
with participles, in relation to the time of the main verb's action). Although 
the future tense-form occurs outside the indicative mood, the non-indicative 
use of the future in the NT is extremely rare. For example, the future 
participle is found 12 times and the future infinitive is found only five 
times.” The future indicative occurs 1,609 times in the NT. 


Predictive Future 


The predictive use of the future is the most common use of the future 
tense-form and predicts a future event or at least indicates the expectation 
that something will take place from the author's perspective. Of course, 
“The objective certainty of the prediction depends on whether the speaker is 
deity or a person giving a divine pronouncement."*?7 


e TELETAL bE VIOV. . . AVTOC OWOEL TOV AAOV AVTOD ATIO TOV 
ALAPTLAV otov (Matt 1:21) 
She will give birth to a son . . . He will save His people from their 
sins 

° qÙTÒG Barrios DLAs Ev nveúpatı üylo (Mark 1:8) 
He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 


e LETH tpeic NHEPAC Avaoınostan (Mark 9:31) 
after three days he will rise (ESV) 

° Ànpuso0e Svvautv éreA06vtoc TOD ayiov TIVEDHATOG EM’ opc Kal 
£Éo£o0é pov LaptupEc (Acts 1:8) 


you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you, 
and you will be My witnesses? 


° ÀuOroetai Ó Latavac Ek TÄG quAakf|c abtoð (Rev 20:7) 


Satan will be released from his prison?? 


Imperatival Future^? 


The future tense-form is sometimes used to express a command. This is a 
common use in English. For example, a parent might say to a child, *You 
will clean your room!" This statement does not function as a prediction but 
as an imperative to the child and is virtually the same as saying, “Clean 
your room!" In the NT, this usage is most commonly found in the Gospels, 
especially Matthew. Because this use of the future was common in the OT, 
NT writers often quote such statements that support their teaching. The 
force of imperatival future is usually seen as being more emphatic than the 
imperative mood, containing a universal or timeless quality.9??! 


° OUK EKTEIPAOELG KUPLOV TOV Beóv cou (Matt 4:7; quoting Deut 
6:16; see also Luke 4:12) 
You shall not tempt the LORD your God (NKJV) 


e KUPLOV TOV HEÖV cou rtpookuvrjozig kai CUT@ póvo AATPEVOEIC 
(Matt 4:10; quoting Deut 6:13; see also Luke 4:8) 
You shall worship the Lord your God and him only shall you 
serve (ESV) 


° öç àv BEAN Ev uiv civar Mp@toc Eotaı oiv SodAoc (Matt 20:27; 
see also Matt 20:26; 23:11; Mark 10:44) 
whoever wishes to be first among you shall be your slave (NASB) 


° OÚ HOLXEDOELG, OD POVEDOELG, OÚ KÄEWEIG, OUK é£riOuprogte . . . EV 
TO AÓóyo tobto AVAKEMOAALODTAL [EV tà]: Ayanınoeıg TOV rtÀnolov 
cov Oç ocavtóv (Rom 13:9; quoting from the ten commandments 
and Lev 19:18) 


You shall not commit adultery, you shall not murder, you shall 
not steal, you shall not covet . . . all are summed up by this: You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself 


e Gyi01 £o£o0e, óu éyo Äyıög cip (1 Pet 1:16; quoting Lev 11:44) 


You shall be holy, for I am holy (ESV)*” 


Deliberative Future 


The deliberative use involves a question with the future tense-form that 
implies some amount of uncertainty as to the response. The person is not so 
much asking what will happen but if something can or ought to be done. 
Because someone is asking a question, the first person (singular or plural) is 
normally used. The aorist subjunctive occurs more often than the 
deliberative use of the future. The questions can be divided into real 
questions and rhetorical questions. 


Real Questions 
These questions ask for information (factual) or some sort of reply and can 
often be answered with a “yes” or “no” response. 


e ümeA8óvtec àyopácopev SNVAPIOV ótakoolov Qptouc kai 
S@oopeEV avdtoic mayeiv; (Mark 6:37) 
Should we go and buy 200 denarii worth of bread and [should we] 
give them something to eat? 
Note that the first verb (dyop&ownev) is a subjunctive which is parallel to the future 
indicative. 
° KÜpIE, Ei natáčopev Ev payaípn; (Luke 22:49) 
Lord, should we strike with the sword? 


Rhetorical Questions 

These questions challenge the reader to consider the implications and then 
to respond appropriately. Such questions are used to take the place of a 
direct assertion. Occasionally, these questions are used when the author is 
debating with himself (see the first example below). 


e° Kopie, rtpóc tiva &rteAevoópe0a; pata Gofjc aiw@viou £yew (John 
6:68) 
Lord, who will we go to? You have the words of eternal life. 


The direct assertion would be, *Lord, there is nowhere else for us to go." 


° ti oÚv Zpoünev; (Rom 6:1; see also 3:5; 9:14). 
What should we say then? 


e Tc £u Gnoopev Ev atr; (Rom 6:2) 
How can we. .. still live in it [= sin]? 


The direct assertion would be, “We cannot live in sin."9? 


Gnomic Future 


The future-tense form is (rarely) used to express a timeless truth or 
something that will happen if certain circumstances are met. The present- 
and aorist tense-forms are used more often to convey a gnomic idea. 


° HÓA yàp ÜTTEP ÖLKalov Tic Anodaveitaı (Rom 5:7) 
For rarely will someone die for a just person 


e ËKQOTOC yàp TO tov PopTiov BaoTtaoeı (Gal 6:5) 
For each one will bear his own load (NASB)*™ 


e üvti TOUTOU Katakeiwer ávOporoc [TOV] naépa Kai [trjv] ENTEPA 
kai TTPOOKOAANINOETAL TIPOG trjv YUVAIKA o toO, Kai čoovtar oi 
600 Eig oápxa uíav (Eph 5:31; quoting Gen 2:24) 

For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and [will] 
be joined to his wife, and the two will become one flesh? 


Progressive Future 


Occasionally, the future-tense form is used in contexts where an action that 
was being performed will continue into the future. This usage is especially 
obvious when the same verb is used first in the present and then in the 
future-tense form (see Phil 1:18 and 2 Thess 3:4 below). 


e Ó évapSápievoc Ev Univ Épyov Ayadov énteA£ost CYL ñuépoc 
XpiotoD Trooó0 (Phil 1:6) 
He who began a good work in you will [continue to] perfect it 
until the day of Christ Jesus (NASB) 


° Kai EV toto yatpo. GAAG Kal Xaprjoopan (Phil 1:18) 
And in this I rejoice. Yes, and I will [continue to] rejoice 


e ÖT à rapayyéAAopev [kai] rtoLeite Kai nowoete (2 Thess 3:4) 
that you are doing and will [continue to] do what we command’ 


SUMMARY 


Present Indicative 


eee as An action that is in progress or KÜpIE, o@oov, ATOAADPEVa (Lord, save 
Š ongoing. us! We are perishing!”; Matt 8:25 NRS V). 


5 An action that began in the past and an 08 Chap sai Ir 
Durative : : Devil has sinned from the beginning"; 
continues into the present. 
1 John 3:8). 
ICI oo aa aan NOAAAKIG minter EIG TO TOP (“He often falls 
p y 5 y into the fire”; Matt 17:15). 
customarily. 
A statement that is timeless (omni- |... <, ; — 
Gnomic temporal), universal, or generally (poy any mao CGO uven a 
anie , ; cheerful giver"; 2 Cor 9:7). 


An action that is done 
Instantaneous | instantaneously, usually by the very 
fact that it is spoken. 


A past event that adds vividness to 
en the event or gives literary Kol Epyetan npòç tob nadntäg (“Then He 
prominence to some aspect of the came to the disciples”; Matt 26:40). 
story. 
Tendential An action was begun, attempted, or | oitıveg Ev vöu@ ðtkaroðoðe (“You who are 
proposed, but not completed. trying to be justified by the law”; Gal 5:4). 
An action that will occur in the meter upa ipac évelpapan (After three 
Futuristic future (often adds vividness or days I will rise again"; Matt 27:63). 


certainty). 


A Emphasizes the present state of a ÄTLEXODOIV TOV HLOHOV avTAV (“They have 
Perfective : i : » 
past action. received their reward"; Matt 6:2 ESV). 


Imperfect Indicative 


An action in the past that is in Kai rtoAAoi rtÀo00101 £BaAAov TIOAAG 
Progressive | progress from the perspective of the | (*Many rich people were putting in large 


Kaícapa £nucaAobpon (“I appeal to 
Caesar!"; Acts 25:11). 


author. sums"; Mark 12:41). 


EET Emphasizes the beginning of an Eotn kai nepienáter (“He stood and began 
p action (or state). to walk"; Acts 3:8 ESV). 
: Repeated or customary action in the earo tor, pavio: [ab a l ( He kepi 
Iterative giving [the loaves] to His disciples”; Mark 
past. 6:41) 


EÖL@OKOV TV EKKANOIAV TOD 0200 koi 
An action was begun, attempted, or | é€mop8ovv qútñv (“I persecuted God's 
Tendential A wen 
proposed, but not completed. church... and tried to destroy it”; Gal 
1:13). 


Future Indicative 


avtoc Barrios Dds Ev nvevpatı ayia 
Predictive A future event is predicted. (*He will baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit"; Mark 1:8). 


äyıoı Éozo0e, óu Ey@ yi ein (^ You 
Imperatival | Expresses a command. shall be holy, for I am holy"; 1 Pet 1:16 
ESV). 
: 5 A question (real or rhetorical) is Ttc ETL GQoopev Ev odTH; (“How can we 


HÖALG yàp únèp Sikatov Tic ANTOoHaveitan 
Gnomic Expresses a timeless truth. (“For rarely will someone die for a just 
person”; Rom 5:7). 


ae An action that was being done will | àAAà kai yaproopon (“Yes, and I will 
Š continue into the future. [continue to] rejoice”; Phil 1:18). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) parse each underlined verb and 
(2) determine the specific use of the verb based on its tense-form and 
context. 

1. ó 6€ 'Inoo0c éotorra (Matt 26:63). 

2. Kal £000 TO TIVEDHA OVTOV EKBGAAEL eic thv ëpnpov (Mark 1:12). 


3. Kal TTPOEAH@V pukpóv Eruntev m tfj; yfjg koi mMpoonvyeto (Mark 
14:35). 

4. oÚK AHNOW ÓLAG ópoavouc, Epxonat POG DUGG (John 14:18). 

5. nÕG Kpıvel ó Beög TOV KOOLOV; (Rom 3:6). 

6. napayiverar ó ‘Inoodc . . . npòç TOV Tadvvnv tod porroOfvot Urt 
ato. ó 68 Iwävvng diek@Avev avtov (Matt 3:13-14). 

7. 6 yàp BEd ómeípaotóg EOTIV kakóv, neper SE AUTOG OVSEVa (Jas 
1:13). 

8. £o£o0& 00V opeic TEAEIOL óc Ó TATHP DU@V ó oópávioc TEAEIÖG EOTIV 
(Matt 5:48). 

9. Kal TolavTaIc rTtapapoAoic rtoAAoic EAGAEL QOtolç TOV Aóyov (Mark 
4:33). 

10. omAayyviCopat émi TOV ÓyAov, óu HSN NHEPAL TPEIG npoopévovoiv pot 
Kai obK Éyovuo Ti 0Qyoouv (Mark 8:2). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


aitia, ñ 

ÖTTAG 

ATIEX@O 
QpyÚpuov, TO 
VEVEG, ñ 

yÉVOG, -OUG, TO 
YEWPYOG, O 
YOVEUG, -£@G, Ó 
SLALAPTUPOLAL 
didayn, ñ 
EKATOVTÄPYTIG, -ou, Ó 
EYIOTNHL 
NYEL@V, -óvoc, Ó 
BEpica 

'Icaók, Ó 

ix8uvc, -0oc, Ó 
KaBiot LL 
KOWOVIG, ñ 
AATPEV@ 
HETAVOEO 
HVNHOVEU@ 
VIOTEVM 
EVAOV, TO 
TIPOAYO 
TpooTION pL 
TO À €O 

oknvń, ri 
O00QÓG 

OTPED@ 
OvVESPLOV, TO 
TEPAG, -ATOG, TO 
TILAW 
TOOODTOG, -AUTN, -o0tov 


cause, reason, accusation (20) 
all, everybody, everything (34) 
I have received, am distant (19) 
silver, money (20) 

generation, family, decent (43) 
race, descendent, family (20) 
farmer (19) 

parent (20) 

I solemnly urge, exhort, warn (15) 
teaching [as content] (30) 
centurion, captain, officer (20) 
I stand by, appear (21) 
governor, ruler, leader (20) 

I reap, harvest (21) 

Isaac (20) 

fish (20) 

I bring, appoint (21) 
fellowship, communion (19) 

I serve, worship (21) 

I repent (34) 

I remember, think of, mention (21) 
I fast (20) 

wood, tree, cross (20) 

I lead out (20) 

I add (to), increase (18) 

I sell (22) 

tent, booth, tabernacle (20) 
wise, clever, skillful (20) 

I turn, return (21) 

Sanhedrin, council (22) 
wonder (16) 

I honor, revere (21) 

so great, so large, so many (20) 


TPEX@ 

Tpogn, ñ 
ÜTtOKOÜQ 
ÖTINPETNG, -ou, Ó 
xıAlapyog, Ó 
xpeia, ñ 

woel 


I run (20) 

food, nourishment (16) 

I obey, follow (21) 

servant, helper, assistant (20) 

military tribune, high ranking officer (21) 
need, lack, necessity (49) 

as, like, about (21) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


AyaAAlaoıg, ñ 
aivéo 
órmtoó£yopot 


&qeAótr|G, -NTOG, ñ 


óaueptéo 
óopeà, ñ 
Kadotı 
KATAVÜOOOHAL 
KAQOIG, -£@G, ñ 
KAd@ 

KOlVÓQ 

KTÄHA, -OTOG, TO 
HAKPOV 
HeTaAanßavo 
ópoO8upnaCóv 
TUNPAOK@ 
Ttpookaptepéo 
OKOALOG 
TPLOKIALOL 
ÖTTAPEIG, -E@G, ñ 
YAP 


gladness, great joy (5) 

I praise (8) 

I accept (7) 

humility, simplicity, sincerity (1) 
I distribute (11) 

gift (11) 

as (6) 

I am pierced, stabbed (1) 
breaking (2) 

I break (14) 

communal, common (14) 
possession (4) 

far away (10) 

I share, partake of (7) 

with one mind/purpose (11) 

I sell (9) 

I am devoted to, continue in, hold fast to (10) 
crooked, dishonest (4) 

three thousand (1) 

property, possession (2) 
because of, for the sake of (9) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Acts 2:37—47 


37 Axovoavtec è katevüyroav tr|v kapótav etróv TE TIPOG Tov ITétpov Kai 
Tove AoutoDc àrtootóAouc, Ti rtoujoouev, ávópec AdEAgoti; *?TIétpoc SE 
Ttpóc avtovc, Metavonoate, [onotv,] kai Bortuo0ñto Ékaotoc ðv ém TO 
óvóuau Inood Xpioto eic &ogot TOV AHAPTI@V æv kai Anpueo0e thv 
ó6opeàv TOD ayiou TIVEUHATOC. ? piv yap EOTIV ñ érayyeA(a kai toic TEKVOIC 
Op Ov Kai rt&otv toic eic HAKPAV, óoouc AV TIPOOKAAEONTAL KUPLOG ó BEd 
ruv. 4 &vépoic TE Aóyotc nÀetoot SIELAPTUPATO kai rrapekáAet AUTOUG 
Aéyov, Xo0nre And tfj yeveäc tc OKoALÄG TauTnc. ^ oi LEV obv 
amodeSapevol tóv Adyov avtod éparto0rjoav kai rrpooetéOroav év TH 
fiuépa éxeivyn Woyai oti TpLoxiAuan. 22 rjoav SE MPOOKAPTEPODVTEG TH 
rax TOV ATOOTOAMV xai TH KOWOVIG, TH KANDEL TOD ÄPTOL kai rai 
mpooevxaic. *’Eyiveto 68 néon Yox eópoc, TTOAAA TE TEPATA Kai ONPETA 
Stà TOV &mootóAov Eyiveto. “TdvtEc 68 oi TlOTEvOVTEC Toa Et TO AUTO 
Kai eixov &ravta Kowa ^ kai tà KTFHPATA Kal Tac ÜNAPEEIG énírpaokov kai 
sLeu£pılov abta n&ow Kabdt äv tic xpe(av eiyev: kað’ rjuépav te 
MpooKkaptepodvtec ópoOupaó0v ëv tà iep@, KAWVTEG TE KAT’ oikov áptov, 
HETEAAUPAVOV tpogfic Ev AYAAAIAOEL kai KPEAOTNTI kapótag * ALVODVTEG 
TOV HEOV kai EXOVTEG xóápiw TIPOG ÖAOV TOV Aaóv. Ó SE KÜPLOG TPOGETIBEL toDc 
OWLOHEVOUG ka" rjuépav ETL TO AUTO. 


Reading Notes?" 
Verse 37 


e akovoavtes (“When they heard") — Aor act ptc masc nom pl ġkoúvo 
(temporal). The aorist participle depicts the action from a perfective 
aspect, viewing the action as simply occurring. Whether the action is 
antecedent (“after they heard") or contemporaneous (“while/when they 
heard") depends on the context. 


° Katevbynoav (“They were pierced”) — Aor pass ind 3rd pl 
KATAVVOOOLAL. 


° trjv Kapdiav (“to the heart”) — This is an accusative of reference or 
respect which limits or specifies the action of the verb (“they were 
pierced with respect to the heart"). See LXX Ps 108[9]:16 where the 
dative is used with the same verb (katavevuypévov TH Kapölg). 


e te (“and”) — This term often functions similarly to 5€ or Kat and occurs 
mostly in Acts (about 70 percent of all occurrences). Robertson states, 
“It seems certain that Te, indicates a somewhat closer unity than does 
Kal... . It is something additional, but in intimate relation with the 
preceding."608 


° tov IIétpov (“Peter”) — Remember that sometimes proper nouns have a 
definite article which need not be reflected in translation. 


° toujoopev (“[what] must we do") — Aor act sub 1st pl noro. This is the 
deliberative use of the subjunctive (it could also be described as a 
hortatory subjunctive used in a question).*? 


° avdpec adeAqot (“Brothers”) — dvdp_ec is a vocative noun and “is used 
throughout Acts (29 times) as a formal opening to a speech. When it is 
followed by another vocative noun identifying the referent [i.e., 
adeAgoi], it should be left untranslated."*!? 


Verse 38 


° IIévpoc 62 npög abtovcs (“Peter said to them") — The verb einev is 
omitted but implied from v. 37. 


e neTavonoate (“Repent”) — Aor act impv 2nd pl netavoeo. The context 
calls not for an attitude of repentance, but for a specific act of 
repentance. This distinction, however, is based on the context and not 
the aorist tense. The only other use of this verb as an aorist imperative 
in Acts is found in 8:22 where Peter calls for Simon the Sorcerer to 
repent of his wickedness (uetavonoov obv órió tfc kaktac oou TAUTNG). 
For other aorist imperatives, see Rev 2:5, 16; 3:3, 19. 


° onoiv (“said”) — Pres act ind 3rd sg onui. This word is placed in brackets 
by the editors of the UBS Greek NT because they were uncertain as to 
its authenticity. It is included in p74"4 (uncertain) X A C 81 630 1642* 
1704 1729 1891 vg. Because onoiv is located in various places (e.g., 


before and after petavorjoate) and because én or eine is also 
sometimes added, its originality is questioned. It was included because 
of the diversity of early testimony supporting the reading but enclosed 
in brackets because of the weight of codex B. Metzger adds, *Only [the 
reading with its omission] accounts for the rise of the other readings, 
for the absence of an explicit verb of saying prompted copyists to add, 
at various places, pnoív or én or eine; there is no good reason why 
any of these verbs, if original, should have been omitted or altered to a 
different verb. It ought to be noted also that elsewhere Luke 
occasionally dispenses with a verb of saying (25.22a; 26.28)."9!! 


° BantioOnte (“be baptized”) — Aor pass impv 3rd sg Barttio. Notice the 
switch between the second person plural imperative (uetavonoate) to 
this third person singular imperative. Barrett writes, "*uevavorjoare, 
which, in the plural, is presumably addressed to the whole house of 
Israel (v. 35), and Baruo0nto EKaotog buUdV, which is specifically 
directed to the individual members of the crowd."9? The aorist tense- 
form fits the telic nature of the verb. This verb could be classified as a 
permissive passive indicating that the command involves allowing 
someone else to baptize an individual (see also o@@nte in v. 40). 


° En tà óvópau (“in the name") — This is the only case of ¿ni being used 
in conjunction with the verb parco. Normally the preposition eig or 
ëv is used. The phrase ¿mì tà òvópatı, however, is used 14 times in the 
NT, including 9 times in Luke/Acts. It usually designates the authority 
by which an action is performed. 


° EIG AMEOL TOV åpaptiðv opóv (“for the forgiveness of your sins") — 
The preposition eig is often used to communicate purpose (“for”) but 
can also communicate grounds (“on the basis of”). See Wallace for a 
lengthy discussion of the theological significance of this phrase in its 
context.°'? The genitive Tv Guaptidv is an objective genitive (“[God] 
forgives sins"). 


° àÀnpuyeo6e (“you will receive") — Fut mid ind 2nd pl Aap Bava (predictive 
future). 

° tv Sopedv tod Aylov mvevpatos (“the gift of the Holy Spirit”) — The 
genitive phrase tod ayiov nveoparoc is in apposition to the noun trv 


óopeàv meaning that the gift itself is the Holy Spirit (“the gift, that is, 
the Holy Spirit"). 


Verse 39 


° oópiv (“for you") — Dative of possession (“the promise is yours.” This 
same category also applies to toig TEKVOIG uv and now toic ei 
uakpáv). The placement of this personal pronoun at the beginning of 
the sentence makes it emphatic. 


° TIL toic eic paKpav (“for all who are far off”) — The article toic turns 
eig pakpáv into a virtual noun. This phrase could refer to those Jews 
who were scattered but most likely is a euphemism for Gentiles.°'* 


° tpookoa2£ortat (“will call”) — Aor mid sub 3rd sg rpookaA£éopot. The 
subjunctive is used with the indefinite relative pronoun 6oouc Gv. 
Remember that the subjunctive mood does not communicate 
uncertainty (as if God may or may not call some) but rather 
indefiniteness (he will call some but we have yet to find out precisely 
whom). 


Verse 40 


e ETEPOLG Aöyoıg TÀetoo (“with many other words") — Adyotc is a dative 
of means (instrument). 


e ówpapróparo (“he testified") — Aor mid ind 3rd sg ó:euaptüpopar. 


° tapekàAa (“strongly urged") — Impf act ind 3rd sg napakoA£o. This is 
possibly an iterative use of the imperfect tense-form signifying 
repeated exhortation (he “kept on exhorting them," NASB; he 
"continued to exhort them," ESV). 


* 090r (“Be saved") — Aor pass impv 2nd pl ooo. The passive sense 


(“be saved”) is to be preferred over the middle connotation (“save 
yourselves," so ESV). 


Verse 41 


° pév obv (“So”) — There is debate as to whether the paragraph division 
should be placed between vv. 40 and 41 (HCSB; NKJV), vv. 41 and 42 
(NA?5; ESV; NIV), or vv. 42 and 43 (UBS®; NASB). Barrett argues for 


the first option based on “Luke’s use in v. 41 of pév oÚv . . . his usual 
method of resuming a narrative."9? 


° oi àmoóseGópevoi (“those who accepted") — Aor mid ptc masc nom pl 
àmnoó£youon (substantival). 


° €BantioOnoav (“were baptized”) — Aor pass ind 3rd pl Barttilw. 
° tpooetéOrnoav (“were added") — Aor pass ind 3rd pl npootidnnı. 


° Wuyai @oEl tpioyiàrar (“about 3,000 people") — This phrase functions as 
the subject of the preceding verbs. yuyaí (“souls”) is a synecdoche 
(part for the whole) for people (see also v. 43). 


Verse 42 


* "oav npooKaptspoüvteg (“they devoted themselves") — This is a 
periphrastic construction of the imperfect form of sipí in combination 
with the participle of rtpookaptepéo (pres act ptc masc nom pl). It is 
possible that this construction in its present context carries an iterative 
connotation (“they were continually devoting themselves," NASB; 
“And they continued steadfastly," NKJV). 


° th ói6ayf] TOV àmootóAov (“to the apostles’ teaching") — This is the 
first of four items to which the early Christian community devoted 
themselves. Each of these is in the dative case because the verb 
T"pookaptepéo takes its direct object in the dative (instead of 
accusative) case. Witherington suggests that “the breaking of bread" 
and “prayers” (note the plural; see below) further defines 
“fellowship.”°'® xv ànoot10Aov is a subjective genitive (“the apostles 
taught [others |"). 


° tfj kowovía (“to fellowship") — This could refer to the close mutual 
relationships among believers or the sharing of resources (see. v. 44) or 
both. 


e tij KA&ozt TOD Aptov (“to the breaking of bread") — This could refer to 
eating together generally or, more likely, is a reference to the Lord's 
Supper?" tod &ptov is an objective genitive (“[they] broke bread"). 


° tac npoocuyaic (“to prayers") — Because the definite article is given it 
is possible that this specifically refers to the Jewish prayers at the 


temple (see v. 46; 3:1). 
Verse 45 


° €yiveto ... 9ópoc (“fear came over") — Impf mid ind 3rd sg yivonan. It is 
possible that this construction in its present context carries an iterative 
connotation (“Everyone kept feeling a sense of awe,” NASB). One 
should be careful, however, of overinterpreting such verbs (as the 
NASB is prone to do). More likely it has a inceptive idea (so HCSB, 
ESV, NKJV, NRSV). 


° t&or] Yox (“everyone”) — This is probably dative of possession.*! 


° TTOAAA TEPATA kai onpela (“many wonders and signs") — These neuter 
plural nouns are the subject of the second use of €yiveto (which is 
singular). Remember that a neuter plural subject can take a singular 
verb. Note that the more common construction is *signs and wonders." 


° Sa TOV àmootóAov (“through the apostles”) — Instrumental genitive 
(intermediate agent). 


Verses 44—45 


° oi motevovtes (“the believers") — Pres act ptc masc nom pl mlotev@ 
(substantival). 


° €mi TÒ ab10 (“together”) — This phrase literally means “at the same 
[place]" (see Acts 1:15; 2:1, 47; 4:26). *The intent of using the phrase 
is to say something about the unity or togetherness of the early 
Christians, even if the precise translation may be debated. . . . It refers 
to a gathered group in harmony with one another.”°'? 


* eiyov (“had”) — Impf act ind 3rd pl £yo. This could be an iterative use of 
the imperfect tense-form (see also v. 45, eixev). 


° tà Ktrjpaxa (“their possessions") — The article is used as a personal 
pronoun (“their”). This term probably refers to their property (real 
estate) whereas Umapéeic refers to possessions. 


° énirtpaokov (“they sold") — Impf act ind 3rd pl nuipáoko. This could be 
an inceptive use of the imperfect tense-form ("they began selling," 
NASB; also with ówpépiov). Another possibility is to take it as an 


iterative imperfect. Polhill writes, “The imperfect tense is used, 
indicating that this was a recurrent, continuing practice."9?! 


° diepepidov (“distributed”) — Impf act ind 3rd pl ówapepíGo. This is an 
iterative use of the imperfect (the church would customary distribute 
goods with those who had need). 


Verse 46 


° kað’ rnpépav (“every day") — Distributive use of the preposition katà to 
form a common idiom meaning “daily,” “day by day,” or “every day” 
(also v. 47). 


° Ttpookaptepobvreg (“they devoted themselves") — Pres act ptc masc 
nom pl mpooKxaptepew (attendant circumstance). It is also possible that 
noav is understood (cf. v. 42). 


° KA@vtéEc ("broke") — Pres act ptc masc nom pl kAáo. Because these early 
Christians broke bread “every day" many note that this phrase does not 
refer to the Lord's Supper.9? 


° kat’ oikov (“from house to house") — Distributive use of the preposition 
KATÓ. 


° peteàápßavov (“ate”) — Impf act ind 3rd pl uevoAappóvo (iterative 
imperfect, “they repeatedly ate"). The verb means “share” or “partake 
of” and takes a genitive direct object (vpodofic). 

° £v ayaddıaoeı Kal AHEAdTNTı Kapdtac (“with gladness and simplicity of 
heart”) — The preposition governs both dative phrases (dative of 
manner). Kapdiac is an attributed genitive (sometimes called a reversed 
adjectival genitive) meaning *a simple heart." 


Verse 47 


° aivodvreg (“praising”) — Pres act ptc masc nom pl aivéo (attendant 
circumstance of peteAduBavov, v. 46). 


° Éyovteg (“having”) — Pres act ptc masc nom pl £yo (attendant 
circumstance of peteAduBavov, v. 46). 


° mpooetiBet (“added”) — Impf act ind 3rd sg mpooti®np. This is probably 
the iterative use of the imperfect tense-form. In v. 41 the aorist form 


was used (npooet£ednooav, “were added") because it referred to those 
who were saved and added to the church on a particular day (ev tř 
nnepa &ketvn), depicting the action from a perfective aspect as simply 
having occurred. In this verse, however, the context tells us that people 
were being saved and added to the church every day (ka0' npépav). 
Thus, it could be translated, *The Lord was continually adding to the 
church those who were being saved.” 


° TOVG ooCopé£voug (“those who were being saved") — Pres pass ptc masc 
acc pl oo6o (substantival). 


Chapter 9 


AORIST, PERFECT & 
PLUPERFECT INDICATIVES 


GOING DEEPER 


B ecause no two languages have identical grammatical and syntactical 
structures, it is often difficult to translate concepts from one language 
to another. This difficulty is sometimes seen when translating Greek perfect 
verbs into English. The Greek perfect tense-form is often described as 
conveying an action completed in the past that has continuing results. That 
is, the action itself is no longer being performed but the consequences of 
that action still exist in the present (in relation to the time of the author). As 
Zerwick notes, the perfect tense-form is used for “indicating not the past 
action as such but the present ‘state of affairs’ resulting from the past 
action."9* It is difficult, however, to convey such a meaning of the verb in 
English. Without knowledge of the Greek verbal system, the significance or 
emphasis of an author's use of the perfect can be lost in translation. 

For example, in John 16:33 Jesus states, *I have conquered the world" 
(€yo veviknka tòv kóopov). The meaning here is not merely that Jesus 
conquered the world, but that it is still under his conquest. Mounce 
comments, *The perfect tense . . . emphasizes the abiding nature of that 
victory."9? Based on this emphasis Carson explains, “The decisive battle 
has been waged and won. The world continues its wretched attacks, but 
those who are in Christ share the victory he has won. They cannot be 
harmed by the world's evil, and they know who triumphs in the end.”% A 
second example is found in 1 Cor 15:4: *He was raised on the third day 
according to the Scriptures" (eymyesptaı th NEPA TH Tpitn Kata TAC 
ypawac). Writing more than twenty years after Jesus’s resurrection, Paul 
indicates that Jesus “has been raised" (€ynyepto, perfect tense-form) from 


the dead. In the immediate previous context, Paul noted that Jesus “died” 
(amé8avev) and “was buried" (€ta@n). What is significant is that both of 
these verbs are in the aorist tense-form (perfective aspect). Thus, the use of 
the perfect is noticeably contrasted with these aorist verbs. Fee asserts, “The 
verb in this instance is a perfect passive (‘he has been raised’), implying 
that he was both raised from the dead and still lives.”°?” 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


In the previous chapter we looked at the various uses in the indicative 
mood for the present, imperfect, and future tense-forms. The purpose of this 
chapter is to explain the various nuances sometimes found in indicative 
mood verbs of the aorist, perfect, and pluperfect tense-forms. 
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AORIST INDICATIVE 


The aorist tense-form (perfective aspect) is used when the author wants to 
portray the action in its entirety or as a whole.9? In contrast, the present and 
imperfect tense-forms portray an action that is ongoing or is in progress. 
“The fundamental significance of the aorist is to denote action simply as 
occurring, without reference to its progress. . . . It states the fact of the 
action or event without regard to its duration."*? In narratives, the aorist is 
the most commonly used tense-form in the indicative mood and as such can 
be viewed as the unmarked or default form.9? The aorist tense-form 
(perfective aspect) often carries the main story of the narrative whereas the 
present and imperfect tense-forms (imperfective aspect) are used to 
introduce significant characters, background information, or to emphasize 
certain features of a story.°°' The time of the action for the aorist tense-form 
is usually in the past, which (according to the traditional view) is 
demonstrated grammatically by an augment (€Avoa = “I loosed”). Absolute 
time, however, is limited to the indicative mood. 

The aorist tense-form has suffered from misunderstanding and abuse, 
especially in preaching. It has often been touted from the pulpit that the 
aorist tense-form conveys a “once-for-all action.” Even a modern grammar 
asserts, “The aorist tense expresses punctiliar action.”° However, as Young 
rightly cautions, “The *punctiliar' or ‘point’ terminology should be avoided, 
since it can lead to the erroneous idea that the aorist refers to action that 
occurred at one particular moment of time.”°° The idea that the aorist tense- 
form conveys a once-for-all or punctiliar action is a confusion of a verb's 
type of action (Aktionsart) with aspect. The aorist tense-form only conveys 
the aspect of the verb which relates to the way in which the author portrays 
the action. In the case of the aorist, the action is portrayed as a simple action 
or as a whole. The tense-form, however, does not tell us how the action 
actually unfolded in history. For example, in Rom 5:4 Paul writes, *death 
reigned from Adam to Moses" (€BaotAevoev ó Oávatoç ano Aðàu HEXpPL 
Moboéoc). This text makes it clear that the action of the verb was not 
punctiliar since it spans many years (even centuries!). Paul's reason for 
using the aorist was not to communicate a once-for-all action, but to focus 
on the action as a whole (perfective aspect), without detailing how it 
actually unfolded in history. Another example is found in Rev 20:4 where 


John states that "they . . . reigned with the Messiah for 1,000 years" 
(€BaotAevoavy petà TOD Xpiotod yida Ern). In these cases, the aorist is used 
to present the action as a whole or in its entirety. 

When considering how to best interpret or translate a sentence or phrase, it 
is also important to remember that there are more factors to consider than 
merely the tense-form of the verb. Although the aspect is often the most 
significant feature regarding the function and meaning of a verb, as was 
highlighted in chapter 7, we must also consider lexical, grammatical, and 
contextual factors. Thus, the tense-form (aspect) of the verb cannot be 
analyzed in isolation but must take many other factors into consideration.°°* 
It is only when these other factors are considered that we can determine 
whether a nuanced meaning of the verb is intended.‘ In the case of the 
aorist tense-form, the context may indicate that the emphasis of the action 
of the verb is its inception, completion, or some other nuanced meaning. 
There are 5,919 aorist indicatives in the NT. 


Constative Aorist®® 


The most basic use of the aorist tense-form is to present the action as a 
whole (the perfective). The constative use focuses on the action in its 
entirety without regard to its beginning or end, or the length of time it took 
to accomplish the action.” Thus, the aorist does not communicate whether 
the action was momentary, repetitive, or having taken place over an 
extended period of time. Such nuances are only detected by the lexical 
nature of the verb and other features found in the context (such as adverbs 
or prepositional phrases, so-called *deictic indicators"), and not the aorist 
tense-form itself.5*? 


° oi rtatépeg NHO@V EV TH Ópet TOOT@ TTPOOEKDVNOAV (John 4:20) 
Our fathers worshiped on this mountain 


Notice that the action would have taken place repeatedly over a long period of time, 
but the function of the aorist is simply to represent the action in a summary fashion. 


e £vspeivev de Sietiav GAnv (Acts 28:30) 
Then he stayed two whole years 


° TIOAAAKIG ttpoeO£prv EABEIV rpóc opc, kai EKWADBONV &ypi TOD 

dedpo (Rom 1:13) 

I often planned to come to you (but was prevented until now) 
The context clearly indicates (primarily through the use of the word “often” 
[roAAärkıg]) that the actions took place repeatedly. 

° TIEVTÜKIG TEGOEPAKOVTA TIANA iav £Aapov (2 Cor 11:24) 

Five times I received . . . 40 lashes minus one 


Again, the action took place repeatedly but the aorist presents the action as a whole. 


° én£pewa TIPOG AVTOV rjuépag óekamévre (Gal 1:18) 
I stayed with him 15 days 


This is obviously not a once-for-all or punctiliar action because it took place over the 
course of two weeks.” 


Inceptive Aorist^^ 


The aorist tense-form is often found in contexts that emphasize the 
beginning of a state (or, less common, an action). This inceptive (or 
ingressive) nuance is communicated by the lexical meaning of the verb and 
the context. In contrast to the inceptive use of the imperfect, the aorist does 
not specify whether or not the action continued for some duration. In 
English, the inceptive idea can be expressed by the terms “began” (with 
action verbs) or *came/became" (with stative verbs).9^! 


° Ó &ÕEAPÓG oou ODTOG vekpóc ñv Kal €Gnoev (Luke 15:32) 
for this brother of yours was dead and has begun to live (NASB) 


e° edaKpvoev ó Inooöc (John 11:35) 
Jesus began to weep (NRSV) 


Many scholars have noted that this phrase is perhaps best translated, “Jesus burst into 
tears.”°* 


° IN ENÄOLTNOATE, xopic ñuóv EBaoWedoarte (1 Cor 4:8) 
Already you have become rich! Without us you have become 
kings! (ESV) 


° St DLAC ENTOYEVOEV TIAOVOLOG Ov, tva DHEIG TH £ketvou rrtoxeíq 
nAovrnonte (2 Cor 8:9) 
although He was rich, for your sake He became poor, so that by 
His poverty you might become rich?^ 
The second verb (rAovrronte) is an aorist subjunctive (thus no augment), but is also 


an inceptive aorist. 


° Ó TIPWTOG Kai Ó Éoyartoc, OC EYEVETO VEKPOG kai £Qosv (Rev 2:8) 


The First and the Last, the One who was dead and came to life°* 


Culminative Aorist?^ 


In contrast to the inceptive use of the aorist that emphasizes the beginning 
of an action or state, the culminative aorist emphasizes the cessation of an 
action or state. This usage can be detected by the presence of certain verbs 
whose lexical nature lends itself to this usage (i.e., verbs whose inherent 
meanings imply effort or a process) or by the context where an action was 
already in progress but the aorist verb signals its conclusion. It is often the 
case that the act was stopped more than that it was completed, though the 
lexical meaning of the verb and the context can signal completion as well. 
Such verbs are often translated with the English perfect tense. 


° oi 68 APXIEPEIG kai oi MPEOBUTEPOL čneroav tobG ÖxAoug (Matt 
27:20) 
The chief priests and the elders, however, persuaded the crowds 


e KATO ANOKAAUWIV £yvopítoOr pot TO pootripiov (Eph 3:3) 
The mystery was made known to me by revelation 


° éyó yàp £pa0v ëv oic eiut aùtápkng civar (Phil 4:11) 
for I have learned to be content in whatever circumstances I am 


° ñ OKOTIA £tóogAoosv toc óg8oApo0c aùtoð (1 John 2:11) 
the darkness has blinded his eyes 


e i600 EVIKNOEV ó Àéov ó EK THC quAf|c Tovda (Rev 5:5) 


behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, has 
conquered‘°” 


Gnomic Aorist 


Occasionally the aorist tense-form is used to communicate a timeless or 
universal truth. In this case, the verb does not communicate that a particular 
event or state occurred but that it does occur (all the time). As such, it is 
often used to express axioms or proverbs. Because of this nuance, the 
gnomic use of the aorist is typically translated with a present tense verb.9^ 


e° ¿mi THC MobDo£oc ka8£ópac EKAHLOAYV oi ypappateŭc Kai ot 
®apıooioı (Matt 23:2) 
The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses' seat (ESV) 


° EÖLKALWIN ñ oogía ATIO TAVT@V TOV tékvov avtc (Luke 7:35) 
wisdom is vindicated by all her children 


e ODÖEIG NOTE TV EAVTOD opka Eptonoev (Eph 5:29) 
no one ever hates his own flesh 

° üvét£U ev yàp Ó NALOG ODV tQ Koboovi kai é&rjpavev TOV xóptov 
Kai TO &vOoc AVTOD éGérteosv kai ñ EVTIPETIELA TOD TIPOOWTTOL 
avtod AN@AETO (Jas 1:11) 
For the sun rises with its scorching heat and dries up the grass; its 
flower falls off, and its beautiful appearance is destroyed 


° efnpavOn ó xóptoc kai TO Avdoc &&£rteoev (1 Pet 1:24) 
The grass withers, and the flower drops off‘ 


Epistolary Aorist 


The aorist tense-form is sometimes used in epistles whereby the author 
writes from the perspective of the readers.9? In this case, the present tense- 
form (*I am writing,") or the future tense-form (*I will send") is not used 
but rather the aorist tense-form is preferred (“I wrote" or “I sent"). So, 
although the author is currently writing something (or going to be sending 


someone in the future), by the time the recipients receive the letter, it will 
already have been written (or the person will have already been sent). 
Exegetically, this distinction is important because it makes a difference as to 
whether the author is referring to something that is currently being written 
(true epistolary aorist), something that was just written in the same epistle 
(e.g., Rom 15:15; Eph 3:3; 1 Pet 5:12), or something that was written in a 
previous epistle (e.g., 1 Cor 5:9; 2 Cor 2:3-4, 9; 7:12; 3 John 9). 


° OÚK Eypawa ôè vata, tva obtoc yévrtai Ev pot (1 Cor 9:15) 
I have not written this to make it happen that way for me 
The ESV, NASB, NIV and NRSV all translate the verb in the present tense (“I am not 
writing"). 

e (dete TINAIKOILG DEV ypáp pao Eypawa th ¿pñ yepi (Gal 6:11) 
Look at what large letters I have written to you in my own 
handwriting 

The ESV, NASB, and NRSV all have “I am writing" (the NIV states, “as I write"). 


e [Tüxıkov] Enepwa npòc uç (Eph 6:22) 
I am sending [Tychicus] to you 


As the bearer of the letter, Tychicus was still with Paul when the letter was being 
written. But, by the time the church in Ephesus read the letter, the sending of 
Tychicus would have been a past event (see also Col 4:8). 


° orouóatotépoc ov Énepya odtov (Phil 2:28) 
Therefore I have sent him all the more eagerly (NASB) 


° ¿yo ITabAoc Eypaya tH uñ xewt (Phim 19) 
I, Paul, write this with my own hand! 


Futuristic Aorist®” 


In a few cases, the aorist tense-form is used to describe events that have 
not yet taken place (i.e., future) as if they had already occurred. By using 
the aorist as a future, an author stresses the certainty of the event by 
picturing it as if the event was in the past (thus sometimes called the 
prophetic aorist). 


° €QVv uh Tic HEVN Ev epot, EBANON £&o óc tO KÀñuq Kai £&gpávOr 
(John 15:6) 
If anyone does not remain in Me, he is thrown aside like a branch 
and he withers 


Because these aorist verbs occur in the apodosis of a conditional statement, they 
necessarily will occur in the future. 


° EV tobto E808A00N ó natńp pov (John 15:8) 
My Father is glorified by this 


This verse could be translated, “My Father will be glorified by this” because of the 
following phrase which states, *that you produce much fruit and prove to be My 
disciples." 


° oc dE EÖLKALWOEV, TOUTOUG kai £66Saoev (Rom 8:30) 


and those He justified, He also glorified 


The glorification has not yet occurred but is considered certain. 


° nAdev KUpLoc év åyiaç uupi&oiv adtod (Jude 14) 
The Lord comes with thousands of His holy ones 


This is clearly future: *The Lord will come with thousands of His holy ones." 


° ÖTAV HEAAN OAATILEIV, kai £veAéo0r] TO HLOTNPLOV TOD 07200 (Rev 
10:7) 
when he will blow his trumpet, then God's hidden plan will be 
completed‘ 


Dramatic Aorist‘* 


In some contexts, the aorist indicative is used to refer to an event that 
recently occurred and thus has present consequences. “In this use an aorist 
of a verb of emotion or understanding appears in dialogue, expressing a 
state of feeling or of comprehension reached either in the immediate past or 
exactly contemporary with the utterance.”® Often contextual markers will 
be included, especially the adverbs of time such as ápu and viv. Typically, 
the perfect (and sometimes the present) tense will be used in the English 
translation. 


e° ‘H Ovyátrp pov Aprı ETEAEUTNOEV (Matt 9:18) 
My daughter has just died (ESV) 


e° £yvov ti nooo (Luke 16:4) 
I have decided what to do 


In the context, the unjust (but shrewd) manager makes a strategic decision that will 
help him in the future. This is a decision that just came to his mind. It is a past action 
that recently happened but is not limited to the past since his knowing continues into 
the present. 


° évéykare ONO TOV OWAPIOV àv émidoate vüv (John 21:10) 
Bring some of the fish that you have just caught (ESV) 


° Kadac rtpoéypana £v OAty@ (Eph 3:3) 
as I have briefly written above 


Paul could be referring to an earlier (unknown) letter but most interpreters take this as 
a reference to an earlier part of Ephesians (2:11—22). The HCSB favors this 
interpretation by supplying the word “above” to make that point clear. 


e üpu EYEVETO r| OWTNHPIA kai rj Sbvanıc kai ñ BaouAeta tod 0700 
NH@V xai ñ £&ovoía tod XpiotoO avtod (Rev 12:10) 
Now the salvation and the power and the kingdom of our God and 
the authority of his Christ have come (ESV)°* 


PERFECT 


The perfect tense-form (stative aspect) is often described as conveying a 
completed action in the past that has continuing results. That is, the action 
itself is no longer being performed but the consequences of that action still 
exist in the present (in relation to the time of the author). Thus, yéyporrtot 
(the perfect of ypàqo) does not so much mean “it was written" as “it stands 
written."9 The idea conveyed by the perfect is that what was written in the 
past has abiding consequences or implications for the recipients. 

As noted in chapter 7, the aspect of the perfect is described as stative, 
which is used when the author wants to focus on the state of being that 
results from a previous action (a combination of the perfective and 
imperfective aspects). Porter notes, “The perfect and the pluperfect tense 
forms occur in contexts where the user of Greek wishes to depict the action 


as reflecting a given (often complex) state of affairs." *? According to 
Wallace, with the stative aspect the “action is portrayed externally 
(summary), while the resultant state proceeding from the action is 
portrayed internally (continuous state).”®? Others have described the 
perfect tense-form as a combination of the aorist (completed action, 
perfective aspect) and the present (progressive nature, imperfective aspect) 
tense-form.° It is often the goal of the interpreter to determine which of 
these two features is being emphasized in a particular context." 

Although the perfect is less common than the present, imperfect, future, 
and aorist tense-forms, its presence is often more significant. ^^ Dana and 
Mantey comment, *It is best to assume that there is a reason for the perfect 
wherever it occurs."^9 Typically, the perfect tense-form is translated into 
English using the helping verb “have/has.” But because there is no English 
equivalent to the Greek perfect, this method is not always sufficient. For 
example, because the perfect often focuses on the resulting state, a present 
tense English translation is often preferred. Attention has to be given to the 
context and the inherent meaning of the verb to see how it is best translated. 
There are 839 perfect indicatives in the NT. 


Intensive Perfect** 


The intensive use of the perfect emphasizes the present state of the verb 
brought about by a past action. The focus is on the resultant state (stative 
aspect) rather than on the completed action. “When special attention is thus 
directed to the results of the action, stress upon the existing fact is 
intensified.”°® As such, it is usually best to translate this type of perfect 
with the English present tense.‘°°° 


° AMEWVTAL oot ai åuaptiar oou (Luke 5:20) 
your sins are forgiven you 


° obtoc yéÉypantar rradeiv TOV ypiotóv (Luke 24:46) 
Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer 

° YÒ n£níoeuka Ótt OD EL Ó ypiotóc 6 vióc toO 0700 (John 11:27) 
I believe You are the Messiah, the Son of God 


€i 68 AVACTAOIC VEKP@V OUK EOTIV, ODÖE Xpiotóc £yrjpyepran (1 Cor 
15:13) 


But if there is no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen 
(NKJV)5% 


óu A&yetc öt ITAo0016G ein Kal nenAodrnKka (Rev 3:17) 
Because you say, “I’m rich; I have become wealthy” 


Consummative Perfect‘® 


Whereas the intensive use of the perfect emphasizes the resulting state of a 
past action, the consummative use emphasizes the completed action that 
brought about the resulting state. In other words, “the accomplishment of 
the action is so emphasized that the resulting state is merely the vague 
condition of ‘the occurrence having actually taken place on a particular 
occasion or, more generally, at least once in the past.'"*? Verbs that fit into 
this category are often transitive in nature (i.e., they can take a direct 
object). It is usually best to translate this type of perfect with the English 
present perfect (“have/has” + past tense). 


ñ ríotiG cou o£ookév oe (Mark 10:52) 

Your faith has healed you 

¿opaka koi pepapróprika Ot OTIC &ouv ó vióc toD Beov (John 
1:34) 

I have seen and testified that He is the Son of God! 


tetéAecotat (John 19:30) 
It is finished! 


The lexical meaning (“finish”) and the perfect tense-form combine to emphasize the 
completion of Jesus's mission. 


OC NPOEIPNKAHEV Kal áp MAA Àéyo (Gal 1:9) 
As we have said before, I now say again 


TOV KAAOV àyóva ryoviopats, TOV ópópov TETEAEKA, tiv Trio tiv 
1£ujpnka (2 Tim 4:7) 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the race, I have 
kept the faith?" 


Dramatic Perfect” 


The perfect tense-form is sometimes used to vividly portray a past event or 
state of affairs. As Robertson explains, *Here an action completed in the 
past is conceived in terms of the present time for the sake of vividness.” 
This usage is similar to the historical present which describes a past event 
with the present tense-form by adding vividness to the event and draws the 
reader into the story or gives literary prominence to some aspect of the 
story. It is also similar to the dramatic use of the aorist which refers to an 
event that occurred recently, and thus has present consequences.°’* Due to 
the nature of the dramatic use of the perfect, it occurs exclusively in 
narrative contexts (sometimes the narrative is found in an epistle) and is 
usually translated into English as a simple past tense. 


° åneàbàv nénpakev návta 600 eiyev (Matt 13:46) 
he went and sold everything he had 


° T@avvns paprupei nepi aovtod Kal kékpayev (John 1:15) 
John testified concerning Him and exclaimed 


The fact that the perfect kéxpayev is paralleled with the historical present paptupet 
demonstrates its affinity with its use and meaning. 
° OÚK £oyr]ka veot TO TIVEDHATI pov (2 Cor 2:13) 
I had no rest in my spirit 
e Tpic epapótoOrv, ána& éÀuBQo0nv, tpic Evavdynoa, vuxOruepov Ev 
tà Bud nenoinka (2 Cor 11:25) 


Three times I was beaten with rods. Once I was stoned. Three 
times I was shipwrecked. I have spent a night and a day in the 
depths of the sea 


The previous three verbs are in the aorist tense-form. Paul seems to shift to the 
perfect to highlight his experience of being adrift at sea. 


° Kai NAdev kai eiANgev [tò BiBAtov] (Rev 5:7) 


He came and took [the scroll]°”° 


Present State Perfect? 


This category applies to certain verbs that are stative in nature with no 
implication of a previous act that produced the state. Verbs found in this 
category include oióa, £otnka, rénoi0o, and pépvnpon.®”” “The reason why 
such perfects have the same semantics as presents is frequently that there is 
very little distinction between the act and its results."?" Or to put it 
differently, “the results have become the act."?? Thus, this category is 
lexically influenced and verbs found in this category should be treated as 
virtual present tense-form verbs. 


° tac évtoAdc oidag (Luke 18:20) 
You know the commandments 


e° T| untnp oou Kal oi A6EAYOL oou &otrjkaotw čo (Luke 8:20) 
Your mother and Your brothers are standing outside 


° viv £yvoxapev OTL óotpióviov £yeic (John 8:52) 
Now we know You have a demon 


° oióa kai rértevopian év Kupio 'Inoo0 (Rom 14:14) 
I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus 


e énoivà 68 DUS OTL MAVTA pov pépvnoðe (1 Cor 11:2) 
Now I praise you because you remember me in all things®° 


Gnomic Perfect 


As with the gnomic use of the other tense forms, the perfect gnomic is 
used to communicate a customary or general truth. *The basic sense of the 
perfect is preserved in this use, but the ‘existing result of an antecedent 
occurrence' is not limited to a particular time or occasion; instead, it refers 
to a generic situation which could be true on numerous occasions."*! As 
such, it is often used to express axioms or proverbs. Some of the following 
examples may also fit into other categories (especially the intensive use of 


the perfect). Those examples which are found in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause could also be categorized as the futuristic use of the 
perfect.” 


° Ó 6€ ur] Motevav ñón Kekpıran (John 3:18) 
but anyone who does not believe is already judged 


° Ò 68 Ótakpivópievoc ¿àv gàyr| KataKeKpttat (Rom 14:23) 
But whoever has doubts is condemned if he eats (ESV) 


° yuvr] dEderTan ER 600v xpóvov (ñ ó avnp atc (1 Cor 7:39) 
A wife is bound as long as her husband is living 

e Katevórjoev yàp EQUTOV xai aMEATADBEV Kai EDBEWS éneAó0eto 
Omotoc ñv (Jas 1:24) 
for he looks at himself, goes away, and right away forgets what 
kind of man he was 


° à yap uc Hruntan, toto 6£600A 001 (2 Pet 2:19) 
For whatever overcomes a person, to that he is enslaved (ESV)*? 


Iterative Perfect 


When the context suggests that the action of the verb occurred at intervals, 
the verb is said to be an iterative perfect. This use could also be seen as a 
subdivision of the consummative use of the perfect which emphasizes the 
past action (rather than the resulting present state). As seen from the 
examples below, this usage occurs mostly in the Johannine corpus. 


e° HEOV ovdeic &opaxkev nonote (John 1:18) 
No one has ever seen God 

° Ò TIEUWAG HE ratr|p EKEIVOG HEHAPTÜPNKEV nepi ėpoð (John 5:37) 
The Father who sent Me has Himself testified about Me 


° ovdevi SeSovAEvKapeEV nonote (John 8:33) 
we have never been enslaved to anyone 


° ci Lev ObV àóiKÓ Kal áZuov Oavátou mértpayá TL, où TAPAITODLAL 
to amto8aveiv (Acts 25:11) 
If then I am doing wrong, or have done anything deserving of 
death, I do not refuse to die 


° Ó ñv àr àpyfic, 6 åknkóapesv, 0 éopákapev toic HPdaAnoIg ruv 
(1 John 1:1) 
What was from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have 
seen with our eyes 


“The state of affairs in which the disciples were in the very presence of the Lord 
occurred at repeated intervals for a period of three and a half years."^"* 


PLUPERFECT 


The pluperfect (past stative aspect) can be described as *a past state of 
affairs constituted by an action still further in the past.”°® That is, when a 
narrator is telling a story, that story is already a past event. But when the 
narrator needs to describe something that took place prior to this narrative, 
then the pluperfect is often used. For example, in Luke 8:2 we read that 
among the women who had been cured of evil spirits and diseases was 
“Mary (called Magdalene) from whom seven demons had come out" 
(É&&AnA00&D). As the author narrates the story, he explains that Jesus 
traveled from town to town preaching the gospel using past-referring verb 
forms. But in order to describe an event that occurred before these past 
events he uses the pluperfect. 

The aspectual significance of the pluperfect is similar to that of the perfect. 
Both tense-forms emphasize the resulting state of a previous action or 
event. The main difference relates to time. Whereas the perfect typically 
indicates the present state of a past event (from the perspective of the 
author) the pluperfect indicates the past state of a past event. It is 
possible, however, that the results of the past action continue into the 
present (from the perspective of the author) but such conclusions are 
reached based on other features in the context and not from the tense-form 
of the verb. 

The pluperfect occurs only in the indicative mood and is used only 86 
times in the NT (not including pluperfect periphrastic constructions which 


consist of the imperfect form of sipi + perfect participle). While the 
pluperfect is not a common tense form, where it does occur it is fairly easy 
to recognize due to the fact that the form includes: (1) an augment;^" 
(2) reduplication; and (3) a distinct variable vowel diphthong (e.g., 
EAEÄUKEINEV). 


Intensive Pluperfect^*? 


Like the intensive perfect, the emphasis of the intensive pluperfect is on 
the results brought about by a past action. With the pluperfect, however, 
both action and the results are in the past. “The focus here is upon a state 
which existed in the past, with implications of a prior occurrence which 
produced it.” This use is different from the aorist because the aorist does 
not give information about the resulting state of a past action. It is usually 
best to translate this use as a simple past tense.9? These verbs are usually 
found in historical narratives. 


° ci 6€ EYVOKEITE TI éouv (Matt 12:7) 
If you had known what this means 

° fjyayov abtov Éoc óopóoc toO Ópouc $Ç’ OD ñ NOALG okoóóprro 
avtav (Luke 4:29) 


They . . . brought Him to the edge of the hill their town was built 
on 


e TIPXOVTO répav tñç BaAdoons eic Kaogapvaoop. Kai OKOTIA HSN 
EYEYOVEL kai OUT@ EANALBEL rtpóc a tobc ó INooüg (John 6:17) 
[They] started across the sea to Capernaum. It was now dark, and 
Jesus had not yet come to them (ESV). 


The first pluperfect is intensive because it focuses on the resulting state but the 
second (£ArÀ00&) is consummative because it focuses on the action. 


e éG6fjA0ev Ó veOvrkogc . . . | ÖWIG AVTOD covóapío repieó£óeto 
(John 11:44) 
The dead man came out... with his face wrapped in a cloth 


e TOAPEBEVTO KÜTOUG tQ Kupio eic OV NETLOTEDKELOAV (Acts 14:23) 


they committed them to the Lord in whom they had believed?! 


Consummative Pluperfect^* 


This use of the pluperfect emphasizes the completion of a past action 
rather than the results brought about by that action (7 intensive pluperfect). 
It is usually best to translate the consummative pluperfect with an English 
past perfect (“have/had” + verb). The Fourth Gospel often employs this use 
of the pluperfect, and it usually occurs with active transitive verbs. 


e $eda@ket 6? Ó TTAPAÖLSOUG aD tóv OVOONLOV abtoic (Mark 14:44) 
His betrayer had given them a signal 


e° oi pantai atoO ANEANALHELOAV eic THY TOALV (John 4:8) 
His disciples had gone into town 


e° ón yàp ovver£deivto oi Touóotot (John 9:22) 
since the Jews had already agreed 


e idov avnp Ai0toy evvodyoc.. . óc EANADBEL TIPOOKULVTIO@V EIG 
TepovooAnyu (Acts 8:27) 
There was an Ethiopian man, a eunuch . . . [who] had come to 
worship in Jerusalem*? 


° óó6uvopevot HAALOTA émi TH Aóyo à eipnkei (Acts 20:38) 
being sorrowful most of all because of the word he had spoken 
(ESV) 


Past State Pluperfect 


This category applies to certain verbs that convey a past state with no 
antecedent action. This type of usage is found with verbs that are stative in 
nature with no implication of a previous act that produced the state. Verbs 
in this category are oióa, totu ci@ba, re(8o, and napiotnpı. Because of 
the frequent use of the pluperfect form of oiSa (occurring 33 times), this is 
the most common pluperfect category.9?* 


oi àógAcoi AVTOD EiOTHKELOaV EFM (Matt 12:46) 

His mother and brothers were standing outside 

Kata ÔÈ &optr|v ei@der ó r]yeuov ATIOAVELV Eva tà OXA@ ó£opiov 
(Matt 27:15) 


Now at the feast the governor was accustomed to release for the 
crowd any one prisoner 


ook TIOLEV AaAeiv tà óoróvia, öt NdELOAV avtov (Mark 1:34) 


He would not permit the demons to speak, because they knew 
Him 

TH TavortAiav adtod aiper &p’ ñ Enenoider (Luke 11:22) 

he takes from him all his weapons he trusted in 


Gvópec S00 TTAPELIOTNKELIOAV AVTOIC (Acts 1:10) 
two men... stood by them^? 


SUMMARY 


Aorist Indicative 


An action is portrayed in its entiret 5 , vus yox RUE 
j portray MC y EeßaoiWevoev ó Odvatoc and Adayı 
x, without regard to its beginning or end, or ! ERROR : 
(enu tae the length of time it took to accomplish fixe Mavae (Death reigaed 
8 P from Adam to Moses”; Rom 5:4). 


the action. 


Emphasizes the beginning of an action or eee TAGUNOE GY 
Inceptive à d Š š (“Although He was rich... He 
: became poor”; 2 Cor 8:9). 


Aorist Indicative (CONTINUED) 


f : . éyó yàp ëpaðov . . . auTÄpKNIG civar 
€ Emphasizes the cessation of an action or 
Culminative pe. (“For I have learned to be content"; 
I Phil 4:11). 
EÖLKALWON ñ oogía ATO TAVTOV 
f A statement that is timeless, universal, or | t&v tékvov aùtç (“Wisdom is 
Gnomic M I » 
generally true. vindicated by all her children"; 
Luke 7:35). 


The author writes from the perspective of | éyo IlaöAog ëypawa th épf| xeipi 
Epistolary the readers and thus uses the aorist instead | (“I, Paul, write this with my own 
of the expected present. hand"; Phlm 19). 


NABev kópioc év Aylaıg priopi&otv 
pound Describes an event that has not yet taken | aùtoð (“The Lord comes with 
place as if it had already occurred. thousands of His holy ones"; Jude 
14). 


ñ 9uyúrnp pov Gpti ETEAEUTNOEV 
Ben Refers to an event that recently occurred, (“My daughter has just died"; Matt 
having present consequences. 9:18 ESV) 


Perfect Indicative 


: Emphasizes the present state of the verb on ia PEN ga E 
Intensive : (“your sins are forgiven you”; Luke 
brought about by a past action. 5:20) 
; . TOV KOAOV åyõva ryoviopoa (“I 
Consummative Euiptissses tne comp ted acnom hat have fought the good fight”; 2 Tim 
brought about the resulting state. 4:7) 


ae ATTEAH@V n£npaxkev TIAVTA Goa 
: Vividly portrays a past event or state of y " : 
Dramatic affairs &iyev (“he went and sold everything 
i he had”; Matt 13:46). 


Used with certain verbs that lost their en "E é 
Present State | perfect significance and conveys a present Tao uto de ba Bi u 
] commandments"; Luke 18:20). 
tense-form meaning. 
: ó 68 ur] TIOTEU@V ñón KEKpITAL 
: Communicates a customary or general P "m nen a 
Gnomic (“but anyone who does not believe 
truth. . ; » 
is already judged"; John 3:18). 
f 0 EMPAKAPEV toic OPBAALOIC NUOV 
: The action of the verb occurred at a pakop p e Pe 2 
Iterative à (“What we have seen with our 
intervals. » 
eyes"; 1 John 1:1). 


Pluperfect Indicative 


re Emphasizes the (past) results brought EIG OV IETLOTEDKEIOOV (“in whom 
about by a past action. they had believed”; Acts 14:23). 


, 3 oi parrai aùtoð AnEANADHELOAV 
. | Emphasizes the completion of a past RM uIY duos 
Consummative : eig ty nód (“His disciples had 
action. : » 
gone into town"; John 4:8). 


Base Used with certain verbs that convey a past | óu NdzLoav alTov (“Because they 
state with no antecedent action. knew Him”; Mark 1:34). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) parse each underlined verb and 
(2) determine the specific use of the verb based on its tense-form and 
context. 

1. €av un Tig HEV Ev epot, EBANON £&o . . . £v tovto E80EA0HN ó nathp 
uou (John 15:6, 8). 

2. Inood Xpiotod . . . bv ó Beòç fjyetpev k vekpóv, Ev toot ODTOC 
NAPEOTNKEV évoruov duv Dying (Acts 4:10). 

3. Tóyixoc . . . Ov EnenWa npòc DUG (Col 4:7—8). 

4. 0£óv obdeic nonote TEBEatan (1 John 4:12). 

5. Kal ECnoav Kal éBaotAeucav perà toO Xpiotod yita Ern (Rev 20:4). 

6. nooi yeuóonpoof|vot EFEANnAvGaow siç TOV kóopov (1 John 4:1). 


7. "Ent aÖTOD AaAo0vtoc toic óyAoic ioù ñ uñtnp Kal oi àógAcoi AVTOD 
&iotr|keicav &&o (Matt 12:46). 
8. yuvr] óéóe£tat ER’ 600v ypóvov Ch 6 avnp avtiis (1 Cor 7:39). 


9. Mapia ñ kaAouuévi MaysoAnvn, àg Ac Somovia érrtà &£eAnA0061 
(Luke 8:2). 
10. 6 Aóyoc oàp& EYEVETO xai EOKNV@OEV Ev HIV (John 1:14). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


adeAQn, N 
aAndücg 
AVTLOXELQ, ñ 
ATTOKÖAULWIG, -EWC, T] 
ATIWAEIK, Å 
Apıduög, Ó 

A oia, ñ 
BAaognpta, ñ 
ŜEOUÓG, Ó 
S@pov, TÓ 
EIOTTOPEDOHAL 
ETTAIP@ 
ëT(QVO 
ETUBGAA® 
EDXAPLOTEW 
Buuöc, ó 
KATOAYYEAA® 
KOTAKPIV@ 
KEVÓG 

KAato 
KANPOVOHE@ 
KOLLA@ 
KPEITTOV 
KputñG, -oÜ, Ó 
Ktío1G, -£@G, Ñ 
KOHN, ñ 
Aacapos, ó 
LLAPTUPLOV, TO 
HEPILVA® 
Livnpetov, TO 
OÜT[O) 
TIXAQLOG 
TTÄVTOTE 


sister (26) 

truly, really (18) 

Antioch (18) 

revelation (18) 

destruction, ruin (18) 
number, total (18) 

Asia (18) 

blasphemy, slander (18) 
bond, chain, prison (18) 

gift, present, offering (19) 

I go in, enter (18) 

I lift up (19) 

above, over (19) 

I throw over, lay on, put on (18) 
I give thanks, am thankful (38) 
passion, anger, rage (18) 

I proclaim, make known (18) 
I condemn, pass judgment on (18) 
empty, vain (18) 

I weep, cry (40) 

I inherit, obtain (18) 

I (fall) asleep, die (18) 

better (19) 

judge (19) 

creation, creature (19) 
village, small town (27) 
Lazarus (15) 

testimony, witness, proof (19) 
I am anxious, worry (19) 
grave, tomb (40) 

not yet (26) 

old, former (19) 

always (41) 


TTAPATTT@HA, -ATOG, TO transgression, trespass, sin (19) 


ra partent 
NOTE 
Tpogrteía, ñ 
OUvépyopuat 
TOpáocoo 

QU SO 


I place before (19) 

when? (19) 

prophecy (19) 

I come/travel together, go with (30) 
I stir up, disturb, trouble (17) 

I love, like, kiss (25) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


vo 

dAKPUW 
dedpo 
Eußpinaonan 
ETIKEILLAN 
BvnoKw 
Keıpla, ñ 
Kpauvyälo 
Máph0a, ñ 
óCo 

ÖWIG, -E@G, 1] 
TIEPLISEW 
MEPUOTHEL 
OOU6GDLOV, TO 
OTINAMLOV, TO 
TEAEVTAG 
TETAPTOIOG 
ÜTLAVTO@ 


up(wards) (9) 

I weep (1) 

come out (9) 

I am deeply moved (with anger), sternly warn (5) 
I lie on (7) 

I die (9) 

binding material, wrappings (1) 
I cry out (9) 

Martha (13) 

I smell, give off an odor (1) 
face, countenance (3) 

I bind, wrap around (1) 

I stand around (4) 

face cloth (4) 

cave, den (6) 

I die (11) 

happening on the fourth day (1) 
I meet (10) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
John 11:30-44 


30 orto) 6€ &ArjA 00€ ó INooög eig TV Koyınv, GAA’ Hv £u év TO TÓNO Sov 
óru]vtroev OOTA ñ MapOa. . . . ? rj oóv Maptàp wc HAVEV Sov ñv Inooüg 
iSodoa abtov Éreoev ADTOD ntpóc tob nóðaç Aéyouca ATH, Kopie, Ei TC 
OSE OK üv pov áréBavev ó ASEAQOc. ?'Inoo0c obv óc eióev atv 
KAatoucav kai tob cuveAOóvtac abt Iouóatouc KAatovtac, Eveßpıunoato 
tà nvebnati kai écápa£ev Eautov 34 Kai einev, Mod xeOe(kore abtóv; 
Aéyovuow abt, Kopie, Épyou Kal ide. °° ëë&Kpuoesv ó 'Inoo0c. ° éAeyov oÚv 
oi Touóoüou, “ISe nög Epideı abtov. 7 twéc 68 é& aov Einav, Oùk éóbvoto 
obdtoc 6 Avol&ag TOÙG óg8oApo0c toO tuQAoD noroa tva Kal ODTOC Lr) 
&mo8&vn; ?'Inooóc oov náv Eußpiu@pevog év éavtà Epyetan eic TO 
uvnuetov: ñv 6& oru]Aotov Kai Aldog érékewo én’ abt. ? Aéyev ó INooög, 
Apate tov Aldov. Àéygt OTO T| ASEAQT Tod TeteAEUTHKOTOG Máp0a, Kopie, 
riön óCe, Tetaptaioc yap éouv. ^ Aéye abti ó Inoodc, ObK Eindv oot öt 
éàv TLOTEDONG óyn trjv 6ó£av tod Bed; ^' pav obv tov AiBov. ó 6e Tnoodc 
Npev toc òga odc Qvo kai einev, TTátep, ebyapiotó oot ÖT f(kouoáq 
uou. ^ éyo 68 del OTL MAVTOTE LOU áxoüeic, KAAA Stà TOV ÖXAOV TOV 
MEPLEOTATA eirov, tva TLOTEUOWONV OTL OD LE AnEoteidac. ? Kal taba eirov 
Qovf| peyáàn EKpabyaoev, Addape, Sedpo EF. “ EFHAGEv ó TEBVNIK@G 
ÖEÖEHEVOG toD TOSAC kai TAG XEIPAG keipítaig kai T| óyic AVTOD oouóapto 
Ttepieó£óeto. AEYEL abtoic ó TInoo0c, ALOATE AVTOV kai AMETE AVTOV 

Ürtü ye. 


Reading Notes? 
Verse 30 


° oüno 6£ EANAVBEL ò Troobg eig THY koprv (“Jesus had stayed outside 
the village") — Literally, *But Jesus had not yet come into the village." 
&AnA00& (pluper act ind 3rd sg of £pyonaı) is an example of the 
consummative use of the pluperfect which emphasizes the completion 
of a past action. In this case, however, the action was not yet 
performed. 


° omnvtnoev (“met”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg ónńvtáo. Although this verb is 
aorist, many translations, including the ESV, HCSB, and the NIV 
render it as a pluperfect (“had met") because the action of the verb took 
place before the time of the storyline. Robertson explains, “The aorist 
sometimes occurs where the context “implies completion before the 
main action,’ where in English we prefer the past perfect."9? 


° avt@ (“him”) — This dative singular third person personal pronoun 
functions as the direct object of the verb ór]vtàco. Normally, the direct 
object of a verb is found in the accusative case, but some verbs prefer 
their direct objects in the dative case (e.g., àkoAou0£o, ATLOKPLVOHAL, 
TUOTEUR, TtpOOKUVÉO, and Ürtotáooo). 


* ù Map@a (“Martha”) — Often the article is included with proper nouns in 
Greek. In this case, it is not necessary to translate the article because 
personal names are already definite. See also v. 32 (ñ Mopig) and v. 
39 (ó Inooó0c). 


Verse 32 


° i6000a (“saw”) — Aor act ptc fem nom sg ßAenw/öpäo. This is most 
likely a temporal adverbial participle (“when she saw him"). 


° £n£otv (“fell”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg minto. 
e )éyovoa (“said”) — Pres act ptc fem nom sg A£yo. 


e Kopie (“Lord”) — Masc voc sg kópioc. Remember that the vocative is 
used for direct address. See also the same term in vv. 34, 39 and 
AóCape (“Lazarus”) in v. 43. 


° ei ñç 6€ (“if only you had been here”) — ei here introduces a second 
class conditional statement (an assumption contrary to fact for the sake 
of argument). 


° 00K QV pov AnEedavev ó d5EAQOc (“my brother would not have died") — 
This phrase forms the apodosis (i.e., the *then" statement) which for a 
second class (contrary to fact) conditional sentence usually includes av 
plus a past tense (aorist or imperfect) in the indicative mood. dméBavev 
(aor act ind 3rd sg of àmo6vrjoko) is a second aorist verb, which means 


that it follows the imperfect endings but there has been a spelling 
change of the stem. 


Verse 33 
e eidev (“saw”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg BAérto/ópáo. 


° KAatovoav (“weeping”) — Pres act ptc fem acc sg KAaiw. This is a 
temporal adverbial participle that conveys the action in the 
imperfective aspect as ongoing. The same use is found with the 
following participle KAotovtac (pres act ptc masc acc pl kAato). 


° tobc ovveABOvtacg at Tlouóaíoug KAaiovtac (“the other people 
wailing with her") — Literally, *the Jews who had come together with 
her also weeping.” ouveAdövtag (aor act ptc masc acc pl ouvepyópat) is 
an attributive participle that modifies tovc . . . Iouóaíouc (“the Jews"). 
afi is a dative of association. 


° eveßpipnoato TH nvebpau (“a deep anger welled up within him") — 
Eveßpiunoato (aor mid ind 3rd sg éufpiuiréopan) is translated in various 
ways: *he was angry" (HCSB), *he was deeply moved" (ESV, NASB, 
NIV), and “he was greatly disturbed” (NRSV). T@ nveünartı is a dative 
of sphere (“in his spirit"). 


° etapagev Eavrov (“he was deeply troubled") — Aor act ind 3rd sg 
tapaoow. The reflexive pronoun éautóv functions to intensify the 
meaning of the verb. 


Verses 34-35 
* einev (“he asked") — Aor act ind 3rd sg A&yo. 


e tedeikate (“have you put") — Per act ind 2nd pl ti®nw. This is an 
example of the consummative use of the perfect (stative aspect) which 
emphasizes the completed action that brought about the resulting state. 


° éyouow (“told”) — Pres act ind 3rd pl Aéyo. The present tense-form is 
sometimes used (especially in historical narratives) to describe a past 
event which adds vividness to the event, drawing the reader into the 
story, or highlights something in the story (= historical use of the 
present). See also A&yeı in vv. 39 (x2), 40, and 44 and Epyxetan in v. 38. 


° Épyou kai ide (“come and see") — Pres mid impv 2nd sg £pyonaı and aor 
act impv 2nd sg BAéno/ópào (see also v. 36). It should be noted that 
these two imperatives are in different tense-forms. Based on the 
context, one would expect the aorist form since the command given is 
for a specific occasion and not a general practice. Verbs of motion 
(such as €pyopat), however, prefer the present tense-form regardless of 
the type of command given. Fanning concludes, “Thus, &pyonan in NT 
usage departs from the general/specific rule in a way similar to other 
verbs of motion.”®® Also note that this is a conditional imperative 
(meaning, “If you come, you will see") and based on the context, these 
imperatives are not commands but polite requests. 


e £dAakpuvoev (“wept”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg óakpoo. This is probably an 
example of an inceptive aorist, “Jesus began to weep” (so NRSV).*? 
Verse 35 (€5aKpuGEV ó Inoodc) is the shortest verse in the NT. 


Verse 36 
e €Aeyov (“said”) — Impf act ind 3rd pl Aéyo. This is possibly an inceptive 
use of the imperfect, “they began saying." 


e oi Tovóaiot (“The people who were standing nearby”) — Literally, “the 
Jews." 


° €guet (“loved”) — Impf act ind 3rd sg quo. This is an iterative use of 
the imperfect that here refers to a customary or habitual action. 


Verse 37 


° tivég é& aùtõv (“some”) — Literally, “some of them." avtdv is a 
partitive genitive in combination with the preposition £k. 


* einav (“said”) — Aor act ind 3rd pl Aéyo. The regular 2nd aorist form is 
einov. The alpha (einav) has replaced the omicron (einov), assimilating 
to the first aorist form (i.e., EAvoav). 

e £60vao ... owoan (Literally, “able... to make") — The verb £óbvato 
(impf mid ind 3rd sg óóvapo) is a verb that usually takes a 
complementary infinitive such as roiñom (aor act inf rtoiéo). 

° 6 dvoi&ag tobc OYBaApods tod TV@AOD (“healed a blind man") — 
Literally, “the one who opened the eyes of the blind.” 6 dvoigac (aor 


act ptc masc nom sg àvolyo) is an attributive participle modifying 
obtoc (“this man") in the perfective aspect, viewing the action 
wholistically. 


° ovtoc (“Lazarus”) — The first use of the near demonstrative pronoun 
obtoc in this verse is translated as “this man,” referring to Jesus. This 
second use, however, refers to Lazarus as the editors of the NLT 
indicate in their translation. 


° anodavn (“dying”) — Aor act sub 3rd sg àno0vrijoko. The subjunctive 
mood was triggered by the use of tva which is used to introduce a 
result clause. 


Verse 38 


° enßpyıopevog (“angry”) — Pres mid ptc masc nom sg Eußpipaonan. This 
is probably a causal adverbial participle and could be translated 
“because he was angry." 


° Epxeton (“he arrived") — Pres mid ind 3rd sg €pyou (historical present). 


e énéketto (“rolled across") — Impf mid ind 3rd sg éníkewion.. Literally, 
“was lying." 


Verse 39 


e Aparte tov Aidov (“Roll the stone aside") — Literally, “Take away the 
stone." Because pate (aor act impv 2nd pl aipo) is a liquid verb (i.e., 
a verb whose stem ends with A, u, v, or p), the sigma is dropped (not 
aipoate) and to compensate for the missing sigma, the iota is also 
dropped. The aorist form is expected, since it is a telic verb and the 
command given is for a specific occasion and not for a general 
practice. 


° TOD TETEAEVTHKOTOG (“dead man's") — Per act ptc masc gen sg t£Aeutáo. 
This is a substantival participle, meaning that the participle functions 
like a noun. 


° ijón óCa (“The smell will be terrible") — Literally, “he already stinks.” 
óC& (pres act ind 3rd sg óCo) is a NT hapax legomenon. 


Verse 40 


° OvK (“Didn’t”) - The indicative negative particle indicates the 
expectation of a positive response to the question. Thus, the question 
could be translated, “I told you that if you believed you would see the 
glory of God, didn't I?" 


° €av muotevons (“if you believe") — Aor act sub 2nd sg miotevw. The 
subjunctive mood is triggered by the use of the indefinite conjunction 
€av which introduces a third class conditional statement (uncertain of 
fulfillment but still likely). 


° Gun (“you would see") — Fut mid ind 2nd sg opúo. This is the apodosis 
of the earlier protasis (“if you believed"). The NLT reverses the order 
found in the Greek text. 


Verse 41 


° ñpav (“they rolled . . . aside") — Aor act ind 3rd pl aípo (“take up, 
remove"). A different form (Apev, aor act ind 3rd sg atpo) of the same 
verb is used later in this verse in conjunction with the adverb &vœ and 
is translated *looked up." 


° 6 è Inoodc rjpev vob óg0aApiobc ávo (“Then Jesus looked up to 
heaven”) — Literally, “Then Jesus lifted up his eyes" The definite article 
(toUc) is used as a personal pronoun (“his”) in some translations. 


e TIatep (“Father”) — Masc voc sg natnp. 


° £üyapiotó oot (“[I] thank you") — Pres act ind 1st sg ebyapiotéw. This is 
an example of the instantaneous (or performative) use of the present 
tense-form which involves an action that is done, not progressively, but 
instantaneously. In this case, the verb accomplishes or performs an 
action by the very fact that it is spoken. This verb also takes its direct 
object in the dative case (i.e., ool) instead of the normal accusative 
case. 


° óu ijkouoágc pov (“for hearing me") — Literally, “because you heard 
me." rikovoäg (aor act ind 2nd sg ġkoúvo) is a dramatic use of the aorist 
tense-form (perfective aspect) which is used to refer to an event that 
recently occurred and thus has present consequences. &kovw frequently 
takes its direct object in the genitive case (i.e., Lov) (see also v. 42). 


Verse 42 


° Evo $£ ñózgtv Ott NAVTOTE pou Akodeıg (“You always hear me") — 
Literally, “I know that you always hear me." Although many resources 
parse rev as a pluperfect, it is probably better to parse it as an aorist 
(aor act ind 1st sg olöa). The reason for this confusion is one related to 
form versus function. That is, the form was originally pluperfect but it 
later took on an aorist meaning (= past state use of the pluperfect). 
Because yœ (“I”) is not needed, its inclusion most likely signifies 
emphasis. This phrase (“I know”) is left untranslated in the NLT. 


° TOV nepieotóta (“standing here") — Per act ptc masc acc sg repitotrjut. 
This is an attributive participle that modifies tov ÓyAov (“these people,” 
literally, “the crowd"). 


° Tt0t£0000 (“will believe") — Aor act sub 3rd pl motevo. 


° ov... aneoteidlag (“You sent”) — Aor act ind 2nd sg ómootéAAo. 
Remember that when a verb begins with a prepositional prefix, such as 
ano (ATTOOTEAAw), the augment occurs after the prepositional prefix 
(Arteoteıkac). In addition, because this verb is a liquid verb, the sigma 
is dropped (not ärt£oteıAoac) and to compensate for the missing sigma, 
the first lambda is changed to an iota (àréoteuiac). Because ov (“You”) 
is not needed, its inclusion most likely signifies emphasis. 


Verse 43 


° Kai taa einov (“[and after saying these things]") — eim@v (aor act ptc 
masc nom sg A£yo) is a temporal adverbial participle that conveys the 
action in the perfective aspect as complete, and in this context as taking 
place prior to the action of the main verb (“after He said this, [then] He 
shouted . . . ”). Interestingly, the NLT drops this phrase. 


° Qovij peyáàn (“[with a loud voice]”) — This is a dative of means 
indicating the means by which Jesus shouted. This phrase is left 
untranslated in the NLT. 

e expavyaoev (“shouted”) — Aor act ind 3rd sg kpavyado. 


° Sedpo (“come out") — Technically, Sdedpo is an adverb, but it functions 
here like an imperative. 


Verse 44 


e 6 1e0vrkog (“the dead man") — Per act ptc masc nom sg teAeuTAw. This 
perfect participle conveys a stative aspect, denoting the result of a 
preceding action (i.e., dying). This is also a substantival participle 
meaning that the participle functions like a noun. 


° dedepevoc (“bound”) — Per pass ptc masc nom sg ö6£onan. This is an 
adverbial participle that indicates Lazarus' condition (stative aspect) 
while he walked. 


° toc TTOdAG Kal TAG yeipag (“his hands and feet") — This is an accusative 
of respect (or reference) which indicates how Lazarus was bound. 
Notice that nearly all English translations reverse the order (Literally, 
“feet and hands"). 


° keıplaıg (“with graveclothes") — Literally, “with linen strips.” This is a 
dative of means indicating the means by which Lazarus was bound. 


° oovdapio (“in a headcloth") — This is a dative of means indicating the 
means by which Lazarus’ face was wrapped. 


° nepıedgdeto (“wrapped”) — Pluper pass ind 3rd sg nepió£o. This is the 
intensive use of the pluperfect which emphasizes the results brought 
about by a past action (past stative aspect) and is usually translated as a 
simple past tense. 


° Aboate ... Ggete (“Upwrap . . . let") — Aor act impv 2nd pl Avo and 
Qon, respectively. The aorist form is expected because of the lexical 
nature of the verbs (- telic) and that the command given is for a 
specific occasion and not for a general practice. 


° omayetv (“go”) — Pres act inf ortàyo. This most likely functions as an 
infinitive of purpose. 


Chapter 10 


PARTICIPLES 


GOING DEEPER 


V irtually every student in beginning Greek is warned about the difficulty 
of participles. This difficulty arises from at least three factors. 
(1) Participles are verbal adjectives. This means that they are part verb and 
also part adjective. Consequently, they not only have a tense, voice, and can 
take an object, but also have gender, case, and number. (2) Participles can 
have a variety of functions in a sentence. They can serve as nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, or verbs. (3) Participles usually take more than one 
word to translate. With a noun, for example, often a one-to-one 
correspondence between Greek and English can be made (äyyeXog = angel). 
With a participle, however, up to six words might be needed (ó tey@eic = 
“the one who has been born”). But the payoff for properly understanding 
participles is well worth the effort, especially since there are 6,658 
participles in the NT.” 

As will be discussed below, participles function in a variety of ways, 
modifying both nouns and verbs. When a participle functions adverbially 
(i.e., modifying a verb), it is grammatically subordinate or dependent on the 
main verb of the sentence or clause. Typically, the main verb will be in the 
indicative, imperative, or subjunctive mood. Adverbial participles often 
indicate the means, manner, or results of the action of the main verb. This 
usage can be seen in Eph 5:18-21. In this passage Paul exhorts the 
Ephesian Christians, 

And don't get drunk with wine, which leads to reckless actions, but be filled with the Spirit: 
speaking to one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making music to 
the Lord in your heart, giving thanks always for everything to God the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, submitting to one another in the fear of Christ. 


Kai pr] pebúokeobe otvo, Ev @ got Kowtia, KAAA TANpOdOOe Ev nvevpatı, AaAo0vteg EaUTOIC 
[£v] woApoic kai bpvoic Kai @doic nveopatikodc, &óovtec koi WaAAOVTES TH KapdSia DLV TA 


kupio, EÜXAPLOTODVTEG TLÄVTOTE ÜTIEP TAVT@V EV ÖVÖHATI TOD kuptou rjuóv Inood Xpiotob tà 
Beğ Kai napi"? órovaccópevot &AAñÀAotç £v póBo Xpıoto. 
The underlined words “don’t get drunk" (prj pe80oKeo8e) and “be filled” 
(rAnpoDoBe) are imperatives and are the main verbs of the passage. The 
bold-type words “speaking” (AaAo0vtec), “singing” (Góovtec), “making 
music" (yáAAovtiec), “giving thanks" (ebxapıotoüvtec), and “submitting” 
(órtotacoópevoi) are all participles and indicate the results of someone who 
is filled with the Spirit. The HCSB rightly and helpfully translates each of 
the participles as dependent on the main verb, which is indicated by using 
one sentence. 
Unfortunately, the NIV translates some of the participles as main verbs: 


Do not get drunk on wine, which leads to debauchery. Instead, be filled with the Spirit, 
speaking to one another with psalms, hymns, and songs from the Spirit. Sing and make music 
from your heart to the Lord, always giving thanks to God the Father for everything, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Submit to one another out of reverence for Christ. 


Note that two of the verbs are translated as dependent verbs (i.e., 
"speaking" and “giving thanks") whereas three are translated as 
independent verbs or imperatives (i.e. “sing,” “make music," and 
"submit"). Even more surprising is the decision of the editors of the NIV to 
make a paragraph break before verse 21. O'Brien rightly notes, 


Although the point is often missed in the English translations, verses 18—21 form one long 
sentence, with five participles modifying the imperative “be filled with the Spirit”... . Although 
these participles have been understood as imperatival (particularly the last one, “submit 
[yourselves to one another]", v. 21), it is better to regard them as dependent participles of result 
which describe the overflow or outworking of the Spirit's filling believers. Spirit-filled 
Christians are people whose lives are characterized by singing, thanksgiving, and mutual 


submission. /0? 


Similarly, Wallace comments, 


Result participles are invariably present participles that follow the main verb; as well, the idea of 
result here would suggest that the way in which one measures his/her success in fulfilling the 
command of 5:18 is by the participles that follow (notice the progressive difficulty: from 
speaking God's word to being thankful for all, to being submissive to one another; such 
progression would, of course, immediately suggest that this filling is not instantaneous and 
absolute but progressive and relative). "0^ 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide a basic overview of participles. 
Participles can be broken down into two main categories: (1) adjectival, and 


(2) adverbial. Adjectival participles can further be divided into attributive 
participles (which modify an expressed noun) and substantival participles 
(which function in the place of an unexpressed noun). Adverbial participles, 
as the name implies (ad-verbial), relate to the main verb or main action of 
the sentence. 


VERBAL QUALITIES OF PARTICIPLES 
Aspect 


In chapter 7, we have learned that Greek is aspect-prominent and that 
Greek has three aspects: imperfective, perfective, and stative. In the 
indicative, time is indicated by the tense-form as well by the presence or 
absence of the augment. However, the augment is absent in the non- 
indicative moods, including participles. At the same time, aspect continues 
to be conveyed by the various tense-forms essentially in the same way as in 
the indicative. That is, aorist participles portray an action wholistically 
(perfective aspect); present participles depict an action progressively 
(imperfective aspect); and stative participles present a state resulting from a 
preceding action (stative aspect). 

What this means is that students, when encountering a given participial 
form in the text, should first of all ask the question, which aspect is used: 
perfective (aorist tense-form), imperfective (present tense-form), or stative 
(perfect tense-form)? Once the aspect is determined, the next question 
should be, how is the action portrayed? The answer will be, depending on 
the tense-form, wholistically, that is, as simply occurring (aorist participle), 
as ongoing or occurring continuously (present participle), or as the result of 
a preceding action (perfect participle). 

Paul's lengthy introduction to the book of Ephesians may serve to illustrate 
the aspectual nature of participles. The majority of participles in Eph 1:3- 
14 are in the perfect aspect (aorist tense-form): 6 gúÀoyñooqc, rtpoopíoac, 
yvopioac, rpoopio0évtec, ódko0oavtec, and motevoavtec. All of these 
actions are portrayed as simply having occurred. The context indicates that 
these actions took place in the past, but past time is indicated not by the 
aorist tense-form (note that there is no augment affixed to participles) but 
by the discourse context. God's work is depicted as ongoing in the 
imperfect aspect (present participle, tod évepyoüvtoc), while the stative 


aspect is used with two participles, tà ryarınnEv@ and tovs rporrukótac, 
presenting the state resulting from preceding actions. 
Time 

There are three major theories as to how time works in participles. The 
traditional view is that participles convey relative time, that is, the time of 
action in relation to the time conveyed by the main verb." Specifically, 
aorist participles communicate antecedent action, present participles 
communicate contemporaneous action, and perfect participles communicate 
a state resulting from preceding action. In keeping with this theory, students 
see an aorist participle and think “antecedent action"; see a present 
participle and think *contemporaneous action"; and see a perfect participle 
and think “state resulting from preceding action." However, the problem 
with this theory is: (1) that it does not sufficiently recognize the role of 
aspect in participles (see the discussion above); (2) while accounting for 
80-90 percent of participial forms, it does not account for the remaining 
10-20 percent; and (3) it insufficiently takes account of the fact that the 
augment, which indicates time in the indicative, is missing in the non- 
indicative moods (including participles). 

The second theory holds that word order is often determinative in 
explaining the function of Greek participles. Porter has put forth the theory 
that the tense of the participle does not communicate (relative) time, but 
that time is indicated by the order of the participle. That is, antecedent time 
is communicated by placing the participle (whether aorist or present) before 
the main verb and contemporaneous time is communicated by placing the 
participle (whether present or aorist) after the main verb. He explains: *If a 
participle occurs before the finite verb on which it depends (or another verb 
which forms the governing or head term of the construction), the participle 
tends to refer to antecedent (preceding) action. If a participle occurs after 
the finite (or other) verb on which it depends, it tends to refer to concurrent 
(simultaneous) or subsequent (following) action.""* Although Porter does 
acknowledge that this is merely a trend ("tends to") and later states that it is 
“only a generalization," he nevertheless concludes that this theory “holds in 
a surprisingly large proportion of instances where temporal reference is at 
issue.""" Robert Picirilli, however, applied this theory to the adverbial 
(circumstantial) participles found in the Gospel of Mark and Luke and 


concluded that “the positioning of circumstantial participles before or after 
their primary verbs does not point to a temporal relationship.""?? 

Espousing the third theory as to how time works in participles, Picirilli 
maintains that participles never communicate time (even relative time) but 
that the time of the participle can only be determined by context. 
Nevertheless, his analysis of the adverbial participles in the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, however, demonstrates a fairly consistent pattern: about 80 
percent of aorist adverbial participles precede the action of the main verb 
and about 90 percent of present adverbial participles are contemporaneous 
with the action of the main verb. 

How do we adjudicate between these three views? What we do know is 
that aspect continues to be a factor in the non-indicative mood. Specifically, 
as mentioned in our discussion of aspect above, the perfective aspect (aorist 
participle) conveys an action wholistically, the imperfective aspect (present 
participle) conveys an action progressively, and the stative aspect (perfect 
participle) conveys a state resulting from preceding action. Context comes 
into play in a number of ways as well. For example, if a series of actions is 
portrayed in which the first is a participle and subsequent verb forms are in 
the indicative, the action conveyed by an aorist participle is preceding not 
because it is in the aorist but because it is mentioned first in a series of 
actions. Type of action or lexical considerations may enter into the picture 
as well. 

Conversely, the traditional understanding of participles, while accounting 
for the majority of NT uses of participles, insufficiently considers the role 
of aspect and does not adequately explain instances where aorist participles 
are not conveying antecedent action and where present participles are not 
conveying contemporaneous action. The notion that the aorist, present, or 
perfect tense-forms convey *relative time" with regard to the main verb 
must therefore be regarded as doubtful, especially since alternate 
explanations exist that adequately account for the presence of aorist or 
present tense-forms in given discourse contexts (see the example of Eph 
1:3-14) above. For this reason the third, aspectual view is to be preferred. 
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ADJECTIVAL PARTICIPLES 


When functioning as an adjective, a participle can function attributively or 
substantively. An attributive participle modifies a noun (or other 
substantive) whereas a substantival participle functions as a noun itself. The 
key for identifying an adjectival participle (both adjectival and substantive) 


is the presence of an article in front of the participle—though there are 
exceptions as we will see below. The article is typically directly in front of 
the participle but may be separated from the participle if it is negated (ó uñ 
åyanðv, “the one who does not love"), is found at the beginning of a 
sentence or phrase with a postpositive conjunction (ó de áyoróv, “and the 
one who loves”), or is modified by other material (ó ¿uè Gyandv, “the one 
who loves me"). 


Attributive Participles 


In this category, the participle functions as a typical adjective since it 
modifies an expressed noun (or other substantive). If there is no article, then 
most likely it is adverbial but it may be attributive. And just like an 
adjective, an attributive participle will agree with the noun it is modifying 
in gender, case, and number. An attributive participle should normally be 
translated with a relative clause (e.g., “the Father who sent Him,” tov 
TTATEPA TOV TTELWAVTA AUTOV).’” 


° Ó Àaóc Ó Kkadßnpevog Ev OKOTEI (Matt 4:16) 
The people who live in darkness 


° ò narnp oou ó BAénov Ev t kpurrco (Matt 6:18) 
your Father who sees in secret 


° ÉAeyev ODV toic ékropsvopévoig óyAot (Luke 3:7) 
He then said to the crowds who came out 


Typically, when the participle precedes the noun, the article is not repeated (article- 
participle-noun). 


° Kai £öwkev Gv oot 06cp Gav. . . . nóðev oðv Éyeic TO 06op TO COV; 
(John 4:10-11) 
He would give you living water. . .. So where do you get this 


"living water?" 


The second use of the attributive participle (Ov is found in a more common 
construction (article-noun-article-participle). The first occurrence is used without the 
article, making it more difficult to identify as attributive. 


° Ó üptoc ó EK TOD OVpavod kataßaivæv (John 6:50) 


the bread that comes down from heaven’! 


Substantival Participles 


In this category an adjectival participle does not function as an adjective 
(thus modifying a noun) but independently as a noun (or substantive) itself. 
These participles can function as subjects, direct objects, indirect objects, 
objects of prepositions, etc. The key for identifying a substantival participle 
is the presence of an article directly in front of the participle with no 
accompanying noun that the participle modifies—though like adjectival 
participles, subtantival participles may appear without an article 
(anarthorous). Substantival participles can be translated “the one who,” “he 
who,” or “that which" plus the meaning of the participle translated as a 
finite verb (e.g., ó Aéyov = “the one who says"). Sometimes it is best to 
translate such participles as mere nouns (e.g., Ó omeip@v = “the sower" 
[instead of *the one who sows"]). In addition to aspect, one must also be 
sensitive to the context. This usage is very common.” 


e TIPOOEDXEOHE UTEP TOV SIMKOVT@V DLC (Matt 5:44) 
pray for those who persecute you 


The participle functions as the object of a prepositional phrase. 


e iva OTOKPLOW SOLEV toic népuyao Huds (John 1:22) 
We need to give an answer to those who sent us 


The participle functions as the indirect object of the verb ö@ynev. 


e iva TAC Ó TUOTED@V EIG AVTOV ur] ArtöAntan (John 3:16) 
so that everyone who believes in Him will not perish 


The participle functions as the subject. 


° 0 Dacu ec TOV BaoU euóvtov koi KUPLOG TOV KUPLEVOVTOV 
(1 Tim 6:15) 
the king of those who are reigning and the Lord of those who are 
ruling’ 


These participles function in a genitive construction following a noun. 


° TAC Ó yeyevvrévog EK TOD 0706 Guaptiav ov nowi (1 John 3:9)? 


Everyone who has been born of God does not sin’'* 


VERBAL PARTICIPLES 


Sometimes participles function more as verbs than as adjectives. The 
largest category is the adverbial participle but there are also several other 
uses of the participle that emphasize the verbal over the adjectival nature. 


Adverbial Participles 


The adverbial participle is grammatically subordinate to or dependent on 
the main verb of the sentence or clause. Similar to an adverb, the participle 
modifies the main verb by answering questions such as “When?” 
(temporal), “Why?” (purpose or cause), or “How?” (manner or means). The 
key to recognizing adverbial participles is that they are never preceded by 
an article (predicate position) and often occur at the beginning of a sentence 
or clause. Perhaps the greatest difficulty with this type of participle is 
identifying its particular nuance. Below we will discuss eight different types 
of adverbial participles, and the only factors used to distinguish a particular 
use are the context and the lexical nature of the verb. In other words, there 
is nothing in the grammatical form that identifies the adverbial force, and so 
we must analyze the relationship between the participle, main verb, and the 
context.’ When a particular nuance is identified, the participle is then 
usually translated as a finite verb. For example, the clause éyo éA06v 
Bepartebow avtov (Matt 8:7) cannot be translated “I, coming, will heal 
him." Instead, the temporal participle eAdwv is translated as a finite verb, 
“When I come, I will heal him" (author's translation). Also notice that the 
subject of the verb (£yo) is also the subject of the participle. Thus, the 
HCSB translates the phrase, “I will come and heal him." 


Temporal 

A temporal adverbial participle answers the question *When?" in relation 
to the main or controlling verb. Based on its aspect, the participle can 
communicate the perfective (aorist participle), imperfective (present 
participle), or stative aspect (perfect participle)."* Perfective participles 
depict a given action wholistically, that is, as simply having occurred; 
imperfect participles portray an action progressively, that is, as ongoing or 


customary; and stative participles depict a state resulting from a preceding 
action or event. 

At times, participles appear first, followed by a series of imperatives or 
indicatives. In this case, they may convey antecedent action, not because 
they are in the aorist tense-form but because they are first in the series. Take 
Matthew’s narrative of Jesus’s flight from Egypt as an example: éyepOeiq 
napaAape TO rtotótov Kal trjv HNTEPA AVTOD Kal rtopebou (Matt 2:20; “Get 
up, take the child and his mother and go" [NIV ]). In this instance, the aorist 
participle &yepdeig (translated as an imperative, “Get up," in the NIV) 
denotes a preceding action followed by two additional verb forms, the 
imperatives napáñaße (“take”) and rtopebou (“go”). The aorist participle, 
while conveying antecedent action, does so not because of relative time, or 
even context, but primarily because it portrays the action wholistically, that 
is, from a perfective aspect as simply having occurred. In this case, the 
participle has imperatival force. In the very next verse, recording Joseph's 
obedience to the angel's command, the participle is followed by two 
indicatives: ó 6è Eyspdeig nap£Aaßev TO TTALdslOV Kal trjv HNTEPA ato Kal 
cionAG_ev (Matt 2:21; “So he got up, took the child and his mother and 
went” [NIV ])." 


Perfective Aspect 
° vnotevoac. .. Dotepov é&retvaoev (Matt 4:2) 
After He had fasted . .. He was hungry 


° id@v 6 Tnoodc TI tov atóv enev và napaAvtukà (Matt 9:2) 
when Jesus saw their faith, he said to the paralytic (ESV) 


e° kaOapiopoóv TOV ALAPTIOV roujoapevog éxóOiev (Heb 1:3) 
After making purification for sins, He sat down’? 


Imperfective Aspect 


° napáyov cidev üvOpormov (John 9:1) 
As He was passing by, He saw a man 


Means 


Kai Svepyopevoc EÜNYYEAILETO TAG TTOAEIG náoac (Acts 8:40) 
as he was passing through . . . he proclaimed the good news to all 
the towns 


&yOpoi óvteg KatnAAaynnev và Bed (Rom 5:10) 
while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God/? 


720 


The adverbial participle of means answers the question *How?" the main 
verb was accomplished. The participle is usually translated with the phrase 
“by” or “by means of." Unlike the participle of manner, this usage is not 
merely conveying the mental or emotional state someone experienced while 
performing an action, but the actual way in which it was completed. The 
participle usually follows the main verb. This usage is common. 


ATOAOVOAL TAG ALAPTIAG oou ETUKAAEDOAPEVOG TO ÖVOLA AVTOD 
(Acts 22:16) 

wash away your sins by calling on His name 

AAAA EQUTOV EKEVWOEV popoy SOVAOL Aaßwv, Ev OLOLOLLOATL 
àvOportov yevonevog (Phil 2:7) 

but made himself nothing, [by] taking the form of a servant, [by] 
being born in the likeness of men (ESV)^! 


TODTO yàp NOLÕV Kai o£autóv OWOEIG Kai TODS AKOVOVTAG GOV 

(1 Tim 4:16) 

for by doing this you will save both yourself and your hearers 
oitivec ÖAOUG otkouc åvatpénovotv S1daoKovtES Q LN del (Titus 
1:11) 

they overthrow whole households by teaching for dishonest gain 
what they should not 


TONEIVOONTE ov UNO THY KPATALav yeipa toO 0700 . . . rt&oav THV 
uépiprvav ðv ETUPIWAVTEG ëm AVTOV (1 Pet 5:6-7) 


Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God... 
[by] casting all your care upon Him” 
Manner” 

An adverbial participle of manner answers the question “How?” the main 
verb was performed. Because the participle of means answers this same 
question, there is often confusion between these two uses. The participle of 
manner refers to the way in which an action is carried out, often translated 
as an adverb. It often conveys an emotion or attitude. In contrast, the 
participle of means relates to the method by which something was 
completed. The participle of manner may employ the particle cg (“as” 
This category is much less common than the participle of means. 


e° ümi|A0ev AvmobpeEvos (Matt 19:22) 
he went away grieving 


Notice that the participle does not convey the means by which he went away (e.g., 
walking) but the manner in which he went away (grieving). 


° TV ói6&okov abtovdc wc é£ovoíav £yov (Mark 1:22) 
He was teaching them as one having authority 


e Mapia 6? eiotr|kev poc TO pivnpeto Ego xAatovoa (John 20:11) 
But Mary stood weeping outside the tomb (ESV) 


e° éropeUovto yaípovteg (Acts 5:41) 
they went out... rejoicing 


° oUtoG TIUKTEU@ WC OUK épa Sépæv (1 Cor 9:26) 
I do not fight like a man beating the air (NIV) 
Cause"? 

The causal adverbial participle answers the question “Why?” providing the 
cause, reason, or grounds by which an action is accomplished.“ In 
translation, the terms “because,” “since,” or “for” are added to convey the 
causal idea. Typically, the participle will precede the main verb. In addition, 


perfect adverbial participles nearly always belong to this category. This 
usage is also especially common with the verb oióa (eiöwg). 


e Tt0ÀÀ0i Ertiotevoav EIG TO óvoua atoO HEWPODVTEG AUTOU tà 
onpeta & énotei (John 2:23) 
many believed in his name because they saw the signs that he was 
doing (NRSV) 


° Kal toOto nertot100G oióa StL pevõ (Phil 1:25) 
Since I am persuaded of this, I know that I will remain 


° ñ EVOEBELA TIPOG TTAVTA @PEALUOG EOTIV ETTAYYEALAV £yovoa Cac 
THs vOv kai Thc neAAoVon (1 Tim 4:8) 
godliness is beneficial in every way, since it holds promise for the 
present life and also for the life to come 


e° nueic SE rjuépac óvteg vrjoopuev (1 Thess 5:8) 
But since we are of the day, we must be sober 


° ov 68 éve ëv oic £uaOec Kai émoto0nc, ei6o napi tivov Zuadeg 
(2 Tim 3:14) 
But as for you, continue in what you have learned and have 


become convinced of, because you know those from whom you 
learned it (NIV) 


Condition 

This participle introduces a condition which, if fulfilled, will result in 
certain consequences indicated by the controlling verb. This construction is 
normally equivalent to a third class conditional clause, expressing a sense 
of uncertainty. Thus, the participial phrase functions as the protasis (“if” 
clause) of a conditional statement. In translation the term "if" is added to 
convey the conditional idea. This usage is relatively common. 


e tÍ yàp ooeAeitat ávOpormoc kepórjoag TOV kóopov óAov (Luke 
9:25) 
What is a man benefited if he gains the whole world"? 


° Ò yàp &o0íov kai ríívov kpipa EaLTA £oOtet kai niver pr] 
SiaKkptvov TO o@pa (1 Cor 11:29) 
For he who eats and drinks, eats and drinks judgment to himself if 
he does not judge the body rightly (NASB) 


e° oùôèv ANOBANTOV petà eüyapioriac Aappavopnevov (1 Tim 4:4) 
nothing should be rejected if it is received with thanksgiving 


° EXOVTEG ÔÈ ÖLATPODUG kai OKETTKOLATA, TOUTOIG KPKEOHNOOHEHA 
(1 Tim 6:8) 
But if we have food and clothing, we will be content with these 


° tata yàp TTOLODVTEG OÚ ur] TTTALONTE note (2 Pet 1:10) 


because if you do these things you will never stumble"? 


Bible interpreters have vigorously debated as to whether Heb 6:6 belongs 
in this category. After a series of four substantival participles all 
grammatically linked by one article and the term kai (or te), a fifth 
participle is then added (tovc . . . P@TIOHEVTAG, yeuoapévoug TE... Kal. 
yevrévtag . .. Kai... yeucapiévoug . . . kai TTAPATIEOOVTAG). The Question 
is whether this fifth participle is adverbial or substantival. If adverbial, it 
could be taken as conditional (“and if they fall away”)”° or temporal (“and 
then they fall away”).”' This construction (the parallelism of Kai + aorist 
participles), however, favors reading this participle as substantival.^? In this 
case, the author is listing a series of five characteristics of apostates (“those 
who were once enlightened, who tasted the heavenly gift, became 
companions with the Holy Spirit, tasted God's good word and the powers 
of the coming age, and who have fallen”). 


Concession 

With a concessive participle, the state or action of the main verb takes 
place in spite of the circumstances related to the participle. In other words, 
because of the situation described by the participle, one would not normally 
expect the action of the main verb to be realized. In translation the terms 
"although," *even though," or *though" are added to the beginning of the 
phrase to convey the concessive idea. Occasionally the particles Kainep, 


Kaito, or Kal ye are used to clarify the concessive force of the participle. 
Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether a particular particle is concessive 
or causal, though the meanings are very different.” 


° tu@ÀOc àv pti BAeno (John 9:25) 
though I was blind, now I see (ESV) 


° yvóvteG TOV cov oÚx wc Bedv E808acav (Rom 1:21) 
though they knew God, they did not glorify Him as God 


e° EV OAPKI yàp TIEPITTATODVTEG OD KATA oQpkQ otpatevópeða (2 Cor 
10:3) 
For although we are walking in the flesh, we do not wage war in 
a fleshly way 


° Öç Ev popo 0700 oórtápyov (Phil 2:6) 
who, though he was in the form of God (ESV) 


° Kai yàp dgetAovtes civa SiSGOKAAOL tà TOV xpóvov, náv ypetav 
EXETE TOD ÖLSKOKEIV AG Tıva (Heb 5:12) 
For though by this time you ought to be teachers, you need 
someone to teach you again” 
Purpose’” 

This use of the participle indicates the purpose (or end goal) of the main 
verb’s action and is similar to iva + subjunctive or a purpose infinitive. 
Consequently, in translation the terms, “in order to,” “so that,” or “that” will 
be added. There is a strong authorial preference for present tense participles 
to convey purpose. Because purpose generally points to a future intended 
result, perhaps this pattern indicates that the aorist and perfect tense 
participles were generally considered not the best choice for future 
references (though there are exceptions). Because perfect participles occur 
prior to the action of the main verb, they will never be purpose participles 
(since the action of the participle has not been completed). Similarly, aorist 
participles almost never communicate purpose.^" In contrast all adverbial 
future participles belong in this category.^? Some verbs, especially “seek” 


(Cntéw) and “tempt” (me1pad@), are lexically influenced and inherently 
convey the idea of purpose. Finally, with this construction, the participle 
will almost always follow the main verb. 


e° ióopev ei Épyevoi HAtac oo00v avtov (Matt 27:49) 
let us see whether Elijah will come to save him (ESV) 


e VOLIKÖG TIG AVEOTH £krteipáGov AVTOV (Luke 10:25) 
an expert in the law stood up to test Him 


° TAGov eic Kawapvaovdp Zntodvreg tov 'Inooóv (John 6:24) 
they came into Capernaum to search for Jesus"? 


° Oc EANAVGEl ntpookuvrjoov eic TepouoaAnp (Acts 8:27) 
He had come to worship in Jerusalem 


e nopeúopa eic TepovoaAnt StaKkovev toic üyloıc (Rom 15:25) 


I am traveling to Jerusalem to serve the saints ^? 


Result 

This use of the participle is similar to the purpose participle except that it 
indicates the actual result (and not merely the intended result) of the main's 
verb action. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between purpose and 
result, especially if the actual result was intended. The result that is 
accomplished can either be a logical result of the main verb's action (e.g., 
Eph 2:5) or a temporal result (e.g., Mark 9:7). Result participles are 
consistently found (1) in the present tense-form and (2) after the main verb. 
In translation the terms “so that,” or “with the result that," or “that” can be 
added. This use is less common than the purpose participle.” 


° ODKETI ÜPIETE AVTOV OVSEV TOOL tQ rapi ü TH UNTPL, 
ÖKLPODVTEG tov Aóyov tod 0700 (Mark 7:12-13) 
you no longer permit him to do anything for his father or mother, 
thus [as a result] making void the word of God (ESV) 


° matepa idiov £Aeyev tov HEOV toov &autóv norðv tà Beğ (John 
5:18) 
He was even calling God His own Father, [with the result of] 
making Himself equal with God 


e (va TOÙG 600 KTION £v AUT EIG Eva kotvóv &vOportov tot v 
eiprivnv (Eph 2:15) 
so that He might create in Himself one new man from the two, 
resulting in peace 


° iva rte t£Aetot Kal óAóKAnport Ev undevi Aeutópievot (Jas 1:4) 
so that you may be mature and complete, [and as a result] lacking 
nothing 


° auaptiav epyaceo8e EAEYYOPEVOL LTO TOD vópou Oç TAPABATAL 
(Jas 2:9) 
you commit sin and [as a result] are convicted by the law as 
transgressors’ 


Other Verbal Participles 


Attendant Circumstance” 


The attendant circumstance participle communicates an action that is 
coordinate to the main verb, thus taking on the mood of this verb 
(sometimes labeled “parallel” participles). Instead of being translated as an 
adverbial participle, it is sometimes translated as a finite verb with “and” 
inserted between the two verbal ideas (i.e., between the participle and the 
main verb). For example, in Matt 9:6 Jesus commands the paralytic, “Get 
up, pick up your stretcher, and go home” (éyepOeic ápóv oou tr kAtvrv 
Kai naye eic tóv OiKOV oou). In this verse, the participle éyepOeíc takes on 
the qualities of the main verb ápov. Because dpov is an imperative, &yepdeic 
functions as an imperative and is translated accordingly. The next verse 
states, “And he got up and went home" (kai £yepOsig AnfjABev eig TOV 
oikov adtod, Matt 9:7). The participle éyepOeic is once again used as an 
attendant circumstance but this time it parallels àmfjA0ev. Consequently, 
because àmí|A0ev is an indicative verb, &yepdeic is also translated as an 


indicative verb with “and” inserted between the two verbal expressions. 
Wallace lists five rules that all occur in at least 90 percent of the instances 
of attendant circumstance: "^^ 

1. The tense of the participle is usually aorist. 


2. The tense of the main verb is usually aorist (one exception is the 
historical present). 


3. The mood of the main verb is usually imperative (including hortatory 
subjunctives) or indicative. 


4. The participle will precede the main verb. 
5. The participle occurs frequently in historical narratives but 
infrequently elsewhere. 


If all five of these criteria are not met, there must be strong evidence to 
support one's conclusion. Finally, even though the participle and the main 
verb are translated as coordinate verbs, the participle is still grammatically 
subordinate with emphasis falling on the main verb. 


e éyepOcig napáAoe TO TTALSLOV kai thv UNTEPA AVTOD kai oeóye EIG 
Aiyurttov (Matt 2:13) 
Get up! Take the child and His mother, flee to Egypt 

° Ó 6€ Eyepdeig napéAapev TO TOLStOV kai trjv HNTEPA AVTOD VUKTOG 
Kol Avex@pnoev eic Atyurrtov (Matt 2:14) 
So he got up, took the child and His mother during the night, and 
escaped to Egypt 


° nopevÂévteç obv paðntevoate rávta tà Ë0vn (Matt 28:19) 
Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations 


° ügévteg TAVTA r|koAo00noav abt (Luke 5:11) 
they . . . left everything, and followed Him 


° Óykov é&moO£pevoi TIÄVTA . . . vp£yopev (Heb 12:1) 
let us lay aside every weight... and run 


Note that the main verb tp&xoyev is a hortatory subjunctive which is functionally the 
same as an imperative. ^ 


Genitive Absolute 
A genitive absolute is a special use of the adverbial participle that provides 

background information or describes concurrent action. It is “absolute” 
because it is not grammatically dependent on the rest of the sentence.“ 
Because the subject of the main verb and the subject of the participle are 
distinct, the genitive case is employed. In the following example (which is 
not a genitive absolute), the subject of the participle is also the subject of 
the main verb: “Seeing their faith, Jesus told the paralytic” (Matt 9:2; id@v 
ó 'InooÜc tiv niot atv einev tà napaAutuG). In this example, Jesus is 
the subject of iSa@v (“seeing”) and einev (“told”) and so the participle is 
naturally put in the nominative case. But if an author wants to communicate 
background information or a concurrent action involving a different subject, 
the genitive case is used so that the subject of the main verb is not 
grammatically confused with the subject of the participle. For example, *As 
He was saying these things, many believed in Him" (John 8:30; tadta 
avtod AAAO0DVTOG nooi éníoteucav EIG AUTOV). Because the subject of 
AcAodvtrog (“He”) is different from the subject of the main verb EnioTevoav 
(“many”), the genitive is used to distinguish the two. The genitive absolute 
contains the following features: 

1. The participle and its subject are in the genitive case. 

2. The participle is always adverbial and will therefore be anarthrous. 

3. The participle is usually temporal."^ 


4. The construction will typically be at the beginning of a verse or 
sentence. 


5. The construction is found most frequently in narratives. 


It should also be noted that not all genitive participles are genitive 
absolutes. 


° EKTOPEVOPEVOV AVTOV ATO Tepuo rikoAo00nosv abt ÖXAOG 
TtoÀ0G (Matt 20:29) 
As they were leaving Jericho, a large crowd followed Him 


° ouviyp£vov SE TOV Qapioatov EINP@TNOEV AVTOVG ó Inoodc 
(Matt 22:41) 


While the Pharisees were together, Jesus questioned them 


° kaðnpévov 6? a0toD . . . tpoof|A00v ALTA oi paroi (Matt 24:3) 
While He was sitting . . . the disciples approached Him” 


Imperatival 

Sometimes the participle functions independently as an imperative. This is 
grammatically different from attendant circumstance where a participle is 
used as an imperative if the main verb is also an imperative."? In this case, 
the participle is not dependent on a main verb but functions as the main 
verb.” One view is that the imperatival participle is used in order to 
communicate a softer, gentler appeal than the imperative mood. This view, 
however, has recently been challenged by Travis Williams who maintains 
that *the function is used to engage the volition of the recipients in order to 
direct them toward a particular action" and thus, "the participle use is 
essentially equivalent to the finite imperative.""! He concludes, “Most who 
have dealt with the issue have assumed that an author's employment of a 
form other than the finite verb brings with it a weakened force, or that in 
some sense he/she is hold back his/her authority. An examination of the 
evidence reveals that this is not the case, however.”’” Most of the NT 
occurrences are found in Romans 12 and 1 Peter.” 


° TÜ £Artiót yatpovrec, TH 0A yet órtopi£vovrec, tfj TIPOGELYF| 
Ttpookaptepobvteg (Rom 12:12) 
Rejoice in hope; be patient in affliction; be persistent in prayer 


The fact that imperatives are used in v. 14 (£0Aoyeire, ur] katapãoðe) demonstrates 
the imperatival use of the participles in this passage. 


° [ai] yovaikec, óroracoópevan toic iótoic Kvöpacıv (1 Pet 3:1) 
Wives . . . submit yourselves to your own husbands 


° OLÜVÖPEG. . . CUVOLKODVTEG KATO YV@OLW WC ioOeveotépo OKEVEL 
tQ yuvaiketo (1 Pet 3:7) 


Husbands . . . live with your wives with understanding of their 
weaker nature” 


Pleonastic 

A pleonastic expression is an expression that involves redundancy. With a 
participle, this expression typically employs a verb of saying (ArtoKpıdeig or 
Aéyov), a Semitic idiom brought into Greek. Because this idiom is not 
employed in English, it is usually translated into English with a single 
word, choosing either the participle or the main verb.” For example, 
&mokpiOeig 62 ó Inooög cinev mpdc abtóv is rendered “Jesus answered 
him" (Matt 3:15). This use of the participle is mostly in found in the 
Synoptic Gospels.’°° 


e Kai i600 éxpagav A€yovtec (Matt 8:29) 
Suddenly they shouted 


° ómoxpiOeic ôè 6 ITétpoc einev abtö (Matt 15:15) 
Then Peter replied to Him 


° à Kal einev naptuprjoag (Acts 13:22) 
of whom He testified" 


Complementary 

As its name suggests, a complementary participle completes the idea of 
another (main) verb. Certain verbs, especially verbs that lexically 
communicate completion such as tavopia (“I cease”) or t&eAéo (“I finish”), 
require another verb to complete the verbal idea. Typically an infinitive is 
used but sometimes (rarely) a participle is used. 


e Kal EYEVETO OTE étéAeosv ó Trjoo0c ówrtácoov (Matt 11:1) 
When Jesus had finished giving orders 


° ac 68 emavoato AuA@v (Luke 5:4) 
When He had finished speaking 


° où TAVOLAL £üyapiotóov (Eph 1:16) 


I never stop giving thanks"? 


Indirect Discourse"? 


Indirect discourse is a statement of what someone said. In English, such a 
report would be communicated using the third person (*He said he was 
hungry"). In contrast, direct discourse involves directly quoting what 
someone said in the first person (“He said, ‘I am hungry’”). Typically, 
indirect discourse is formed with óu followed by an indicative verb but can 
also be formed with a participle (or infinitive). There are several features to 
look for when considering if a participle is used to communicate indirect 
discourse: (1) The participle will be in the accusative case and will be 
anarthrous. (2) The noun or pronoun that functions as the subject of the 
participle will also be in the accusative case. (3) It will usually follow a 
verb of perception or communication. 


e° QKOÚOQC ôè Takop évta orria eig Alyurtov (Acts 7:12) 
When Jacob heard there was grain in Egypt 

e QKOÚO|IEV yàp TIVAG NEPINATODVTAG EV Óv ATAKT@G (2 Thess 
3:11) 
For we hear that there are some among you who walk 
irresponsibly 


° nv nveOpa Ó ópoAoyei Inoodv Xpiotóv Ev oapki EANALHOTAa EK 
tod 0200 Eotıv (1 John 4:2) 


Every spirit who confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh 
is from God”% 


Periphrastic Participles 


A periphrastic participle involves a finite verb (eiui) + a participle. The 
term periphrastic relates to the *round-about" way of expressing the verbal 
idea (nepi [“around”] + opáGo [*I explain"]). In other words, instead of 


simply using one verb to express the action (£ölöaokev = “he was 
teaching"), a verb plus a participle is used (ñv 6i6&okov = “he was 
teaching"). 


Before we discuss the specific types of periphrastic participles, it will be 
helpful to discuss some common characteristics of this construction. 


1. The finite verb found in a periphrastic construction is usually a form of 
the verb eipt.”” 


2. The finite verb can occur in the present, imperfect, or future tense- 
forms. 


3. The participle will be either present or perfect and will usually occur in 
the nominative case.’” 


4. The participle usually follows the indicative verb (only rarely will the 


participle precede the main verb).”° 
5. This construction is often used to highlight verbal aspect.” 
6. It is most common in Mark’s, John’s, and especially Luke’s writings.” 


7. The most common form in the NT is the imperfect periphrastic.’° 


Periphrastic Participles 


Finite Verb (eipi) * Participle - Finite Tense Equivalent 
Present + Present = Present 
Imperfect + Present = Imperfect 
Future + Present = Future 
Present + Perfect = Perfect 
Imperfect + | Perfect = | Pluperfect 
Future + Perfect = Future Perfect 


Present Periphrastic (present form of cipi + present participle) 


e oi ávópeG. .. £&ioiv.. . ÖLSAOKOVTEG tov Aaóv (Acts 5:25) 
The men...are...teaching the people 
° Ka oc kai EV rtavri tQ KOOL® EOTIV kapnogopobpevov (Col 1:6) 


as indeed in the whole world it is bearing fruit (ESV)’°’ 


Imperfect Periphrastic (imperfect form of eini [ñunv] + present 
participle) 


° nv yap ói6&okov adrobg (Matt 7:29) 


because He was teaching them 
° tadta év Bndavia éyéveto . . . önov ñv ó Ioóvvnc Bantigov (John 
1:28) 


All this happened in Bethany . . . where John was baptizing’“ 


Future Periphrastic (future form of cipi [Eoonaı] + present participle)? 


° kai EOEOHE HLOODHEVOL UO rtávtov ôtà TO óvopá pov (Matt 
10:22)’ 


You will be hated by everyone because of My name 


e Kai oi &otépec EOOVTAL EK TOD oüpavoO nunttovteg (Mark 13:25) 


the stars will be falling from the sky”! 


Perfect Periphrastic (present form of ipi + perfect participle) 
° ob yàp eiow 600 ñ tpeic ovvnypévor eic TO ¿pòv Övona (Matt 
18:20) 
For where two or three are gathered together in My name 


° ifj yàp yápıti £ove o£ooopé£vot ôt Tid Tews (Eph 2:8) 
For by grace you are saved through faith"? 


Pluperfect Periphrastic (imperfect form of sipi [unv] + perfect 
participle) 


° ZONKEV abtov Ev uvrueto 6 ñv AeAarvopnpévov ék nétpaç (Mark 
15:46) 
[Joseph] laid him in a tomb that had been cut out of the rock 
(ESV) 

° émiotevoav Sool ñoqv tetaypeévot eic Gar aiaviov (Acts 13:48) 
as many as were appointed to eternal life believed? 


Future Perfect Periphrastic (future form of csipi [oopa] + perfect 
participle) 


° 6 éàv Snons £i tis ys EoTan SedSepEvov Ev toic oópavoic, Kal 0 
EAV ALONG émi THs ys EOTAL AEADPEVOV EV toic obpavoig (Matt 
16:19) 
whatever you bind on earth shall have been bound in heaven, and 
whatever you loose on earth shall have been loosed in heaven 
(NASB) 


See also Matt 18:18 where a similar statement occurs [€oton dedepeva . . . EOTAL 
ÀeÀuuévo]). 


° €y@ Eoopat r£rtoi00G Em’ abt (Heb 2:13) 
I will trust in Him’” 


SUMMARY 


Attributive 


Substantival 


Temporal 


Means 


Manner 


Cause 


Condition 


Concession 


Adjectival Participles 


Modifies an expressed noun 
(agreeing with it in gender, case, 
and number) and usually has a 
definite article. 


Usually has a definite article but 
becomes a virtual noun 
(substantive). 


ó natrjp oou ó BAénov Ev TA kpuoato 
(“your Father who sees in secret"; Matt 
6:18). 


TAG Ó TLOTEDWV (“everyone who 
believes”; John 3:16). 


Verbal Participles (Adverbial) 


The aorist participle 
communicates perfective aspect, 
depicting an action as simply 
occurring or having occurred. 


The present participle 
communicates imperfective 
aspect, portraying an action as 
ongoing. 


Answers the question “How?” the 
main verb was accomplished (add 
“by” or “by means of”). 


Answers the question “How?” the 
main verb was performed and is 
often translated as an adverb. 


Answers the question “Why?” 
providing the cause, reason, or 
grounds by which an action is 

accomplished (add “because,” 
“since,” or “for”). 


The participial phrase functions 
as the protasis (“if” clause) of a 
conditional statement (add “if”). 


The action of the main verb takes 
place in spite of the 
circumstances related to the 
participle (add “although,” “even 
though,” or “though”). 


Perfective aspect: Kadapıonov TOV 
ALOPTLOV rou]oapevog EKüdLoev (“After 
making purification for sins, He sat 
down"; Heb 1:3). 


Imperfective aspect: napáyov cióev 
&vOpomov (“As He was passing by, He 
saw a man"; John 9:1). 


ATTOAOLOAL TAG ALAPTiAG oou 
ETTLKAAEOHNEVOG TO óvopa oto (“wash 
away your sins by calling on His name”; 
Acts 22:16). 


EMOPEVOVTO xaipovtes (“they went out... 
rejoicing”; Acts 5:41). 


Kai toüto NEMO Was oida öt [evo (“Since 
I am persuaded of this, I know that I will 
remain”; Phil 1:25). 


o068v ANTOPANTOV PETA ELXAPLOTLAG 
Aap Bavopevov (“nothing should be 
rejected if it is received with 
thanksgiving”; 1 Tim 4:4). 


tuQAóc Ov ptt BAéno (“though I was 
blind, now I see"; John 9:25 ESV). 


Purpose 


Result 


Attendant 
Circumstance 


Genitive 
Absolute 


Imperatival 


Pleonastic 


Complementary 


Indirect 
Discourse 


Present 


Imperfect 


Future 


Future of cipi [Eoonan] + present 


Indicates the purpose of the main 
verb's action (add “in order to,” 
“so that,” or “that”). 


Indicates the actual result (and 
not merely the intended result) of 
the main’s verb action (add “so 
that,” “with the result that,” or 
“that”). 


VOHIKÖG TIG ÜVEOTN EKTLEIPACWV QÚTOV 
(“an expert in the law stood up to test 
Him"; Luke 10:25). 


natépa [óiov ÉAeyev tov HEOV toov avtov 
TLOLMV tà eğ (“He was even calling God 
His own Father, [with the result of] 
making Himself equal with God"; 

John 5:18). 


Verbal Participles (Others) 


Coordinate to the main verb, thus 
taking on the mood of this verb 
(whether indicative, imperative, 
or subjunctive). 


A special use of the adverbial 
participle found in the genitive 
case that provides background 
information. 


The participle functions 
independently as an imperative. 


A redundant expression usually 
employing àmoxkpi8eíc or Aéyov. 


Completes the idea of another 
(main) verb, usually verbs of 
completion. 


A statement of what someone 
said. The participle will be in the 
accusative case and will be 
anarthrous. 


£yepOzic napáñaße to rraıölov (“Get up! 
Take the child”; Matt 2:13). 


TADTA ADTOD AAAODVTOG TOAAOL 
&ríoteuoav (“As He was saying these 
things, many believed”; John 8:30). 


[ai] yuvaiksg, brtoraooópevan toic iótotg 
àvópáow (“Wives . . . submit yourselves 
to your own husbands"; 1 Pet 3:1). 


ånokptÂeiç 6ë ó ITétpoc einev abt 
(“Then Peter replied to Him"; Matt 15:15). 


ac 68 Emavoato AaAdv (“When He had 
finished speaking"; Luke 5:4). 


nv nveðua Ö ópoAoyei Inoobv Xpiotóv 
ëv oapki EANALHOTA Ek Tod 0700 EoTIV 
(“Every spirit who confesses that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh is from God”; 
1 John 4:2). 


Periphrastic Participles 


Present of sipi + present ptc 


Imperfect of sipi [Bunv] + present 
ptc 


oi &vópec . . . £ioiv. . . ÖLÖGOKOVTEG TÒV 
Àaóv (“The men... are... teaching the 
people"; Acts 5:25). 


Tv SiSdoKov adtoüg (“He was teaching 
them"; Matt 7:29). 


ptc 


čoeoðe yap eic àépa AaAo0vteg (“For you 
will be speaking into the air"; 1 Cor 14:9). 


Perfect 


Pluperfect 


Future Perfect 


Present of cipi + perfect ptc 


Imperfect of cipi [ñuny] + perfect 
ptc 


Future of cipi [Eoonau] + perfect 
ptc 


tfj yàp XApıti EOTE 0EOWOHEVOL ba 
miotews (“For by grace you are saved 
through faith"; Eph 2:8). 


éníoteucav 6001 HOAV TETAYpEVOL cic 
Conv aicviov (“As many as were 
appointed to eternal life believed”; Acts 
13:48). 


0 &àv Abong Emi TG yc Eotaı AEADPEVOV 
Ev toic oüpavoic (“Whatever you loose on 
earth shall have been loosed in heaven"; 
Matt 16:19 NASB). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) parse each underlined participle and 
(2) determine its specific use based on the information provided in this 
chapter. 

1. kai 0£Aov abtóv ATIOKTEIVOL EROPBNAN Tov óyAov, STL @G TPOONTHV 
avtov eixov (Matt 14:5). 

2. dkovaac 62 6 veaviokoc Tov Adyov àmnfjAOev Avnovpevoc: ñv yàp EX@v 
Kınharta rtoAAa (Matt 19:22). 

3. kai EAHOVTOG avTOD EIG TO iepóv mpoof[A0ov AUTW ÖLÖKOKOVTI oi 
ÄPXIEPEIG Kal oi rtpeopotepoi TOD Aao0 (Matt 21:23). 

4. &ámoxkpi8eic 62 Lipov Métpoc eirev: od El ó yptotóc ó vidc toO 0700 tod 
Ca@vtoc (Matt 16:16). 

5. ot 6€ Aoutoi EXeyov, ‘Agec Töwnev Ei Epyetar Hias OW@O@V AUTOV 
(Matt 27:49). 

6. mopevdéevtec obv paðntevcate návta tà £Ovn, Bamtiovtec abtobc eig 
TO Óvouq toO TIATPOG Kai toO vİoð kai TOD Qylou TIVEDHATOG, ÖLÖUOKOVTEG 
AUTOS tr]peiv rtávta Goa EveteiAäunv čv (Matt 28:19-20). 

7. TI yap @Yekeltar àvOpormog KEepdnoac TOV KOOLOV ÖAOV EAUTOV ô 
àmoA£oac ñ (mito zc; (Luke 9:25). 


8. toOto YIWWOKOVIEG OTL Ó maAÀaot0G riv &vOporoc cuveotaupo0r 
(Rom 6:6). 

9. nmAatEia ñ nún Kal eüpóxopoc ñ ó60G r| ATTAYOLOA eic THV ATIOAELAV 
Kai TtoÀÀoí ciot oi cioepyóuevor Öl’ aotfic (Matt 7:13). 


10. abtóc &ó(óaokev Ev TAIG ovvay@yaic AUTWV 6oSaGónevog UNO TTAVT@V 
(Luke 4:15). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


àvOtotnui 
ATTOKAAUTIT@ 
APEOK@ 
Dpópa, -atoc, TÓ 
ypnyopéo 
d1aBoAoc, ó 
ESIOTN HL 
ETTAUPLOV 
ETOLLOG 
Bnoaupög, ó 
truoc, Ó 
Koioópeia, ñ 
KüV 

KATAAV® 
KQTEX@ 

KOTLOG, Ó 
KPUTITOG 
KpÜTttQ 

unm 

vito 
oikoóour, ñ 
ÖALYOG 

ópotoG 

ov 

TAXON UA, -ATOC, TO 
napaxpipa 
TIQOXO 
TTEPITELV@O 
Trpo, -ATOG, 
TO 

TIOLLINV, EVOG, Ó 
TIOAELLOG, Ó 


I resist, oppose (14) 

I reveal, uncover (26) 

I please (17) 

food (17) 

I am awake alert, watchful (22) 
devil, accuser, slanderous (adj) (37) 
I amaze, confuse (17) 

tomorrow (17) 

ready, prepared (17) 

treasure, storehouse (17) 

horse (17) 

Caesarea (17) 

and if, even if, if only (17) 

I thrown down, destroy, abolish (17) 
I hold back, restrain, hold fast, possess (17) 
work, labor (18) 

hidden, secret (17) 

I hide, conceal, cover (18) 
[interrogative particle expecting an negative answer] 
(18) 

I wash (17) 

edification, building (18) 

little, few (40) 

likewise, similarly (30) 

no (17) 

suffering (16) 

at once, immediately (18) 

I suffer (42) 

I circumcise (17) 


fullness, fulfillment (17) 


shepherd (18) 
war, battle, fight (18) 


TTOAAAKIG often, frequently, many times (18) 
TUÀQV,-Qvoc,Ó gate, entrance (18) 


OTEMAVOG, Ó crown, wreath, reward (18) 

TIKT@ I bear, give birth to, bring forth (18) 
TÜ7tOG, Ó type, example, pattern (15) 

ÜTtOtÓO OO I subject (38) 

bvWO@ I exalt, lift up (20) 

Qavepóq manifest, visible, clear (18) 
XpLooüg golden (18) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


ÖVTIÖLKOG, Ó 
Óvtitáooco 


àpyutotprv, -evoc, Ó 


EyKoußoonaı 
ëKouoloc 
ETUPITTT@ 
ETLOKOTIEO 
ETUTEAED 
BEpLEAlOw 
KATAKUPLEV@ 
KATATLUVO 
KartapriGo 
KAfipoc, Ó 
KOlVQVÓGQ 
KOLIC@ 
KPQTALOG 
KPQTOG, TO 
Atav, Ó 
HEAEL 
HEPLAVO, -nç, ñ 
VEMTEPOG 
vno@ 
TTOLLALV@ 
TIOLLLVLOV, TO 
TIPOBVL@C 
o0£véo 
OTEPEÖG 
otnpíGo 


ouyripeopotepog 


TATIELVÓG 


TOTIEIVOPPOOUVN, ñ 


TOTIEIVO@ 
ÜTLEPTIPAVOG 


adversary, opponent (5) 

I oppose, resist (5) 

chief shepherd (1) 

I put on (1) 

willingly (2) 

I cast upon (2) 

I oversee, care for (2) 

I complete, finish (10) 

I make firm, establish (5) 
I am master/lord over, rule (4) 
I devour, drink down (7) 
I restore (13) 

portion, share, lot (11) 
partner, sharer (10) 

I receive (10) 

powerful, mighty (1) 
power, dominion (12) 
lion (9) 

it is a care/concern (10) 
care, anxiety, worry (6) 
younger (11) 

I am sober, self-controlled (6) 
I shepherd (11) 

flock (5) 

eagerly (1) 

I strengthen (1) 

firm, steadfast (4) 

I establish, confirm (13) 
fellow-elder (1) 

humble (8) 

humility (7) 

I humble (14) 

proud, arrogant, haughty (5) 


Xaptv because of, for the sake of (9) 
G@PVOPAL I roar (1) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
1 Peter 5:1-11 


'TIpeoButeépouc tovc Ev byiv TAPAKAAD ó OLUNPEOBUTEPOG kai HÄPTUG tv 
TOD XpiotoO TTAANHAT@V, ó Kal TG HEAAOLONG ånokañúnteoðar ÔÓENG 
Kotvovóc: ?TIOLLÄVATE TO EV DULV rrot(pviov TOD BEod [imokonoðvtec] un 
AVAYKAOTHC KAAA EKOLOI@G KATA Ogóv, LNSE aioypoKEpdac AAA 
npo80Loc, ? UN’ OC KATAKUPLEVOVTES TAV KANP@V AAA TUTOL YIVÖHEVOL 
TOD TIOLLVIOL- *Kai PAVEPWdEVTOG TOD APYINOLLEVOG kopieloO0e TOV 
auapavtivov thc 50Enc otégavov. ° Opoiac, VEWTEPOL, bMOTAYNTE 
npeoputépoic: TTAVTEG 6$ KAANAOIC tr|v TaTtEtvVoMpOObvNV &ykoupooao0e, 
óu [O] 0&6G ÜnEPNPAVOIG AVTITAGOETAL, TATIELVOIG 68 6t6oo01v XApıv. ° 
Tanewo8nte obv UNO TV kpaxoiàv xeipa Tod £00, iva Opi DYa@oN év 
Kotpó, ’ r&cav trjv HEPLLVAV DU@V ETMIPIWAVTES EN’ AVTOV, OTL atÓ piéAet 
nepi DUdV. ° Nae, ypnyopnoate. ó AVTisiKog æv óuipoAoc wc AE@V 
Gpuópevoc reputaret tv [uva] Katarıeiv- ? à åvtiotnte otepeoi TH 
TÍOTEL EIÖOTEG tà KUTA TAV TTAONHATWV TH kóopo Ópóv àógAgótnqu 
emteAcioban. O 68 066 TTÄONG xQpttoc, ó kaAécag Óp EIG TV Ai@VLOV 
avTOD 608aV Ev Xpiotó, OAiyov rra0óvtac KÜTOG KATAPTIOEL, OTNPIEEL, 
odevwoeı, HenEeAlwoen. |! AUT TO KPATOG EIG TODS Aidvac, KLTV. 


Reading Notes’” 


Verse 1 


* IIpeoButépous (“elders”) — This term can refer to older men or to office 
holders in the church. That office holders are in view is supported by 
(1) the official use of the term elsewhere;’” (2) the shepherding duty of 
the elders (vv. 2-3); and (3) the authority of the elders that requires 
members of the church, especially the younger men, to "submit" 
(órtotáyrte) to them (v. 5). 


° MAPAKAAG (“I exhort”) — Pres act ind 1st sg rtapakaAéo. 


° ò ovunpeoßdtepog Kai póáprtug (“a fellow elder and witness”) — This 
represents an example of the Granville Sharp rule which states that two 
singular nouns modified by one article communicates that both nouns 


refer to the same person. ouurpeoßütepog is a biblical hapax 
legomenon and, because there is no evidence of the term before this 
usage, was possibly coined by Peter. 


e Ò... HAPTUG TOV TOD Xplotod raOnpóétov (“witness to the sufferings 
of the Messiah") — The genitive tàv . . . raOrpótov is an objective 
genitive meaning Peter witnessed the sufferings. The other genitive 
(tod Xpiotod) is a subjective genitive meaning the sufferings 
experienced by the Messiah (= the Messiah suffered). The genitive 
constructions form the first of several “sandwich” structures where an 
article (tv) and noun (ma8npdatwv) are separated and “stuffed” with 
material that is syntactically related to the noun (i.e., TOO Xpiotod). 


° Ò kai THSG PEAAOVONS ånokañúvnteoðar 66€r]G kowovóg (“and also a 
participant in the glory about to be revealed") — This phrase includes 
another “sandwich” structure where the article (ó) is separated from the 
noun (kotvovóc). In addition, there is another sandwich with the article 
Ths separated from the noun 60énc. This entire phrase is in apposition 
to the phrase ó ovupmpeoBUtEpos kai paptuc. The genitive tfj . . . óó8ng 
is an objective genitive. ugÀÀoúonc (pres act ptc fem gen sg pEAAw) is 
an attributive participle modifying óó&ngc. AnoKaAürtteodon (pres pass 
inf ATTOKOAUTTT@) is a complementary infinitive. 


Verse 2 


° mouyiavate (“shepherd”) — Aor act impv 2nd pl roinaivo. This 
exhortation is reminiscent of Jesus’s command to Peter to “shepherd 
My sheep" (motpatve tà npóßatá pov, John 21:16). What is interesting 
here is that the author uses an aorist imperative where a present is 
expected. Shepherding is an atelic verb that is found in the present 
tense five times in the non-indicative moods but is never found in the 
aorist tense (except here). Davids writes, “By using the ingressive 
aorist, [the author] indicates that this is something that needs to be done 
with ever new vigor rather than as a routine undertaking." It is also 
possible that the author is merely viewing the action as a whole, 
especially since the author has a propensity to use the aorist imperative 
rather than the present imperative (see, e.g., 1 Pet 5:5 [ünotäynte, 


éykoupooao0s]; 6 [taneiwwo nte]; 8 [vnworte, ypnyopnoate]; 9 
[avtiotnte]). 


° TO £v OHüVv noípviov TOD Heod (“God's flock among you") — This phrase 
includes another “sandwich” structure where the article (tó) is 
separated from the noun (moipviov) with Ev buiv put in between. The 
noun Trolvıov in a cognate accusative of the verb momdavate. 


° [Eniokonodvtrec] (“overseeing”) — Pres act ptc masc nom pl émiokornéo. 
This is an adverbial participle of means describing how the elders are 
(or are not) to shepherd the flock. The textual variant éruokoroóvreg is 
omitted in X* B and 33, but is retained in p” °X A P the Old Latin 
versions, and the Latin Vulgate. Favoring its inclusion, Michaels 
comments, *It is difficult to see why scribes would have added it if it 
were not original since the verse reads quite smoothly without it."7? He 
argues that the witness of Codex Vaticanus (B) should be used with 
caution since it “exhibits a remarkably short text throughout vv. 1-4.” 
Michaels also observes that the author often places an imperative 
before a participle. Davids likewise writes, *Either some copyist added 
it from 2:25 and passages like Acts 20:28, where it is paired with 
‘shepherd,’ or else it was dropped later when it came to mean “exercise 
the office of a bishop' and was thus seen as improper as a command to 
mere elders. While the textual evidence is balanced, the fact that the 
author's mind did tend to pair the two words (in 2:25, a passage remote 
enough that one would not expect a copyist to note the connection) 
makes the second explanation more likely."79? 


Verse 3 


° pnd os kavakopiebovteg (“not lording it over") — Pres act ptc masc 
nom pl katakupie0o. This is an adverbial participle of manner 
explaining the way in which the elders are not to shepherd the flock. 


° KANpov (“those entrusted to you") — Literally, “the shares." This noun 
originally referred to the “lot” which was cast and then to the thing 
which was gained by the casting of the lot (i.e. the “share” or 
portion"). It then took on a meaning of “share” however assigned (i.e., 
with or without the casting of lots). Here it refers to the local 
congregation or those who are allotted or entrusted to the elders, thus 


making the elders responsible for them. This metaphor may be used to 
express the idea of divine appointment.“ 


° TOTIOL ywópi£vot TOD rtoquiviou (“being examples") — ywópevoi (pres mid 
ptc masc nom pl yıvönaı) is also an adverbial participle of means 
explaining the way in which the elders are to shepherd the flock. tod 
moutviou is an objective genitive. 


Verse 4 


° QavepoO£vtog TOD àpyutotpevog (“when the chief Shepherd appears") — 
This is an example of a genitive absolute which is a genitive adverbial 
(temporal) participial phrase that introduces background information. 
Thus, both the participle (aor pass ptc masc gen sg @avepow) and the 
noun occur in the genitive case but are translated as nominatives. 


° kopieio0e (“you will receive") — Fut mid ind 2nd pl Kopico. 


° TOV Gpapavtivov TG 66€nç oxéogavov (“the unfading crown of glory") — 
The genitive construction tfj; óó&r is probably best categorized as a 
genitive of apposition.” In other words, the unfading crown is the 
glory of Christ that believers share.** 


Verse 5 


° ve@TepoL (“younger men") — The referent of veo tepot is debated. It 
could refer to (1) a distinct order of ministers who are subordinate to 
the elders; (2) recent baptized converts or neophytes in the faith; (3) the 
rest of the congregation who would be younger than the elders; or 
(4) men who are literally younger in age. Grudem, who holds to this 
last view, maintains that the author singles out young people because 
they *were generally those who would most need a reminder to be 
submissive to authority within the church.””®* 


° bmoTayNtE (“be subject to") — Aor pass impv 2nd pl órtotáooo. 


° £eykonßwoaode (“clothe yourselves”) — Aor mid impv 2nd pl 
Eeykoußoonan (reflexive middle). 


° avtitdooetat (“resists”) — Pres mid ind 3rd sg àvrut@ooo (gnomic 
present). 


° 66001 (“gives”) — Pres act ind 3rd sg di6@p1 (gnomic present). 
Verse 6 


° taneıw@dnTte (“Humble yourselves") — Aor pass impv 2nd pl tamteivow. 
One would expect the middle voice here but instead the passive is used. 
Wallace calls this the causative or permissive passive and translates it 
“allow yourselves to be humbled."7* 


° Poon (“He may exalt”) — Aor act sub 3rd sg bya. 
Verse 7 


° emiptWavtec (“casting”) — Aor act ptc masc nom pl émpintw. Most likely 
this adverbial participle functions as a participle of means (also called 
an instrumental participle = “by casting”). Wallace writes, “Although 
treated as an independent command in several modern translations 
(e.g., RSV, NRSV, NIV), the participle should be connected with the 
verb of v. 6, taneıvwdnte. As such, it is not offering a new command, 
but is defining how believers are to humble themselves. Taking the 
participle as means enriches our understanding of both verbs: 
Humbling oneself is not a negative act of self-denial per se, but a 
positive one of active dependence on God for help.” Likewise, 
Schreiner notes, “The participle should be understood as an 
instrumental participle, and it explains how believers can humble 
themselves under God's strong hand. Seeing the relationship between 
the main verb (*humble yourselves,' v. 6) and the participle (‘casting all 
your anxiety upon him,’ NASB) is important because it shows that 
giving in to worry is an example of pride. The logical relationship 
between the two clauses is as follows: believers humble themselves by 
casting their worries on God. Conversely, if believers continue to 
worry, then they are caving in to pride." 


° OTL a0tà p£Aet nepi 0piov (“because He cares about you”) — Literally, 
“because it is a care to him concerning you." The verb péAet is an 
impersonal verb and is thus always used in the third person singular 
form. 


Verse 8 


° vijUate, ypnyopnoate (“Be sober! Be on the alert!”) — As mentioned 
above, both of these verbs are aorist imperatives. We would expect 
vnwate (aor act impv 2nd pl vngw) to be a present imperative because 
it is a stative (atelic) verb and is normally found in the present tense- 
form in non-indicative moods. For example, it occurs twice as a present 
imperative (1 Thess 5:8 [= hortatory subjunctive]; 2 Tim 4:5), once as a 
present subjunctive (1 Thess 5:6), and once as a present participle 
(1 Pet 1:13). The only other aorist imperative is found in 1 Peter 4:7 
(vnwate) which again suggests that Peter heavily favors the aorist over 
the present imperative, even for imperatives that are given as a general 
precept. The same is true for ypnyopnoate (aor act impv 2nd pl 
ypnyopéo) which occurs ten times as a present imperative but only 
once (here in 1 Pet 5:8) as an aorist imperative. Therefore, Davids may 
be overinterpreting these imperatives when he states that both “are 
ingressive aorist imperatives, calling on the believers to begin being 
alert and watchful and to continue doing that until the return of 
Christ."79? 


° opuópi£voc . . . INT@v (“roaring . . . looking") — Both @puonevog (pres 
mid ptc masc nom sg ópuópot) and (nt@v (pres act ptc masc nom sg 
Cnté@) are adverbial participles of manner modifying the main verb 
reputaei (“is prowling,” pres act ind 3rd sg nepinatéo). 


° katanıeiv (“he can devour”) — Aor act inf Kkatartivo. This is probably an 
infinitive communicating purpose (*in order to devour") or perhaps an 
epexegetical infinitive explaining the seeking (“that is, to devour"). 


Verse 9 


° @ (“him”) — This is a relative pronoun (functioning as a personal 
pronoun) that refers back to the Devil. It is in the dative case because 
the verb dv@iotnp takes its direct object in the dative instead of the 
accusative case. 


° avtiotnte (“Resist”) — Aor act impv 2nd pl avdiotnui. Although some 
have interpreted this verb with the added inceptive nuance, caution 
should be used so as not to read too much into the verb form. This verb 
never occurs in the present tense outside of the indicative mood and is 
thus seen as a telic verb. The aorist form is therefore the expected or 


default form. Thus, Peter uses the aorist form here, which is often used 
with commands for a specific occasion, even though the Christian is to 
continually resist the Devil. 


° OTEPEOL TH níotet (“firm in the faith") — The adjective otepeoi is 
influenced by the imperatival force of ävtiotnte and has the sense of 
“be firm.””® tÑ motel is a dative of respect (“[be] firm with respect to 
the faith"). 


* £i6ót£G ("knowing that") — Per act ptc masc nom pl ota. This is a causal 
adverbial participle giving the reason (“because you know") the readers 
should stand firm in their faith. 


° tà AVTA TOV ra0npóécov (“the same sufferings”) — When ovtoc is in the 
attributive position (i.e., preceded by an article), it functions as an 
identical adjective and is translated “same.” There is probably an 
understood noun related to the pronoun so that Peter is referring to "the 
same kinds of suffering" (ESV) or “the same experiences of suffering" 
(NASB). Another option is that this is an attributed (reversed 
adjectival) genitive and should be translated as “the same sufferings." 


° tfj £v kóopio ópv adeAgotNtt (“by your brothers in the world") — This 
is another example of a "sandwich" construction. The article tfj is 
grammatically connected with the noun àógAoótrqu (“brothers”). This 
noun is then further modified by the “stuff” in the middle (€v koopa 
buU@V) explaining what type of brothers (i.e., the in-the-world-of-you 
brothers). tfj àógAoótru could be interpreted as a dative of respect 
(^with respect to your brothers" or *in your brothers"), a dative of 
agent (“by your brothers"), or a dative of disadvantage (“on/against 
your brothers”). Notice that the noun tfj adeAgotnt (“brothers” or 
“brotherhood”) is feminine and not masculine, which is common with 
abstract nouns. 


° enıtelelodon (“are being experienced") — Pres pass inf érteAéo. It is 
possible that the form here is middle but most commentators take it as 
passive. Because this infinitive functions as a finite verb, some 
manuscripts (X A B* and others) have the indicative form £ruteAeio0e. 
Although the external evidence is strong for the indicative, the 
infinitive reading is stronger and is most likely the original.” 


Verse 10 


° 'O è 0266 näong xapitoc (“Now the God of all grace") — The genitive 
xóápitoc is a genitive of product (“the God who produces all grace"). 


° ò KaAEoas (“who called") — Aor act ptc masc nom sg kaA£o. This is a 
substantival participle (“the one who called"). 


° nadovrag (“after you have suffered") — Aor act ptc masc acc pl náoyo. 
This is a temporal adverbial participle depicting the action from the 
perfective aspect, that is, as simply occurring. 


° avtoc (“personally”) — Emphatic use of the third person personal 
pronoun which can also be translated with the reflexive pronoun 
“himself.” 


° Kataprios, otnpige, o0szvoos, HzpEeAıwosı (“will . . . restore, 
establish, strengthen, and support") — All of these verbs are fut act ind 
3rd sg (kataptida, otnpidw, o0evóo, Beper). Michaels writes, “The 
verse has the appearance of a benediction except that the verbs are not 
optatives . . . but future indicatives.””” 


Chapter 11 


INFINITIVES 


GOING DEEPER 


ot every English translation is created equal. While the English 
language is certainly blessed to have an abundance of accurate and 
reliable Bible translations, they all have strengths and weaknesses—and 
some are better than others in particular areas. Of course, the goal in 
producing a new translation is to maximize the strengths while minimizing 
the weaknesses. One area of debate is how to translate an idiom or a figure 
of speech. Some translations favor a more literal or word-for-word 
rendering, while others seek to translate the meaning or thought behind the 
idiom. 
For example, let us compare how various translations render 1 Corinthians 
Zeb 
* NASB: "It is good for a man not to touch a woman." 
* HCSB: *It is good for a man not to have relations with a woman." 


* ESV: “Tt is good for a man not to have sexual relations with a woman." 
* NIV84: "It is good for a man not to marry." 


The Greek reads, koAóv àvO0porto yuvaıkög prj Anteodan. The main verb 
(“is”) is not supplied in the Greek but is understood. The present infinitive 
ärtteodan (“to touch") is grammatically functioning as the subject of the 
sentence. Thus, the sentence could be translated, *Not to touch a woman is 
good for a man." Nearly all translations, however, supply an impersonal 
subject (“it”) with the implied verb. 

We can see that the NASB offers a very wooden rendering, leaving the 
idiom unexplained. The problem with this approach is that this text could be 
misunderstood if that particular idiom is not known by the reader. The 
question, then, is what does Paul mean by this statement? First, we must 


recognize that Paul is most likely quoting a slogan that comes from the 
Corinthians in the letter that they had written to Paul. First Corinthians 7:1 
begins, “About the things you wrote" (nepi 68 àv éypówore). Thus, the 
Corinthians were downplaying the value of physical relations, probably 
being influenced by Greek philosophy and perhaps distorting Paul's own 
teaching on the topic. Second, the infinitive änteodaı (“to touch”) is a 
euphemism for sexual intercourse. A euphemism is a more dignified way of 
communicating a harsher reality or "the substitution of a less offensive 
word for the more direct but harsh one"? and is a common tool used by 
Paul. For example, later he writes, “Then [Jesus] appeared to over 500 
brothers at one time, most of whom remain to the present, but some have 
fallen asleep" (£xoiin0roav, 1 Cor 15:6). When Paul states that some have 
fallen asleep, this is a more dignified way of saying that some have died." 
So when the Corinthians wrote to Paul, apparently they affirmed the slogan, 
“Tt is good for man not to touch a woman." 

The question that a translator has to wrestle with is whether the idiom "to 
touch a woman" would be correctly understood by the average English 
reader. Because this idiom is not used in the English vernacular today, both 
the HCSB (*to have relations") and the ESV (*to have sexual relations") 
choose to render the meaning of the idiom instead of the idiom itself (with 
the ESV being more explicit noting that it is specifically *sexual" relations). 
The rendering of the NIV84, however, creates some problems. The 
question the Corinthians were asking was not, *Is it good not to marry?" 
But even within the bounds of marriage, is it good to cut off all sexual 
relations with one's spouse? If this is the case, they reasoned, then perhaps 
believers should not marry at all. Or, if they are already married, then 
perhaps they should practice abstinence within marriage. And if that is too 
difficult, then perhaps they should divorce—especially if the spouse is an 
unbeliever. Gordon Fee states the Corinthian position: 


Since you yourself are unmarried, and are not actively seeking marriage, and since you have 
denied porneia in your letter to us, is it not so that one is better off not to have sexual 
intercourse at all? After all, in the new age which we have already entered by the Spirit, there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage. Why should we not *be as the angels' now? Besides, 
since the body counts for nothing, if some wish to fulfill physical needs there are always the 
prostitutes, 798 


Paul's response, of course, is that they are only partially correct in their 
thinking. Yes, it can be good for a man not to have relations with a woman, 
but only if that is his calling and if he is not yet married. Otherwise, Paul's 
exhortation is that they should stay as they are (i.e., married) and fulfill 
their conjugal duties to their spouse. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of the specific uses 

of the infinitive. This will be accomplished by looking at: (1) adverbial 
infinitives, (2) substantival infinitives, and (3) independent infinitives. 
Adverbial infinitives account for the greatest number of infinitives and 
include complementary, purpose, result, temporal (previous time, 
contemporaneous time, and subsequent time), cause, and manner 
infinitives. Substantival infinitives (i.e., infinitives used as nouns or other 
substantives) include subject, direct object, indirect discourse, and 
explanatory (appositional and epexegetic) infinitives. The final division, 
independent infinitives, are less common, and include imperatival and 
absolute infinitives. 


INTRODUCTION 


An infinitive is usually defined as a verbal noun.” Thus, some of its 
features and functions follow more closely the verb while others the noun. 
Similar to a verb, an infinitive: (1) has aspect (perfective, imperfective, or 
stative) and voice; (2) can take a direct object or be modified by an adverb; 
and (3) is negated by pn (like all other non-indicative mood verbs). The 
subject of the infinitive is in the accusative case rather than the nominative 
case.” The time of the infinitive is not established by its tense-form but 
must be determined by the context (often by prepositions used in infinitive 
constructions). Unlike finite verbs, however, an infinitive is indeclinable, 
meaning that it has no person and number.” A finite verb is declinable 
because each form is limited to a particular subject (first, second, third 
person singular or plural). In contrast, because an infinitive has no person 
and number, there is only one form for each of the various tense-forms.?” 


Tense? Voice Infinitive Translation 


Active Avet to be loosing 
asa Middle x to loose (for) oneself 
: Abeodaı 
Passive to be loosed 
Active Adoat to loose 
Aorist Middle Aboaodaı to loose (for) oneself 
Passive Audfivon to be loosed 


-The perfect tense-form is not included in the chart above because there are only 49 occurrences 
in the NT. Although the perfect infinitive of Abw does not occur in the NT, its forms are: 
AeAokf|vo (active) and AeAbodaı (middle/passive). 


Similar to a noun, an infinitive (1) can take an article (which is always 
neuter and singular = tó, tov, and t); (2) can have a variety of different 
case functions; and (3) can occur after a preposition.?? When it occurs after 
a preposition, the infinitive is always articular and functions adverbially.9?? 
As such, it is often misleading to characterize an infinitive as a verbal noun, 
especially when it is translated as a main verb (e.g., ook éyete ôtà TO pr] 
aiveio0ot ús = “You do not have because you do not ask).?^ Although 
they are virtually non-existent in modern Greek, infinitives appear quite 
frequently in the NT. There are 2,291 infinitives in the NT (1,977 
anarthrous infinitives and 314 articular infinitives). Of these infinitives 
1,241 are aorist, 996 are present, 49 are perfect and 5 are future.?? In the 
following discussion we will consider (1) adverbial, (2) substantival, and 
(3) independent infinitives. 


Complementary 


Purpose 
Result 
Adverbial Previous Time 
pau Temporal Contemporaneous Time 
Subsequent Time 
Cause 
Means 
Subject 
Substantival Direct Object 
Bunnies Indirect Discourse 
Explanatory 
Independent Imperatival 
Imperatives Absolute 


ADVERBIAL INFINITIVES 
Complementary??? 


This is the most common category of infinitives. A complementary 
infinitive is an infinitive that *completes" the verbal idea of another verb. 
This usage is paralleled in English. For example, if someone says, “I am 
able to read the book," the main verb “am able” is completed by the 
infinitive "to read." This type of infinitive is easy to identify because certain 
verbs require or often take a complementary infinitive. Such verbs include: 
&pyouoart (“I am beginning”), Povoa (“I desire"), 6óvapon (“I am able”), 
ETUTPEN@ (“I permit"), Cntém (“I am seeking"), HEA® (“I am wanting”), 
HEAA@ (“I am about to”), and ogeiAw (“I ought to"). Note that many are 
volitional verbs—just as in English. This type of infinitive is always 
anarthrous and is usually (though not always) found after the main verb (see 
Phil 1:12 and 1 Tim 2:12 below for exceptions).°” 


e ovdeic Svvatat voi KUp[otç SOVAEDENV .. . . où SUVadVE BEd 
SovAevew Kal papovð (Matt 6:24) 


No one is able to serve two masters . . . . You are not able to serve 
God and money??? 
e el yàp KATA opka Cite, HEAAETE émoOvirjokew (Rom 8:13) 
for if you live according to the flesh, you are going to die 
° BobAonaı oÚv npoocóxzeoða TOC üvópac Ev navti tóro (1 Tim 
2:8) 
Therefore I want the men in every place to pray 
° §SdoKev dé yovaiki OVK éritpéno o06£ abHevreiv àvópóc (1 Tim 
2:12) 
I do not allow a woman to teach or to have authority over a man 
° tà ÔÈ óovapévo pvàáčar DUGG åántaiotovg (Jude 24) 
Now to Him who is able to protect you from stumbling 


In this case, the heading verb is a substantival participle.9? 


Purpose?" 


A purpose infinitive communicates the goal or intent of an action or state 
expressed by the controlling verb.?! Students oftentimes have difficulty 
distinguishing between a purpose and a result infinitive. The main 
difference is that a purpose infinitive indicates an intended result, whereas a 
result infinitive indicates what has actually already resulted (or a conceived 
result). The function of a purpose infinitive is similar to tva + subjunctive. 
A purpose infinitive can be tested by adding the words “in order to" or “for 
the purpose of" directly in front of the infinitive. In addition, purpose 
infinitives can be identified when they are the objects of prepositions. 
Although they can occur as simple infinitives (i.e., without an article or 
preposition), they also occur with the article tod or after the prepositions eig 
to and mpoc tó.” It is usually sufficient simply to translate the purpose 
infinitive with *to" the verbal meaning. At times, it might be better to use 
"that," “so that,” “in order that,” or “in order to." *Purpose clauses often 
occur after verbs of motion (such as épyopai, -Baivo, and mopeoopau), 


sending (such as dmootéAAw), giving (such as ŝip), and choosing (such 
as éKAéyopia]). "92 


° ur] voptonte öt rA80ov KataAdoaı TOV vópov (Matt 5:17) 
Don't assume that I came to destroy the Law 


This is an example of a simple purpose infinitive. It could be translated, *Don't 
assume that I came in order to destroy the Law." 


° mpooeyete [68] tv óuotoocóvryv æv LN noriv Éurpoo0ev TOV 
àvOportov npóc TO Hzadrjvaı ao toic (Matt 6:1) 
Be careful not to practice your righteousness in front of people, to 
be seen by them 


e ànyayov AUTOV eic TO otaupóoont (Matt 27:31) 
[they] led Him away to crucify Him 


When the infinitive is preceded by eic 16, it will often carry the idea of purpose. 
Notice that the final pronoun *Him" is implied in the Greek. 


° Ó uióc TOD àávOporou oùk r|A0ev ftakovnÂ var GAAG Stakovrjoan 
«ai Sodvat thv vyuoyr|v atov (Mark 10:45) 
the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to 
give His life 


° Yipov Lipov, i600 ó Latavac EENTHOATO DEAS TOD OIVLAGAL Oc 
TOV oitov (Luke 22:31) 
Simon, Simon, look out! Satan has asked to sift you like wheat 


Luke uses tod + infinitive about 40 times, more than any other NT writer?" 


Result?” 


As mentioned above, the result infinitive is very similar to the purpose 
infinitive. The main difference is that the result infinitive indicates 
something that actually resulted (or a conceived result),?^ whereas the 
purpose infinitive is intended but may or may not result.?" The result can be 
either intentional (“He preached the gospel so that many were saved and 
baptized") or unintentional (^He preached so long that he became weak"). 
Another difficulty in differentiating purpose and result infinitives is that 


they both can use the same constructions. Young adds, “The problem is 
compounded when it involves divine action, for with the omnipotent and 
omniscient God who dwells beyond time, His purposes are always 
realized.”°'® They can occur as a simple infinitive (i.e., without an article or 
preposition), with the article tod, after the prepositions eig tó, or after ote 
or Oç. In order to communicate the meaning of the infinitive, the words “so 
that," “so as to," “as a result," or “with the result that” can be used in 
translation. 


° TAGov kai ErAnoav ápopótepa tà rota dote BuOtGEo0ot oth 
(Luke 5:7) 
they came and filled both the boats, so that they began to sink 
(ESV) 
Notice that it was not the intention of the disciples for the boat to sink but the result 


of too many fish being loaded on board. The use of the infinitive with @ote is the 
most common way to express result with infinitives.*” 


° ti EMANPWOEV ó oatavü trjv kapótav oou, yeboao0aít OE TO 
nveðua TO yov (Acts 5:3) 
why has Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit 


This is an example of a simple infinitive and obviously expresses result and not 
merely purpose since it already happened. 


e 610 TAPES@KEV ADTOUG Ó BEdc év Tac ETLÖLHIAIG tv KAPSIOV 
QUTOV... toO ATIHAZEOHaL TA oc pota ALVTHV (Rom 1:24) 
Therefore God delivered them over in the cravings of their hearts 
... so that their bodies were degraded 


The HCSB interprets this as a result infinitive, though some take this as a purpose or 
epexegetical infinitive. 


° yr] oóv Baou'euéto ñ ápapría Ev tà OvAT OLAV opat Eic TO 
UMAKOVELV oic émuptoi AVTOU (Rom 6:12) 
Therefore do not let sin reign in your mortal body, so that you 
obey its desires 


Only rarely is eig tó + infinitive used to convey result. Because it usually 
communicates purpose, when in doubt, choose purpose. 


° &àv EXO rt&oav THV TIOTIV MOTE OPN HEBLoOTAvan (1 Cor 13:2) 
if I have all faith, so that I can move mountains 


This is a conceived result of having “all faith."*^? 


Temporal 


Oftentimes the use of the infinitive expresses a temporal relationship with 
the action of the main or controlling verb, answering the question “When?” 
There are three types of temporal relationships: (1) previous (or antecedent) 
time, (2) contemporaneous time, and (3) subsequent time. It is important for 
the interpreter not only to label an infinitive as "temporal" but more 
specifically which type of temporal relationship exists. In addition, we must 
note that the time of the action of the infinitive is not based on the tense- 
form of the infinitive but on contextual factors, such as its relation to the 
main verb and the use of various prepositions. 


Previous Time 

Previous time is communicated by peta tó + infinitive. In this case, the 
action of the infinitive occurs before the action of the main verb. The 
confusing feature here is that the word peta is translated “after.” In other 
words, if the action of the infinitive occurs before that of the main verb, 
why not add the word *before"? What is important to remember is that the 
time of the infinitive is defined in relation to the main verb (and not vice 
versa). Unfortunately, this usage is often mislabeled as “subsequent time” in 
many grammars who label the action in accordance with the time of the 
main verb. Thus, in the phrase “After He had suffered (petà tò nadeiv), 
He also presented Himself alive to them" (Acts 1:3), the suffering occurs 
before (i.e., previous time) Jesus presented himself to his disciples. 


° peta 68 TO tapaóo0fjvat tov Tadvvnv r|A0ev ó "Inoobc eic trv 
l'a3uAatav (Mark 1:14) 
After John was arrested, Jesus went to Galilee 
Notice the order: John is first arrested, then, after that, Jesus went to Galilee. Thus, 
the action of the infinitive occurs before the action of the main verb. 
e ETÀ TO £yepOrjvat ue npoó&o úuűç eic THV T'oaAıkatav (Mark 
14:28) 


after I have been raised, I will go ahead of you to Galilee (NASB) 


° EKOVOIWC yàp AUAPTAVOVTA@V TIU@V HETA TO Aaeiv trjv énítyvootv 
tfj; &ànðeiacs (Heb 10:26) 
For if we deliberately sin after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth?” 


Contemporaneous Time 

With the contemporaneous time use of the infinitive, the action of the 
infinitive occurs simultaneously or at the same time as the action of the 
main or controlling verb and is expressed by Ev t@ + infinitive.?? The 
prepositional phrase is usually translated with the English word “while,” 
“as,” or “when.” 


e EV tQ ONEIPEIV AVTOV Q LEV ETEGEV napà trjv 660V (Matt 13:4) 
As he was sowing, some seeds fell along the path 


° ëv 68 1 Kadeddeiv tobc àvOporouc HAVEV abtoO ó éxOpóc (Matt 
13:25) 


But while people were sleeping, his enemy came 


° Ev ÔÈ TO Aaa joo tpat ALVTOV Dapioaioc órtoc APLOTNEN Top 
avt@ (Luke 11:37) 
As He was speaking, a Pharisee asked Him to dine with him?" 


Subsequent Time 

With the subsequent time use of the infinitive, the action of the infinitive 
occurs after the action of the main or controlling verb and is expressed by 
Tpó TOD or npiv (i|) + infinitive.” As was mentioned in the discussion for 
the previous time use of the infinitive, this category is often mislabeled. 
Because the action of the infinitive takes place after the action of the main 
verb, the word “before” is used in translation. Thus, before the action of the 
infinitive occurred, the action of the main verb took place. 


° T(DO Tod oe Pidınrıov pavio . . . £i6óv oe (John 1:48) 
Before Philip called you . . . I saw you 


Notice the order: Jesus saw Nathaniel before Philip called him. Thus, the action of 
the infinitive occurs after the action of the main verb. 


e npiv Aßpaay yevéoOon Eyo eipi (John 8:58) 
Before Abraham was, I am 

° Ò HALOS HETAOTPAMNOETAL eic OKOTOG . . . npiv £A0eiv rjpuépav 
Kupiov (Acts 2:20) 


the sun shall be turned to darkness . . . before the day of the Lord 
comes (ESV)? 


Cause?’ 


The causal infinitive communicates the (usually unintentional) reason or 
ground for the action of the controlling verb, answering the question 
“Why?” The most common construction for this type of infinitive is 51a TO 
+ infinitive (100 + infinitive is rarely used).?? Such infinitival constructions 
are best translated using “because,” “since,” or “for” plus the appropriate 
finite verb. 


° dia TO pr] £yew pidav é&npávOn (Matt 13:6) 
since they had no root, they withered 

° 'Hpoóng ó... óuprópei tà tO A€yeoBan NO tivov óu Toúvvnc 
rlyépOn EX vekpóv (Luke 9:7) 
Herod .. . was perplexed, because some said that John had been 
raised from the dead 


e "[noo0G OUK éríoteuev AÜTOV AVTOIC S10 TO AVTOV YIW@OKEIV 
mavtac (John 2:24) 


Jesus... would not entrust Himself to them, since He knew them 
all 


° Ò 6€ ÖLÜ TO HEVEIV a tóv EIG TOV aiðva ATTAPAPBOATOV EXEL tv 
iepooúvny (Heb 7:24) 
But because He remains forever, He holds His priesthood 
permanently 


° OÚK éyete 610 TO ur] aitEetoBon Dp (Jas 4:2) 


You do not have because you do not ask?” 


Means 


On a few occasions, év t@ + infinitive (normally used to communicate 
contemporaneous time) or a simple infinitive is used to convey the way in 
which the action of the controlling verb is performed, answering the 
question “How?” This meaning will usually be translated with “by” plus the 
infinitival verb in the form of a gerund (i.e., verbal idea + “ing”). 


e Ó 0206... KNEOTEINEV ADTOV EDAOYODVTA ÙG £v TO ANOOTPEQEIV 
Ékactov AIO tàv TOVNPIOV Du@vV (Acts 3:26) 
God...sent Him...to you to bless you by turning each of you 
from your evil ways 


e ÒG toic SOVAOIC GOV petà TTAPPNIOLAG néons AaAEiv TOV AÓyov oou, 
EV tà TV XEIpa [000] Erteiveiv (Acts 4:29-30) 
grant to Your servants that with all boldness they may speak Your 
word, by stretching out Your hand (NKJV) 


Most translations interpret the infinitive as temporal (contemporaneous, “while”). 


e ti rteipáGete Tov Heov £riOgivoi Cvyov émi TOV TPAXNAOV TOV 
uan tov (Acts 15:10) 
why are you putting God to the test by placing a yoke on the neck 
of the disciples 


This is an example of a simple infinitive expressing means or instrument. Another 
possible example is Rev 2:14 (gayeiv, nopvedoaı; so NKJV, NIV).5? 


SUBSTANTIVAL INFINITIVES 


Whereas adverbial infinitives are syntactically related to verbs, 
substantival infinitives function as nouns or other substantives. We will 
cover four uses of the substantival infinitive: (1) subject; (2) direct object; 
(3) indirect discourse; and (4) explanatory (appositional and epexegetical). 


Subject 


It is common for an infinitive (or infinitival phrase) to function as the 
subject (or predicate nominative) of a finite verb. In such instances, the 
infinitive may be either articular or anarthrous (but never in a prepositional 
phrase). When testing as to whether a particular infinitive functions as a 
subject, try substituting any noun in the place of the infinitive. For example 
in the phrase, “to study is important," the subject is the infinitive “to study." 
The noun “godliness” could replace the infinitive and the resulting sentence 
would read “godliness is important." The verbs eiui, dei, £&couv, or óokei 
are often used in the context. 


° DIV SESOTAL yv@van tà LVOTHPLA TG DaotAetac tv ODPAVAV 
(Matt 13:11) 


To you it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of 
heaven (ESV) 


“To know" is the subject of the passive verb 6&60tq (“it has been given”). 
e éceouv toic oàppaoiv yalov noujoo rj kakorotujo«at WUYXTIV 
oGoai ñ AnoKteivan; (Mark 3:4) 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to do evil, to save life or 
to kill? 
° OÚ yap &ounv kaAóv Aaßelv TOV Qptov TOV TEKV@V kai toig 
kuvapíoic Baa eiv (Mark 7:27) 


because it isn't right to take the children's bread and throw it to 
the dogs 
The two infinitives “to take" and “to throw" are the subjects of the predication “isn't 
right." 
° zdvayyedloaodat pe Set trjv paou etav Tod 0200 (Luke 4:43) 
I must proclaim the good news about the kingdom of God 


Literally, *To preach the kingdom of God is necessary for me." 


° TO (ñv Xpiotóc kai To Anodaveiv KEpdoc (Phil 1:21) 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain (ESV) 


Notice that the verbs are implied in the Greek and added to the English translation for 
clarity. The HCSB translates the verse as “living is Christ and dying is gain.” 


Direct Object 


In various grammars, this category is described as both rare or quite 
common. The variances of this category are determined by what sub- 
categories are included. For example, Wallace maintains that this category 
is “rare” because he treats both complementary infinitives and infinitives 
used for indirect discourse under separate categories, though he recognizes 
that technically the category of indirect discourse is a sub-category of direct 
object.°” Others, such as Brooks & Winbery, include both of those sub- 
categories under the general heading, “The Infinitive as the Direct Object of 
a Verb."*? Because the use of the infinitive as indirect discourse is common 
and is more difficult to translate, we will treat it as a separate category. 

On a few occasions the infinitive (or infinitival phrase) functions as the 
direct object of a finite verb. Although this category is rare, the examples 
that do exist are exegetically significant. This usage of the infinitive may be 
either articular or anarthrous (but never in a prepositional phrase). 


e oUtoG Kai tà ULQ £óokev Cony £yew Ev &avtà (John 5:26) 
so also He has granted to the Son to have life in Himself 


The anarthrous infinitive £ye is the direct object of the verb é5axev. 


° ov naparroðuaı To imoOaveiv (Acts 25:11) 
I do not refuse to die 


e BEOc yap éouv Ó évepyOv EV úuřv Kal TO HEAELV xai TO évepyeiv 
ürtep tñç eböoklacg (Phil 2:13) 
For it is God who is working in you, [enabling you] both to will 
and to act for His good purpose 


Wallace translates this phrase, *For the one producing in you both the willing and the 
working (for [his] good pleasure) is God.”*™ This verse indicates, then, that although 
the believer is supposed to “work out [his] own salvation with fear and trembling" 
(Phil 2:12), the basis of this ability comes from God and thus leaves no room for 
boasting.^^ 


Indirect Discourse 


The infinitive is used with verbs of speaking or perception to communicate 
indirect discourse (i.e., not a direct quotation in the first person [“He said, ‘I 
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am hungry’”] but in the third person [“He said that he was hungry”]). In 
Greek this meaning can be communicated by using a few different 
grammatical expressions such as 6tt + indicative, tva + subjunctive, or an 
anarthrous infinitive. When the infinitive is used in indirect discourse, the 
sentence often cannot be translated literally or “word-for-word.” For 
example, 1 John 2:6 reads, ó Aéyov Ev avtT@ pév&ew. This phrase could 
literally be translated, “The one who says in him to remain,” but such a 
translation makes little sense. Instead we should render it, “the one who 
says he remains in Him" (see also 1 John 2:9). Notice that the infinitive is 
translated as a third person indicative verb (*he remains"). Some of the 
most common verbs used in this type of construction include: óokéo, 
ëpotQo, KEAEVH, KPIV@, Aéyo, voutGo, TTAPAYYEAA@, and rtapakaAéo. 


e° ó Inooög.. . £kéAeuoev dmeA0eiv eic TO rtépav (Matt 8:18) 
Jesus ... gave the order to go to the other side 


° Xoóó60ukoüot . . . AÉéyouctw åváotaot un eiva (Mark 12:18) 
Sadducees . . . say there is no resurrection 


A direct quotation would be, “We [Sadducees] don't believe in the resurrection." But 
as an indirect discourse, Mark is reporting a third person account of what they 
believe. 


° r|potov aàneAOeiv nò thc rtóAeoG (Acts 16:39) 
they urged them to leave town 

° TOÜG VEMTEPOUG WOAUTWG MAPAKAAEL oo opoveiv (Titus 2:6) 
encourage the young men to be sensible 

° TÍ TÒ ÖPEAOG, AÖEAPOL pov, éàv mioty AEYN tic £yew Epya 68 pr] 
£yr; (Jas 2:14) 


What good is it, my brothers, if someone says he has faith, but 
does not have works? 


The direct discourse would have used the first person, “I have faith." 


Explanatory (Appositional or Epexegetical)”” 


Under this category we will treat both appositional and epexegetical 
infinitives. An appositional infinitive further defines a noun, pronoun, or 
substantival adjective by giving more specific information. One way to 
translate this category is to supply “namely” or “that is" in front of the 
infinitive. Another method is simply to use a colon. An epexegetical 
infinitive further clarifies or qualifies a noun or adjective. The appositional 
and epexegetical uses are very similar (and sometimes indistinguishable). 
Robertson states that “there is no essential difference between the 
appositional and the epexegetical use of the infinitive."** Wallace readily 
admits, “The use of the [epexegetical] infinitive is easy to confuse with the 
appositional infinitive."*? Porter, noting that some grammars such as Moule 
distinguish between these two uses of the infinitives, treats them under one 
category.” Likewise, we have decided to deal with these categories under 
the general heading of "explanatory" infinitives. 


Appositional 


e DIV £yaptoOr] TO ÜTTEP Xpiotod, OD HÓVOV TO eic AVTOV TLOTEDELV 
AAAA kai TO UTEP ADTOD náoyet (Phil 1:29) 
it has been given to you on Christ’s behalf not only to believe in 
Him, but also to suffer for Him 
“[T]he articular infinitives are in apposition to a substantival prepositional phrase 
functioning as the subject.”’* 
e° TODTO yap éouv HEANHA TOD 0700, ó ÜYLAOLOG DU@V, ATTEXEOHAN 
Op AMO tç rropvetac (1 Thess 4:3) 
For this is God's will, your sanctification: that you abstain from 
sexual immorality 


e Ò 6€ 0£6c, à npokatr|yyeu ev 6i OTÖHATOG TAVT@V TOV TIPOMNTOV 
TtaOgiv TOV Xpiotóv AUTO, énÀr]pooev OUT (Acts 3:18) 


But what God predicted through the mouth of all the prophets— 
that His Messiah would suffer—He has fulfilled in this way?” 


Epexegetical 


e° ELNTEL &eükodpíav TOD mapadovdvat avtov (Luke 22:6) 
he...started looking for a good opportunity to betray Him 
In this example, the opportunity is the betrayal. As noted above, there is a fine line 
between this usage and purpose (or result). For example, another way to understand 
this verse is that Judas was looking for an opportunity in order to betray Jesus.” 
e° EÖWKEV AUTOIG éGovoíav tékva 0700 yevéoO0on (John 1:12) 
He gave them the right to be children of God 


e €yo Qoayeiv ñv ueis oùk oldate (John 4:32) 


I have food to eat that you don’t know about?“ 


INDEPENDENT INFINITIVES 


Imperatival 


On a few occasions the infinitive functions as an imperative (or hortatory 
subjunctive). In such cases the infinitive is not dependent on any other verb 
but is independent. 


° yaípetv LETH xotipóvtov, KAatew petà KAQLOVT@V (Rom 12:15) 
Rejoice with those who rejoice; weep with those who weep 


e TAN EIS 6 £gOócapev, tà AUT ototyeiv (Phil 3:16) 
Only let us hold true to what we have attained (ESV)*” 


Absolute 


Similar to other absolute constructions, the infinitive absolute functions 
independently of the rest of the sentence, having no syntactical relation to 
other words or phrases. The most common infinitive used in this manner is 
xyoíipew and it is usually found in the introductory section of a letter. 
Because it functions similarly to an interjection, it is not translated “to 
rejoice” but has the stereotyped meaning of “Greetings!” 


e oi ANOOTOAOL kai oi TIPEOPUTEPOL & EAPO toic KATA THV 
Avuóyetav Kal Lupiav Kal Kuüuktav adeA@oic toic £& £0vàv 


yaipeıv (Acts 15:23) 


From the apostles and the elders, your brothers, To the brothers 
from among the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia: Greetings 


Kavc Avotag tà KPATIOT@ yepóvi Gru yoriperv (Acts 
23:26) 

Claudius Lysias, To the most excellent governor Felix: Greetings 
Tak@Boc 6200 kai kupiou Inood Xpiotod 600A0G toic oseka 
QuAai toic Ev tfj Siactopa yatpetv (Jas 1:1) 


James, a slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ: To the 12 
tribes in the Dispersion. Greetings’ 


SUMMARY 


Complementary 


Adverbial Infinitives 


“Completes” the verbal 
idea of another verb. 


Communicates the goal or 
intent of an action or state 
expressed by the 
controlling verb. 


Communicates the actual 
or conceived result of an 
action or state expressed 

by the controlling verb. 


ovdeic Svvatar voi Kupioic SovAEvet (“No 
one is able to serve two masters”; Matt 6:24). 


LIT] vonionte óu nA9ov KataAdoan TOV vópov 
(“Don’t assume that I came to destroy the Law”; 
Matt 5:17). 


EMANOAV AUMOTEPA TA rrÀoia ote PvOiZeoBan 
avta (“they . . . filled both the boats, so that 
they began to sink”; Luke 5:7 ESV) 


We j | 


Previous Time 


Contemporaneous 
Time 


Subsequent Time 


The action of the 
infinitive occurs before 
the action of the 
controlling verb (ETÈ TÓ 
+ infinitive). 


The action of the 
infinitive occurs 
simultaneously with the 
action of the controlling 
verb (€v t@ + infinitive). 


The action of the 
infinitive occurs after the 
action of the controlling 
verb (mpo tod or npiv [ii] 
+ infinitive). 


Communicates the reason 
or ground for the action of 
the controlling verb, 
answering “Why?” (61a To 
+ infinitive). 


Conveys the way in which 
the action of the 
controlling verb is 
performed, answering 
“How?” (ev t@ + 
infinitive). 


peta 68 tò napasodrjvan tov Tadvvnv r|A0ev ó 
‘Inoodc eic trjv TaAıdalav (“After John was 
arrested, Jesus went to Galilee”; Mark 1:14). 


£v tQ OTEIPEIV AVTOV LEV £neosv TAPA TTV 
660v (“As he was sowing, some seeds fell along 
the path”; Matt 13:4). 


1pó Tod oe DiAutnov O@vijoa . . . ciSdv og 
(“Before Philip called you... I saw you”; John 
1:48). 


ODK EXETE SO TO pr] aitetoBon oic (“You do 
not have because you do not ask"; Jas 4:2). 


ó 006... KNEOTEINEV AUTOV EDAOYODVTA DLAC 
£v TO ANMOOTPEGEL £kaotov ATO TOV TTOVIPL@V 
ðv (“God .. . sent Him... to you to bless 
you by turning each of you from your evil 
ways"; Acts 3:26). 


Substantival Infinitives 


Functions as the subject 
Subject (or predicate nominative) 
of a finite verb. 
2 : Functions as the direct 
Direct Object : a 
object of a finite verb. 


Used with verbs of 
speaking or perception to 
communicate indirect 
discourse. 


Indirect 
Discourse 


Further defines, clarifies 
Explanatory or qualifies a noun or 
adjective. 


Independent Infinitives 


Functions as an 
Imperatival imperative (or hortatory 
subjunctive). 


Functions independently 
of the rest of the sentence, 

Absolute having no syntactical 
relation to other words or 
phrases. 


TÒ (nv Xpiotóc kai tò àmoÜOaveiv KEpdoc (“to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain"; Phil 1:21 
ESV). 


Ó TATP . . . TO VIO &óokev Car EXEL EV EQUTA 
(“The Father . . . has granted to the Son to have 
life in Himself"; John 5:26). 


Xaó60ukoíot . . . AÉyouctv áváotao ur eivor 
(*Sadducees . . . say there is no resurrection"; 
Mark 12:18). 


ESMKEV AUTOIG £&ouoíav tékva Ogo0 yevéo0on 
(*He gave them the right to be children of God"; 
John 1:12). 


yalpeıv petà yoipóvtov (“Rejoice with those 
who rejoice"; Rom 12:15). 


"'Iàxoozc . . . taic vseka quAaic taic Ev TH 


óuxoropà yatpew (“James ... To the 12 tribes 
in the Dispersion. Greetings"; Jas 1:1). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) parse each underlined infinitive and 
(2) determine its specific use based on the information provided in this 
chapter. 


1. ó è €€EAB@v pato KNPVOOGELW TIOAAG kai Siagnpice tov Adyov, 
OTE LNKETL ADTOV SUVaGBaI povepóc eic TOA eiceAdeiv (Mark 1:45). 


2. Kai émoinoev Óska . . . tva @ow HET’ adTOd Kai iva ártootéAAn 
QavTOVSG KNPVOOELV Kal £yew ESovolav EKBGAAEW tà Saipovia (Mark 3:14— 
15). 

3. Kal Hpgato SiddoKew AUÜTOUG Ótt Sei TOV viov TOD óàvOporou TIOAAU 
nadetv xai ATOSOKILAGHAVAI LO TAV ripeoButépov kai TOV APYLEPEWV Kal 
TOV ypapupaéov Kal ATOKTAVOFVAL koi petà TPEIG NEPA Avaoriivaı (Mark 
8:31). 

4. ei dE Kal Ó Latavüc é’ éautóv Owpepio0n, nc oTadnoETaL ñ 
Daci sta ato; Ou Aéyexe Ev BeeACeBovA ékpóAAew ue tà óoiióvia (Luke 
11:18). 

5. mpooeic einev napaßoArv tà tò éyyoc civar TepovoaAnp adtov Kal 
óokeiv AUTOUG OTL napayp a pécsi ñ pacuAeta toO 07200 Avapalveodaı 
(Luke 19:11). 

6. an’ ápu Aéyo piv TIPO TOD yev£oOan, (vq TOTEVONTE Ótav yévroa OTL 
eyo cip (John 13:19). 

7. NAPEOTNOEV éautóv GOvta petà TO raOeiv avTOV (Acts 1:3). 


8. Ev 6£ TO pacai pe AoAeiv éréreoev TO nveOpa TO Gytov ETL’ AVTOUVG 
(Acts 11:15). 

9. urkéu obv GAANAOUC kptvouev: GAAG toOto Kpivate pi&AAov, TO pr) 
tiüévoi npóokoppa TA àó6gAoó ñ OKavdaAov (Rom 14:13). 

10. éyepOrjoovtoi yap weuóóypiotoi Kai WELÖOTTPOYÄTAL Kai óooouotv 
ONHELA peyóáAa Kal TEPATA WOTE nAavfjoat, ei ÖLVATOV, Kai TOUG EKÄEKTOUG 
(Matt 24:24). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


QBETEw 
AVOKPIV@ 
SeiKVULL 
ÖEITTVOV, TO 
SEOLLOG, ó 
SnVvaplov, TÓ 
diaAoyigopon 
SLATACOW 
SUAw 
LOKO 
EKTELVO 
éAniGo 
eupaívo 
Értevta 
ETMOVLE® 


eruAaußavonan 


ETULEVO 


EpyätnG, -ou, Ó 


EDAOYIG, T 
eboeßeng, ñ 
"E0800g, ñ 
CfjAoc, 0/16 
BepeAtoc, Ó 
KOK@C 
KQTEPYOLAL 
HEXPL 
OLOAOYE® 
TIAPAYYEAA 
TIAPEXO 

TIAN OLOV 
TLAOVOLOG 
TIAOUTOG, 0/TO 
pica, ñ 


I nullify, reject, set aside (16) 
I judge, examine, call to account (16) 
I show (33) 

dinner, supper, banquet (16) 
prisoner (16) 

denarius (16) 

I consider, ponder, reason (16) 

I order, direct, command (16) 

I am thirsty, long for (16) 

I pursue (45) 

I stretch out (16) 

I hope (31) 

I go in, step in, embark (16) 
then, next (16) 

I desire, long for, lust for (16) 

I take hold of, catch, arrest (19) 
I stay, remain, persevere (16) 
laborer, worker (16) 

blessing, praise (16) 

godliness, piety (15) 

Ephesus (16) 

jealousy, envy (16) 

foundation (15) 

badly, wrongly, wickedly (16) 

I come down, arrive, put in (16) 
until (17) 

I confess, profess (26) 

I command, charge (32) 

I offer, grant (16) 

neighbor (17) 

rich, wealthy (28) 

wealth, riches (22) 

root, source, shoot, descendent (17) 


Uu n honor, value, price (41) 


ÜTIOKPITNIG, -oÜ, Ó hypocrite, pretender (17) 

ÜTtoLiévo I remain, endure (17) 

ÜTtOLLOVT], ń endurance, perseverance, patience (32) 
Q£0yo I flee, avoid (29) 

XAPIOHA, -ATOC, TO gift, favor (17) 

Q O (direct address) (17) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


AyadoepyEw 
QyOv, -Qvoc, Ó 
àyoviGopot 
AÖNAOTNG, -NTOG, ñ 
à avaota, ñ 
àverr(Arrtoq 
àmnoOrncaupíiGo 
ATTOAALOLG, -£@G, ñ 
ATIPOOLTOG 
ÖOTUAOG 
ÖLVÜOTNG, -OL, Ó 
ETLPAVEIA, ñ 
EDLETASOTOG 
C@OYOVEM 
KOLV@VIKOC 
KPQTOG, TO 
KUPLEV@ 

oik£éo 

ópoAoyía, ñ 
ÓVtQG 

T'ÀoucíQG 
TTAOUTE) 
IIóvuoc, ó 
npaürtadie, ñ 
ÖWNAOYPOVED 


I do good (2) 

fight, struggle (6) 

I fight, struggle (8) 
uncertainty (1) 
immortality (3) 
above reproach, blameless (3) 
I store, lay up (1) 
enjoyment (2) 
unapproachable (1) 
spotless, pure (4) 
ruler, sovereign (3) 
appearance (6) 
generous (1) 

I give life to, preserve life (3) 
generous (1) 

power, dominion (12) 
I rule (7) 

I inhabit, dwell (9) 
confession (6) 

really (10) 

richly (4) 

I am rich (12) 
Pontius (3) 
gentleness (1) 


I am proud, conceited, haughty (1) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
1 Timothy 6:11-19 


"Y é, © &VOpare 0200, tata medye: 6toke 68 SIKkaloobvriv EvoEBELAV 
TIOTIV, AyaTINV onopovr|v npaünaOítav. 12 ayY@viGov TOV KAAOV QyOvq THC 
ríoteoc, ErtAaßod ts ate vtou Gofic, eic Hv EKANONS Kai @HOAOYNOAG tv 
KAATIV ópoAoyítav évoriov TTOAAQV HAPTUPW@V. P? rapayyéAAo [oot] Ev@mov 
tov 0700 tod C@oyovodvtoc tà rtávta kai Xpiotod Inood tod 
HAPTUPTIOAVTOG emi IHovriou IIıAdtov thv KaAnv óuoAoytav, ^ thproat oe 
THV évtoAr|v KOTLAOV AVETLÄNHTTTOV HEXPL TÄG ETMAVELAG TOD KUPLOV NOV 
'Incoó Xpiotod, !° ñv Kaipoic idiotic SetEEl ó HAKAPLOG Kai LOvoc óuváotrnc, 
ó Dacu ec TOV BADIAEVOVTOV kai KUPLOG TAV KUPLEVOVT@V, !Š Ó LOVOG EX@V 
Adavaoiav, Vdc oik@v drpóottov, bv cidev OVSEic üvOporov OSE iósiv 
SUVATOL: O Tin Kai kpátoc ai@vıov, kurv. "7 Toig MAOVOtOIC Ev tà vv aióvi 
TTAPAYYEAAE ur] óunAoopoveiv LENSE MIATUKEVAL ëm TAOVTOV KÖNAOTNTI AAA’ 
&ri BED TH nap£yovu niv TTAVTA rÀovotog eic ATTOAAUONV, !Š Ayadoepyeiv, 
TTAOLTEIV év Épyoic KAAOIC, e0pevaóótouc Eival, KOLV@VIKOUG, "° 
ano8noaupidovtac éautoic HEHEALOV KAAOV EIG TO LEAAOV, tva ETMAGB@VTAL 
THS óvtoc Conc. 


Reading Notes?" 
Verse 11 


e X (“you”) — Second person personal pronoun and (emphatic) subject of 
WEDYE. 

* é (“But”) — This postpositive conjunction is adversative and contrasts 
the rich (especially the false teachers) with Timothy. This is the first 
time Paul uses this device (ob 6€) in his letters to Timothy and Titus to 
contrast his associates with the opponents (see 2 Tim 3:10, 14; 4:5; 
Titus 2:1). Towner notes, “[T]his polemical-rhetorical device is 
designed to emphasize a break with, and to create distance from, the 
opponents.”°“8 


* Q (“O”) — This interjection indicates deep emotion but is untranslated in 
most English translations. Zerwick comments, “This is but a little 


particle, but it casts such a light on the state of Our Lord and of His 
apostles, that no one surely, in reading the Scriptures, would wish to 
neglect its indications."?^? Some versions, such as the HCSB, NIV, and 
NRSV, omit this interjection. 


° üv8porte (“man”) — The use of the vocative signals a change in subject 
(from a warning to the rich to Timothy) and thus begins a new section 
or paragraph. 


e 0£00 (“of God") — Genitive of relationship. The phrase &v@parte 0800 is 
used only here and in 1 Tim 3:17 in the NT but is more commonly 
found in the LXX. 


° tadra (“these things") — Direct object of wedye. Refers to the vices, 
especially the desire for wealth and the accompanying temptations, 
found in 6:3-10. 


° veDyeE (“flee”) — Pres act impv 2nd sg gedyo (see discussion in v. 12 on 
&mAapoó0). This section has 4 imperatives: oeóye (“flee,” v. 11); ioke 
(“pursue,” v. 11); àyovíiCov (“fight,” v. 12); and £roapoó (“take hold,” 
v. 12). 


e SiwxKe (“pursue”) — Pres act impv 2nd sg toko (see discussion in v. 12 
on éemAaBod). For a similar pattern of geüye . . . iake, see 2 Tim 2:22 
(cf. Titus 2:12). These verbs “were stock items in Greek ethical 
teaching, and were sometimes juxtaposed as here. ”® 


° Siukatoobvnv sóoéfriav miotw, AyArınv DTTOHOVAV npaónaOtav 
(“righteousness, godliness, faith, love, steadfastness, and gentleness") — 
These six virtues (accusative direct objects of öiwke) either form three 
sets of two or two sets of three. mpaiimaBiav (“gentleness”) is a NT 
hapax (though a cognate appears in 2 Tim 2:25; Titus 3:2). These are 
qualities that the false teachers are lacking. 


Verse 12 
° ayovidcou (“fight”) — Pres mid impv 2nd sg Ayavilonan (see discussion 


on ériAapoO below). Some resources parse this as a deponent verb, but 
Neva Miller points out that Greek prefers the middle voice for verbs of 


reciprocity (i.e., actions that inherently require two or more parties 
such as “fighting”).?°' 


° TOV KaAóv QyOvq (“the good fight”) — Direct object of d&yavidou (see 
also 2 Tim 4:7 where this phrase occurs). àyoví(ou . .. àyQva ... 
ouoAóynoag . . . ópoAoytav: both of these accusatives (Ay@va and 
ópoAoyíav) are cognate accusatives. 


° "jc miotem@s (“of the faith") — This genitive phrase is difficult to 
interpret. Marshall interprets this is an appositional genitive so that it 
refers *to faith as the characteristic quality of the Christian life that 
must be maintained to the end, rather than to ‘the faith" as an object to 
be defended."** Knight maintains that Paul is speaking “of the struggle 
in which the Christian engages because of his or her faith and through 
his or her faith."*? Johnson translates the phrase, “Engage the noble 
athletic contest for the faith.” 


e émapoó (“take hold of”) — Aor mid impv 2nd sg Ertdanßävonat. 
Nearly all commentators interpret this imperative as a punctiliar aorist. 
For example, Knight paraphrases the verse: *Continually struggle the 
struggle of the faith, i.e. persevere, (and at the end) then once-and-for- 
all lay hold of eternal life." Guthrie writes, *Take hold of (epilabou) 
denotes a single complete event." Kelly adds, *Timothy can lay hold on 
eternal life . . . immediately, in a single act." Finally, Quinn and Wacker 
maintain, “The aorist epilabou designates the decisive act of laying 
hold on eternal life in this life."*? But the view that Paul switches to 
the aorist tense to describe a punctiliar (or once-and-for-all) command 
is overly simplistic because it fails to consider the inherent lexical 
meaning of the verb. 


The three preceding verbs (gedyw, ioko, and dywvidopat) are all in the 
present tense. This makes sense since the verbal action of each is 
viewed as atelic (thus favoring the present tense-form). This distinction 
is reflected in the actual usage of these three verbs. peDyo occurs 29 
times in the NT and 9 times as an imperative. Interestingly, all 9 of 
these imperatives are in the present tense-form. di@ka occurs 45 times 
in the NT, and in the non-indicative mood the present tense-form 
occurs 17 times and the aorist tense-form occurs only 3 times 


(including 6 present imperatives [one of which is a hortatory 
subjunctive] and only one aorist imperative [which is a quote from Ps 
34:14]). ay@vilouan occurs 8 times in the NT, including 6 times in the 
present tense-form and never in the aorist tense-form in any mood. On 
the other hand, emAapuBdavopai occurs 19 times in the NT, and in non- 
indicative moods is found 15 times in the aorist tense-form but never in 
the present tense-form (Aaußava and its compounds occur 17 times as 
an aorist imperative and only 4 times as a present imperative). 


Therefore, Paul's use of the aorist émAopoO in v. 12 is at least partly 
determined by the lexical meaning of the verb. In other words, the 
verb, because of the nature of its meaning, fits with the aorist because 
"taking hold" is viewed (metaphorically) as a telic action. Paul changes 
tenses not so much because he is thinking of a once-and-for-all or 
punctiliar action, but because of the inherent meaning of the verb 
strongly favors the aorist tense (because the action is completed, at 
least conceptually, in a short period of time. 


° tfjg aiœwviov Cans (“the eternal life") — Genitive direct object of 
ertAaßoö (see also Cofic in v. 19). 


° giç ñv (“to which") — ñv is a fem acc sg relative pronoun whose 
antecedent is tfj aic vtou ¿oñc and is the object of the preposition eic. 


° exAnOns (“you were called”) — Aor pass ind 2nd sg koAéo. The 
understood agent is God (divine passive). 


e opoAóyrnoag (“you made") — Aor act ind 2nd sg ópoAoy£o (“I confess"). 


° ttjv KaArv ópoAoyíav (“the good confession") — Direct object of 
opuoAóynoac. This “good confession" could refer to (1) Timothy’s 
baptism or (2) Timothy's ordination or appointment (cf. 1 Tim 1:18; 
4:14). 

Verse 13 

° tapayy£A^o [ooi] — (“I charge you”) — Pres act ind 1st sg napayyéAAo. 
It is questionable as to whether oot is original. It is included in °X A D 


H Byz but omitted by X* FG W 6 33 1739. “It appears to be a later 
insertion because of the difficulty of having the verbal idea begin with 


napayyeAAo, “I urge,’ and not be completed until tnpfjoai oe, “you to 
keep,’ in the next verse.”855 


° tod Gooyovobvtog (“who gives life") — Pres act ptc masc gen sg 
Gooyovéo (attributive participle modifying tod 0200). This participle 
could also be translated as “who preserves life" (cf. Luke 17:33). The 
imperfective aspect depicts the action as ongoing: God continually 
gives life. 


° TOD papruprjoavtog (“who in his testimony . . . made") — Aor act ptc 
masc gen sg papropéo (attributive participle modifying Xpiotod 
'Inooó0). 


° emt (“before”) — This could refer to (1) a spatial meaning “before” or 
(2) “in the time of.”®’ 


Verse 14 


° t gprjoaí (“to keep") — Aor act inf trjpéo. This is an indirect discourse 
infinitive that completes the idea of mapayyéAA@ [ooi] in v. 13 (“I 
charge you... to keep”). Remember that indirect discourse infinitives 
usually follow verbs of speech or command such as rtapayyeAAo. 


* oe (“you” [untranslated in the ESV]) — This second person personal 
pronoun is the subject of the infinitive tnpfjoat. Remember that the 
subject of an infinitive occurs in the accusative case instead of the 
nominative case. The NASB renders this phrase: “I charge you. . . that 
you keep.” 


° tijv EvtoAny (“the commandment”) — Knight lists eight options for the 
meaning of this phrase but opts for “the gospel viewed as a rule of life” 
(i.e., the Christian faith).9? Similarly, Mounce argues that it refers to a 
general (not specific) command and therefore refers to “Timothy’s 
commitment to Christ and his ministry, a commitment to preach the 
gospel... .”8° 


° TIS érugavetag TOD kvpiov rjnov Inood Xpiotod (“the appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ") — ém@aveiac occurs 6 times in the NT and is 
used only by Paul. In every instance it refers to Christ's appearance, 
both of his incarnation (2 Tim 1:10) and mostly of his future return 


(2 Thess 2:8; 1 Tim 4:16; 2 Tim 4:1, 8; Titus 2:13). tod kupiov is a 
subjective genitive. Inoobd Xpuoro0 is in apposition to tod kupíou. 


Verse 15 


e ñv (“which”) — Fem acc sg relative pronoun whose antecedent is tic 
érupavetag and is the object of deigeı. 


e gigei (“he will display") — Fut act ind 3rd sg deikvuni. 


*0...Ó6uváàougc (“the ... Sovereign") — This term can also be translated 
"ruler" and occurs only three times in the NT (Luke 1:52; Acts 8:27; in 
both of these occurrences it is used of humans). The two adjectives 
pokápioc and pOvoc modify Öuväotng as is evidenced by the use of 
only one article. 


e ò Baouvsdc . . . Kai kópioc (“the King . . . and Lord") — This is an 
example of the Granville Sharp rule, which states that one article 
governing two (personal, singular, and non-proper) nouns connected by 
Kal, refers to the same person. That is, in the context, the king and the 
lord both refer to God. This phrase is in apposition to 6 paKdploc kai 


uóvoc óuváotrc (the same is true for 6 uóvoc £yov óàOavaoíav . . . in 
the v. 16). 
° TAV BaouUsuóvtov . . . tàv kupieuóvtov (“of kings . . . of lords") — 


Pres act ptc masc gen pl paouUsóo and xuopibo (substantival 
participles). This could be translated literally as “the King of those who 
reign as kings and Lord of those who rule as lords." The genitives are 
best taken as genitives of subordination (“King over Kings"). It is 
possible that some of the language in this verse is directed against 
emperor worship. Mounce comments that this phrase “places 
Timothy's God in direct opposition to the imperial cult."*9? 


Verse 16 


*ó...£yov (who... has") — Pres act ptc masc nom sg £yo (subsantival 
participle). 


° QQG oikóv ånpóortov (“who dwells in unapproachable light”) — This 
clause is governed by the article ó at the beginning of the verse. Thus, 


oik@v (pres act ptc masc nom sg oik£o), like Exwv, is a substantival 
participle. 


* öv (^whom") — Masc acc sg relative pronoun whose antecedent is the two 
preceding substantival participles (0... £xov . . . oiKàv). 


° ideiv 60vavai (“can see") — ideiv (aor act inf pAémno/ópào) is a 
complementary infinitive because it completes the idea of another verb 
(Svvatai, pres mid ind 3rd sg öbvananı). Typically, the complementary 
infinitive will occur after the verb it completes, though in this case it 
occurs before it. This is also the same root verb that occurred earlier 
(ciSev, aor act ind 3rd sg BAéro/ópào). 


* Q (“to him") — This masc dat sg relative pronoun is the subject of vv. 15— 
16 (i.e., God the Father). 


Verse 17 


° mapayyeAdAe (“charge”) — Pres act impv 2nd sg rapáyyeAAo. This is the 
main verb followed by five infinitives (two in v. 17 and three in v. 18). 


° oynaoopoveiv (“to be haughty”) — Pres act inf óynrAoopovéo (NT hapax 
legomenon). This is an indirect discourse infinitive that completes the 
idea of napäyyeAAe and is a compound word from úunÀóc (“haughty, 
lofty”) and opovéo (“to think"). 


° nArııKkEvan (“to set . . . hopes") — Per act inf éAníco (indirect discourse). 
This is the present state use of the perfect (stative aspect) which 
stresses “the continuing character of the hope formed.”*°' 


° to napeyovrı (“who . . . provides") — Pres act ptc masc dat sg rtap£xo 
(substantival participle, gnomic use of the present tense). 


° Mtv (“us”) — Dative of advantage. 


° eig ürtóAavov (“to enjoy") — This word occurs only two times in the NT. 
In Heb 11:25 it is used negatively of the fleeting pleasures of sin. 


Verse 18 
° ayadospyeiv (“to do good") — Pres act inf óyaOospyéo (indirect 


discourse). Because the three infinitives in this verse are dependent on 
the verb mapdayyeAAe (“instruct”) in v. 17, the HCSB repeats the verb 


but puts it in brackets to signify that it is not in the original (“[Instruct 
them] to do good"). 


° màovteŭv £v Épyoic Kakoig (“to be rich in good works") — Pres act inf 
TÀout£o (indirect discourse). Notice the play on words: “Instruct those 
who are rich (toic rovotoic) in the present age not to be arrogant or to 
set their hope on the uncertainty of wealth, but on God, who richly 
(mAovtov) provides us with all things to enjoy. [Instruct them] to do 
good, to be rich (nAouteiv) in good works, to be generous, willing to 
share.” Ev €pyoic KaAoic is a dative of respect (“be rich with respect to 
good works"). 


° edpietadétovc civar (“to be generous") — Pres act inf eini (indirect 
discourse). eüpevaóótouc (“generous”) a biblical hapax legomenon. 


° KOLV@VIKODG (“ready to share") — This term, also a biblical hapax, means 
“generous, liberal.” The verb eivaı is probably understood (“to be 
willing to share") and this is most likely an amplification of the 
previous command “to be generous." 


Verse 19 


° ano8noaupidovtas (“thus storing up") — Pres act ptc masc acc pl 
àno0ncaupíGo. This is an adverbial participle most likely expressing 
result. That is, a result or consequence of those who do good, are rich 
in good works, and are generous is that they store up for themselves a 
good foundation (so ESV, NIV, NRSV). 


° €autoic (“for themselves") — Masc dat pl third person reflexive pronoun 
(dative of advantage). 


e giç TO p£AAov (“for the future") — Literally, “for the about to come 
[age]." aiœv (“age”) is understood from v. 17. uéÀÀov is a pres act ptc 
neut acc sg HEAA@ (substantival participle). 


° emAadBavtar (“they may take hold of") — Aor mid sub 3rd pl 
e&mAappóávopot. This verb is in the subjunctive mood because of the 
term tva which precedes it. 


Chapter 12 


PRONOUNS, PREPOSITIONS, 
CONJUNCTIONS, ADVERBS & 
PARTICLES 


GOING DEEPER 


IB prayer meetings, funerals, and weddings, a pastor sometimes leads 
people in a recitation of “the Lord's Prayer" (Matt 6:9-13). Words 
memorized in childhood pour forth reflexively, *Our Father which art in 
heaven . . ." (Matt 6:9 KJV). In the final petition, congregants pray, *And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil” (Matt 6:13 KJV). 
Interestingly, several modern English versions render the underlying Greek 
of verse 13 slightly differently. The NIV, for example, translates the verse: 
“And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one” 
(emphasis added). This variation in translation raises a question: in the 
Lord's Prayer, are we asking God to deliver us from “evil” (perhaps in an 
abstract or impersonal sense) or from *the evil one" (i.e., from Satan)? 

The divergent English translations cannot be traced back to a textual 
variant in the ancient Greek manuscripts. The Greek text of Matthew 6:13 
unequivocally reads: Kai pn eioe£véykrig rjuàg eig rieipaopóv, àÀAà pOoot 
np&g GHO toO novnpoð. The point of dispute is the meaning of the final 
prepositional phrase— uno tod movnpod. Should these words be translated 
"from evil" or “from the evil one"? Either rendering is grammatically 
possible; tod movnpod could be neuter or masculine. Greek grammarian 
Maximilian Zerwick, however, notes that the verb púopar followed by the 
preposition dnö more commonly has a personal reference.” Thus, 
translating the contested phrase as “from the evil one” is more likely. 
Furthermore, literary context favors this translation. Matthew has prepared 


his reader to understand tod movnpod as a reference to Satan by structuring 
his Gospel so that the “first mention of temptation (4:1-11) is 
unambiguously connected with the devil.”°® This interpretive issue raises a 
practical question—do you pray regularly for the Lord to deliver you from 
your malevolent demonic foe? 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to introduce students to other parts of speech 
not covered previously in the text. We will survey pronouns, prepositions, 
conjunctions, adverbs, and particles.864 


PRONOUNS 


A pronoun is word that stands in for a noun.°® Pronouns allow for an 
economy in speech, so that writers do not have to repeat previously 
introduced nouns or explicitly state nouns understood from context. For 
example, someone could say, “John is taking Greek, and John is very 
excited, because John is going to see John's parents at the beach after final 
exams." Much more pleasant to the ear, however, is this: “John is taking 
Greek, and he is very excited, because he is going to see his parents at the 
beach after final exams." 

There are many different subcategories of pronouns. In decreasing order of 
frequency, the seven main categories of pronouns are discussed below. 
Paradigms for pronouns will not be included below, and the student is 
encouraged to review all pronoun paradigms in his or her introductory 
Greek textbook. Indeed, some scholars have questioned the benefit of 
studying pronouns as a separate category in intermediate Greek, since they 
function in the same ways that nouns do.** 

We will begin looking at each class of pronouns by identifying samples of 
that pronoun in English and Greek. Then, a few more explanatory 
comments and illustrative biblical passages will be given. 


Personal Pronouns 


Personal pronouns (e.g., £yo, OV, ato, rjueic) are pronouns that refer to 
people (usually), but may also refer to things (e.g., avto, “it”): A personal 


pronoun may be used to express emphasis, intensity, or an identical 
(“same”) relationship. Each of these functions is illustrated below. 


Emphatic Use 

Because a Greek verb ending usually conveys clearly the person and 
number of the subject, the presence of an explicit personal pronoun as 
subject often communicates emphasis. Two exceptions should be noted to 
the emphatic use. (1) In non-subject positions, personal pronouns are 
frequently used for stylistic brevity (i.e., so that previously introduced 
nouns do not have to be repeated). (2) With the verb eini, a personal 
pronoun as subject should be expected without emphasis. In other words, 
to include the explicit personal pronoun with the verb eini is usually an 
unconscious stylistic pattern in Greek, not a conscious choice to 
communicate emphasis. 


e Ó de éyepOeic napéAapev TO TaLdiov kai THY untépo aoo (Matt 
2:14) 
So he got up, took the child and His mother 


Matthew employs the third person singular personal (possessive) pronoun avtod 
(“His”) as opposed to repeating the proper name ’Inooüg (“Jesus”) in the genitive 
case. This is an example of using the personal pronoun for brevity. 


° £yO ypetav £yo UNO ood porriotf|vai, Kai od Epyn rpóc ue; (Matt 
3:14) 
I need to be baptized by You, and yet You come to me? 
Here the Greek verb endings convey clearly the person and number of the subjects. 
Yet, the explicit addition of the nominative personal pronouns further emphasizes the 
contrast between John the Baptist and Jesus. 
e° TIHEIG SE oùk EOLEV ÚrtooroÀñc eic aTI@AELAV (Heb 10:39) 
But we are not like those who turn away from God to their own 
destruction (NLT) 


Here, following a normal Greek stylistic pattern with no intended emphasis, the 
personal pronoun is employed with a form of eipt. 


Intensive Use 


In the predicate position,?? the third person personal pronoun (avtoc, 

avTN, AUTO) intensifies the noun to which it is linked. In English translation, 
such intensification is usually communicated with the addition of an 
intensive pronoun (e.g. “himself,” “herself,” “itself,” “yourself,” 
"themselves," etc.). 


° ÖTLADTOG Ó KUPLOG... KaTAaBNOETAL Art’ OVPavod (1 Thess 4:16) 
For the Lord Himself will descend from heaven 


The third person personal pronoun (avtoc) in the predicate position intensifies 
another noun (ó KUptoc).°” 


e míotet kai abr] Xóáppa oteipa ó0vapuv eic KATABOATV OTTEPHATOG 
&Aapev (Heb 11:11) 
By faith even Sarah herself received ability to conceive (NASB) 


° Kal «toi yol Ev TAO åvaotpog yevnOnte (1 Pet 1:15) 
be holy yourselves also in all your behavior (NASB) 


The implied subject of yevnOnte (“be”) is bpeic. In context, Dneig is understood as 
masculine plural (i.e., the mixed congregation of men and women whom Peter 
addresses). So, the implied pronoun Dpeic is intensified with the masculine plural 
avtot. 


Identical (“Same”) Use 


The third person personal pronoun (avt6c, avdTH, ALTO) is used in the 
attributive position?" to communicate an identical relationship. It is usually 
translated as “same” in English. 


e ÈK TOD AVTOD OTOLATOG ESEPXETAL EVAOYVIA Kal Katapa (Jas 3:10) 
Out of the same mouth come praise and cursing (NIV) 


° DLEIG thv abt Evvolav óríoao0e (1 Pet 4:1) 
equip yourselves also with the same resolve 


adrırıv (“same”) modifies ëvvorav (“resolve”). The personal pronoun ópeic (“you”) is 
used emphatically. 


° &ióóteG tà AUTA TOV TTAONHAT@V . .. énreAeio0on (1 Pet 5:9) 
knowing that the same sufferings are being experienced 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


Demonstrative pronouns (this [masc, oótoc], these [fem, abro], that [neut, 
&keivo], those [masc, ékeivoi]) are the “pointing out" pronouns (Latin: 
demonstro, “I point out”). They can be further subdivided into near 
demonstrative pronouns (“this, these") and far demonstrative pronouns 
(“that, those"). Near demonstrative pronouns refer to things or people that 
are near spatially or conceptually to the speaker. Far demonstrative 
pronouns refer to things or people that are spatially or conceptually distant 
from the speaker. When employing a demonstrative pronoun, the author is 
often drawing some emphasis or contrast. Sometimes the demonstrative 
pronoun has an anaphoric (previous reference) function. Other times, the 
author may simply use the demonstrative pronoun in a personal stylistic 
pattern, as the apostle John does in his Gospel and epistles. 


Near Demonstrative Pronouns 


° tavta è adtod EvBuundevrog (Matt 1:20) 
But after he had considered these things 


Here the demonstrative pronoun is used absolutely—as a substantive. 
e° TIAPELOESVOAV YAP Tvec ávOporoi oi TAAL TTIPOYEYPAHLEVOL eig 
TODTO TO Kpiua (Jude 4) 
For some men, who were designated for this judgment long ago, 
have come in by stealth 


The demonstrative pronoun, functioning adjectivally, modifies the noun tó «pipa. 
When used adjectivally, the demonstrative pronoun usually appears in the predicate 
position (lacking the article and modifying a noun preceded by the article). 


Far Demonstrative Pronouns 


e EV HE Taic NHEPAIC &ketvatg napayivetar Tadvvns ó Barrotro 
(Matt 3:1) 
In those days John the Baptist came 


° Kadmg ékeivog Sikaloc éouv (1 John 3:7) 
just as he is righteous (NRSV) 


Here the NRSV translation renders the demonstrative pronoun as a personal pronoun 
(“he”) in English. A more literal translation would read, “just as that one is 
righteous." 


Relative Pronouns 


A relative pronoun (e.g., ot, ñç, 6) is a pronoun that (usually) “relates 
back" to an antecedent noun and allows the writer to make an additional 
explanatory comment about that noun. The entire clause introduced by the 
relative pronoun is called a relative clause. The relative pronoun is normally 
translated in English as “who,” “which,” or “that.” Sometimes the 
antecedent of the relative pronoun is not stated or the relative pronoun 
points forward to a postcedent. 

One should note that a relative pronoun (like all pronouns) matches the 
gender and number of its antecedent. Thus, for example, when the 
antecedent to a relative pronoun is masculine singular, the relative pronoun 
will be masculine singular. When translating from Greek into English, 
however, if a masculine or feminine relative pronoun is not referring to a 
personal entity, the translator should use “which” or “that.” For example, 
Mark 4:31 reads, “It is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when sown on 
the ground . . ." The highlighted English word (“which”) is a translation of 
a masculine relative pronoun (6c). Consider how odd this verse would 
sound if the relative pronoun had been translated as “who”! 

Examples of relative pronouns from the GNT are provided below. 


° àvôpi pop, GOTIG okoóópmosv AVTOD tr|v Oikiav ETL THV &ppov 
(Matt 7:26) 
a foolish man who built his house on the sand 


dotic is an alternate form of the masculine singular relative pronoun (6c) with little, if 
any, difference in meaning." 


° DLEIG EOTE oi viol tóv ttpoogntóv Kal Thc óuOrkng ñç ói£Oexo ó 
0£6G rpóc tobc natépas ðv (Acts 3:25) 
You are the sons of the prophets and of the covenant that God 
made with your ancestors 


If following standard “rules of grammar, "?? the relative pronoun in this sentence 


should be feminine accusative singular. It would be feminine and singular because it 


refers back to the feminine singular noun, d108nkn (“covenant”). It would be 
accusative (ñv) because it is functioning as the direct object of the verb $1£8eto (“[he] 
made"). Relative pronouns are, however, sometimes "attracted" to the case of the 
antecedent, especially when the antecedent is genitive, as here.""* 


° Ó ñv àr àpyfic, 6 àknkóapev, 6 éopákapev toic óg8oApoic HU@V 
(1 John 1:1) 
That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes (NIV) 


Notice in this example that there is no antecedent for the relative pronouns. 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are questioning pronouns: who? (masc/fem sg Tic), 
of whom? (masc/fem sg tivoc), what/why? (ti). 


e Tic yap é& DUdV HEA@V núpyov OCiKOSOLTOaL Obyi TIPATOV kaÜtoog 
Wngidel trjv Samdvnv (Luke 14:28) 
For which of you, wanting to build a tower, doesn’t first sit down 
and calculate the cost 


e i600 060p, tí K@ALEI HE Bantıodfvan; (Acts 8:36) 


Look, here is water! What is to prevent me from being baptized? 
(NRSV) 


Indefinite Pronouns 


Unlike personal pronouns, which identify a particular person (“he”) or 
persons (“they”), indefinite pronouns are “indefinite” in their identification: 
someone/anyone (masc sg, Tu), certain ones (masc pl, Tıvec).?” 
Interestingly, the paradigms for indefinite and interrogative pronouns are 
exactly the same except for accents. Interrogative pronouns always have an 
acute accent over their initial iota. Any other accentuation (or lack of 
accentuation) identifies the form as an indefinite pronoun. 


° Kai i600 TIVES TOV ypappatéov sinav Ev Eavtoic, Obtoq 
DAaoqgnuei (Matt 9:3) 


At this, some of the scribes said among themselves, *He's 
blaspheming!" 


° €qQv TIG einn Ott Ayortó Tov Bev Kai TOV KÖEAYOV KÜTOD LION, 
Wevotns Eotiv (1 John 4:20) 
If anyone says, “I love God,” yet hates his brother, he is a liar 


Reflexive Pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns "reflect back" to the subject of the verb, usually as a 
direct object of a verb: “myself” (éuautóv), “yourselves” (masc, EXLTOUG), 
“to themselves" (masc, &autoic). Though the English translations of 
reflexive and intensive pronouns sound the same without any literary 
context (e.g., “myself”), intensive pronouns do not involve a reflexive 
action. Rather, intensive pronouns intensify another noun as an identity 
marker. For example, an author could say, “I, myself, will write this 
chapter!" In this English example, with the intensive pronoun, the author is 
seeking to mark himself off as having a distinct identity as one who will 
write this chapter—in contrast to others who are apparently not writing this 
chapter. A reflexive use would be: *I congratulated myself upon finishing 
the chapter." 

In reviewing the paradigms for reflexive pronouns, the student should note 
that there is only one set of plural forms (gen, dat, acc). Literary context 
must make clear whether the author intends his readers to understand the 
plural reflexive pronoun as a first person (“ourselves”), second person 
(“yourselves”), or third person (“themselves”). 


° Kàyo àv ouyoO00 Ek Tic yñç, TTAVTAG EAKVOW TIPOG épavtóv (John 
12:32) 
As for Me, if I am lifted up from the earth I will draw all people to 
Myself 


e° EAULTODG TIEIPÄLETE £i EOTE Ev TH niotsi (2 Cor 13:5) 
Examine yourselves to see whether you are in the faith (NIV) 


As noted above, the accusative plural reflexive pronoun Eavtoüg (“yourselves”) 
could, in other contexts, be translated “ourselves” or “themselves.” 


Reciprocal Pronouns 


A reciprocal pronoun indicates interchange or reciprocity between two or 
more people: one another (GAAnAwv). A reciprocal pronoun is always plural 
and never in the nominative case, thus the lexical form of the reciprocal 
pronoun is the genitive plural, GAAnA@v. 


° Qopnévtec è é0obpacav Aéyovtec npóc @AAñAouc, Tic &pa obtóq 
ouv (Luke 8:25) 
They were fearful and amazed, asking one another, “Who can this 
be?" 


° Avexönevor GAANA@v (Col 3:13) 
accepting one another 


Pronominal Adjectives 


Pronominal adjectives (“my” [éuóc], “your” [sg, oóc], “our” [rjuévepoc], 
“your” [pl, ópévepoc]) are sometimes listed as an additional category of 
*possessive pronouns,"?" but they are rightly classified as pronominal 
adjectives.?? As adjectives, they match the nouns they modify in gender, 
case, and number (e.g., Mark 8:38, tobc épobc Aóyouc [My words" ]). 
Pronominal adjectives, however, do overlap in function with the possessive 
personal pronoun, perhaps with added emphasis (e.g., 1 John 1:3, “our 
fellowship," kai ñ kowovía . . . ñ npetepa).’” 


PREPOSITIONS 


Brooks & Winbery remark, “Prepositions are function words which assist 
substantives in expressing their case relationship.”°® That is, a preposition 
helps clarify the relationship that a substantive has with the rest of the 
sentence. Together, the preposition and its substantive object constitute a 
prepositional phrase. A bit more precisely, it is probably best to consider 
how an entire prepositional phrase functions in relation to the rest of the 
sentence.9?! Prepositional phrases usually function adverbially?? but can 
also be adjectival. In Elementary Greek, students are introduced to the idea 
that Greek prepositions have case-specific meanings. For example, óià 


followed by the genitive is translated as “through,” while óià followed by 
the accusative is translated “because.” Also, in an introductory Greek class, 
students usually learn only one or two glosses (brief definitions) for each 
case-specific meaning of a preposition. What semantic riches of the 
preposition await the student's discovery! In intermediate Greek, it is 
important for students to begin broadening their understanding of a 
preposition's semantic range (field of meaning). 

Below, we will briefly review the two main functions of prepositional 
phrases. Next, we will discuss the semantic range of Greek prepositions in 
more detail. 


Functions of Prepositional Phrases 


Adverbial 

The most common function of prepositional phrases is adverbial, 
answering questions about the action in the sentence such as “When?” 
"Where?" *Why?" or *How?" 


° &loeABóvtec eig Tov oikov Du ruo (Acts 21:8) 
we entered [into] the house of Philip 


The prepositional phrase answers the question: Where did we enter? 


° peta Ern Tpia QvñÀ9ov eic TepoodAvpa (Gal 1:18) 
after three years I went up to Jerusalem (ESV) 


The prepositional phrases answer the questions: When did Paul go up? and Where 
did Paul go up? 
° TOVTOV XGplV KALMT@ tà YOVATH LOU TLPOG TOV natépa (Eph 3:14) 
For this reason I bow my knees before the Father (NASB) 
The prepositional phrase answers the question: Why did Paul bow his knees [in 
prayer]? Note the preposition xäpıv is preceded by its object. 
e aiteita HE £v ríote ur]óév ÖlaKpıvonevog (Jas 1:6) 
But let him ask in faith without doubting 


The prepositional phrase answers the question: How should a person ask [pray]? The 
answer: "in faith," i.e., in a believing posture. 


Adjectival 
A prepositional phrase can also modify an explicit noun (or other 
substantive), answering the question “Which?” or “What kind of”? 


° War Kat’ £kAoyr|v ripóOgoic TOD 0700 nevn (Rom 9:11) 
so that God's purpose according to election might stand 


The prepositional phrase kat’ €xAoynv (“according to election") modifies npóOgotq 
(“purpose”). 


° tÑ Kat evoePetav didacKaAia (1 Tim 6:3) 
the teaching that promotes godliness 


The prepositional phrase kat’ evoéPetav (lit., “according to godliness”) is placed in 
the attributive adjective position, modifying the noun ói6aokoAíq. Paul is not 
discussing the “good” teaching or the “bad” teaching, but the “according to 
godliness" teaching. 


Substantival 

Greek authors turned almost any grammatical unit into a substantive by 
placing an article in front of it. The prepositional phrase was no exception. 
Prepositional phrases are sometimes substantized (nominalized) and 
function as nouns. 


° jr] AYanüTE TOV KOOPOV UNdE Ta £v TH Kkóopo (1 John 2:15) 
Do not love the world or the things in the world (ESV) 


Because the prepositional phrase is substantized by a neuter accusative plural article, 
the translators have added “the things . . ." in English. This use of the prepositional 
phrase is akin to the substantive use of the adjective. 


° OC EKTLOEV TOV OUPQAVOV kai TA £v ADT kai TTV yV koi tà £v 

aij kai trjv 0àáAacoav kai TA £v avt (Rev 10:6) 

who created heaven and what is in it, the earth and what is in it, 

and the sea and what is in it 
Here, neuter accusative plural articles substantize several phrases. To capture the 
comprehensiveness of the reference (i.e., “what is in the earth" = all created matter 
and entities on earth), the translators have employed the English word “what.” An 
English rendering of “ta...” as “the things . . ." might wrongly leave the modern 


reader with the impression that only non-personal creation was referenced by the 
biblical author. 


The Semantic Domain of Proper Prepositions 


Grammarians divide prepositions into two categories— proper and 
improper prepositions. Proper prepositions are those that occur both in 
prepositional phrases (e.g., €k toO ovpavod, “from heaven,” Matt 16:11) 
and as prefixes to compound verbs (e.g., &kBàAAo, “I throw out"). The term 
"improper preposition" refers to a preposition that is never prefixed to a 
verbal stem to create a compound verb (e.g., £vorıov, “before”). 

When a preposition is prefixed to a verb stem to make a compound verb, 
there are four possible effects that the preposition may have on the original 
verb: (1) additional meaning, (2) intensive meaning, (3) no added meaning, 
or (4) unrelated meaning. First, sometimes the addition of a preposition 
provides an added meaning (i.e., the meaning of the verb + the meaning of 
the preposition = the compound verb's meaning). For example, one would 
expect àávapatvo to mean “I go up," because àvà means “up” and paívo 
means “go.” And, in fact, that is what the word does mean. Second, there 
are other situations where the prepositional prefix was added to the verb 
stem to communicate a more intensive action, and the verb maintains that 
intensive sense in the Koine period. For example, éo0ío means “I eat,” 
while kateo0to (Kata + £o0to) has a more intensive sense or: “I devour.” 
Third, sometimes the addition of a prepositional prefix offers no noticeable 
meaning to the verb in the Koine period. The prepositional prefix, however, 
may have communicated additional nuances of meaning at an earlier period 
in the Greek language. In fact, as the Greek language evolved, originally 
intensive compounds sometimes lost some, or all, of their intensive sense. 
This semantic shift of the intensive compound towards a non-intensive 
meaning is sometimes contemporaneous with the disappearance of the 
original uncompounded verb. So, for example, in the Koine period, áàvotyo 
means simply “I open” (not “I rip open”) while the uncompounded form 
(otyo) has fallen out of usage. Finally, on some occasions, the addition of a 
prepositional prefix creates an unrelated meaning that “defies exact 
explanation."**?? For example, since dvd means “up” and ytvooko means “I 
know,” one might guess that ávaywooko means... “I know up”? In fact, it 
actually means, “I read.” 


Compound Verbs in Koine Greek 


Function Examples Definition 
Additional Meaning àvapatvo I go up 
Intensive Meaning kateo0to I devour 
No Added Meaning àvolyo I open 
Unrelated Meaning AVAYWVOOK® I read 


Proper prepositions are extremely common. For instance, Ev is the most 
common with nearly three thousand occurrences in the GNT. At the 
intermediate level of studying Greek, students should begin broadening 
their understanding of the semantic domains (fields of meaning) of common 
prepositions. At the same time, there are practical limits as to how 
comprehensive such a study can be. In BDAG (the best lexicon for the 
GNT), there are eighteen definitions listed for emi, not to mention many 
levels of sub-definitions.*** Louw and Nida (another influential lexicon for 
the GNT) lists twenty-one distinct semantic categories for éní, along with 
seventeen idiomatic uses of the preposition in combination with other 
Greek words. A comprehensive look at uses of the preposition ėni in the 
GNT might be longer than this textbook! So, what follows is a pedagogical 
compromise—offering a deeper understanding while not overwhelming the 
student with a multiplicity of categories. 

The seventeen proper prepositions found in the GNT are enumerated 
below. Listed immediately to their right is their frequency in the GNT and 
the case(es) in which they take their object(s). To broaden students’ 
understanding of the semantic range of prepositions, we have included 3-5 
diverse examples of each preposition’s common functions from the GNT. 
Verses are listed in canonical order. After each verse, the precise function of 
the preposition is listed along with additional English gloss(es) used to 
convey this function. In creating this heuristic list, we are drawing upon 
BDAG, Louw & Nida, Murray Harris’s Prepositions and Theology in the 
Greek New Testament,” and our own personal research. It is important to 
remember that prepositions are extremely flexible in meaning, and careful 
consideration of the literary context is essential in determining the nuance 
of a preposition. 


ava (13x, object: acc) 


e 1Adev abdtod ó &yO0póc Kal éméonetpev Q(&vuio Ava pi£oov vob otroo (“his 
enemy came, sowed weeds among the wheat" [lit.: “among the midst 
of the wheat”]; Matt 13:25). Location: in the middle of, between. 


° évapaívo TLPOG TOV TTATEPA pou Kal TTATEPA ðv koi BEedv pov Kai BEov 
ðv (“I am ascending to My Father and your Father—to My God and 
your God"; John 20:17). ava used as a prepositional prefix to a 
compound verb expressing upward movement. 


° Kal oi S@deka muAQvec 6cóeka apyaplıaı, Ava cic Ékaotoc TAV 
MVAM@VOV TV ¿č évóc papyapitov (“The 12 gates are 12 pearls; each 
individual gate was made of a single pearl”; Rev 21:21). Distribution 
(in lists): in turn, apiece. 

üvtí (22x, object: gen) 


° akovoac d€ Ott ApyéAaoc paocusos tñç louóaíac avti TOD TTATPOG 
avtod Hpoóou (“But when he heard that Archelaus was ruling over 
Judea in place of his father Herod"; Matt 2:22). Contrasting 
Alternative: instead of, for. 


* àv0' @v doa év TH okotíq einate év TH pati dKkovodrjoetan (Therefore, 
whatever you have said in the dark will be heard in the light”; Luke 
12:3). Inferential: thus, so. The preposition vti is followed by the 
neuter genitive plural relative pronoun @v. 


° üvti tobtou KaTaAEIWEl ávOporoc [TOV] natépa Kai [trjv] untépo Kai 
TIPOOKOAANONOETAL POG trjv YUVaIKa avTOD (“For this reason a man 
will leave his father and mother and be united to his wife"; Eph 5:31 
NIV). Cause: because of, for the purpose of. 


amo (646x, object: gen) 
° à TOTE rjpSato ó Trooóc knpúcos (“From then on Jesus began to 
preach"; Matt 4:17). Time: since. 
e Otav ÔÈ TO àkáOaptov TIveüna gén ånò tod àvOpconou (“When an 
unclean spirit comes out of a man"; Matt 12:43). Source: from. 


° éQ]t& ideiv tov Inoovv Tic EOTIV Kai ook Ndvvato and TOD 6yAov (“He 
was trying to see who Jesus was, but he was not able because of the 


crowd"; Luke 19:3). Cause: on account of. 


° Toodo de ó éruxAnOeic Bapvaßüg and vv AnooToA@v (“Thus Joseph, 
who was also called by the apostles Barnabas"; Acts 4:36 ESV). 
Agency: through. 


e nóxóunv yap åváðepa civar adtOc éy@ ånò tod Xpiotou (“For I could 
almost wish to be cursed and cut off from the Messiah"; Rom 9:3). 
Dissociation: separated from. 


rá (667x, object: gen or acc) 


° Ev €KElV@ TO Kalp@ énopeúðn ó 'nooóg toig oaßBacıv Sia Tov 
onopipov (“At that time Jesus passed through the grainfields on the 
Sabbath"; Matt 12:2). Extension: along. 


e &yyeAoc è Kuptiou 61à vuktóg avoigac Tac O0pac tñç quAakf|c (“But an 
angel of the Lord opened the doors of the jail during the night"; Acts 
5:19). Time: throughout. 


° IT] óuvapiévou dE ALTOD Yv@vaı TO &oqooA£c 61à tov 06pupov (“Since he 
was not able to get reliable information because of the uproar”; Acts 
21:34). Cause: on account of, for this reason. 


° TOÀÀà Éxov Univ ypáoew oùk épouAnO0nv Sia yáprou Kal péAavoc 
(“Though I have many things to write to you, I don't want to do so 
with paper and ink"; 2 John 12). Means: by, through. 


eig (1768x, object: acc) 

° Kai ETUNTOV EIG THV KEQAaANV aùbtoð (“and kept hitting Him on the 
head"; Matt 27:30). Location: inside, among, at. 

e é&fjA0ev ovv ó Tlétpoc Kai ó GAAOc pant] koi ñpxovro eic TO pvnpeïov 
(“So Peter went out with the other disciple, and they were going 
toward the tomb"; John 20:3 ESV). Extension: to, into, in the 
direction of. 

e Aavid yàp A€éyel eig abtov (“For David says concerning him"; Acts 2:25 
ESV). Reference: about, with respect to, with reference to. 

° TTAPEKAAOLV giç TO pETAgD OaBBatov anvar avtoic tà prata 
tata (“the people invited them to speak further about these things on 


the next Sabbath"; Acts 13:42 NIV). Time: until, for, throughout. 


e EVOELYHO TAG ÖLKALAG xptoeoG toO 0700 EIG TO KaATAEIWOTVa opc TG 
Daciuetac tod 0200 (“This is a plain indication of God's righteous 
judgment so that you will be considered worthy of the kingdom of 
God"; 2 Thess 1:5 NASB). Result: so, with the result that. 


£k (914x, object: gen) 


° QÀÀQ TO EKTOPEVOLEVOV EK TOD OTOPATOG toOto kotvoi TOV &vOporov 
(“but what comes out of the mouth, this defiles a man"; Matt 15:11). 
Extension: from, out from. 


° EAUTOIC rtou]oate MIAOUG EK TOD papovà tiic Adıklag (“make friends for 
yourselves by means of the wealth of unrighteousness"; Luke 16:9 
NASB). Means: by, with. 


° GAA’ tva tnprjonc AUTOUG £k TOD novrjpou (“but that You protect them 
from the evil one"; John 17:15). Dissociation: apart from, free from. 


e ESATIEOTEINEV ó HEOG TOV vióv ADTOD, VEVÖHEVOV EK yovarkóç (“God sent 
His Son, born of a woman"; Gal 4:4). Source: from. 


e £kaotoc KABOG npońpnta Th Kapöla, un £« Adrıng ñ £6 åváykns (“Each 
person should do as he has decided in his heart—not reluctantly or out 
of necessity"; 2 Cor 9:7). Manner: with. 


£v (2752x, object: dat)" 


* kai é£frjA0ev ó Adyoc obtoc év SAN TH Iouóaía nepi adtov (“And this 
report about him spread through the whole of Judea"; Luke 7:17 
ESV). Extension: into. 


° ei mepuoprjv Aappávei &vOpanoc Ev oaßßarw (“If a man receives 
circumcision on the Sabbath"; John 7:23). Time: at, while, during, 
when. 


° OTL Ev rupi ġnokaàúnteta (“because it will be revealed by fire”; 1 Cor 
3:13). Means: with, by means of. 

° KaBioac Ev Õe aVTOD Ev toic énoupavíoic (“seating Him at His right 
hand in the heavens"; Eph 1:20). Location: in, on, among. 


* ur]... TIG DUC KPLVETO Ev Bpoosi kai Ev nóoc (“don’t let anyone judge 
you in regard to food and drink"; Col 2:16). Respect: concerning, 
with respect to. 


¿ni (890x, object: gen, dat or acc) 


* kai AUTOS ñv Ev TH npúpvn ëm TO npookegáAotov Kadeböwv (“But He 
was in the stern, sleeping on the cushion”; Mark 4:38). Location: 
upon, at, near. 


° ET EOYATOD ypóvou Eoovran Eurtoiktan (“In the end time there will be 
scoffers”; Jude 18). Time: at the time of, at, on. 


° ñ nódig ñ peyáàn ñ Exovoa Baoıelav ent TOV Baou£ov tic yis (“the 
great city that has an empire over the kings of the earth”; Rev 17:18). 
Superintendence: in authority over. 


° xapav yàp TLOAATIV EoxovV kai TAPAKANOLW Ent TH Aayarın oou (“I have 
great joy and encouragement because of your love”; Phlm 7 CEB). 
Cause: on account of. 


° Ó onElpwv En’ evAoyiaic Ent’ edAoylaıg Kai Bepioeı (“the person who 
sows generously will also reap generously”; 2 Cor 9:6). Manner: with. 
Kata (473x, object: gen or acc) 


° Öpunoev noa ñ AYEAN KATA TOD Kpnpvod eig trjv 06A2a00av (“the 
whole herd rushed down the steep bank into the sea”; Matt 8:32). 
Extension (downward): down from, along, toward. 


e Kol öte ENANOBNOAV ai ñuépot toO KadapıohoD ALTOV KATA TOV VOPOV 
Moo£og (“And when the days of their purification according to the 
law of Moses were finished"; Luke 2:22). 
Correspondence/Conformity: in accordance with, in conformity to. 


* avtovc é£nyeito kað’ £v Exaotov, àv Entoinoev ó Bedc év toic ËE0veouv 
(“he related one by one the things that God had done among the 
Gentiles" [lit.: according to each one]; Acts 21:19 ESV). Distribution: 
in detail, each, at a time. 


° MEpi TOD VIOD AUÜTOU TOD YEVOHEVOL Ek OTIEPHATOG Aavid katà opka 
(“concerning his Son, who was descended from David according to 


the flesh"; Rom 1:3 ESV). Respect: with regard to, with respect to, 
concerning. 


° ecadeipvac TO kað’ rov yxeipóypaoov toi; óóypaciv (“He erased the 
certificate of debt, with its obligations, that was against us"; Col 2:14). 
Opposition: opposite, down upon. 

peta (469x, object: gen or acc) 


° TOTE TIPOOTAHEV oa0tÓ n urup TOV viðv Zepeóotou META vOv viðv 
avtiys (“Then the mother of Zebedee's sons approached Him with her 
sons"; Matt 20:20). Association: among, in the company of. 


° HETA rpépag S TapadauBaver ó "Inooüc tov IIétpov kai tov I&koBov 
Kal tov Ioavvnv (“After six days Jesus took Peter, James, and John"; 
Mark 9:2). Time (after): following, subsequent to. 


° @oavt@s [Kai] yuvoikag EV KATAOTOAF| koopío META aidodc Kai 
ooopooóvnc xoopeiv éautác (“Also, the women are to dress 
themselves in modest clothing, with decency and good sense"; 1 Tim 
2:9). Attendant Circumstance or Manner: accompanied by. 


napà (194x, object: gen, dat, or acc) 


e {va Tapa tàv yeopyov Aópr ATO TOV KAPTI@V TOD AHTIEAWVOG (“in order 
to receive some of the produce of the vineyard from the vine- 
growers"; Mark 12:2 NASB). Source: of. 


e ErWaßonevog maidiov £otrjoev AUTO nap’ £a (“took a little child and 
had him stand next to Him"; Luke 9:47). Location: at, by, beside, near, 
with. 


° TO nveüna THC &ÀrOetac 6 Mapa TOD rtatpóg éxrropeoera (“the Spirit of 
truth who proceeds from the Father"; John 15:26). Extension: from 
the side of. 


° A€vyovtec OTL Mapa Tov vópov Ävarteider obtoc toc ávOporouc oéfeo0ot 
tov Bedv (“saying, ‘This man is persuading people to worship God 
contrary to the law’”; Acts 18:13 ESV). Opposition: against. 

e 0pnoketa Kadapda xoi Aplavrog Napa TH BE Kal natpi abt] &otíiv 
(^Pure and undefiled religion in the sight of our God and Father is 


this"; Jas 1:27 NASB). Estimation: in the sight of, in the judgment of, 
in the opinion of. 


nepi (333x, object: gen or acc) 


e kai £57A00v nepi Tpithv @pav (“And going out about the third hour”; 
Matt 20:3 ESV). Time (approximating): around. 


e KOAOV EOTIV AUTO HOAAOV ei TIEPIKELTAL HÜAOG OVIKOG nepi TOV TPAXNIAOV 
(“it would be better for him if a heavy millstone were hung around his 
neck”; Mark 9:42). Location: about, near. 


° TIOTEL Kai MEPL PEAAOVT@V EVACYNOEV Toaóàk tòv Iakob xai tov “Hoad 
(“By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come”; 
Heb 11:20). Reference: about, with reference to, with regard to. 


1pó (47x, object: gen) 
° TE PO Tis BUpac étripouv THY QuAakrj (“while the sentries in front of 
the door guarded the prison”; Acts 12:6). Location: before, at. 
e e€eAECATO NHAC EV AUTO npó kataßoñs kóopov (“He chose us in Him, 
before the foundation of the world”; Eph 1:4). Time (prior): earlier 
than, prior to. 


° TLPO TTAVT@V SE, àógAooí pou, ur] OpvvETE (“Now above all, my brothers, 
do not swear"; Jas 5:12). Position (above): especially, over. 
1póc (700x, object: gen, dat, or acc) 


° TLPOG TO dmonmAavaüv, ei óuvatóv, to0c EKAEKTOUG (“in order to lead 
astray, if possible, the elect”; Mark 13:22 NASB). Purpose: so that, for 
the purpose of. 


e AVETTELWEV AVTOV npóc Hpoónv (“he sent Him to Herod"; Luke 23:7). 
Extension: towards. 

e ppeic de NOEAoate AyaAAuadfivaı tpóg pav Ev TO Mati avtov (“and 
for a time you were willing to enjoy his light" [lit.: for an hour]; John 
5:35). Temporal (duration): for the length of, during. 

° EV TOUT® Kai ALTOS dokà rpóokorov ouvetórjow EXEIV mpóc TOV Ozóv 
Kai TODS dvOponoug óià navtóc (“So I strive always to keep my 


conscience clear before God and man"; Acts 24:16 NIV). Estimation: 
in the sight of, in the judgment of. 


e öte npóg ópüg uev (“when we were with you”; 1 Thess 3:4). 
Location/Association: near, at, close at hand, around. 
ovv (128x, object: dat) 


° ñ ó Mapiau mavta ovvernpei tà Pata tadta (“But Mary was 
treasuring up all these things"; Luke 2:19). oov here communicates 
intensity as a prepositional prefix to a compound verb. As a 
prepositional prefix, obv frequently expresses association (ouyyaípo, 
“rejoice with") and assistance (cuvepyéo, “work together with”).588 


* (ÀÀ& ye Kal cov NÕO TODTOIG tpí(trv TAUTNV nuépav yet dp’ OD tabta 
eyeveto (“and besides all this, it is now the third day since these things 
happened"; Luke 24:21). Accompaniment/Addition: besides, in 
addition to. 


° €av EABWOLV ov £poi Makedovec (“if any Macedonians come with me”; 
2 Cor 9:4). Association: accompanying. 


nép (150x, object: gen or acc) 


* 'Hoatac 6& xpácev bnép tod "Iopor]A (“But Isaiah cries out concerning 
Israel”; Rom 9:27). Reference/Content: about, with reference to, with 
regard to. 


e ti BAaconpoüpot orép Od &yo eoyapioto (“why should I be denounced 
because of that for which I give thanks?"; 1 Cor 10:30 NRSV). 
Cause: on account of. 


° kai AUTOV £óokev KEPAATV ÜNEP nàvta (“and appointed Him as head 
over everything"; Eph 1:22). Position: above, beyond, more than. 

° óc EOTIV TUOTOG ÜNEP DAV SiaKovoc tod Xpiotod (“He is a faithful 
servant of the Messiah on your behalf"; Col 1:7). Benefaction: for the 
sake of, for. 

nó (220x, object: gen or acc) 
° 0068 Kaiovolv A0yvov kai ti0éaotv KAUTOV UNO TOV póójvov (“No one 


lights a lamp and puts it under a basket"; Matt 5:15). Location 
(under): beneath. 


° tote ün£épaAov &vópac (“Then they secretly persuaded some men”; Acts 
6:11 NIV). Here, the prepositional prefix bm6 communicates secrecy. 
As a prepositional prefix, vm0 frequently conveys position (“under”) or 
motion (*up").?9? 


° TO EVAYYEALOV TO ELDayyEAlOVEV DI’ EMOD OTL OUK EOTIV KATA KVOP@TIOV 
(“the gospel preached by me is not based on human thought"; Gal 
1:11). Agency: through. 


The Semantic Domain of Improper Prepositions 


Improper prepositions are those prepositions never found in combination 
with a verb stem to form a compound verb. So, for example, &urtpoodev 
(*in front of," *before," *in the presence of") is an improper preposition, so 
we will never find a verb such as éuripoo8évBaAAo (“I throw in front of”). 
There are forty-two improper prepositions in the GNT. 

Improper prepositions sometimes function as adverbs or conjunctions. 
Moule, for example, remarks that Gua is used only once in the GNT as a 
preposition (Matt 13:29); in its nine other occurrences it functions as an 
adverb. This observation reminds us of the close functional overlap 
among prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs. In the chart below, the left 
column lists the forty-two improper prepositions in alphabetical order. The 
frequency of the word’s occurrence in the NT is given (e.g., &yyóc, 31x), 
and if the word's frequency as a preposition differs from its total 
occurrences, this smaller number is given in parentheses with the comment, 
“as a prep" (e.g., €yyUc, 12x as a prep.). The middle column lists the case(s) 
of the preposition's object—overwhelming the genitive case. The right 
column gives some meanings of the preposition and limited Scripture 
references.*?! 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


. together with 
BUE Matt 13:29 
ÖVEU Genitive without, without the consent of 
3x Matt 10:29; 1 Pet 4:9 
OVTIKPUG ws opposite, offshore from 
1x un Acts 20:15 
AVTITEpa " opposite, across from 
1x u Luke 8:26 
ÄTLEVOVTL Genitive opposite, in front of, across from 
5x Matt 27:24; Acts 3:16; Rom 3:18 
ÄTEP "T apart from, without 
2x eu Luke 22:6, 35 


xps) 
49x (44x as prep.) 


äpa 
10x (1x as prep.) 


until, as far as 
Luke 2:15; Phil 1:5; Heb 6:11 


Genitive or Dative BR 
John 3:23, 11:54; Acts 9:38 
m outside, except 
Genitive Acts 26:22; 1 Cor 15:27 


EurtPoodev in front of, before, in the presence of 
48x (44x as prep.) Gal 2:14; 1 Thess 3:9; Rev 22:8 


EVOVTL Genitive in front of, before, in the judgment of 
2x Luke 1:8; Acts 8:21 

EVOVTIOV Genitive before, in the judgment of 

8x (5x as prep.) Luke 1:6; 20:26; Acts 7:10 

EVEKA, ÉVEKEV, EIVEKEV iios because of, for the sake of 

26x Acts 26:21; Rom 8:36; 2 Cor 7:12 
EVTÖG m within, among 

2x (1x as prep.) Luke 17:21 


EVOTTLOV Genitive before, in the sight of, in the judgment of 
94x Acts 10:30; 1 Pet 3:4; 3 John 1:6 


ED Genitive outside, out of 
63x (19x as prep.) Matt 10:14; Luke 4:29; Acts 4:15 


Genitive 


éyyOG 
31x (12x as prep.) 
EKTOG 


8x (4x as prep.) 


Genitive 


EWC 
146x (90x as prep.) 


KQTEVOVTL 
8x (7x as prep.) 


3x (1x as prep.) 


naparurotov' 


outside, from outside 
Mark 7:15; Rev 11:2; 14:20 


at a more advanced point, beyond, farther on 
Acts 7:43 


inside 
Mark 15:16 


until, to, up to, as far as 
Matt 11:13; Acts 1:22; 2 Cor 12:2 


opposite, in the judgment of, before 
Mark 13:3; Rom 4:17; 2 Cor 2:17 


in the presence of, in the judgment of, before 
Eph 1:4; Col 1:22; Jude 24 


in a circle, around 
Rev 4:3, 4 


around 
Rev 4:5; 5:11; 7:11 


in the middle of 
Phil 2:15? 


between, among 
Matt 18:15; Acts 12:6; Rom 2:15 


as far as, to the point of, up to, until 
Luke 16:16; Phil 2:8; Heb 3:14 


after, behind 

Matt 15:23; Luke 23:26 
behind, after, following 

John 1:15; Jude 7; Rev 12:15 
after 

Matt 28:1* 

alongside, near, close to 

Phil 2:27 

apart from, except for 

Matt 5:32; Acts 26:29 


TIEPAV Genitive beyond, across from, on the other side 
23x (15x as prep.) Matt 4:15; Mark 5:1; John 6:1 

TAV Genitive except, only, apart from 

31x (4x as prep.) Mark 12:32; Acts 8:1; 27:22 

nànoiov ul near, close by 

17x (1x as prep.) Senne John 4:5 

ÜTTEPAVO Genitive far above 

3x Eph 1:21; 4:10; Heb 9:5 

ÜTIEPEKEIVO m beyond 

1x un 2 Cor 10:16 

ÜTLEPEKTIEPLOOOD i far beyond 

3x (1x as prep.) Sale Eph 3:20 

UMOKAT Genitivé beneath, under, below 

11x Mark 7:28; Heb 2:8; Rev 12:1 

Xáptv Genitive because of, for the sake of, on behalf of 
9x Gal 3:19; 1 Tim 5:14; Titus 1:5 

X@pic a without, apart from 

41x (40x as prep.) ee 1 Cor 4:8; Phlm 14; Jas 2:18 


* Murray Harris labels both occurrences of Evtög as prepositional, but in Matt 23:26, évtóq 
appears to be an adverbial substantive. So Moule, 83 . 

^A comparative form of éco appears in Acts 16:24 (£owt£pav, “inner”) and Heb 6:19 (éoórepov, 
“inner”), though neither word functions as a preposition. Nevertheless, Trenchard lists &o@tepog as 
a distinct improper preposition (Vocabulary Guide, 291). BDAG lists a prepositional usage of 
&ooepoc in 1 Sam 24:4 [LXX] (398). 

“The neuter accusative singular of the adjective n&oog (“middle”). 

“Moule notes that [i£cov also occurs as a preposition in variant readings of Matt 14:24, Luke 8:7, 
and Luke 10:3 (Idiom Book, 85). 

° Matt 28:1 begins, “After the Sabbath" (Owe 68 oaBBatav). Moule notes that Owe could also be 
understood here as adverbial (*late on the Sabbath"; see Moule, 86). 

f Moule (Idiom Book, 86), Trenchard (Vocabulary Guide, 292), and Harris (Prepositions, 242) list 
naparurotov (“near”) as an improper preposition with one occurrence in the NT (Phil 2:27). 
Nevertheless, it seems more likely that mapamtAnotov is an adverb followed by a dative of reference 
(8avata, “to death”). 


Conjunctions 


Conjunctions are indeclinable words used to link words, phrases, clauses, 
and larger discourse (communication) units.” Thus, they are “the joints of 
speech.”8 A conjunction cues the reader to the relationship between 


discourse units—whether they are being placed side-by-side as equal 
assertions, or whether one unit is somehow dependent on the other.” (Note 
that in chapter 13 we will give more attention to separating the text into 
discourse units and seeing how conjunctions help the reader trace the flow 
of the author's argument.) In introductory Greek classes, students usually 
memorize a “gloss” (unnuanced definition) for the most common 
conjunctions. At the intermediate level, students should grow in their 
awareness of the semantic range of conjunctions (e.g., Kal does not mean 
simply “and”) and give more careful thought to the way an author's various 
assertions are related to each other. A few points of guidance will help. 
(1) In determining the meaning of conjunctions, give primacy to the literary 
context over lexical definitions. (2) Be aware of recent studies in discourse 
analysis that seek to define words inductively with greater attention to 
function rather than simply choosing the most fitting gloss offered in the 
standard lexicons.°” (3) Slow down in your Greek reading and occasionally 
look up conjunctions in the best Greek lexicons (BDAG, LSJ, or Louw and 
Nida).?* Read through all the definitions. Take notes on the range of 
meaning, especially possible nuances of which you were unaware. 

We will continue by looking at the two main categories of conjunctions— 
coordinating and subordinating conjunctions. 


Coordinating Conjunctions 


A coordinating conjunction communicates a parallel (“equal rank”) 
relationship between the words, phrases, or clauses that it links. Common 
coordinating conjunctions in English are and, but, and or." The most 
common coordinating conjunctions in Greek are (in decreasing frequency): 
Kal (“and,” “also”), 5é (“and,” “but”), yap (“for”), AAG (“but”), oóv 
(“therefore”), ñ (“or”), té (“and so"), obd€ (“and not"), oóte (“and not”), 
and eite (“if,” “whether’”).°? Listed below are syntactical functions 
performed by coordinating conjunctions. Under each function is a list of 
common conjunctions that communicate that function. For pedagogical 
purposes, an English gloss is given with each Greek conjunction, but 
students should be forewarned: such glosses are simplistically misleading! 
Conjunctions have a wide range of meaning and function. The same Greek 
conjunction can mean nearly opposite things in different contexts. Also, one 
illustrative text from the GNT is listed under each functional category.®” 


Note: some of the conjunctions listed are rarely found in isolation; they 
usually function as a unit together with other particles (e.g., piv). 


Copulative (joining together)” 


° kal (“and,” “also”), 6€ (“and”), ovdé (“and not”), unóé (“and not”), TE 
(“and so”), oUte (“and not”), yhte (“and not”) 


e Ó yàp €av orteipn &vOporoc, toOto Kai Bepioeı (“For whatever a man 
sows he will also reap”; Gal 6:7). 


Disjunctive (giving alternatives) 
* f| (“or”), eite (“if,” “whether”) 


° ui] TIG EK TOV üpyóvtov éníoteuoev EIG AVTOV fj EK TOV Oapioatov; 
(“Have any of the rulers or Pharisees believed in Him?"; John 7:48). 


Adversative (contrasting) 


° QÀÀQ (“but”), é (“but”), uév (“but”), nevror (“nevertheless”), mAnv 
(“but,” *except"), ei un (“except”), Guac (“yet”), kattoi (“yet”) 


* oDK T|A8ov KkataAdoaı AAAA rÀAnp@omq (“I did not come to destroy but to 
fulfill^; Matt 5:17). 


Inferential (drawing a logical conclusion based on previous 
discussion) 


e obv (“therefore,” “so”), apa (“then”), 616 (“for this reason"), ën 
(“therefore”) 


* éyà Ócouc éüv PAD éAéyyo Kal naseva: [NAEVE oÚv kai petavónoov 
(“As many as I love, I rebuke and discipline. So be committed and 
repent”; Rev 3:19). 


Explanatory (marker of clarification) 
° yap (“for”)! 


° ñoqv yap aoei &vSpec mevtaxkioyiAior (“For about 5,000 men were 
there"; Luke 9:14). 


Subordinating Conjunctions 


A subordinating conjunction is a word that links a word, phrase, or clause 
in an unequal or dependent relationship with another word, phrase, or 
clause. Common subordinating conjunctions in English are although, 
because, if, and since” The most common Greek subordinating 
conjunctions employed with indicative verbs (in decreasing frequency) are: 
ou (“that,” *because"); ei (“if”); KaBa@c (“just as”); oc (“as,” “like”); yap 
(*because," “since”; and ote (“when”). Common  subordinating 
conjunctions used with subjunctive verbs (again, in decreasing frequency) 
are: iva (“in order that,” “so that”); 6tav (“whenever”); éàv (“if”); 6mac 
(“that”); Éoc (“until”); uñ (“that,” “lest”);°°? and umore (“that . . . not,” 
*lest").?^ As noted above, providing a gloss (unnuanced definition) for a 
conjunction is a pedagogical accommodation and can be misleading. 
Common functions of subordinating conjunctions are listed below, 
accompanied by a list of conjunctions that introduce such functions and 
illustrations from the GNT. 


Purpose (giving the purpose of) 
e {va (“in order that,” “so that"), órtoc (“that”) 


e 614 TOUTO Ek TIOTERG, tva Kata yàpiv (“This is why the promise is by 
faith, so that it may be according to grace"; Rom 4:16). 


Result (giving the result of) 
e wote (“so that"), órtoc (“that”) 


° Kal i600 OEIOHOG HEYAG EyEveto Ev TH BaAdoon, ®ote TO TIAOIOV 
KaAvrteo8at nò tv KUUAT@V (“Suddenly a furious storm came up on 
the lake, so that the waves swept over the boat”; Matt 8:24 NIV). 


Causal (giving the cause of) 


„» 66 


° óu (“that,” “because”), óióu (“because”), nei (“because, 
erreiön (“because”) 


since”), 


° OTL TO L@POV TOD 0200 ooootepov TOV àvOporov £otiv (“because God's 
foolishness is wiser than human wisdom"; 1 Cor 1:25). 


Comparative (drawing a comparison between) 


° ac (“as,” “like”), óonep (“just as"), Kadwg (“as,” “just as"), Kadärtep 
(“just as”) 


° xa0og e0oóo0taí oou ñ yoyr (“just as your soul prospers"; 3 John 2 
NASB). 


Conditional (giving a condition) 

e ci (“if”), éàv (“if”), einep (“if indeed") 

° öt vOv COpEV EAV ÜHEIG OTNKETE Ev Kupio (“For now we live, if you 
stand firm in the Lord"; 1 Thess 3:8). 

Concessive (making a concession) 


° ei Kal (“even if"), kai ei (“even if”), Kav (“even though"), kainep 
(“although”) 


* katnep Ov vidc, ëpaBev do’ Ov ënaðev TV ónakońv (“Although he was 
a son, he learned obedience through what he suffered”; Heb 5:8 ESV). 


Declarative (giving the content of a declaration) 


e óu (“that”), tva (“that,” also sometimes untranslated or communicated 
with a dash or colon) 


° atr] yap Eotıv r] Ayarın tod 0800, tva TAG EVTOAAG avTOD THPApEV (“For 
this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments"; 1 John 5:3 
ESV). 


Temporal (telling the time of) 
e öte (“when”), £oc (“until”), 6tav (“whenever”), npiv (“before”) 


° npiv GAEKTOPA oovfjoot onpepov àmapvnon ue Tpig (“Before the rooster 
crows today, you will deny Me three times"; Luke 22:61). 


Local (giving the location of) 


33) 66 


* ob (“where”), órtou (“where”), 60ev (“from where,” “whence”) 


e Tote Aéyel, Eic tov OIKÖV pov émotpeWa@ 60zv é£fA00v (“Then it says, ‘I 
will return to my house from which I came’”; Matt 12:44 ESV). 


ADVERBS 


An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, adjective, or adverb (e.g., he was 
studying diligently). Adverbs are usually not inflected; they are “fixed-case 
forms."?» The most common adverb ending is -oc (genitive plural adjective 
ending with v replaced by c), followed by -ov (neuter accusative employed 
as adverb).° Adverbs answer questions such as: “Where?”; “When?”; 
“How often?"; “How intensely?"; and “In what way?" Indeed, many 
different constructions in Greek can function adverbially.”” For example, 
prepositional phrases usually function adverbially (e.g., Acts 21:8, “[we] 
entered [into] the house," eioeAdövteg eig tov oikov). Participles and 
infinitives also frequently function adverbially (e.g., Luke 8:47, *she came 
trembling,” tp£povoa NAdev). In this subsection on adverbs, however, we 
will focus on individual words lexically classified as adverbs. 

Adverbs can be subdivided in a number of different ways. We will 
consider adverbs under two questions: (1) *What is the adverb modifying?", 
and (2) *How is the adverb functioning?" 


What Is the Adverb Modifying? 


An adverb can modify: (1) a verb, or (2) an adjective or adverb. It will be 
helpful to consider a few examples under these two categories. 


Adverbs Modifying Verbs 

Adverbs usually modify verbs. In simplifying matters for beginning Greek 
students, Samuel Lamerson defines an adverb as, *A word that describes a 
verb or tells how the action was accomplished (e.g., the man was running 
fast).”°°? As we consider this common use of adverbs, we should note that 
adverbs modify not only indicative verbs, but also imperative verbs, 
subjunctive verbs, verbal nouns (infinitives) and verbal adjectives 
(participles). 


Adverbs Modifying Indicative Verbs 
° TAL YEYPATITAL, OÙK EKTIEIPÄGELIG KUPLOV TOV BEdv oou (Matt 7:7) 
It is also written: Do not test the Lord your God 


° obtog yàp riyarınoev ó Beög TOV kóopov (John 3:16) 
For God loved the world in this way 


° oópavoi r|oav ëknañar Kal yñ ££ ó6ortoc Kal 6’ ÜSATOG ouveotóoa 
tQ TOD 0200 Aóyo (2 Pet 3:5) 
Long ago the heavens and the earth were brought about from 
water and through water by the word of God 


e° Ó Bävatog oùk Eotaı £u (Rev 21:4) 
Death will be no more (NRSV) 


° vai, čpyopar tayó (Rev 22:20) 
Yes, I am coming quickly 


Adverbs Modifying Non-indicative Verbs 


° Toorp...&éBouAn0n Aadpa nodoa atv (Matt 1:19) 
Joseph . . . decided to divorce her secretly 


The adverb Aó0pa (secretly) modifies the infinitive artoADoaı (“to divorce"). 


° Ó OTIEID@V oetéopévog ogei6opuévog kai Bepioeı (2 Cor 9:6) 
the person who sows sparingly will also reap sparingly 


The adverb in bold modifies the participle ó orteipwv (“the person who sows”). The 
same adverb is repeated in this short sentence to modify an indicative verb, Bepioeı 


(“reap”). 
° emioT Ol eükaipog aKkaipas (2 Tim 4:2) 
be ready in season and out of season (ESV) 


Two adverbs here modify the imperative ėniotnð (“be ready”). 
° Wa... OMOPOVOS kai óuatog Kal eboepog Grjoopev EV TA VÜV 
ai@vi (Titus 2:12) 
to live in a sensible, righteous, and godly way in the present age 


Paul here employs three adverbs to modify the subjunctive verb Cno@pev (“live”). 


e aitetto Mapa TOD 6180VToG BEod now ANAS (Jas 1:5) 
he should ask God, who gives to all generously 


The adverb modifies the participle 5150vtoc, describing the way in which God gives 
to his people.” 


Adverbs Modifying Adverbs and Adjectives 
Adverbs can modify adverbs or adjectives, though this construction is 
comparatively less common in the NT. 


° [ñoov] xadenoi Atav, ote un ioxóew tTivà napeA0eiv stà tic 6600 
&keivric (Matt 8:28) 
They were so violent that no one could pass that way 


The adverb Aíav (“so, very”) modifies the adjective xadenot (“violent”). 
° obtoc Kai Ó vióc TOD àvOporou HEAAEL TTAOYEIV UT’ abtõv (Matt 
17:12) 
So also the Son of Man will certainly suffer at their hands (ESV) 


Here kai functions adverbially (“also”) modifying the adverb obtog (“so, thus"). 
° Kai rtpoi £vvuya Atav dvaotic é£fA8ev Kai ámfjAOev eic ëpnpov 
tónov (Mark 1:35) 


Very early in the morning, while it was still dark, He got up, went 
out, and made His way to a deserted place 


Jesus arose to pray not just early (poi), but very early (pot Aiav). 
° Ñv yap rÀo0010G o9ó6pa (Luke 18:23) 
for he was very rich (NLT) 
The adverb oqóópa (“very”) modifies the predicate adjective mAovotoc (“rich”). 
° MOAA® HÄAAOV KATAAAayEVTEG oc0noópe0a Ev TH Co avTOD 
(Rom 5:10) 


then how much more, having been reconciled, will we be saved by 
His life!” 


Here mtoAA@ (“much”) functions adverbially further intensifying paAAov (“more”). 


How Is the Adverb Functioning? 


Another way to classify adverbs is according to their function. That is, 
what question is the adverb answering in the sentence? (1) When? (2) To 
what degree? (3) In what way? (4) Where??!? 


Adverbs of Time (When?) 


° éngvta ñÀ0ov eic tà kàipata tfc Lupiac Kai fig Küuktac (Gal 
1:21) 
Afterward, I went to the regions of Syria and Cilicia 

° ONPEPOV EQV THC oovf|c KÜTOD KKOLOTTE, ur] OKANPUVNTE TAC 
Kapdiac budv (Heb 4:7) 
Today, if you hear His voice, do not harden your hearts 


Adverbs of Intensity or Degree (To What Degree? How Much?) 


° éyo NAGov tva Cor|v Éyoot kai repiocóv Eoo (John 10:10) 
I came that they may have life, and have it abundantly (NASB) 

° €xapnv yàp Alav épxouévov àógAoóv kai HAPTLPOUVTWV oou TH 
àÀn8eta (3 John 3) 
For I was very glad when some brothers came and testified to your 
faithfulness to the truth 


John was not just glad (€xapnv); he was very glad (£xäpnv Aiav). The adverb Aiav 
intensifies the verb. 


Adverbs of Manner (How? In What Way?) 
° poig ó EAEvBEPOG KAndeig 600A0G &otiv Xpiotou (1 Cor 7:22) 
Likewise he who is called as a free man is Christ's slave. 
° 0 HEA@V Aapéto 660p Gofjc dwpeäv (Rev 22:17) 
Whoever desires should take the living water as a gift 
Adverbs of Place (Where?) 
° Kai ñv éket &vOportoc £inpannevnv £yov uv xeipa (Mark 3:1) 
and a man was there who had a paralyzed hand 


° où KáBou MSE kaAGc (Jas 2:3) 
Sit here in a good place 


Adverbs Functioning as Nouns or Adjectives 
Occasionally, an adverb functions as a noun or adjective. Adverbs used as 
nouns seem especially common in prepositional phrases expressing time. 


° ci ob toG EOTIV ñ aitia TOD àvOporou petà TiC yuvaıkög (Matt 
19:10) 
If the relationship of a man with his wife is like this 


obtoc functions as a predicate adjective.” 


° (va yévnto Kal TO EKTOG AVTOD Kadapov (Matt 23:26) 
so the outside of it may also become clean 


The adverb EKtög acts as a noun. 


e QMO TOD VOV pakapıoðoiv pie noa ai yeveat (Luke 1:48) 
from now on all generations will call me blessed 
The adverb vóv functions as the object of a preposition (i.e., as a noun). 
° TLPOG TV £vóei&w TÄG ÖLKALOODVNG ADTOD Ev TO vüv karp (Rom 
3:25) 
to demonstrate His righteousness at the present time 
The adverb vóv functions as an attributive adjective. 
e OITIVEG OÚ HÓvov TO noioa GAAG kai TO O£Aew npoevrjpSao0e ATO 
mépvot (2 Cor 8:10) 


Last year you were the first not only to give but also to have the 
desire to do so 


The adverb répuot acts as a noun, functioning as the object of the preposition amo. 
The entire prepositional phrase nò répuo (lit., “from last year") functions 
adverbially to communicate time. 


Adverbs can sometimes express nuances beyond the main categories 
explored above, so the exegete should always be attentive to the immediate 
literary context. 


PARTICLES 


Vaughan and Gideon note that the Greek category of "particle" has never 
been clearly defined.?? Robertson wisely counsels, “Certainly it is not easy 
nor practicable always to distinguish sharply between the adverb and 
preposition, conjunction, interjections and other particles."?? Nevertheless, 
we shall mark out the distinct category of "particle" as a class of usually 
short words, sometimes untranslated, which could often also be categorized 
as adverbs, conjunctions, or interjections. Because of this overlap of 
categories, no attempt will be made below to provide a comprehensive list 
of particles. Finally, we should note that some particles are postpositive 
(e.g., de [“and,” “but’], yap [“for”])—meaning they never occur as the first 
word in a clause, even splitting a noun and its article (e.g., Matt 3:14, ó è 
Toavvns ówkoAvuev obdtov [*But John tried to stop Him" ]). 


Particles of Negation 


These particles, which could also be classified as adverbs, function to 
negate a verb or some other discourse unit. There are particles of negation 
for the indicative mood (e.g., OÖ, oÚK, OL, Obyi) and for the non-indicative 
moods (e.g, un, pnmote [“never”]), though Koine Greek writers 
occasionally felt free to deviate from this grammatical “rule.” 


° pr] Kpivete, tva ur] Kpıßfite (Matt 7:1) 
Do not judge, so that you won't be judged 


° ODK ETOALINOEV kpíiow éreveykeiv pAaoonptac (Jude 9) 
he did not presume to pronounce a blasphemous judgment (ESV) 


Particles of Mood 


The particles &v and éàv function alongside orthographic (spelling) 
changes in the verb and specific subordinate conjunctions to cue the reader 
that the statement is made in the subjunctive mood. Such particles often are 
untranslated in English (as below). 


° Tt&vta OÚV doa àv HEANTE tva noða DTV ot ávOporo:t (Matt 
7:12) 
Therefore, whatever you want others to do for you 


° ëv @ 6 üv TIG toAud (2 Cor 11:21) 
But in whatever anyone dares to boast 


Particles of Connection 


Some particles help stitch together words, phrases, and clauses. Such 
particles can also be classified as conjunctions. See earlier in this chapter 
for an extensive classification of coordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions. 


e° oc pev ÖEPOVTEG, oc È AnoKTEvvovteg (Mark 12:5) 
they beat some and they killed some 


The pév . . . d€ construction often communicates contrast or development between 
clauses. Translators sometimes render it (somewhat laboriously), *on the one hand 
... On the other hand.” 


° Sti oKedoc ékAoyfic Eotiv uot obtoc TOD Baotácot TO Övonä pov 
EVOTLOV é0vóv TE kai Bac éov viðv TE 'Topon) (Acts 9:15) 
For this man is My chosen instrument to take My name to 
Gentiles, kings, and the Israelites 


The particle te (overwhelmingly used in Acts) functions as a coordinate conjunction, 
stitching together parallel discourse units. The te... te construction is sometimes 
translated “not only . . . but also.” 


Particles of Intensification 
Some Greek particles serve to express an intensification of the statement. 
This class of particles includes aunv [“amen”], yé [“even”], and vat 
[“yes!”]. 
° vai épotó kai o£, YVNOLE OLCLYE, 0UAAaußAavov adtoig (Phil 4:2) 
Yes, I also ask you, true partner, to help these women 
° Apınv, Epxou Kúpite Inood (Rev 22:20) 
Amen! Come, Lord Jesus! 


Particles of Attention (Interjections) 


Some Greek particles draw the reader's attention and could also be 
classified as interjections, such i600 [“look!”], obai [*woe!"], and à [“O!”]. 


° © yOval, peyin cou ñ rtiotıc (Matt 15:28) 
O woman, great is your faith! (ESV) 


° i600 Ó KpITNS TPO tv Hup@v Eotnkev (Jas 5:9) 
Look, the judge stands at the door! 


SUMMARY 


Pronouns 


Sample Forms NT Example 
eyo (“T”); pou (“my”); ov NHEIG SE ook éopév ÜNOOTOANG eic ATIOAELAV 
Personal (sg, *you"); budv (pl, (“But we are not like those who turn away from 
“your”); avtov (“his”). God to their own destruction”; Heb 10:39 NLT). 


Near: obdtoc (masc, “this”); | tadta 62 adtod évÜuun0évroc (“But after he had 
atat (fem, “these”). considered these things”; Matt 1:20). 


EV 68 toic TIHEPONG Ekeivanc Tapayivetat Tadvvnc 
ó parrot (“In those days John the Baptist 
came"; Matt 3:1) 


oï (masc pl, *who"); ñç (fem | àvëpi paps, 6o oxoó6óunoev AdTOD tv 
Relative sg, “of whom”); 6 (neut sg, | oikiav emi trjv Gupov (“a foolish man who built 
“which”). his house on the sand”; Matt 7:26). 


Demonstrative 
Far: éxeivo (neut, “that”); 
&k£ivoi (masc, “those”). 


r [77 2». 
BESSER a Bier ); ti K@AVEL pe Borruuo0ñvou; (“What is to prevent 
5 : : 2». ” 
whom?”); ti (*what/why?"). me from being baptized?”; Acts 8:36 NRSV). 


Tic (masc sg, “anyone, A: 7 d » 
à ç ( » 5 y áv "iG eim] . . . (“If anyone says .. .”; 1 John 
Indefinite someone"); tive (masc pl, 4:20) 
“certain ones"). icd 


ëuquróv (“myself”); 
EQUTOUG (masc, 
*yourselves"); EXUTOIG 
(masc, “to themselves"). 


&AArıAav (“one another"). A àAAnAov (“accepting one another"; 


EQUTODG reipáGere El EOTE EV tfj MOTEL 
(“Examine yourselves to see whether you are in 
the faith”; 2 Cor 13:5 NIV). 


Reflexive 


Functions of Prepositional Phrases 


aiteita 62 £v miotet (“But let him ask in faith"; Jas 1:6). 


tfj Kat’ eboéßerav SidaoKadia (“the teaching that promotes godliness”; 1 Tim 


(modifying a 6:3). 


noun) 
Substantival 


(acting as a 
noun) 


Mn ayandte Tov kóopov LENSE xà £v TO kóopo (“Do not love the world or the 
things in the world"; 1 John 2:15 ESV). 


The 17 Proper Prepositions 
Preposition Frequency in GNT Case of Object Glosses 


` Puan 
= Ce je ee I 


667x through 
an w of 
= 1768x ac (moda — in, at 


gen on 
890x = upon 
upon, against 
acc according to 
; gen with 
gen from 
nap& 194x = with 
beside 
Tepi 333x concerning 
i 
gen 
TIPOG 700x pa 
E- - - 
acc di 


Conjunction . P 
Common Conjunctions and Glosses 
Type 
° Kat (“and,” *also"); de (“and”); oú6é (“and not”); unde (“and not”); té (“and so”); 
cese ,a ( 2 x ); C ) 4 ( ); HOE ( ); TE ( ) 
ovte (“and not”); yhte (“and not”). 
ñ (“or”); cite (“if,” “whether”). 
. Aa (“but”); 6€ (“but”); uév (“but”); uévtoi (“nevertheless”); mAnv (“but,” 
Adversative €€ ( » ) z C ) n 1 ) » ( ç » ) "n ( 
except"); ei ur] (“except”); ópoc (“yet”); Kattot (“yet”). 
Inferential | obdv (“therefore,” *so"); dpa (“then”); 616 (“for this reason”); Sr} (“therefore”). 


Conjunction 
Common Conjunctions and Glosses 


tva (“in order that,” “so that”); 6mac (“that”). 
aote (“so that"); 6ma@c (“that”). 


ott (“that,” “because”); 61611 (“because”); émet (“because,” “since”); éneiór] 
Causal 7 "T 
(“because”). 


ac (“as,” “like”); &onep (“just as"); xa8Gc (“as,” “just as"); Kadarep (“just as”). 
Conditional | ei (“if”); éàv (“if”); einep (“if indeed"). 
ei Kal (“even if”); kai ei (“even if"); kav (“even though”); kainep (“although”). 
' óu (“that”); tva (“that”). Conjunctions sometimes untranslated or communicated 
Declarative . : 
with a dash, colon, or quotation marks. 


ote (“when”); £o (“until”); 6tav (“whenever”); npiv (“before”). 
ob (“where”); órtou (“where”); 68ev (“from where," *whence"). 


Adverbs Modifying a Verb 


Indicative | ó 8avatoc obK Eotaı Erı (“Death will be no more”; Rev 21:4 NRSV). 


m Toodo . . . ëBouÀn0n Aadpa anoAbdoa aùthv (“Joseph . . . decided to divorce her 
Infinitive M 
secretly”; Matt 1:19). 

ó oneipav PELISOHEVÄG 0gtó6o|iévocç Kai Bepiosı (“The person who sows sparingly 


lil. will also reap sparingly”; 2 Cor 9:6). 


eTtio TNA EDKAIpas AKalpag (“be ready in season and out of season”; 2 Tim 4:2 


Imperative ESV). 


Wa... ooQ9póvog Kai 6waitog Kai EDOEBÄG CHoOwpEV Ev TO vÜv aidvi (“to live in 


Sun a sensible, righteous, and godly way in the present age”; Titus 2:12). 


Adverbs Modifying an Adjective or Adverb 


[ñoov] xadenoi Aiav, dote pr] ioybew tive napeAdeiv 61d tñç 6600 £keivr (“They 
were so violent that no one could pass that way”; Matt 8:28). 


Kai rtpot Zvvuya Atav Kvaotäg é£fA8ev Kal àmfiA0ev eic ëpnpov tónov (“Very early 
in the morning, while it was still dark, He got up, went out, and made His way to a 
deserted place"; Mark 1:35). 


Uses of the Adverb 
Enerta NABov eig tà Kipata tfj; Zupiag Kai tag KUuktac (“Afterward, I went to the 


regions of Syria and Cilicia"; Gal 1:21). 


éyà r|A00v iva odv Ëxootv Kal TrEPLOOOV Éyoow (“I came that they may have life, 
and have it abundantly"; John 10:10 NASB). 


6poiwg ó EAEVBEPOG KAndeig 600A0G EoTIV Xpiotou (“Likewise he who is called as a 
free man is Christ's slave"; 1 Cor 7:22). 


ULIS ob káBou Oe koc (“Sit here in a good place"; Jas 2:3). 


Adverbs Used as Nouns or Adjectives 


iva yEvnitan kai TO EKTOG KÜTOD kaOapóv (“so the outside of it may also become 
clean"; Matt 23:26). 


Ttpóc THV £vóei&v THC ÖLKALOODVNG AVTOD Ev tà võv KaIpa (“to demonstrate His 
righteousness at the present time"; Rom 3:25). 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) identify the part of speech of the 
underlined word(s) and (2) determine the specific function of the word(s). 

1. ëv à BeAnpatı fyıaonevor éouëv Sia tfj; npooqopác tod OWHATOG 
'Imoo0 Xpiotod ċżoánag (Heb 10:10). 

2. omedoov kai čebe Ev tTayel é& TepovoaAnp, tót ov mapadegovtat 
oov Laptupiav nepi ¿pov (Acts 22:18). 

3. üpeig SE ÖWEINOHEV EÜXAPIOTEIV t DE návtote nepi VU@V (2 Thess 
2:13). 

4. iov ÖT kaàðç ånekpiðn AUTOIG émnpotnosv avTOV, Hoia éotiv 
EVTOAT) TPT návtov; (Mark 12:28). 

5. Kal ówAoyitCovto rpóc KAANAoUgG Ort ‘Aptouc ook Éyouotv (Mark 8:16). 

6. 0£óG yap otv Ó Evepy@v Ev LUV kai TO HEAEIV Kal TO évepyeiv UTEP 
ths £060kíag (Phil 2:13). 

7. 6; Š àv tnpf) abtod Tov Aóyov, GANOAs Ev toto rj Ayarın toO 0200 
teteAgiotat (1 John 2:5). 

8. un POBOD, GAAG AGAEL Kal un ovorda]onc (Acts 18:9). 

9. xai éyéveto Öte étéAeoev ó Troo0c toU Aóyouc to0touc (Matt 7:28). 

10. ioù r] rrapdevog Ev yaotpi Eel Kal TESETAL vióv, kal KAAEDOVOLV TO 
övona avTOD 'EupavounA, 6 otv nedepunvevonevov Med’ ñuóv ó Heöc 
(Matt 1:23). 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


QvÉXO 
VOLO, ñ 
ATTAYO 
BAaognuéo 
YV@OTOG 
YUHVÖG 
Aayaokög, ñ 
óépo 
ói6aokaAía, ñ 
cita 
évtéAAouat 
ETTAYYEAAOHOL 
EDXAPLOTIA, ñ 
Kataodaußavo 
Kagapvaovu, ñ 
KAeto 
KAETITNG, -ou, Ó 
KANPOVOUOG, Ó 
KTIC@ 

AnotnG, -o0, Ó 
Arn, n 
HOLXED@ 
voio 
&rnpaívo 

ödev 
OIKOLUEVN, ñ 
ÖHOLO@ 
OLÖENIOTE 
TIEPLOOOTEPOG 
nAnpnc 
TPOOdOKAW 
O€QUTOD 
OKOTIQ, ñ 


I endure, bear with (15) 
lawlessness (15) 

I lead away, bring before (15) 

I blaspheme, defame, slander (34) 
known, notable (15) 

naked, poorly dressed (15) 
Damascus (15) 

I skin, beat (15) 

teaching, instruction (21) 

then, furthermore (15) 

I command (15) 

I announce, proclaim, promise (15) 
thankfulness, thanksgiving (15) 

I seize, attain, overtake (15) 
Capernaum (16) 

I shut, close, lock (16) 

thief (16) 

heir (15) 

I create, make (15) 

robber, bandit, revolutionary (15) 
grief, sorrow, pain (16) 

I commit adultery (15) 

I think, suppose (15) 

I dry (up), wither (15) 

from where (15) 

world, inhabited earth, humankind (15) 
I compare, make like (15) 

never (16) 

greater, more (16) 

filled, full, complete (16) 

I wait for, look for, expect (16) 
yourself (43) 

darkness (16) 


OUKI] 1] fig tree (16) 


ovAAaußavo I arrest, catch, become pregnant (16) 
oVVIOTNHL I recommend, commend (16) 
ogpoylc, -i60G, ñ seal, mark, inscription (16) 

TOAHO@ I dare, am courageous (16) 

XyoptáGo I feed, satisfy (16) 

WOAVTAC likewise, similarly (17) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


ÅYVÓG 
AKATAYVWOTOG 
AVTIAEYO 
ao8opia, ñ 
SEOTIOTNSG, -ou, Ó 
dSovA0@ 
EVOVTIAG 
EVÖEIKVLLL 
EVTIPETIO 
ETUTAYN 
EVAPEOTOG 
lepOTIPETING 
KAAO81ÖNOKAAOG 


KATAOTHUG, -OTOG, TO 


Koo £o 

V£OG 

VEMTEPOG 

VI @AALOG 

voo@ica 
OIKOLPYOG 

NIPETLEL 

npeoßürng, -ou, Ó 
npeopóuc, -160G, ñ 
OELLVOG 

OELLVOTNGS, -TNTOG, ñ 
OOQpOv 
OWMMPOVEW 
ooopovico 
Üyiatvo 

Dying 

QaOAoq 

QtAavópoq 
QUAÓTEKVOG 


pure, holy (8) 
beyond reproach (1) 
I speak against (11) 
soundness (1) 

master (10) 

I enslave (8) 
opposed, contrary (8) 
I show (11) 

I shame (9) 

authority (7) 
pleasing (9) 

reverent (1) 

teaching what is good (1) 
behavior (1) 

I adorn (10) 

young woman (1) 
young man (11) 
self-controlled (3) 

I keep back (3) 
worker at home (1) 

it is fitting (7) 

old man (3) 

older woman (1) 
worthy of respect (4) 
dignity (3) 

prudent (4) 

I am sensible (6) 

I encourage (1) 

I am correct (12) 
healthy, sound (11) 
base (6) 

loving one's husband (1) 
loving one's children (1) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Titus 2:1-10 


! Yb dE AGAEL à npénei TH Dylaıvobon SidaoKaAia. ? rpeopotac vripotouq 
eivat, oeu voc, ocqgpovac, óyuatvovtac tfj niote tfi &yám TH ónopovf|: ° 
TIPEOBVTLOAG W@OAUTWG EV KATAOTNHATI ieponpeneic, ur] ówpoAoug pr] otvo 
TOAA® HESOVAWHEVAGC, xaAoói600kóAouc, “iva ooqgpoviGoo TAG VEAG 
QUA&vópouc civar, PIAOTEKVOUG ° ocQopovac àyvàc oikoupyobc Ayadüc, 
UMOTADOOLEVAC toic iótoi; àávópáoc, tva ur] Ó Aóyoc Tod 0700 
DAaodonufitat. ê TODS veotépouc WOAVTWC TTAPAKAAEL ooqopoveiv "nepi 
TTAVTA, CEQUTÒV rtapexópnevoc türtov KAAGV Épyov, Ev TH ótðaokañig 
AYBopiav, oepvótnta, ? Aóyov byt] Akatayv@otov, tva ó && EvavTiag 
éviparii HNSEV Šxov AEYEL nepi riiv @adAov. ° SovAous iótotc HEOTIÖTALG 
Órtot&ooeo0o1 év now, ebapéotouc civar ur] AvriA&yovtag, "un 
vooqQiCouévouc, KAAA TLÄCAV THOT EVÖELKVLUEVOUG &yaðńv, iva TV 
d1daoKadiav trjv TOO ootfjpoc NU@vV 0700 KOOULWOIV EV NOV. 


Reading Notes? 


Verse 1 


e ZU SE (“But as for you") — The Greek personal pronoun ov (“you”) is 
emphatic and together with the conjunction óé (“but”) draws a sharp 
contrast between Titus and the false teachers mentioned in 1:10—16.?'* 


° à np£ne tH óyvvobor SidacKaAta (“the things which are fitting for 
sound doctrine") — mpémet (“what are fitting”; cf. 1 Tim 2:10) governs 
the dative ti Dyıaıvobon SdidacKaAia, a dative of respect? that 
expresses the implied subject.” The content is spelled out in vv. 2-10. 


Verse 2 


° npeoßvracg . . . npseopóuóag (“older men”... “older women”; vv. 2, 3) 
— Older, more mature Christian men and women are to set the example 
and mentor tac véac (“young women”; v. 4) and toDç v&otépouq 
(“young men”; v. 6) in cultivating Christian virtues and in developing 
Christ-honoring relationships in the church, God's family or household. 


* tp£ofóxac vnoaàiovg civar (“Older men are to be temperate") — eivaı is 
an infinitive of indirect discourse. 


° DYLAIVOVTAG TÅ TLIOTEL, TH Ayam, Th órtopovi] (“sound in faith, in love, 
in perseverance”) — Paul is fond of using this kind of triadic structure 
(cf. 1 Tim 6:11; 2 Tim 3:10; 1 Thess 1:3; see also “faith, hope, and 
love" in 1 Cor 13:13).°"® In the present instance, the three nouns are all 
in the dative case (cf. rtpértgt Th bylatvovon ói6aoko iq in v. 1), datives 
of respect (i.e., sound with reference to faith, love, and endurance).?? 


Verse 3 


° @0adT@g (“likewise”) — The word links together Paul's instructions for 
older men and women on the one hand (v. 3) and his directives for 
young women and men on the other (v. 6). Paul's instructions to 
Timothy regarding men and women in the church follow a similar 
pattern (cf. 1 Tim 2:9; 3:8, 11). 


° év kataoınparı (“in their behavior") — In this instance, Paul uses the 
preposition Ev plus the dative (cf. 1:13: év tfj míoteU), connoting 
reference or sphere,?? rather than the simple dative as in v. 2 (tÑ miota, 
etc.). «avaotijuau is a hapax legomenon (occurring only here in the 
NT; cf. xataotoA in 1 Tim 2:9). 


° gr] otvo noÀAQ SeSovA@p_Evac (“not enslaved to much wine") — 
dedovAM@pHEVAaC is a perfect pass ptc acc fem pl of SovAdw (“to enslave”; 
cf. 2 Pet 2:19; see the use of 6ouÀegúo at 3:3). The dative otvo toAAÓ 
modifies 6eSovAM@pEvac and indicates respect (“enslaved with respect 
to much wine"). 


° kaAoói6aokáAoUG . . . PUdvdSpouc. . . PUoTEKVOUG (“teaching what is 
good,” “to love their husbands, to love their children”; vv. 3, 4) — Paul 
produces a whole series of compound adjectives not found elsewhere in 
the NT (hapax legomena).% 


Verse 4 


e iva ooQ9poviGoot TAG véqç (“so that they may encourage the young 
women") — Older women are to cultivate Christian virtues not merely 
as ends in themselves but so that they may encourage the young 


women in the church to be self-controlled and circumspect. See also 
the comment on rtapakàAet ooopoveiv at v. 6 below. 


* Qui ávópouc civa, Quot£kvouc (“to love their husbands, to love their 
children") — A young woman's primary responsibilities are to her 
husband and children, with the husband having pride of place. “Love” 
(quU-) is the all-encompassing virtue. These qualities were also highly 
prized in ancient Greco-Roman and Jewish cultures as the mark of a 
good wife.9?? Eivo is an infinitive of indirect discourse. The word order 
is interesting, with eivaı completing the iva clause and @iAotéKvouc 
continuing the list of virtues. 


Verse 5 


° otkoupyovs (“workers at home") — The textual variant oikovpovc 
(“keepers at home") is adopted by most Church Fathers and the Textus 
Receptus and adopted in the KJV, but oikoupyoüg is more widely 
attested in the earliest MSS and most likely original.?? “Working at 
home" contrasts with those *younger Ephesian widows who were lazy 
and ran from house to house" (1 Tim 5:13); the passage "does not 
require a woman to work only at home... . but does state that she does 
have duties at home."?^ In fact, it may be argued that a woman's 
domestic and familial duties are to be her center of gravity (e.g., 1 Tim 
2:15; cf. Gen 3:16; Prov 31:10-31). 


° onotaooopévag toig iios &vópáow (“being subject to their own 
husbands") — ómotaooopnévag (pres pass ptc acc fem pl órotáooo) 
governs the dative toic idtoic &vópáoci.?^ Wifely submission to one's 
husband is standard NT teaching (cf. Eph 5:22; Col 3:18; 1 Pet 3:1, 5— 
6). 


° iva pr] ó Adyoc Tod 07200 BAuoenpijtan (“so that the word of God will 
not be dishonored”) — This is the first of three times in this letter where 
Paul urges the church to guard its reputation in the unbelieving world 
(see vv. 8, 10). iva may indicate purpose (“in order that"), not merely 
result and is followed by the subjunctive verb BAaoopnuftoı (pres pass 
sub 3rd sg BAaconu£éo). 


Verse 6 


° MOaUTACS (“likewise”) — See comment at v. 3 above. 


° MAPAKAAEL ooopoveiv (“urge . . . to be sensible") — Paul's instruction 
regarding young men is similar to that regarding women, with 
TIAPAKGAEL ocodopoveiv serving as a synonym to Ooocgpovico 
(“encourage”) in v. 4 (O@@poveiv is an infinitive of indirect discourse). 
Marshall plausibly contends that “the idea is that of self-control rather 
than prudence."?^9 


Verse 7 


° nepi návta (“in all things") — It is not easy to decide whether this phrase 
is to be construed with the preceding (HCSB) or the following clause 
(NASB), with the former option being perhaps more likely (cf. év 
Tto in v. 9a and at the end of v. 10; note also that oo qpoveiv is an all- 
encompassing term). If so, oeautóv would be emphatic.?? 


° OEAVTOV TTAPEXÖHEVOG TÓNOV KAADV Epya@v (“show yourself to be an 
example of good deeds") — mapeyopevoc (pres mid ptc masc nom sg 
napex@) urges Titus, Paul's apostolic delegate, to undergird his 
teaching with his personal example (cf. 1 Tim 4:12; Phil 3:17; 1 Thess 
1:7; 2 Thess 3:9; 1 Pet 5:3). Notice that the participle napeyópevog is 
translated as an imperative. In the original Greek, the participle appears 
to adverbially modify the command mapakdAei from v. 6 (see above). 
The genitive kaàðv £pyov is descriptive of the kind of example Paul 
wants Titus to be. Good works are commended by the apostle 
throughout the letter as a proper expression of believers' faith (cf. 1:16; 
2:14; 3:1, 8, 14). 


° £v TH 616a0kaíaq (“in doctrine") — NIV: “in your teaching." The phrase 
seems to denote the sphere of the following qualities, with the verb 
napeyópuevoc being implied from the previous verse.”® Teaching, both 
by explicit verbal instruction and by personal example, is Paul's main 
burden in this passage. See the references to teaching in vv. 1, 4, here, 
and in v. 10 below. 


Verse 8 


° Aoyov byuj aKatayv@otov (“sound in speech which is beyond 
reproach”) — Mounce calls this “a grammatically awkward 


construction” by which Paul continues the force of rtapgzyópevoc from 
the previous verse.”” àatáyvootov occurs only here in the NT (cf. 
aveykAntog in 1 Tim 3:10; Titus 1:6, 7 and avertAnurttov in 1 Tim 3:2; 
5:7; 6:14). 


* (va 0 é& EvavTiag Evtpanh un6šv £yov AEyEıv nepi rjnóv QavdAov (“so 
that the opponent will be put to shame, having nothing bad to say about 
us") — On the iva-clause, most likely conveying purpose, see the 
comment at v. 5 above. é& évaviíag means literally “opposite 
someone," an idiom denoting an opponent. Aéyew is an infinitive of 
direct object. 


e €vtpaniy (“will be put to shame") — Aor pass sub 3rd sg évtpérto. Paul's 
challenge to Titus is to put his opponents to shame by being above 
reproach (cf. 2 Thess 3:14). 


e Éyov (“having”) — Pres act ptc masc nom sg £yo. As an adverbial 
participle, it may be causal (“because they have nothing bad to say 
about us”), result (“with the result that they have nothing bad to say 
about us"), or express an attendant circumstance (“and have nothing 
bad to say about us"). 


Verses 9-10 


e 6002 0Uc idiotic HEONÖTALG 0rtotáooso0o £v norw (“Urge bondslaves to 
be subject to their own masters in everything") — Paul's instructions to 
slaves echo his directives to wives (ÜTTOTAOOOUEVAG toig iótoig 
avöpacıv; v. 5). In both cases, he calls for submission to authority. The 
dative idioic deonötang is required by the verb Drtotaoow. The 
infinitive órtotácoeo0q (indirect discourse; also eivot in the next 
phrase) is probably governed by napaokóAei from v. 6.°°° ëv now most 
likely modifies ortotácosoOaur. 


° £bapéotoug Civar, pr] AVTIAEYOVTAG, pr] voooijopévouc, GAAK nücav 
Tíotwv  évórukvupévoug Ayaßnv (“to be well-pleasing, not 
argumentative, not pilfering, but showing all good faith") — ebapeotou 
(“well-pleasing”) is spelled out in two negative terms and one positive 
term, all three in the form of present adjectival participles functioning 
predicatively: dvtlAEyovtac, voopu(oliévoucç, and évóevupiévouc.?*! 


° (vq trjv ó16aokoíav trjv TOD O@TAPOG Hav 0:00 koopóotv Ev nV 
(“so that they will adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in every 
respect") — Again, the iva-clause conveys purpose (cf. vv. 5, 8). tod 
OWTHpPOS ruóv 0&00 (cf. 1 Tim 1:1) is an objective genitive (“doctrine 
about God our Savior"; tod ootñpoc = genitive of apposition). Kooliéo 
is used in a literal sense for women’s adornment in 1 Tim 2:9. Slaves 
(who were part of the ancient household) were to commend the gospel 
in their community by proper submission to their masters.” 


Chapter 13 


SENTENCES, DIAGRAMMING & 
DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 


GOING DEEPER 


M 28:18-20 (the “Great Commission") is frequently used to 
challenge people to follow Jesus overseas as full-time career 
missionaries. Such teaching often places the emphasis on “going.” And, 
from reading the Great Commission in English Bible translation (e.g., ESV, 
HCSB, NASB, NIV), one does get the sense that the imperative “Go” is 
emphasized by the biblical author? A look at the Greek text, however, 
reveals a slightly different emphasis. Matthew 28:19—20a reads: 
ntopevd&vreg obv naßntedoate návta tà ËE0vn, Bantifovteg abtobs eic TO óvopa toO TIATPOG 
kai TOD viod Kai tod ayiov TIVEÜHATOG, 616&oKkovteg ADTOUG INPEIV TTAVTA OOM EveteiAäunv DIV. 
Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe everything I have commanded you. 
The student will note that there is only one explicit imperative in the Greek 
text, naßnteboate (“make disciples"). There are three participles, 
nopeudevres (“go”), BantiGovtec (“baptizing”), and  ói5óokovteG 
(“teaching”). Matthew frequently uses participles that communicate 
attendant circumstances alongside main verbs.?^ Bible translators are 
correct to see here contextual markers pointing to rtopeuOévteg (“go”) being 
employed to | communicate attendant circumstance—functioning 
imperatively alongside the main imperative verb, paðntevcate (“make 
disciples"). Nevertheless, in translating mopgu0évtgç (“go”) as an 
imperative, a structural nuance from the original Greek is lost. Had 
Matthew wanted to line up imperatives side by side, he easily could have 
(e.g., 2 Tim 4:2). Yet, by using one imperative and three grammatically 
dependent participles, Matthew emphasizes the centrality of “making 


disciples" in Jesus's final instructions. Certainly, disciples cannot be made 
without “locomotive initiative" (going); neither are disciples made without 
initiation/formal declaration of allegiance (baptizing) or instruction 
(teaching). However, the “neon flashing sign” in the Greek text is the word 
uaðntevoate (“make disciples").7* When we teach or preach a text such as 
Matthew 28:19-20, we need to ask not only if we are faithfully conveying 
the meaning/content of the original text, but also if we are emphasizing 
what the inspired author emphasized. In this chapter, we will learn methods 
of studying the Greek text that help reveal the author's emphasis. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to equip students to think more carefully 
about the structure of the Greek language as recorded in the NT. We will 
begin by examining parts of the Greek sentence and word order within 
sentences." Next, we will introduce several methods for analyzing the 
structure of the Greek text more systematically. Finally, we will provide a 
brief discussion of a growing field in Greek studies— discourse analysis. 


GREEK SENTENCES 


As students begin to study Greek, many feel the poverty of their 
grammatical background in English. Indeed, a student once remarked, “I 
didn't really learn English grammar until I took Greek!" Thankfully, a 
number of accessible resources have recently been published to aid students 
with weak backgrounds in English grammar.?? One area where students 
regularly face challenges is in understanding the parts of a sentence— 
subject, predicate, dependent clause, etc. The purpose of this section of the 
chapter is to overview the main components and types of Greek sentences. 
Students are not expected to develop an exhaustive knowledge of Greek 
sentence structure but to develop familiarity with common patterns. 


The Components of Sentences 


While linguistic scholars may debate what exactly a sentence is,” the 
following definition is helpful: a sentence is a complete grammatical unit 
that includes or implies a subject and a predicate. A subject is a person, 
place, or thing about which something is said. The predicate is the part of 


the sentence that says something about the subject (i.e. conveys 
information about the subject). For example, John 11:35 reads: éóókpuosv ó 
’Inooög (“Jesus wept").?? In this short verse, ó ’Inooög is the subject and 
edaxpuoev is the predicate. We also note that Greek verbs include subject 
information in their endings, so E&öakpuoev (“he wept”) alone could 
function as a complete sentence. In this case, the subject is conveyed by the 
third person singular ending of the verb (-ev). 

Beyond simply labeling one part of the sentence as "subject" and another 
part as “predicate,” we can think of sentences as being made up of smaller 
pieces—words, phrases, and clauses. We will now briefly define and 
comment on these components. 


Word 

We all know what a word is when we see it or say it, but it is a bit more 
challenging to provide a technical definition.” A word is a foundational 
sound unit (lex)? with other functional sound units (morphemes)?? 
sometimes combined with it, so that a native speaker recognizes it as a 
grammatical entity referring to a person, place, thing, action, or functioning 
in some other way in his language. For our purposes, a precise linguistic 
definition of a word is unnecessary. Simply pointing to a printed word on 
the page and noting that it is a singular letter (e.g., ó, “the”) or group of 
letters (Aóyoc, “word”) that has space on either side is sufficient. What is 
important for us to note is that a word alone, apart from any context, 
conveys no information about the author's intent in using it. If we were to 
provide a student with a word from the GNT and ask what it meant, he 
could provide us with a semantic range for the word in the Koine Greek 
period, but that is all. In addition, sometimes literary context can push a 
word to the edge (or over the edge) of its normal semantic range. Additional 
context is essential in determining meaning. Examples of Greek words are 
below: 


e Matt 1:21 — kai (“and”). A conjunction. 
* Mark 4:2 — &óióaoxev (“He taught"). An indicative verb. 
e Rom 16:1 — ®oißnv (“Phoebe”). A proper noun. 


e 2 Thess 1:5 — katagiwðñva (“be counted worthy”). An infinitive. 
e Heb 2:14 — tó (“the”). An article. 


Again, apart from context, we can only give a brief *gloss" of a word— 
essentially a guess based on the Greek word's semantic domain. For 
instructions on how to do a Greek word study, see the next chapter. 


Phrase 

A phrase is two or more words functioning together as a discrete 
grammatical unit, though lacking the sufficient components to be called a 
clause or sentence (i.e., phrases usually lack a subject, a predicate, or both). 
In non-technical usage, the labels “phrase” and “clause” sometimes overlap, 
and perhaps it is best not to be overly dogmatic in delimiting the term.?^ 
Common phrase types and accompanying examples are listed below. 


Prepositional Phrase 
° tov Aoutob, évóvvapioDo0e Ev kupio kai £v TO KPATEL TÅG ioyoog 
avtod (Eph 6:10) 


Finally, be strong in the Lord and in the strength of His might 
(NASB) 


Noun Phrase 


° Ñ Xaptc tod Kupiov Too Xpiotob ... petà rtávtov Du@v (2 Cor 
13:13) 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ . . . be with all of you 


Adverbial Phrase 


° üvOporto oikoóeonótn, dotic £&fA0ev &pa pol io00000001 
EPYATAG eic TOV AUTTEA@VA avTOD (Matt 20:1) 
a landowner who went out early in the morning to hire workers 
for his vineyard 


Adjectival Phrase 


e EOTOL OKEDOG eic rrjv, TYLIOOHEVOV, EÜXPNOTOV tà SEoTLOTH, cic 
nV Épyov ayabov ñtouuqoliévov (2 Tim 2:21) 


he will be a special instrument, set apart, useful to the Master, 
prepared for every good work 


Here the adjective ebypnotoc is further limited by a dative of reference, deonötn (“to 
the Master"). 


Verbal Phrase? 


° Kai yprjipaio0£vreg kat’ 6vap p Avakapıbaı npóc Hpoórnv, 
du AANG 6600 Qvexopnoov eic THY xopav avTAV (Matt 2:12) 
And being warned in a dream not to go back to Herod, they 
returned to their own country by another route 


Though the participle xpnnatıodevreg (“being warned") lacks an explicit subject, the 
subject is clearly implied. One could also describe this participial phrase as a 
dependent adverbial temporal clause (see below). 


Clause 

A clause is a portion of a sentence that contains (or implies) a subject and 
predicate. In other words, a clause is a recognizable grammatical unit in a 
sentence that has both a subject and verb (or implies one or the other, if it is 
lacking). By using the label “clause,” we imply that the grammatical unit 
we are labeling makes up only a portion of the sentence. Otherwise, we 
would call it a sentence. Clauses can be divided into two different kinds: 
(1) independent clauses and (2) dependent clauses. In illustrations of 
independent and dependent clauses below, sentences have been extracted 
from larger grammatical relationships in the GNT. If any words are missing 
from the middle of a quoted verse, they are marked with the sign of an 
ellipsis (. . .). 


Independent Clause 
An independent clause is a portion of a sentence that contains (or implies) 
a subject or predicate and is not subordinated to another portion of the 
sentence. In other words, an independent clause can stand on its own. In 
fact, if you put a period at the end of an independent clause, it will become 
a sentence. The independent clauses below are in bold. 


° pakáploi EOTE OTAV OVELSIOMOL Dp kai ÖLWEWOIV Kai EITTWOLV 
nv rtovrjpóv KAO’ ópóv [yeuóópevoi] évekev épou (Matt 5:11) 


You are blessed when they insult and persecute you and falsely 
say every kind of evil against you because of Me 


The second person plural subject bpeic (“you”) is implied by the second person plural 
form Eote (“[you] are”). 


° ypnyopeite kai mpooevyeoOe, tva ur] EIDEAÖNTE eic rteipoopóv 
(Matt 26:41) 
Stay awake and pray, so that you won’t enter into temptation 


Both ypnyopeite (“[you] stay awake") and npooebyeo8e (“[you] pray") are 
independent (imperative) clauses linked with a coordinating conjunction, Kai (“and”). 
This compound sentence has an additional dependent (purpose) clause. Together, the 
compound sentence with a dependent clause forms a compound-complex sentence 
(see below). 


e TWvika 68 éàv éruotpéur| TLPOG KUPLOV, TEPLAIPETTAL TO kávppa 
(2 Cor 3:16) 


But whenever anyone turns to the Lord, the veil is taken away 
(NIV) 


Dependent Clause 

A. dependent clause is a portion of a sentence that contains (or implies) a 
subject or predicate and is subordinated to another portion of the sentence. 
It cannot stand alone as a complete thought. If you were to put a period at 
the end of a dependent clause, it would not be a sentence; it would be an 
incomplete thought. Many Greek dependent clauses are introduced with 
explicit subordinating words such as öte (“when”), tva (“in order that”), 
ote (“so that”), or öv (“that,” “because”).”” Adverbial participles often 
introduce dependent clauses, and translators frequently render them in 
English with dependent introductory words (e.g., “when,” “because,” “if”), 
though such an explicit function word is lacking in Greek. In the sentences 
below, the dependent clauses are in bold. 


° KATAKEINEVOD ADTOD rAOev yuvi £xovoa GAGBaoTpoV uiópou 
vápóou MIOTIKÄG TOAUTEAODG (Mark 14:3) 


as He was reclining at the table, a woman came with an alabaster 
jar of pure and expensive fragrant oil of nard 


A temporal clause (genitive absolute) expressing contemporaneous activity (“as,” 
*when," *while"). 


e TIOTOG SE EOTIV Ó KUPLOG, OC OTNPIEEL DAs Kal OVAGEEL ATO TOD 
Ttovi]poo (2 Thess 3:3) 
The Lord, who will establish you and will guard you from the 
evil one, is faithful (author's translation) 


A relative clause ( who," “which,” “that”). 


° £i SE TIG piv AEINETAL oooíac, aite(to TTAPA TOD HLÖOVTOG BEod 
TAO ATIAGS Kal uñ óveiótCovtoc (Jas 1:5) 
If any of you lacks wisdom, let him ask God, who gives 
generously to all without reproach (ESV) 


A conditional clause (“if,” “unless”). 


As can be seen from the examples above, many dependent clauses are 
introduced by small connecting words which clarify the explicit relationship 
between the dependent and independent clauses.?^ Except in the case of the 
relative pronoun (“who,” “which,” “that”), these little function words are 
called subordinating conjunctions. For a list of common Greek 
subordinating conjunctions, brief definitions of them, and grammatical 
labels of their functions, see the section on conjunctions in chapter 12. 


Conditional Clauses (“If” Clauses) 

Conditional clauses are a special subset of dependent clauses that set up 
conditions which, if met, result in an articulated set of circumstances or 
demand a certain response. Depending on contextual markers, an adverbial 
participle can be translated as a conditional clause.?* Conditional clauses 
are also frequently introduced with an explicit conditional particle 
(translated “if”). Traditionally, grammarians have classified Koine Greek as 
having four kinds or “classes” of conditional sentences.”” In spite of 
limitations of this traditional classification system,™ it is still useful and 
(from our experience) largely correct. In the chart below, the protasis is the 
“if” part of the sentence (the dependent conditional clause). The apodosis is 


the “then” part of the sentence (the resulting set of circumstances if the 
condition in the protasis has been met). 


Class 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


Ath 


Conditional 
Particle 


et 


et 


£Óv 


£i 


Protasis 

Cie) 
Tense: any 
Mood: ind 


“Tf your hand or your 
foot causes your 
downfall” (ei 68 ñ xeip 
OOU ñ Ó TtoG O0U 
oKovóoÀ((8l o£). 


Tense: impf, aor, or 
pluper 

Mood: ind 

“For if the miracles that 
were done in you had 
been done in Sodom” 
(ott ei Ev Xoóópotc 
&yevrjonoav ai ÖLVÄLEIG 
ai yevopevat Ev ool). 


Tense: any 

Mood: subjunctive 
“And if anyone takes 
away from the words of 
this prophetic book" (xoi 
EAV TIG AQEAN GTO tv 
Aóyov tod BiBAtiov TIS 
MPOONTELAG TAUTNG). 


Tense: any 

Mood: optative 

“But even if you should 

suffer for righteousness” 
(GAA’ ei xai náoyorte óux 
ÖLKALOOUVNV). 


Apodosis 
(“then ...”) 
Tense: any 
Mood: any 


“cut it off and throw 
it away” (EKKoWov 
adrov Kal BaAE Arıd 
oov, Matt 18:8). 


Tense: impf, aor, or 
pluper 

Mood: àv + ind 

“it would have 
remained until 
today” (€petvev àv 
HEXPL tfi orjpepov, 
Matt 11:23). 


Tense: any 

Mood: any 

*God will take away 
his share of the tree 
of life" (àogAet ó 
0£6G TO HEPOG aAvTOD 
amo TOD ELAOv TÅG 
Gofic, Rev 22:19). 


Tense: any 

Mood: optative 
*you are blessed" 
(Leing àv] pnakapıoı, 
1 Pet 3:14). 


Meaning 


The speaker or writer 
presents the protasis as 
true for the sake of 
argument. 

“Tf (and let us assume 
that this is true)...” 


The condition is 
“contrary-to-fact.” 

“Tf (and I, the speaker, 
do not think this is true) 
The particle àv is not 
always present in a 
contrary-to-fact 
condition. Always pay 
attention to context. 


The event in the protasis 
is presented somewhat 
more hypothetically by 
the speaker. It is more 
tentative than the 1st 
class conditional. 


The event in the protasis 
is depicted as an 
extremely remote 
possibility. 

Note: There is no 
complete example of a 
4th class conditional 
sentence in the GNT. 


Types of Sentences According to Components 


Words, phrases, and clauses can be combined in many different ways to 
produce a wide variety of Greek sentences. As students grow in their 
understanding of Greek structure, it will be helpful to keep in mind the 
major types of sentences below.”°' 


Simple Sentence 

A simple sentence has one word or group of words functioning as the 
subject and one word or group of words functioning as the predicate. That 
is, there is only one clause—an independent clause with a period (or other 
final punctuation) at the end, marking it as a complete grammatical unit. 


° Ó o0pavOgc Kain yñ napeAeboovraı (Mark 13:31) 
Heaven and earth will pass away 


Here the simple sentence has a compound subject, “heaven and earth.” A simple 
sentence may have a compound subject and/or compound predicate. For example, in 
English, “Bill and Mary will sing and dance,” is still a simple sentence with both a 
compound subject and compound predicate. “Bill will sing, and Mary will dance,” 
however, is acompound sentence, having two independent clauses (see below). 


° ënerta NABov eic tà KAlnarta tfi Lupiac Kal tfi Kıkıklag (Gal 
1:22) 
Afterward, I went to the regions of Syria and Cilicia 


Here the subject (“T”) is communicated by the first person singular verb ending of 
nAdov. The verb ñÀ0ov (“I went") alone would constitute a simple sentence, but in 
the example above, the sentence contains additional information. We find an 
adverbial temporal modifier (émevta, “afterward”) and a prepositional phrase 
communicating location or extension (eig tà KÀipata TAG Lupiac kai Ths Kuia, “to 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia"). Simple sentences (as well as other sentence types) 
can be expanded by adding various modifiers or dependent elements.?" 


° ETIEDÄVN yàp ñ XApıc TOD 0800 ootr]pioc now àvOporroic (Titus 
2:11) 


For the grace of God has appeared with salvation for all people 


Compound Sentence 

A compound sentence is composed of two or more independent clauses 
(clauses that could “stand alone” if followed by a period) connected by one 
or more coordinating conjunctions. A coordinating conjunction is a word 
like “and” or “but” that puts independent clauses on equal footing.?? 


° kai £000G ànf|A0ev An’ ato ñ AETIPA, Kal EKadapioOn (Mark 
1:42) 
Immediately the disease left him, and he was healed 


Here we have two independent clauses: (1) kai £000 órnfjA0ev an’ avtod ñ Aénpa 
(“immediately the disease left him"), and (2) éxo0apío0n (“he was healed"). If 
followed by a period, either clause could function as a stand-alone sentence. The 
coordinating conjunction Kat (“and”) links the two independent clauses. The first 
independent clause includes two additional modifiers—the adverb £500G 
(“immediately”) and a prepositional phrase communicating source, am’ adtod (lit., 
“from him"). 


° Àéyo ÙÙ OTL kai HAtac EANAuBev, kai erotroav avTa 60a r]0gAov 
(Mark 9:13) 


I tell you that Elijah really has come, and they did whatever they 
pleased to him 


e OVVEKAELOAV m f[00G iyObov nov, Óó:epprjooeto 68 tà ÖLKTUA 
avtav (Luke 5:6) 
they caught a great number of fish, and their nets began to tear 


Here é (“and”) functions as a coordinating copulative conjunction. 


Complex Sentence 

A complex sentence includes both an independent clause and a 
subordinate (dependent) clause. In other words, one portion of the sentence 
(the independent clause), if followed by a period, would be a complete 
sentence. The other portion (the dependent clause) could not stand alone as 
a sentence, even if followed by a period. 


e° petavoeite: ńyyikev yàp ń Baoueta tv obpavóv (Matt 3:2) 
Repent, because the kingdom of heaven has come near! 


The conjunction yàp here introduces a dependent causal clause. 


° Kai éyepOeic dmfiAOev eig TOV oikov altod (Matt 9:7) 
And, after he arose, he departed to his house (author's translation) 


In this complex sentence, there is an independent clause (ómífjA0ev eig tóv olkov 
avtod, “he departed to his house") and a dependent participial clause expressing 
subsequent time (xai &yepOeic, “And, after he arose"). The words “he departed to his 


house" could stand alone as a sentence if followed by a period. The words *And, 
after he arose" could not stand alone as a sentence, even if followed by a period. 


° cic 6 0£0c bc SIKAIMOEL TTIEPLTOUNV EK TILOTERG Kal KKpoßuotiav LA 
tf|c río teoG (Rom 3:30) 
there is one God who will justify the circumcised by faith and the 
uncircumcised through faith 


The independent clause here (eig 6 Beöc) has an implied copulative verb got (“is”). 
The relative clause (ög dikalaoet . . .) is dependent and cannot stand alone. 


Copulative Sentence?" 

A copulative sentence is a sentence that links two substantives with a 
copulative verb (i.e., ciui, ytvopon, ortápyo). One of the substantives, or the 
copulative verb itself, may be implied. When two substantives are present, 
one substantive serves as the subject and the other as the predicate 
nominative or predicate adjective. The copulative verb can also serve to 
assert the existence of the subject (i.e., the “existential” use), in which case 
there is no predicate nominative or predicate adjective. 


e DLEIG EOTE TO OAC TOD kóopov (Matt 5:14) 
You are the light of the world 


(“You”) is the subject, &ote (“are”) is the copulative verb, and tó pög is the predicate 
nominative—here, further qualified by a genitival modifier, tod kOopou (“of the 
world”). 


e Evo ei Ó Aptoc thc Gofic (John 6:35) 
I am the bread of life 
Here, &yo serves as the subject, eip (“am”) is the copulative verb, and ó üptog (the 
bread) is the predicate nominative. 
° LLAKApLOV EoTIV pui Aov tóva ñ Aauıßäaveiv (Acts 20:35) 
It is more blessed to give than to receive 


Here the infinitive ói66vou (to give) functions as the subject of &otıv (is). HAKÄPLOV 
(“blessed”) is a predicate adjective, modified by the adverb paAAov (“more”). A 
literal rendering of the sentence to highlight the Greek grammatical structure is: “To 
give is more blessed than to receive." 


Additional combinations of the sentence types above occur throughout the 
GNT. For example, a compound sentence (two independent clauses joined 
with a coordinating conjunction) often occurs with one or more dependent 
clauses. Such a sentence is called a compound-complex sentence. Complex 
sentences frequently occur with multiple dependent clauses. 


Types of Sentences According to Function 


Sentences can be classified as above—according to the presence, absence, 
or number of independent and dependent clauses, or the kinds of verbs in 
those clauses (i.e., the presence or absence of a copulative verb). Sentences 
can also be classified according to their function. Below we will survey the 
four main functional categories of sentences: declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and exclamatory. We should note these functional categories are 
based on the explicit grammatical forms in the sentence. Sometimes strict 
grammatical function and discourse function (the way the sentence is 
employed by the author to convey meaning) will differ. 


Declarative 

A declarative sentence makes a statement of fact (or is at least portrayed as 
factual). Nevertheless, we should not think of declarations as cold, objective 
assertions apart from the author's purposes. Speech act theorists remind us 
that all language is inherently action-oriented in some way—commanding, 
reassuring, rebuking, etc.” 


e TIÄVTEG yàp oi TIPOMATAL Kal Ó VOLOG EWS Tovvou EILPOPTITELOAV 
(Matt 11:13) 
All the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John came 


Jesus's summary of redemptive history serves to highlight the importance of John, 
and thus Jesus implicitly commands his hearers to heed John's testimony. 


° Ó pr] tuv TOV vióv OD TIHA TOV TTATEPA TOV répunjavta aotóv (John 
5:23) 
Anyone who does not honor the Son does not honor the Father 
who sent Him 


Although this statement is declarative in grammatical form, it has an undeniable 
imperatival function. Jesus implicitly instructs his hearers to honor the Son. 


Interrogative 

An interrogative sentence asks a question. Sometimes questions in the 
GNT are genuine queries (Acts 16:30); other times they function as 
rebukes, commands, exclamations, etc. 


° üpac oDv tà EAN toO Xpiotob nomoa rópvnc uéAn; (1 Cor 6:15) 
Shall I then take the members of Christ and unite them with a 
prostitute? (NIV) 


Though grammatically a question, Paul's words here certainly function (at a 
discourse level) as a rebuke of the Corinthians’ sexual behavior. 


° TIOD 000, OGvare, TO VIKOG; TOD oou, OGvare, TO kévtpov; (1 Cor 
15:55) 
Death, where is your victory? Death, where is your sting? 


Although questions in a strict grammatical sense, these queries to personified 
*Death" are not genuinely seeking information. Paul uses the interrogative 
rhetorically, essentially exclaiming, “Death, you have no victory! Death, you have no 
sting!" 


Imperative 
An imperative sentence makes a command or request. 


e aitnoov ne Ö éàv Being (Mark 6:22) 
Ask me whatever you wish 
° oD káOou OSE kaAGc (Jas 2:3) 


Sit here in a good place 


Exclamatory 
Exclamatory sentences communicate an expression of strong feeling. 


e ÓQgÀov kai ATOKOYOVTAL oi KVAOTATODVTEG DLAC (Gal 5:12) 


I wish those who are disturbing you might also get themselves 
castrated! 


° yr] yévorto (Rom 9:14) 


May it never be! (NASB) 


Word Order within Sentences 


Greek grammars regularly note two things about the order of the Greek 
language: (1) Because Greek is an inflected language (i.e., nouns have case 
endings to tell the reader how they are functioning), word order matters 
much less in conveying meaning than in a language like English. (2) There 
are some regular patterns of Greek word order, though these patterns can be 
set aside for stylistic variation, emphasis, or some other literary purposes.” 

The English language undoubtedly follows a SVO (subject-verb-object) 
word order.?" Grammarians frequently assert that Greek basically follows a 
VSO (verb-subject-object) word order.”°® Stanley Porter, however, is right to 
call this claim into question. Porter accuses grammarians of skewing the 
evidence by considering only Greek sentences where verb, subject, and 
object are all explicitly present. Thus, scholars are not adequately taking 
into account the many sentences lacking one or more of those grammatical 
units. Porter also contends that scholars have sometimes distorted the data 
by assuming the placement of a lacking item (i.e., a lacking verb, subject, or 
object). Porter argues we should start with the explicit constructions in the 
Greek text rather than linguistic templates such as SVO (subject-verb- 
object) and VSO (verb-subject-object).”°” 

Drawing heavily upon the work of K. J. Dover,” Porter asserts that 
discussions of Greek word order have not adequately taken into account the 
monolectic nature of Greek verbs (i.e., Greek verbs convey person and 
number by their endings, so an explicit subject is not grammatically 
necessary). In his discussion of Greek word order, Porter uses the term 
“complement,” which he defines as “the element which completes (or 
complements) a predicate."?9! Practically speaking, the complement in the 
sentence is frequently a direct object or predicate nominative. Porter is not 
being overly pedantic; he is seeking to describe the structure of the Greek 
language in light of its own constituent elements. 

Porter maintains that the two most common base sentence constructions in 
the GNT are:?*? 


Predicate (with no explicit subject or complement) 


Predicate Complement 


Porter says the next two most common sentence patterns are: 
Complement Predicate 


Subject Predicate 


Porter also helpfully reminds us that NT authors had their own distinctive 
styles. He observes, 


In the Greek of the New Testament, the adjectival modifier follows its noun approximately 75% 
of the time in Luke and Mark, whether it is in attributive or predicate structure. It precedes its 
noun approximately 65% of the time in Paul. Thus the normal Lukan structure occurs in Lk. 
15.13: xopav paKpav (a distant land), the normal Markan structure in Mk 4.41 qópov péyav 


(great fear), and the normal Pauline structure in Rom. 1.13 £v toic Aoutoic £0veotv (among the 


remaining nations).?6? 


Such caveats about individual stylistic differences must be kept in mind 
even as we tentatively make some observations about regular word order in 
the GNT. Below is a chart which lists possible emphatic orders (i.e., word 
orders that deviate from the norm). Context must clarify the purpose of the 
deviation. Possibly a new topic is being introduced, or a contrast is being 
drawn. Only the literary context can clarify the author's purpose in 
deviating from typical Greek word order. The exegete should also consider 
the possibility that an ancient author is unconsciously varying his style. 


ANALYZING GRAMMATICAL AND 
LITERARY STRUCTURE 


Possibly Emphatic Word Orders? NT Examples 
: . QUTOV EOTAUÜPWOAV 
u. EEE Ms (“they crucified Him," John 19:18) 
: BEedv obdeic EMPAKEV 
(“No one has ever seen God,” John 1:18) 


Predicate 

nominative or Subject ó 0£60G HAG éouv 

Predicate or Verb (“God is light,” 1 John 1:5) 
adjective 


Genitive Nou 0700 úvapıv 
modifier (*God's power," 1 Cor 1:24) 


Noun Attributive Ó nOLUTIV Ó KAÀÓG 

adjective^ (“the good shepherd,” John 10:11) 
NUR Attributive TI|V YEVERV tav 

demonstrative* (“this generation," Matt 11:16) 


TOV üptov UAV TOV érioootov 606 NIV 


OT|HEPOV 
(“Give us today our daily bread,” Matt 6:11) 


or TÌ TRUTH TH METPG OIKOÖOLTIO@ pou trjv 
P l ; : : à 
m Verb &xkAnoíav (“on this rock I will build My 
P church,” Matt 16:18) 
' : Kéyo DPV rtapaócoo AVTOV 
—. peer (“if I hand Him over to you," Matt 26:15) 


Imperative 


Subject or Object a 


Clauses 
introduced by: 
&ypi (“until”), 
yap 

(causal use: 
“because”), 
áv un 
(“except”), ¿nei 


2 P Evo 68€ ón TV KAANdELOV Aéyo, OV TLOTEUETE LOL 
(“since”), ac Y n n YO, H 


"up Verb (“Yet because I tell the truth, you do not believe Me,” 
Sal) John 8:45) 
tva (“so that"), 
xao 
(“just as"), ónov 
(“where”), örtag 
“so 
that”), 611 
(“that”), Oc 
(“as” 
| Clauses 
| introduced by: 
| edv (“if”), ei Kai eldov öte fjvoi£ev TO Apviov iav ék TOV 
Verb | (“if”), ENTA ogpaytóov 
ÖTAV (“Then I saw when the Lamb broke one of the seven 
| (“whenever”), seals,” Rev 6:1 NASB) 
ÖTE 
| (“when”) 


“The material in this chart (with some changes and additions) is drawn from Black, Learn to 
Read New Testament Greek, 202—4. Editorial changes were influenced by Young, 214-18; Silzer 
and Finley, How Biblical Languages Work, 139—41; Porter, Idioms, 286—97; and John D. 
Grassmick, Principles and Practice of Greek Exegesis: A Classroom Manual (n.p.: Dallas 
Theological Seminary, 1976), 88. 

"This subject-verb order is sometimes used to introduce a new topic with no intended emphasis. 

* Porter observes that the genitival modifier follows its noun 9696 of the time in Paul and 9996 of 
the time in Luke-Acts (Idioms, 291). 

“As noted above, the attributive adjective normally follows its noun in Luke-Acts and Mark 
(7596 of the time), so one must take into account a NT author's stylistic tendencies in applying this 
pattern (ibid., 290). 

* Porter notes that an attributive demonstrative follows its noun 8596 of the time in Paul and 7896 
of the time in Luke-Acts (ibid., 291). 


Students study Greek not so that they can take vocabulary tests, but so 
they can read the GNT, savor its message, and deliver that message 
faithfully to others. One essential part of discerning the meaning of any 
particular biblical text is understanding how the assertions and arguments 


within that text fit together. What is the author's main point? What appeals 
does he use to support his point? (e.g., logical? scriptural? emotional?) 
Also, it is important to consider how any discrete section of text relates to 
the sections around it and to the author's overarching purposes for his 
writing. 

Biblical authors wrote their works to be read aloud to communities (Col 
4:16). The original audiences, who mostly would have spoken Greek as a 
native language, unconsciously responded to the author's literary clues— 
discerning the author's purposes, arguments, and emphases. As modern 
persons who approach the culture and language of the GNT from a marked 
distance, we need to think more consciously and deliberately about the 
text's structure. 

Greek scholars and teachers have developed several methods to discern 
and analyze the structure of the Greek text. At best, such methods simply 
help the reader to see clearly and think carefully about the literary clues that 
the biblical authors give us. Below, we will briefly survey line 
diagramming, arcing, and phrase diagramming. Finally, we will introduce 
discourse analysis. 


Line Diagramming 


Students who were forced to do line diagramming in elementary school 
sometimes feel a rush of anxiety in encountering it again. Others who have 
never been instructed in the mysterious art admire line diagrams from a 
distance, as if looking at cuneiform tablets in a museum, believing they will 
never be able to understand or produce such works. In fact, a line diagram 
is nothing other than a visual representation of the various syntactical 
relationships in a text. By placing words and phrases on lines and 
connecting those lines, we are able to show visually how the various parts 
of a sentence work together—and also how sentences fit together. 

Let anxious students calm their hearts. Line diagramming is not an 
entrance requirement into heaven. Neither did the apostle Paul ever diagram 
a text. There is no inerrant method of line diagramming; scholars vary their 
methods. Below, we will give a rudimentary lesson in line diagramming. 
Then, students will be referred to other resources which teach and model 
line diagramming in more detail. 


When a student starts to diagram a verse, he should look first for the main 
verb and then check to see if there is an explicit subject. These components 
will usually be found in an independent clause, and the verb will be 
indicative, or less frequently imperative or subjunctive. Subject and verb 
are then placed on a base line with a line intersecting the base line to 
separate subject from predicate. If there is a direct object, a line is drawn 
above the base line to the right of the verb, and the direct object is placed to 
the right of this line. 


Direct Object 


Various dependent elements in the sentence (e.g., adverbs, prepositional 
phrases, genitival modifiers, dependent clauses) are then placed on lower 
lines connected to the items they are modifying: 


base line 


The base line can also be split to allow for compound elements: 


upper branch 


base line 


onjunction (or asyndeton) 


' lower branch 


At the risk of overwhelming the reader, we will include a template below 
showing virtually all possible syntactical relationships that can be 


represented in a line diagram. 
Line Diagramming Master Template?9^ 


Sign Post Vocative 
Connective — 
Infinitive Infinitive 


Substantive Ptcp. Substantive Ptcp. 


Sub | Verb | Object 


Sub | Verb] Object 


Modifiers Modifiers 
9" DIRECT REMOTE 
A SUBJECT VERB A OBJECT OBJECT PREDICATE = APPOSITIVE 
- à =. Y T / Modifiers 
Infinitive Particles Adverb m Noun Infinitive 
Participle Adjective Prep. | Obj. \ Adjective Participle 
Prep. | Obj. fva. Indirect Obj. Substantival Clause 
Noun Modifiers 
Noun yap 
C onj. os 
‘Noun \ Subordinate Clause 
Infinitive | Obj. 
Modifiers Antecedent Antecedent 
Participle | Obj. E : 
Infinitive I : 
Preposition : Subject Direct Object ! 
(Relative Clause) 
Sign Post 
Connective Object Noun 


C onj. 
: Noun 


Subject 


C onj. 
: Noun 


C onj. 
: Object 


Direct Object A 


Indirect Object 


[e onjunction Object — Appositive 


Subject 


Infinitive 


C onj. 
: Subject 


Noun 


C onj. 
! Infinitive 


Infinitive 


"RE Noun 
Participle 


One of the benefits of diagramming is that students cannot “fake” their 
understanding of the text by parroting English translations. Diagramming 
forces the student to demonstrate that he knows how each word, phrase, and 
clause functions in the sentence. Indeed, when producing a line diagram, it 
is advisable to jot down syntactical functions alongside the visual schema. 
In other words, don't simply attach a line with an adverbial dependent 


participle below the base line—also jot down a functional label beside it, 
such as “temporal” or “causal.” Whatever helps you discern and analyze the 
structure of the text is encouraged. 

When first learning to diagram, use a large piece of paper and write in 
pencil, because much erasing will be needed. As skills grow, students might 
prefer to use the *cut and paste" features in the diagramming modules of 
BibleWorks or Logos software programs. BibleWorks has this added 
benefit: at any point in the GNT, the student has the option of viewing that 
text diagrammed by a Greek professor? Although students should not 
slavishly rely on another's work, viewing an expert's diagrams can sharpen 
one's own skills. Also, if the student reaches different syntactical 
conclusions from the pre-packaged diagrams, he has the option of altering 
the diagrams and saving his altered work. 

Diagramming is like swimming— you can't learn unless you jump in, 
nearly drown, and try it for yourself! Nevertheless, most students are also 
aided by a gentle step-by-step approach which exceeds the space limitations 
of this chapter. Thankfully, there are several resources that can help carry 
the student forward. For print resources, we recommend chapter five of 
Tom Schreiner's Interpreting the Pauline Epistles.° There are several free 
online resources which similarly walk the student step-by-step through 
diagramming a multiplicity of syntactical relationships." Students should 
note that while line diagrams are very helpful in technical analysis at the 
sentence level, they are less effective at visually representing the 
relationships between sentences and larger discourse units.?* 


Tracing an Argument (Arcing and Bracketing) 


Tracing is a method of following a biblical author's argument and 
representing it through arcing or bracketing. The aim is to show the logical 
relationship between propositions in the Greek text. This approach breaks a 
text into propositions, connects those propositions with a series of arcs or 
brackets, labels the propositions according to function, and finally produces 
a preaching and/or teaching outline based on one's study. This method of 
analyzing the text has been popularized by influential pastor John Piper, 
who credits his seminary professor, Dan Fuller, with first developing the 
arcing method. Students who employ arcing/bracketing will want to make 
use of the handy new lexicon which labels connecting words according to 


Piper's method.?? Below is a sample arc and bracket of the same passage, 
Matthew 5:13-16. The arcing and bracketing below were done by Brian 


Tabb. 
Salt and Light 


NA28 ESV 


13a 


13b 


13¢ 


13d 


except to be thrown out 
[to be] trampled under 
people’s feet. 


od duvaraı nÓ A city set on a hill cannot 

xpußfivar endvw üpoug | be hidden. 

xeiuévre 

odd xaíoucty Abxvov Nor do people light a 
lamp 

xal rıdeacıv aótóy ind | and put it under a basket, 

tov Uddlov 


13e 


14b 


15a 


15b 


15¢ 


GAN? Ent thv Auxvlav, but [put it] on a stand, D 


obtws Aaupatw Td Hs | In the same way, let 
dudv Eumpoodev cv your light shine before 
Avdpanuv, others, 
dmws wow vuv ra so that they may see your 
xaAà Epya good works 
xal do&doworw tov and give glory to your 
matépa Sudy tov ëv rois | Father who is in heaven. 
ovpavois. ° 


15d 


16a 


16b 


16c 


Disciples of Jesus are salt and light in the world. 


NA28 ESV 


13a | “Yusiç ¿ore Tó GAac tis yñçeə | You are the salt of the earth, 
13b | ¿ky de TO Gras uopav0, but if salt has lost its taste, 


ge | Ev Tht GAtoOyoetau; how shall its saltiness be 
restored? 

13a | Els ovdev loxver Erı It is no longer good for 

Š anything 


ei un BAndev Ei except to be thrown out 
13e | xaranarelodaı und THY and trampled under 


avdpunuv. people's feet. 


"Yueic Eote td dc tod You are the light of the 
14a| ^; 

xocuou. world. 

ov düvaraı mölıs xpußfivaı | A city set on a hill cannot be 
14b PS y I hidd 

ETAVG) OPOUS KEINEVN® laden. 


15a | o00& xaíoucty Abxvov Nor do people light a lamp 


xal tiÜéactv adtov ómó Tov | and put it under a basket, 
uddtov 


15c | QAX? Emi thv Avyviav, but on a stand, 


_, | xal Aduner mücty tots ëv TH | and it gives light to all in 
15d 1 
oixia. the house. 


obtws AauWatw Td das In the same way, let your 
16a | Sudv Eumpoodev tv light shine before others, 


> LA 
&vOpoyrov, 


önwg wow bußv tà xaÀAà | so that they may see your 
16b 
Epya good works 
T xal dokdcwow tov matépa | and give glory to your 
iudiv tov Ev Tots odpavois. | Father who is in heaven. 


For an explanation of the various labels above, students are referred to 
www.biblearc.com. The website includes free training modules on tracing. 
For the “Arcing 101” course, a student will take an estimated 5—8 hours to 
complete the forty-four short lessons. 


15b 


Phrase Diagrams 


For detailed instruction in sentence diagramming and arcing, students have 
been pointed to additional print and online resources. It is our hope, 
however, to provide here sufficient instruction in phrase diagramming that 
the student can apply the method immediately without additional training. 
Phrase diagrams are also called “sentence-flow,” “thought-flow,” or 


"argument" diagrams. Like the methods above, phrase diagramming 
visually represents the structure of the Greek text. Yet, phrase diagrams are 
not as elaborate or detailed as line diagrams or arcs, so they are more likely 
to be employed by the average student or pastor. Andy Naselli, assistant 
professor of New Testament and biblical theology at Bethlehem College 
and Seminary, has called phrase diagramming "the single most important 
aspect about knowing New Testament Greek."?/? 

In phrase diagramming, the exegete breaks the text down into “phrases”— 
recognizable related units. Here we are using "phrase" in a non-technical 
sense, essentially referring to a portion of a sentence. The phrases are then 
indented and aligned to elucidate the structure. Some phrase diagrammers 
draw arrows between related grammatical elements to help make those 
relationships more visually explicit. Others syntactically label the phrase 
diagram to record the functional relationship among the parts. 

Below are some basic principles for phrase diagramming.””' 


1. Main or governing propositions should be further to the left on the 
page. 
2. Dependent elements are indented under the word(s) they modify. 
3. Parallel grammatical elements are indented the same distance on the 
page. 
In English, we might represent a simple phrase diagram like this: 


I sent the letter 

to my mother 

about my new job 

with a gift card enclosed 


The student should note that no attempt is made to account for every 
syntactical relationship. Phrases need not be broken up more than is helpful 
in observing the author's flow of thought.” 

A new technical series analyzing the GNT, The Exegetical Guide to the 
Greek New Testament (EGGNT), includes phrase diagrams of the biblical 
text. Suggested homiletical outlines based on the Greek structure are also 
provided. Below is a Greek diagram of 1 Peter 1:1-2 by Greg Forbes from 
the EGGNT series, followed by an English phrase diagram that mimics the 


Greek structure.” Forbes's suggested homiletical outline from the EGGNT 
volume appears below the English phrase diagram." 
1IIétpoq 
àrtóctoAoc Inood XpiotoO EKAEKTOIG TTAPETLÖTJLOLG ÖLAOTIOPÄG . . . 
2 KATO ripóyvoo 0200 ratpóq 
EV ÄYIAOHG TIVEUHATOG 
EIG ÜTTAKOTIV kai PAVTIOLOV 
aipatoc Inood 
XPplotov, 
xópic uiv Kal eipnvn mANnOvvGein. 


] Peter 
an apostle of Jesus Christ to the elect sojourners of the dispersion . . . 
2 according to the foreknowledge of God the Father 
by the sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, 
May grace and peace be multiplied to you. 


Salutation (1—2) 


1. The author: Peter (v. 1a) 

2. The recipients: Christians in northern Asia Minor (v. 1b) 
3. Statement of election (v. 2a) 

(a) Its basis/origin (kata): the foreknowledge of God 

(b) Its effecting (Ev): the sanctifying work of the Spirit 

(c) Its purpose (eic): obedience 

4. The greeting: grace and peace (v. 2b) 


Discourse Analysis 


Beginning in the early 1970s, an academic discipline known as discourse 
analysis or text linguistics began to influence studies of the GNT.°” The 
word “discourse” simply means an organized act of communication 


(usually larger than a sentence). Thus, “discourse analysis” is analyzing a 
communicative act—in our case, a portion of the NT. Of course, the term 
"discourse analysis" also carries with it the connotation that one is 
employing the insights and vocabulary of modern linguistics. Though some 
studies in discourse analysis are difficult for the non-specialist to 
understand, the purpose of the discipline is simply to elucidate the author's 
intended message in the NT. Moisés Silva observes, “Discourse analysis 
seeks to understand the ways in which clauses, sentences, and paragraphs 
are formally related to one another in order to convey meaning.”” Below 
are some of the main issues in discourse analysis." We gratefully 
acknowledge our dependence on Richard Young's excellent discussion of 
discourse analysis in our presentation below.””® 


Discourse Boundaries 

What objective basis do we have for saying that Paul begins a new 
argument or that his letter breaks into three main sections? Discourse 
analysis looks at some of the following features:°” 


* Uniformity of Content. An author's repeated use of the same feature 
could indicate a unit of material. Subcategories of uniformity include: 
(1) grammatical (same person/number, tense, voice; (2) lexical (same 
or similar words); (3) informational (same participants, concepts, 
events, setting, etc.); (4) teleological (same purpose or goal). 


* Initial Markers. There are certain stylistic features that an author uses to 
start a new section. These include: (1) orienters (“Now I want you to 
know," 1 Cor 10:1; *Truly, truly I say to you," John 1:51); (2) vocatives 
(Col 3:18-4:1); (3) topic statements (“now concerning," 1 Cor 7:1, 25; 
8:1; 12:1; 16:1, 25); (4) conjunctions (obdv, 516, 6£); and (5) new 
settings. 

* Final Markers. There are also certain stylistic feature that an author uses 
to conclude a section. These include: (1) doxologies (Rom 11:33-36); 
(2) summaries (Heb 11:39—40); (3) tail-head links (*angels" in Heb 
1:4—5 or “endure” in Heb 12:2—3). 


Practically speaking, properly noting discourse boundaries should 
influence what portion of text a preacher selects for a sermon—i.e., he 


should choose a length of text that respects the biblical author's 
communicative structure. 

Beginning with the fourth edition of the United Bible Society's GNT, a 
“discourse segmentation apparatus" appears at the bottom of the page. This 
apparatus allows the reader to quickly compare the text segmentation of 16 
editions of the Bible (Greek New Testaments or modern translations). 
Below is a list of the main abbreviations used in the apparatus. For more 
detail on how to use the apparatus, see the introductory section of the most 
recent edition of the United Bible Society's GNT. 


UBS Discourse Segmentation Apparatus Abbreviations 


SP Subparagraph 

P Paragraph 

S Section 

MS Major Section 
Prominence 


What is the author's main point, and what are his supporting points? 
Through careful attention to explicit markers in the text, discourse analysis 
seeks to ground arguments for prominence in textual data. Below are 
features to consider:??? 


* Word Order. See earlier in this chapter for more information. 


* Certain Words. Such as emphatic particles (ovyi, “not!”), emphatic 
pronouns  (épob0) or superlatives (àiav  [*very"], oddpa 
[“extremely”]). 


* Grammatical Features. Such as finite verbs, passive voice, relative 
clauses, and historical present tense. 


* Figures of Speech. Such as hyperbole (“all Jerusalem"), hendiadys 
(“rejoice and be glad” = “be very glad”), epizeuxis (“holy, holy, holy” 
= very holy), litotes (“no insignificant city” = “a very important city”). 


* Rhetorical Questions. “Should we continue in sin in order that grace 
may multiply?” (Rom 6:1). 


* Discourse Proportion. Larger or longer sections are often more 
prominent. 


From a homiletical perspective, the preacher should be interested in 
prominence because he should stress the main point that the biblical author 
emphasizes. 


Cohesion (Interconnectedness) 

How do the various pieces fit together within a text? What is the author's 
flow of thought, and how does this section of text relate to the sections 
around it? While questions such as these have been asked by careful 
exegetes since antiquity, discourse analysis seeks to make sure that a 
modern reader's perspective on a passage's flow of thought is based on 
clearly labeled objective data in the text.” 

From our observations, discourse analysis has mainly appealed to 
linguistically inclined scholars who write technical articles for their peers. 
Thankfully, helpful insights from discourse analysis are beginning to trickle 
down to the average NT scholar, with promise for future students and 
pastors. One of the main scholars effectively bridging insights from 
discourse analysis to non-specialists is Steven Runge, who produced an 
accessible grammar teaching some principles of discourse analysis." 
Runge also served as the editor of the Lexham Discourse Greek New 
Testament and the Lexham High Definition New Testament (ESV 
translation).?? These resources mark discourse features in every verse in the 
NT. While we have little confidence that pastors will ever use terms like 
"sequential head," “conjoining head," and "alternating head," we do look 
forward to helpful insights from discourse analysis finding their way into 
the preaching of the church. 


SUMMARY 


Components of a Greek Sentence 
Component Definition Example 


A foundational sound unit (lex) with other 

functional sound units (morphemes) sometimes 

combined with it, so that a native speaker Goípnv (“Phoebe”; Rom 
recognizes it as a grammatical entity referring to a | 16:1). 

person, place, thing, action, or functioning in some 

other way in his language. 


Word 


tod Aoutod, EvöLvanoDode Ev 
KUPI®@ kai £v TO KPATEL THC 
ioyboc avtod (Finally, be 
strong in the Lord and in the 
strength of His might”; Eph 
6:10 NASB). 


Two or more words functioning together as a 
discrete grammatical unit, though lacking the 

Phrase sufficient components to be called a clause or 
sentence. Various kinds of phrases: Prepositional, 
Noun, Adverbial, Adjectival, Verbal. 


Tika 68 EQv émotpéymn npóc 
KUPLOV, TTEPLALPEITON TO 
KaAvpPa (“But whenever 
anyone turns to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away”; 2 Cor 
3:16 NIV). 


A portion of a sentence that contains (or implies) a 
subject or predicate and is not subordinated to 
another portion of the sentence. 


Independent 
Clause 


00 6 orte(petc, où [WOTLOLEITAN 
£àv pr] Aartodavn (“What you 
sow does not come to life 
unless it dies"; 1 Cor 15:36). 


A portion of a sentence that contains (or implies) a 
subject or predicate and is subordinated to another 
portion of the sentence. 


Dependent 
Clause 


Note: The conditional sentences chart presented in the chapter (pp. 448— 
43) is not repeated here. 


Types of Greek Sentences (by Components) 


A sentence that has one word or group of 

words functioning as the subject and one ó TAODTOS duv o£éornev (“Your riches 
word or group of words functioning as the | have rotted”; Jas 5:2 ESV). 

predicate. 


Simple 


xai £000c ànfjAO0ev an’ abdtod ñ Aénpa, 
xai ekadapiohn (“Immediately the 
disease left him, and he was healed"; 
Mark 1:42). 


A sentence composed of two or more 
Compound | independent clauses connected by one or 
more coordinating conjunctions. 


Kai &yepdeig AnıABev eic tov oikov 
avtod (“And, after he arose, he 
departed to his house"; Matt 9:7 
author's translation). 


A sentence that includes both an 
Complex | independent clause and a subordinate 
(dependent) clause. 


A sentence that links two substantives "M e xd " 
ÜNEIG EOTE TO EAC TOD xóopiou (“You 


are the light of the world”; Matt 5:14). 


Copulative | with a copulative verb (i.e., cipi, ylvonat, 
UMOPX@). 


ES of Greek Sentences (by Function) 


Lm yàp oi npogta xai ó vópoc £oc Tadvvov 
Declarative ires rn emtpogntevoav (“All the Prophets and the Law prophesied 
until John came"; Matt 11:13). 


TOD cov, OGvare, TO vikoc (“Death, where is your victory?”; 
menge Merosni As a question. s( y y 
1 Cor 15:55). 
Gives a command | o[mnoóv pe 6 &àv 0éÀnç (“Ask me whatever you wish”; 
Imperative 
or makes a request. | Mark 6:22). 


Communicates an 
Exclamatory | expression of pr] yevorto (“May it never be!”; Rom 9:14 NASB). 
strong feeling. 


Note: Charts from the chapter related to Greek word order (p. 456) are not 
duplicated here. 


Methods for Analyzing a Text's Structure 
Strength(s) Weakness(es) 


Good for dealing exhaustively with Poor at showing relationship 
syntactical connections at the sentence level | between sentences and 
and below. larger discourse units. 


Line 
Diagramming 


Method takes several hours 
to learn. Categories of 
modern discourse analysis 
not fully employed. 


Extremely detailed method for labeling the 
Arcing/Bracketing | function of phrases and clauses in an author's 
flow of thought. 


Simple “indentation” method which allows Not good for detailed 
the student to plot quickly a biblical author's | syntactical study at sentence 
flow of thought. level and below. 


Phrase 
Diagramming 


Employing insights from modern linguistics, 
Discourse discourse analysis provides an objective basis | Much literature on discourse 
Analysis for arguing for boundaries, prominence, and | analysis is overly technical. 
cohesion in a text. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


In each of the following examples, (1) Identify the underlined portions of 
the sentences as a word, phrase, dependent clause, or independent clause. 
(2) Based only on the words provided below (not the broader context in the 
GNT), identify each sentence as simple, compound, complex, or copulative. 
[Note: sometimes more than one label will apply. A sentence can be 
compound and complex, for example.] (3) Attempt a phrase diagram of a 
previous "Reading the New Testament" passage covered earlier this 
semester. 


1. obtoi eiow yoyyuotai pepyiporpo (Jude 16). 

2. àyammté, nepi TaVT@V &óyopat og e006000001 kai Dylalveiv, kaOoq 
EVOÖODTAL oou rj yuyr (3 John 2). 

3. TA TEKVA, VITAKOVETE toic yoveðow DL Ov [EV kupi]: TOÜTO yap otv 
ikav (Eph 6:1). 

4. obtdc éouv Ó yevönevog év Th ékKAnoia év tfj épijuo peta tod 
àyy£Aou toO AaAo0vtoc AUTO Ev TH Opel Xwa (Acts 7:38). 


TaöAov Kai nva ETEPOUG Seopatac EKATOVTAPXN OvopATL TovAi@ ortglpns 
LeBaoths (Acts 27:1). 

8. Kal TH tpitn rjuépo Eyepdnoetaı (Matt 20:19). 

9. éneiór] EMANPWOEV TAVTA TA priuata AVTOD EIG TAG àkoàc TOD Aaoó0, 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary to Memorize 


äkavda, ñ 
akon, 1 
GAAOTPLOG 
AHEPOTEPOL 
àvayyéAAQ 
AVÄKEINAL 
AVÄOTAOLG, -EWC, N 
àneiéo 
ATEVILO 
QÓptov 
KPLOTNHL 
YPOLLA, -ATOG, TO 
SIAAOYIOLLOG, ó 
EKTOG 
EAAXLOTOG 

enel 

ETUTPETIO 
ETIOUPAVLOG 
Kpípa, -ATOG, TO 
VÝTLOG, Ó 
OMEIAW 

òia 
rtapOévoc, r/ó 
TTAU@ 

TIETPQ, ñ 
TOL CO 
TIPOAEY@ 

TOG 

pappi 

OaAEVm 
LavdAoc, ó 
oKavdadrov, TÓ 
OVLMEP@ 


thorn (14) 

hearing, report, ear (24) 

strange, foreign (14) 

both, all (14) 

I report, announce, proclaim (14) 
I lie, recline (14) 

resurrection (42) 

I disobey (14) 

I look intently (14) 

tomorrow, soon (14) 

I mislead, go away, fall away (14) 
letter (of alphabet), document (14) 
thought, opinion, dispute (14) 
sixth (14) 

smallest, least, insignificant (14) 
because, since, for (25) 

I allow, permit (18) 

heavenly, in heaven (19) 
judging, judgment (27) 

infant, child (15) 

I owe, ought (35) 

late, evening (15) 

virgin (15) 

I stop, cease (15) 

rock, stone (15) 

I water, give to drink (15) 

I tell beforehand (15) 

somehow, perhaps (15) 

rabbi, master, teacher (15) 

I shake (15) 

Saul (15) 

stumbling block, trap, temptation (15) 
I bring together (15) 


oqgpayítGo I seal, mark, certify (15) 


TOYXEWC quickly, soon, hastily (15) 

TEAELOC perfect, complete, mature, adult (19) 
TpaTtECa, ñ table, meal, food (15) 

ÖTLAKON), ñ obedience (15) 

XOPTOG, Ó grass, hay (15) 

WMEAED I help, aid, benefit (15) 


Vocabulary to Recognize 


KÖUVATOG 
aio8rntnptiov, TÓ 
àvakatvilœ 
AVAOTAULPO@ 
ÖTTELPOG 
Barttıouög, ó 
y&Àa, YAAAKTOG, TO 
yLuvalo 
SIAKPLOIG, -EWC, N 
SUGEPLNVEUTOG 
Saped, ñ 

EAVTIEP 

EIG, -E@G, 1] 
ETMBEOIC, -EWC, N 
KATABAAN 
Àóyiov, TÓ 
HETÉXO 

HÉTOXOG 

vo0póq 

Tta paóety pacco 
NAPATUTTT@ 
OTEPEÖG 
OTOLXEIOV, TO 
TEAELOTNG, -NTOG, ñ 
Patio 


impossible (10) 

faculty (1) 

I renew, restore (1) 

I crucify (1) 

unacquainted with, unaccustomed to (1) 
washing (4) 

milk (5) 

I train, undergo discipline (4) 
distinguishing, differentiation (3) 
hard to explain (1) 

gift, bounty (11) 

if (3) 

maturity, training (1) 

laying on (4) 

I lay (a foundation), throw down (2) 
a saying, oracle (4) 

I share in, eat, drink, enjoy (8) 
sharing, participating (6) 

lazy, sluggish (2) 

I expose, make an example of (1) 

I fall away, commit apostasy (1) 
firm, hard, solid, strong (4) 
fundamental principles (7) 
perfection, completeness; maturity (2) 


I enlighten, give light to, shed light upon (11) 


READING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Hebrews 5:11—6:6 


" [Tepi od moAdc ñuiv ó Aóyoc Kal Svoepuńvevtog A£yew, ¿nei voOpoi 
yeyovate toic &Koaic. 2 koi yàp dgetAovtec civar 616&okaA01 SUX TOV 
XPOVOV, TTAALV xpetav EXETE TOD SISGOKELV DUÄG TIVA tà OTOIXEIA THC &pxfio 
TOV Aoytov TOD 0200 Kal yeyóvarte xpetav £xyovtec yàAaktoc [Kai] où 
OTEPEÄG tpogf|c. l rác yàp ó LETEX@V YAAQKTOS reipoc Aóyou ÖLKALOOUVTIG, 
vnrog yap &ouv- "^ teAetov SE EOTIV ñ ovepeà tpogr|, TOV Sia THV £&v tQ 
eio8nu]pia yeyupvaopéva EXOVT@V rpóc ót@Kptotlv KAAOD TE kai kakoó. 9! 
AIÒ Óqgévtec TOV TÅG Apis TOD Xpiotoð Aóyov Emi tv TEAELOTHTA 
oQepopeOa, un TAA BELEALOV KATAPAAAOHEVOL HETAVOLAG ATIO VEKPOV 
EPYOV kai TOTEWS ém Osóv, ° BaTITIOL@V Sidayijc EMMBEDEWS TE xeipóv, 
AVADTAGEWC TE VEKPOV kai KPILATOG Aiwviov. 3 Kai TODTO TOI OOLEV, 
ċávnep Erurpenn ó Beöc. *ASVVaToV yap TOUG drag P@TIOBEVTAC, 
YEVOALEVOUG TE THC SM@pEKS TÄG étoupaviou kai HETOXOULG yevrjOévra 
TIVEÜLLATOG Qylou ° xai KAAOV yeucapiévouc 0700 Ppa duvapeEtc TE 
HEAAOVTOG qióvoc ° Koi TAPATEGOVTAG, TTAALV AVAKALVICEL eic LETAVOLAV, 
avaotavpodvtac éautoic TOV vióv TOD HEOD kai TTAPIÖELYHATILOVTAC. 


Reading Notes” 


Verse 11 


* The discourse segmentation apparatus in the United Bible Society GNT 
notes that several critical editions of the GNT and modern translations 
begin a new paragraph (P) at the beginning of Hebrews 5:11. What 
textual data led translation committees to see textual boundaries 
between vv. 10 and 11? 


° Ilepi od nnoAdg rjpiv ó Aöyog (“We have a great deal to say about this") — 
Literally, “Concerning whom our message [is] much.” The 
prepositional phrase mepi oò communicates reference or respect (i.e., 
the author of Hebrews says that there is much to convey with reference 
to Jesus in his high priestly *Melchizedekian" role).°® npiv is a dative 
of possession, so r]puiv ó Aóyoc means “the message which belongs to 
us,” that is, “our message." If you have access to BibleWorks, open the 


pre-made line diagram of Heb 5:11. Does viewing the diagram help 
you understand the syntax of v. 11? 


° kai Svoepprvevtoc Aéyew (“and it's difficult to explain") — The 
copulative conjunction Kal introduces a second predicate adjective 
dvoepynvevtoc (“difficult,” a biblical hapax). The passage literally 
reads: The message is lengthy and (kai) difficult. A€yew is an 
epexegetical infinitive (pres act) explaining in what way the message is 
dvoepunvevtoc (*difficult").?*e 


° ¿nei vo90poi yeyovate vaic aKoaic (“since you have become too lazy to 
understand") — Ertei (“since”), a subordinating conjunction, introduced 
a dependent causal clause. yeyOvate is per act ind 2nd pl of yivonat. 
toig &Koaic is a dative of reference, limiting the scope of the adjective 
voðbpoi (lit., “lazy, with reference to hearing”).°°” 


Verse 12 


* Kai yap dgeiAovtec civar SiSaoKaAor Suk tov ypóvov (“Although by 
this time you ought to be teachers") — yàp introduces an explanatory 
clause—referring to all of v. 12 and giving reasons that the author of 
Hebrews has much to say and the material is difficult to explain (v. 11). 
The HCSB leaves the yap untranslated. O@eiAovtec (pres act ptc masc 
nom pl 6#eiAo) introduces a dependent adverbial clause, rendered in 
English concessively (“although . . .”). eivaı (pres act inf eini) is a 
complementary infinitive, completing the idea of the participle 
OeiAovtec (“ought”). 


° MAAW ypetav EXETE TOD HLSAOKEIV ÓG Tiva TA OTOLXEIA TAG Apyfis 
TOV Aoyiwv tod BEov (“you need someone to teach you the basic 
principles of God's revelation again") — náà is an adverb modifying 
toO di6daoKelv (pres act inf d16d0Kq@), which functions as an 
explanatory or epexegetical infinitive,’ clarifying the extent of the 
xpetav (“need”) that the recipients of the letter have. twà (“someone” 
is the subject accusative of the infinitive. Verbs like “teach” often take 
a double accusative—an accusative of person (pç, “you” and an 
accusative of thing (ta ototyeia, “principles”).° tfc ópyfig is an 
attributive genitive (“basic [beginning] principles"). The genitival 


phrase t&v Aoyíov tod 0:00 communicates source or origin, i.e., basic 
principles that come from or are found in God's revelation. 


° yeyOvate ypetav £yovteg (“You need") — Literally, “you have become 
those having need." yeyövate is a per act ind 2nd pl of yivouan. The 
particle €yovtec (pres act ptc masc nom pl £yo) functions substantively 
as a predicate nominative (“those having... ."). 


° yáňaktoç [kai] ob ovepe&c TPoENG (milk, not solid food") — Both 
y&Aaktog (“milk”) and tpogic (“food”) are in the genitive case, 
following xpeía (“need of . . .”), as required by Greek idiom. otepeóq 
(“solid”) is an attributive adjective. 


Verse 13 


° TAG yap 0 METEXWV yaAaKtos (“Now everyone who lives on milk") — 
NASB: “For everyone who partakes only of milk.” ó uexéyov (pres act 
ptc masc nom sg petéyœ, "share," “partake”) is a substantival 
participle. The Greek verb petéyw takes a genitive of direct object, 
here, yaAaKtog (“milk”). 


° ameipoc Àóyou Sikaioovvns (“is inexperienced with the message about 
righteousness”) — ünelpog (“inexperienced”) is a predicate adjective 
with an implied copulative verb. The adjective dmeipoc is regularly 
followed by the genitive, limiting the frame of reference. The author of 
Hebrews indicts the recipients for being inexperienced with regard to 
the Aóyou óiKkotooúvnc, (“the message about righteousness").??? In this 
translation, the HCSB interprets ôtkarooúvng as a genitive of content. 
This phrase has been interpreted a wide variety of ways, but perhaps 
the best understanding is that it refers to God's revelation of himself, 
rightly understood and obeyed.” 


° vnmog yap otw (“because he is an infant”) — Drawing from the 
categories introduced in this chapter, here we find (1) an explanatory 
clause introduced with the conjunction yàp (“because”) and (2) a 
copulative sentence. 


Verse 14 


° teAciov SE EOTIV ñ OTEPEA tpoon (“But solid food is for the mature") — 
A copulative sentence, introduced with the copulative conjunction ôé 
(“but”), functioning adversatively. teAetov (“the mature") is the masc 
gen pl of the adjective téAeioc (“mature,” “perfect,” *complete"). Here, 
t£A&tov functions substantively, in the slot of the predicate nominative. 
Yet, as a genitive, teAciav communicates possession. Solid food 
belongs to mature Christians. 


33) 66 


° TOV Sia THV ÉStv TA aioOrujpia yeyopvaopé£va £yóvtov (“who because 
of practice have their senses trained to discern good and evil") — tàv 
... €XOVT@v (pres act ptc masc gen pl £yo, “who... have") functions 
as a substantive, appositional to teAgimv (“the mature”). The 
prepositional phrase 51a thv é&w (“because of practice")??? functions 
adverbially, modifying the participle €yovtwv (“have”). yeyupvaopéva 
(per pass ptc acc neut pl yupváGo, “train”) is an attributive participle 
modifying ta aiodntnpıa (“their senses"). The possessive pronoun 
("their") is implied from context, as is often the case with constituent 
elements of the human person. In such situations when the possessive 
pronoun is implied, the article is usually present, as here. Some 
grammarians prefer to speak of the Greek article functioning as a 
possessive pronoun. 


° TIPOG ÖLÄKPLOLV Kao TE xai kakoð (“to distinguish between good and 
evil”) — The prepositional phrase rpóq ótàkpioiv expresses purpose. 
The purpose of the mature Christian's training of their senses is so that 
they can discern good from evil. The noun d1aKpiow (fem acc sg, 
"distinguishing," differentiation") is regularly followed by the 
genitive(s) of the thing(s) differentiated, as here. BDAG notes that t£ 

. . Kal is used for “connecting concepts, usually of the same kind or 
corresponding as opposites.””” 


Chapter 6, Verse 1 


e MÒ üo£vteg TOV TÅG &pyfic TOD Xpiotod Adyov (Therefore, leaving the 
elementary message about the Messiah") — 816 (“therefore”) is an 
inferential conjunction. d@évtec (aor act ptc masc nom pl ào(nuu is 
best understood as a participle of attendant circumstances. The ESV 
translators understood it this way, translating it imperativally along 


with the main verb (“Therefore let us leave"). Some structural 
emphasis is potentially lost if dwévtec is not recognized as an adverbial 
participle dependent on the main imperative gep@yneda (“let us... go 
on") tfj ópyfjg is an attributive genitive (lit, “beginning 
word/doctrine"). Because genitive modifiers (e.g., tG àpyfic) normally 
follow the nouns to which they are attached, perhaps the genitive is 
drawn forward to emphasize the unexpected and blameworthy nature 
of the recipients” very basic knowledge. Alternately, it is possible that 
the wide separation between the noun Aóyov and its genitival modifier 
ng àpyfic is an example of hyperbaton—“a wider than necessary 
separation of two or more syntactically closely connected words or 
groups of words, for signaling or reinforcing the end of syntactical or 
semantic units in Greek.””” tod XpictoO is a genitive of content, that 
is, “teaching about Christ” (so NASB) or an objective genitive. 


° £ni tijv TEAELOTHTA oepope0a (“let us go on to maturity") — ogepope0a 
(pres mid/pass sub 1st pl oépo, “carry,” “lead,” “be moved”) is a 
hortatory subjunctive (“let us . . .") and is either mid (HCSB: “let us go 
on") or pass (NIV: *let us . . . be taken"). In Greek usage, words for 
movement often occur in the middle (e.g., Épyopou, rropebonan). The 
prepositional phrase eri tr|v teAeiótr|ta expresses extension (“toward,” 
“in the direction of”). 


° ur] t&v BepéeAtov kavafo22ópevot peTavoiag (“not laying again the 
foundation of repentance”) — pn negates a non-indicative mood verb, 
here KkataßoAAöuevoi (pres mid ptc masc nom pl kataBaAAw; mid: “lay 
[a foundation]"). netavoiag functions as a genitive of apposition, i.e., 
“the foundation of repentance" means “the foundation which is none 
other than repentance." The participle probably expresses attendant 
circumstances.” It derives an imperatival sense from the hortatory 
subjunctive, pepwneda (“let us go on”). 


° amo veKp@v Epywv (“from dead works") — The prepositional phrase 
functions to communicate dissociation, that is, turning in repentance 
away from dead works. 


° kai níoteoG ém Beóv (“faith in God") — miotewc is a genitive of 
apposition, the second of three genitives in a compound expression 


begun with petavotac above. The foundation that the author speaks of 
is none other than repentance and faith (and also teaching, see below in 
v. 2). 


Verse 2 


° axs (“teaching”) — This genitive is the final of three compound 
genitives in apposition to O0sepu£Xwv (“foundation”). That is, the 
foundation is repentance, faith, and teaching. Line or phrase 
diagramming can help a student decipher the challenging syntax here. 


° Bantıou@v . . . EMIBEDEMS TE XEIPOV, AVADTADEDSG TE VEKPÕV Kai 
Kpipatog aiwviov (“about ritual washings, laying on of hands, the 
resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment”) — This string of 
genitives (Boruopóov, ErUBEOEDG, àávaotáosoc, kpiporoc) gives the 
content of the teaching (“teaching about . . ."). Some grammarians 
label them as objective genitives. Both xeipóv (“of hands") and vekpóv 
(“of the dead”) are subjective genitives. Note the author's generous use 
of coordinating conjunctions (TE... TE... kat). About the “washings” 
here, Attridge writes, “It may be that the formula refers to the 
distinction between Christian baptism and pagan lustral rites or, more 
likely, Jewish rituals of purification, including John’s baptism.”?”” 


Verse 3 


° Kal TODTO noujoopev (“And we will do this") — rtoujoopev is a fut act 
ind 1st pl of nowa. In Greek, direct objects frequently occur after 
verbs, so placing toðto (“this”) before the verb heightens this already 
emphatic statement. 


° éüvnep £mup£u] ó 0sóç (“if God permits") — The subordinating 
conjunction éàvrmep (“if”) occurs only three times in the GNT, all in 
Hebrews.?* Louw and Nida observe that éóávmnep is “an emphatic 
marker of condition, with the implication of reduced probability"??? 
Perhaps the word should be translated as “if indeed," to communicate 
this nuance. emitpémn (“permits”) is a pres act sub 3rd sg of érutpéro. 
Although from a strict grammatical perspective éàvmep introduces a 
dependent conditional clause, the clause functions as an implicit rebuke 


of the letter's recipients, recognizing their dullness of hearing and the 
need for divine empowering to move forward in Christian maturity. 


Verse 4 


e Advvatov yap (“For it is impossible") — áàóóvatóv functions as the 
predicate adjective of an implied copulative verb, &ouv (“is”). The 
subject of the copulative verb is an infinitival construction not found in 
the Greek until v. 6, but appearing earlier in most English translations: 
náà AVAKAIVILEIV eic HETÄVOLAV (“to renew to repentance”). Thus, the 
foundational grammatical structure of vv. 4-6 is: “to renew to 
repentance [is] impossible." 


° tobc ANAE OWTIOVEVTAG, yevoapé£voug TE TÅG 6opsüc TÅG éroupaviou 
Kai PETOXOUG yevrüévrag nvebparog ayiov (“those who were once 
enlightened, who tasted the heavenly gift, became companions with the 
Holy Spirit”) — The masc acc pl article toúç governs five aorist 
substantival participles connected with a series of coordinating 
conjunctions (TE... Kai... Koi... t£... kat). The lengthy accusative 
construction serves as the “subject accusative" of the pres act inf 
avakaivicew (“to renew”) in v. 6. The participle of yebopoa (“taste”) 
takes a genitive direct object, thc óo pec, “gift.” tfi; éroupavtou is an 
attributive genitive, “heavenly gift.” yevnd£vtag (aor pass ptc masc acc 
pl ytvopat) has petoyouc (“companions”) as a complement, that is, 
“became companions.” The noun pétoyoc (“companion”) is regularly 
followed by the genitive of the person with whom one is a companion, 
as here (mvevpatoc Qytou, “Holy Spirit"). Scholars debate whether this 
verse necessarily describes a genuine Christian (and thus this passage 
warns against actual loss of salvation) or whether the passage warns 
nominal (false) Christians or whether it addresses a hypothetical 
possibility. Regardless of the view one takes on this issue, we can agree 
that the author of Hebrews warns strongly against an immature faith 
and emphasizes that the only locus of salvation is Jesus Christ.'? No 
words of hope or encouragement are offered to those who depart from 
the visible church or faith in Jesus as Savior and Messiah. 


Verse 5 


° Kal KQAOV yevoapevoug Heod pipa (“tasted God's good word") — the 


sequence of accusative substantival participles governed by Toüg (v. 4) 
continues here with yevoanevoug (aor mid ptc masc acc pl yebonan). 
Neva Miller notes that Greek verbs sometimes favor the middle voice 
when the subject of the verb is “the receiver of sensory perception."!9?! 
The word order here is a bit unusual, with the attributive adjective 
KaAdv (“good”) pulled forward, apparently for emphasis. Also, a 
genitive modifier usually follows the noun it is attached to, unlike here, 
Beod ppa (“God's . . . word”). 


e SUVAPIEIG TE PEAAOVTOG aidvoc (“and the powers of the coming age") — 


Suvapetc (fem acc pl) is the second half of a compound direct object 
following the participle yeucapiévouc. HEAAOVTOG (pres act ptc masc gen 
sg HEAA@) is an attributive participle and modifies aidvoc (masc gen sg 
noun, “age”). 


Verse 6 


° Kai Tapaneodvtas (“and who have fallen away") — rapareoóvtag (aor 


act ptc masc acc pl napanintœ) can be taken as an adverbial or as a 
substantival participle. Furthermore, as an adverbial ptc, it has been 
understood as conditional (“if they fall away"; so NIV84, RSV, KJV, 
NRSV) or temporal (“then they fall away”; so ESV, NASB, NRSV). 
More likely, however, this ptc is substantival (“who have fallen away”; 
so HCSB, NIV).'°® The chain of conjunctions in vv. 5-6 (see note on v. 
4) indicates that naparteoövrag is the final of five substantival 
participles (all governed by the article tovc in v. 4) which together 
describe the person for whom renewal to repentance is impossible. 


MOA avaKkoivice (“to renew”) — Pres act inf üvakaıvilo 
(complementary infinitive; see comments on the function of this 
infinitive in v. 4). The adverb mdAw (“again”) is pleonastic (or 
emphatic) as the verb &vakaıvilo already contains the idea of “again.” 


° giç petávorav (“to repentance”) — This prepositional phrase expresses 


purpose or result, i.e., to renew the persons for the purpose of or 
resulting in repentance. This phrase is translated in v. 4 in the HCSB. 


° ÄVAOTALPODVTAG £eutoic TOV viðv TOD HEOD Kal TTAPAsELYHATILOVTAG 
(“because, to their own harm, they are recrucifying the Son of God and 
holding Him up to contempt”) — The two adverbial participles in this 
dependent clause are causal, thus “because” or “since” is added in most 
English translations. The participles modify the base copulative 
sentence that is stretched through vv. 4-6, “to renew to repentance is 
impossible." &vaotaupodvtrog (“again crucify”) is pres act ptc masc acc 
pl of àvaotaupóo. ëqutoliç (“to themselves") is a dative of 
disadvantage," thus the HCSB reads “to their own harm,” and the 
NIV has “to their loss.” tapadetypatigovtac (“put ... to open shame") 
is a pres act ptc masc acc pl of mapadetypatida. Perhaps the author of 
Hebrews employs present participles to depict the despicable thought 
of re-crucifying Jesus in dramatic unfolding fashion (cf. Mark's use of 
the present otavpovov [“crucified”] in Mark 15:24). 


Chapter 14 


WORD STUDIES 


GOING DEEPER 


|Ë 1 John 2:15, John commands, pn a&yanate tov kóopov (“Do not love 
the world”). In John 3:16, the apostle famously writes, obtocG yap 
nyarınoev ó còc tov KOopov (“For God so loved the world"). Students of 
Greek will note that, in both passages, the verbs translated “love” (àyoráo) 
and the nouns translated “world” (xóopoc) are derived from the same 
respective lexical forms. Are Christians, then, commanded not to do 
something (“love the world") that God does? 

First John 2:15 and John 3:16 illustrate that every word has a range of 
meaning (a *semantic range") and also a specific meaning that can only be 
determined when considering the context in which the word is used. In 
1 John 2:15-16, the apostle's explanatory comments clarify how we should 
understand his command not to love the world. John writes, 

EQV TIG AYANA TOV KOOLOV, oük EOTIV ñ Aya TOD rratpóc Ev AUT: OTL rtüv TO EV TH KÓOHO, ñ 


erBunia tñç oapkòç kai ñ Erudunia TOV OPBAALAV Kai ñ GAaCoveia TOD Bíou, ODK EOTIV £k Tod 
natpóc AAA’ EK TOD KOOPOD EOTIV. 


If anyone loves the world, love for the Father is not in him. For everything that belongs to the 
world—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride in one’s lifestyle—is not from the 
Father, but is from the world. 


Thus, the “love” that John speaks of in 1 John 2:15 (“Do not love the 
world") stands in contrast with devotion to God and is characterized by the 
lust and boastful pride of humanity's fallen nature. Similarly, “the world” 
here must mean the things in this world that entice and gratify the longings 
of humanity's sinful nature. “Do not love the world” (1 John 2:15) means 
“Do not sinfully long to satisfy yourself with the blandishments of this 
wicked, fallen order." 

With significantly different contextual clues in John 3:16b-17, the apostle 
clarifies both who “the world” is and the way in which (obtwc) God loved 


this world. John writes: 


ÖTE TOV LIOV TOV povoyevfi £óoxev, tva nç Ó TLOTEVOV EIG atv un ATMOANTOL AAA’ ëxn Cory 
aic viov. OD yàp ATIEOTEINEV Ó HEÖG TOV vióv Eig TOV kóopov iva Kpivn TOV kóopov, GAA’ tva 
oob ó kóopoc ôt ato. 


He gave His One and Only Son, so that everyone who believes in Him will not perish but have 
eternal life. For God did not send His Son into the world that He might condemn the world, but 
that the world might be saved through Him. 

So, in John 3:16-17, “the world" is not the sinful allurements of this fallen 
age, but humans in their desperate lost state. God's “loving” these sinful 
humans speaks of his activity and desire to rescue them. All words have a 
range of meaning, and the broader literary context is absolutely essential in 
determining a word's or phrase's meaning in any given passage. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to introduce students to the basic concepts, 
tools, methods, and potential dangers of word study. Depending on their 
class schedules, professors may choose to cover this material at different 
points in the semester, perhaps in conjunction with an exegesis paper 
assignment. 


GREEK WORD STUDIES 


Introduction of Concepts 


Never in the history of the world has there been less need for Greek word 
studies than in twenty-first-century English-speaking North America. Many 
excellent Bible translations exist in the English language, ranging from the 
more functionally equivalent (NLT) to the more formally equivalent 
(NASB, ESV), with plenty of translations in between (HCSB, NIV). 
Wise Christians will employ this wealth of resources by comparing biblical 
passages in various translations. Much misunderstanding could be corrected 
through simply reading the same passage in parallel Bible translations. For 
example, a youth minister once asked me (Rob) if 1 Timothy 4:12 taught 
that the church should not look down upon the *youth group." He was 
apparently using the New King James Version, which translates 1 Timothy 
4:12 as: *Let no one despise your youth, but be an example to the believers 
in word, in conduct, in love, in spirit, in faith, in purity." Nevertheless, it is 


not a group of *youth" or young people to which Paul is referring, but to 
Timothy's young age (or *youthfulness"). My youth minister friend could 
have avoided confusion by reading a few other translations, such as the 
NASB, which renders the text helpfully: *Let no one look down on your 
youthfulness, but rather in speech, conduct, love, faith and purity, show 
yourself an example of those who believe.”!% 

With all that said, one caveat is in order: though reading more than one 
translation is beneficial, there is still the matter of judging which translation 
is best. When reading multiple translations we must be careful not to choose 
the one that simply sounds best or perhaps makes the point we want it to 
make. 

Nevertheless, as you develop greater facility in Greek and in particular 
word studies, you should be cautious in presenting your insights. A pastor 
should never undermine the congregation's trust in English Bible 
translations through comments such as, *The ESV gets this really wrong 
here" or “I can't believe the NIV says . . .” It is arrogant and detrimental for 
the pastor to present himself as the infallible pope of Bible translation. If 
the pastor is convinced that the Bible version that the church normally uses 
does not best capture the meaning of the underlying Greek text, he should 
identify another major translation that renders the text well. Then, the pastor 
can introduce the alternate translation with words like this: “The meaning of 
1 Timothy 4:12 is made very clear by the New American Standard Bible 
translation. Listen to these words. . . ." By this respectful approach, the 
pastor is also teaching his congregation to acquire and reference other Bible 
translations. As a general rule, the pastor's study of the Greek text should 
be like undergarments— providing support but not publicly visible. 


Principles for Word Studies 


"Reading the Bible in translation is like kissing your new bride through a 
veil."97 So says a Jewish proverb. As students grow in their ability in 
Greek, they become rightly dissatisfied with a brief definition (“gloss”) of a 
Greek word. They want to plumb the depths of the biblical text’s meaning 
— which includes attention to the nuances of particular words. Below are 
some key principles students should keep in mind as they engage in Greek 
word studies. 


1. DON'T MAKE ANY WORD MEAN MORE 
THAN THE AUTHOR INTENDS 


Linguist Martin Joobs has summarized this linguistic principle with the 
influential phrase: “The least meaning is the best meaning." This 
principle sounds odd at first, but after further thought, it makes sense.'?? 
Words all carry a variety of potential meanings, but the best reader- 
discerned meaning for any word is the one that least disturbs the broader 
literary context. The surrounding words and phrases prepare the reader to 
understand any particular word. No word can be defined in isolation. 

The opposite of the linguistic principle *The least meaning is the best 
meaning" is the linguistic fallacy called illegitimate totality transfer.'°'° 
When a reader engages in this fallacy, he illegitimately (wrongly) ascribes 
to a word the totality of what the word could mean in each individual 
instance of that word's usage. We have all heard preachers do this before— 
when, for example, the pastor says, “The Greek word here is kóopioc. This 
word means ‘adornment,’ ‘order,’ ‘the world,’ ‘the universe,’ ‘the sum total 
of all beings above the level of animals,’ ‘planet earth,’ ‘humanity,’ ‘the 
system of human existence in its many aspects,’ and 'totality.'"!?! Of 
course, words do not mean the totality of what they could mean in any 
context; each word only means what the author cues his readers to 
understand in that particular literary setting. We see the foolishness of 
illegitimate totality transfer when we apply it to English. Imagine a 
preacher saying, “The man answered his cell phone. What does ‘cell’ 
mean? It means (a) a small chamber of incarceration, (b) a blob of 
protoplasm, (c) a mobile communications network, and (d) a square in a 
spreadsheet. How rich in meaning was this man’s phone!” 


2. PRIORITIZE SYNCHRONY OVER 
DIACHRONY ^" 


When we study a word synchronically, we compare usages from the same 
time period (ovv [with] + xpóvoc [time]. When we study a word 
diachronically, we consider usages from various time periods (614 [through] 
+ xpövog [time]). Valuing synchrony over diachrony means that we have a 
much greater chance of rightly understanding a word's meaning if we rely 


on parallel uses from the same time period. All languages evolve over time, 
and part of that evolution is the change in meaning of individual words. 

The translators of the King James Version rendered Jas 2:3 as: *Ye have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here 
in a good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool." In the early seventeenth century, the word *gay" meant "fine" or 
“luxurious.” The word “gay” has experienced a dramatic “semantic shift" 
(change in meaning) over the last 400 years; its primary meaning now is 
"homosexual." In the same way, one must always remember that the words 
in the NT are a photograph of a moving target, that is, a snapshot of 
language in the process of change. For this reason, we should not cite 
Homer (ca. 8th century, BC) as the most authoritative source for the 
meaning of a NT Greek word, but should rather seek more 
contemporaneous sources to inform us. The best Greek lexicographers 
understand this principle, and it informs their work. 

The priority of synchrony in defining NT Greek words also has an obverse 
fallacy—the etymological fallacy.'?? The etymological fallacy is the false 
claim that knowing the etymology (historical origins) of a word gives us 
deeper insights into its meaning. Many congregations are accustomed to 
being fed the etymological fallacy as part of their regular homiletical diet. 
Such supposed insights are introduced by the pastor with phrases such as, 
“The Greek word here really means . . .” Congregations tolerate absurdities 
that would be laughable in their own language. For example, the English 
word “lasagna” apparently derives from a Greek word Adoavov, a small pot 
used as a portable bedroom toilet. How many of us have considered this 
etymology while enjoying a dish of baked pasta? The word “dandelion” 
comes from the French *dent de lion" (tooth of a lion). When you spray 
weed killer on the dandelions in your yard, do you imagine yourself as a 
lion tamer? Similarly, when the apostle Paul wrote a word, he was almost 
certainly not thinking about the origin of that word. He was unconsciously 
assuming the contemporary semantic range and then narrowing that range 
further through cues in the surrounding literary context. 

In recent years, some biblical scholars have argued that the emphasis on 
synchrony in word study has failed to account for biblical authors's 
reflections on the etymology of some words. This criticism is valid insofar 
as it points us to an ancient author's consciously intended allusion to a 


word's prior history. One must always ask: How has the author led the 
reader to consider the origins or historical echoes in this word? For 
example, in Matthew 1:21, the Gospel author reports that an angel tells 
Joseph, “[Mary] will give birth to a son, and you are to name Him Jesus, 
because He will save His people from their sins." Matthew clearly intends 
his audience to understand the etymological origin of Jesus's Hebrew name 
(“YHWH saves”) as significant. In the Scriptures, the etymological 
meaning of proper names is often viewed as important by biblical authors. 
We know that fact because of the inspired authors's explicit indications in 
the text (e.g., Gen 25:26; 27:36; John 9:7-11; Heb 7:2).!%14 


3. DO NOT CONFUSE WORDS AND 
CONCEPTS 


Students sometimes search for every instance of a particular word in an 
effort to understand a theological concept. For example, a student will write 
a paper on prayer that examines every instance of rtpoosÚxoum in the NT. 
Such a student fails to consider, however, that the idea of prayer is 
mentioned in many places where the actual word rıpooebyoyan is not used. 
In fact, the biblical authors employ many Greek words for prayer (e.g., 
óér]otc, EXT, EÜXonaı), and the concept of prayer is sometimes present even 
when no explicit *prayer words" are used (John 11:41—42). 


4. DO NOT VIEW WORD STUDY TOOLS AS 
INERRANT 


The number of excellent Greek word study tools available is nearly 
intoxicating. At the same time, we must remember that these resources are 
created by fallible human beings who sometimes show their mental frailty 
or theological biases. Louw and Nida's Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament Based on Semantic Domains is an excellent resource, but like all 
such resources, it is not perfect. For example, under the word Aöyoc, Louw 
and Nida rightly list “gospel” as one of the potential meanings of the 
word." Under the word pra, however, “gospel” is not listed as a possible 
meaning, even though pra carries those connotations in multiple 
contexts (e.g., Rom 10:8, 17, 18; Eph 5:26; 6:17). 


Theological bias can also show up in lexicons. In the entry for iAaopoc, 
Louw and Nida argue against the English rendering “propitiation” (wrath- 
appeasing) because *in the NT God is never the object of propitiation since 
he is already on the side of people."?" While the idea that God is not 
wrathful towards sinners may be popular in certain theological circles, it 
directly contradicts NT teaching and is not based on linguistic evidence.” 

To remind myself of the fallible nature of Greek lexicons, I (Rob) keep a 
hand-written list of my suggested corrections on the blank pages in the back 
of my lexicons. If you use digital lexicons, perhaps you could keep a digital 
file of your critiques. 


Resources for Word Studies 


Most students who continue using Greek in ministry will likely read the 
GNT via a computer, tablet, or smart phone—giving them easy access to 
parsing assistance and resources. While the digital versions of older 
lexicons (e.g., Thayer) are often available at no charge, the best and most 
up-to-date Greek resources are rarely free. A student should grow his Greek 
library through careful purchases over time, as budgetary constraints allow. 
Whether in print or in digital form, the best tools cost money. Listed below 
are brief descriptions of key resources for Greek word study. The items are 
listed in a recommended order of acquisition. At the bottom of the list is a 
subset of more technical and expensive items that perhaps only a NT 
scholar would acquire. 


Items Recommended for Students and Pastors 


* Danker, Frederick William, rev. and ed. A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 3rd ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. This Greek lexicon 
(dictionary), known as “BDAG” is the best NT Greek lexicon 
available. Danker's changes in the third edition have made this text 
much more user-friendly. The second edition of this text (1979) was 
known as BAGD because of key scholars who had contributed to it 
(Walter Bauer, William F. Arndt, F. Wilbur Gingrich, and Frederick W. 
Danker). In the shorthand title for the third edition of this text (BDAG), 
Danker's name is now listed second to Bauer, who compiled the 


German lexicon upon which later editions were based. After 
purchasing a critical edition of the GNT, BDAG should be next on a 
student's wishlist.!?!? 


* Silva, Moisés, ed. New International Dictionary of New Testament 
Theology and Exegesis. 5 vols. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2014. 
Silva's extensive revision of The New International Dictionary of New 
Testament Theology (ed. Colin Brown, 1975-78), has made a valuable 
linguistic resource even better. For a pastor looking for a scholarly, 
reliable Greek resource with an eye to theological application in the 
church, NIDNTTE is unsurpassed.'?^? 


* Balz, H., and G. Schneider. Exegetical Dictionary of the New 
Testament, 3 vols. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990-93. EDNT, a 
translation and revision of a German lexicon, is an excellent dictionary 
set that covers the entire vocabulary of the GNT but focuses attention 
on significant theological terms. 


* Louw, Johannes P., and Eugene A. Nida. Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains, 2 vols. New York: 
United Bible Societies, 1988. In “Louw and Nida," words with similar 
meaning are grouped in meaning categories (semantic domains), and 
then individual nuances of meaning are delineated. Knowing that this 
resource was created to assist Bible translators helps to clarify the 
thinking behind some otherwise oddly-worded definitions. Louw and 
Nida is part of the base package in many Bible software programs, and 
a free partial digital version of it can be accessed at 
www.laparola.net/greco/louwnida.php. 


Additional Items Recommended for Scholars 


* Kittel, G., and G. Friedrich, ed. Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, 10 vols. Translated and edited by G. W. Bromiley. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964-76. TDNT or “Kittel” is not an 
exhaustive dictionary but concentrates on terms with theological 
significance. This work gives extensive treatment of the usage of the 
term in Hellenism, the OT (LXX), and early Judaism. TDNT groups 
cognate terms together but does not include synonyms. Many articles 


in TDNT were written by Germans with liberal theological 
predilections and therefore must be read with caution. 


* Spicq, Ceslas. Theological Lexicon of the New Testament. 'Translated 
and Edited by James D. Ernest. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994. 
Translated from French, this 3-volume lexicon was prepared by the 
famous linguist Ceslas Spicq. The work provides a series of short 
studies on theologically significant words. 


* Liddell, Henry George, and Robert Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon 
with a Revised Supplement, rev. Henry Stuart Jones. Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1996. Indispensable lexicon for working in Greek 
literature outside the NT, especially from the classical period. This 
lexicon is referred to with a variety of abbreviations and identifiers— 
LSJ, Liddell-Scott-Jones, or simply Liddell-Scott. There is a shortened 
version of LSJ sometimes called *Middle Liddell" and an even further 
abbreviated version called *Little Liddell." The full-length LSJ was 
intended as a comprehensive lexicon of ancient Greek and does give 
LXX and NT word meanings in many of its entries. 


* Moulton, J. H., and G. Milligan. The Vocabulary of the Greek New 
Testament. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1997. This dictionary, 
originally published as one volume in 1930 by Hodder & Stoughton, 
gives information on NT words based on ancient papyri and 
inscriptions. A Scripture index can be found in the back. This work is 
referred to as “Moulton & Milligan.” 


* New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity. Sydney, Australia: 
Macquarie University, 1981-present. As of 2015, the Ancient 
History Documentary Research Centre of Macquarie University, 
Sydney, Australia, has published 10 volumes of NewDocs. This series 
continues the Moulton and Milligan tradition of illustrating the 
meaning of NT Greek words through ancient papyri and inscriptions. 
The first volume of NewDocs (published in 1981 by Liverpool 
University Press) discusses inscriptions and papyri published in 1976. 
The most recent volume of NewDocs was published in 2012 by 
Eerdmans and discusses papyri and inscriptions published between 
1988-1992. 


* Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. (www.tlg.uci.edu) Known as TLG and 
overseen by the University of California, Irvine, this database currently 
boasts a comprehensive, searchable collection of Greek writings from 
the time of Homer to the fall of Byzantium in AD 1453. 


* Lust, J., E. Eynikel, and K. Hauspie, eds. A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the Septuagint, rev. ed. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2003. 
One of two lexicons for the Septuagint, sometimes called Lust-Eynikel- 
Hauspie or LEH. In LEH definitions, the editors are asking: “Based 
upon translation technique, what is the meaning intended by the 
translators of the LXX?" 


* Muraoka, T. A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Leuven: 
Peeters, 2009. The other major lexicon for the Septuagint. Muraoka 
looks to secular Greek sources as the background for the meaning of 
words in the LXX. In his definitions, Muraoka is asking: *How did an 
early reader (who had no access to the parent text of the LXX) 
understand these words?" 


A Strategy for Word Studies 


Greek grammars can sometimes present unrealistic guidelines for word 
studies. What pastor would actually have the time and tools to engage in the 
studies prescribed? Below is an attempt to provide a realistic method for 
Greek word studies that could be employed regularly by a pastor or 
layperson in their weekly preparation to preach or teach. Students are 
recommended to follow the ordered steps below. 


1. CONSIDER THE IMMEDIATE AND 
BROADER LITERARY CONTEXT IN 
DETERMINING THE MEANING OF A WORD 


For example, imagine that you are preparing a lesson or sermon on Luke 
chapter 21. As you study verse 34, you come upon a puzzling word, 
kpaméàn. As this word only occurs once in the NT, you have likely never 
seen it. The HCSB translates verses 34-36 as: 


Be on your guard, so that your minds are not dulled from carousing, drunkenness, and worries 
of life, or that day will come on you unexpectedly like a trap. For it will come on all who live on 


the face of the whole earth. But be alert at all times, praying that you may have strength to 

escape all these things that are going to take place and to stand before the Son of Man. 

(emphasis added) 

“Carousing?” you think. “What is carousing?" In context, Jesus is warning 
against sinful behaviors that should not mark his followers as they await his 
return. Clearly, *carousing" is a negative term. It is something that Jesus 
condemns. Also, we note specifically that Jesus warns against their minds 
(Greek: úv ai kapôiaı) being weighed down (Bapn8óow) or dulled by 
carousing, drunkenness, and worries. 


2. COMPARE ENGLISH BIBLE 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE PASSAGE IN 
QUESTION 


How do other English translations render kpaut&Ar? 


English Bible Version Rendering of kpaınaAn 
Common English Bible “drinking parties" 
English Standard Version “dissipation” 
King James Version “surfeiting” 
New International Reader’s Version “wasteful living” 
New Jerusalem Bible “debauchery” 
New Living Translation “carousing” 


Interestingly, most Bible translations (except for the CEB and NIRV) 
render kpamóàn with an obscure English word. Arguably, most modern 
readers would not understand the meaning of “surfeiting,” “debauchery,” 
“carousing,” or “dissipation.” When looked up in a modern dictionary, all 
of these words have, as part of their semantic range, the nuance of excessive 
alcohol consumption. Though this alcohol-specific meaning is apparently 
intended by the translators of the various English translations noted above, 
in dictionaries of modern English, “excessive drinking” is sometimes listed 
as a tertiary or archaic definition of the word in question.!%1 


The NIRV’s translation (“wasteful living") is understandable but 
ambiguous. Does “wasteful living" refer to wasting money? Wasting natural 
resources? Wasting one's potential? The CEB’s “drinking parties” is by far 
the most understandable translation, but is it accurate? Does kpoundAn refer 
not just to excessive drinking, but immoderate drinking and wild behavior 
in a group setting? 

In the final version cited in the chart above (the NLT), the punctuation and 
translation imply that the translators understand “drunkenness” (u£0r, Luke 
21:34) as connected tightly with “carousing” (KpaırtäAn). The NLT reads, 
“By carousing and drunkenness, and by the worries of this life." In other 
words, “carousing and drunkenness" are likely being presented by the NLT 
translators as a hendiadys, that is, two terms used to express one underlying 
reality. For example, if someone says, “That man has plunged into 
wickedness and sin," you do not understand them as referring to two 
realities—that is, that the man plunged into (1) wickedness and then 
(possibly at a later time), also plunged into (2) sin. Rather, the phrase 
“wickedness and sin" refers to one reality, and the speaker likely employs 
two near synonyms to intensify or possibly slightly broaden the reference. 

In addition to comparing modern English translations in stage two of a 
word study, a student may also choose to look at technical commentaries, 
which should discuss any significant or debated words. The Luke volume of 
Baylor University Press's Handbook on the Greek Text series provides this 
comment on Luke 21:34, “The term kpaınaAn, which occurs only here in 
the NT, refers to ‘drunken behavior which is completely without moral 
restraint? (LN 88.286).”'°” In his commentary on Luke, Darrell Bock 
comments, “The NT hapax legomenon” «pourár| refers to dizziness or 
carousing associated with drunkenness.”!* 


3. CONSIDER THE SAME BIBLICAL 
AUTHOR'S OTHER USES OF THE WORD 


Neither Luke nor any other NT author employs KpaitdaAn. In studying 
other words, however, this step can be very important in determining 
meaning. A search for other uses of a word can be performed in any major 
Bible software program within a matter of seconds. 


4. LIST THE POSSIBLE DEFINITIONS OF 
THE WORD ACCORDING TO STANDARD 
LEXICONS AND WORD STUDY TOOLS 


For the sake of this brief study, we will only look at the tools 
recommended for students above. 


* BDAG: “both ‘carousing, intoxication’ and its result ‘drunken headache, 
hangover’ are associated with the term, since it means ‘dizziness, 
Staggering’ when the head refuses to function . . . unbridled 
indulgence in a drinking party, drinking bout . . ." [bold and italics 
original].'°* 


* NIDNTTE (ed., Moisés Silva): has an insightful discussion of various 
Greek words for drunkenness and the broader New Testament teaching 
on inebriation in volume 3, pages 258-60. It is in the earlier edition of 
NIDNTT (ed., Colin Brown), that we find this additional helpful 
paragraph: “kraipalé (intoxication) occurs in a few Hellenistic sources 
(e.g., Aristophanes), and can also be used of the effects of intoxication 
—dizziness and staggering. In the NT kraipale occurs only once, and 
in conjunction with methe (Lk. 21:34). The effect of drunkenness is 
probably intended (thus ‘dissipation’ RSV). The context, as in Matt. 
24:49; Luke 12:45, is readiness for the day of the Lord's coming." 10s 


e EDNT: “intoxication, dizziness, staggering"?^ 


° Louw & Nida:!%8 As noted by a resource referenced above, Louw & 
Nida define kpavtàAn as “drunken behavior which is completely 
without moral restraint.” It is helpful to have actually looked up the 
word in Louw and Nida, though, because we find this additional 
comment: “In a number of languages it may be possible to translate 
kpaırtaAn as ‘bad things people do when they are very drunk.’”?!”° 


9. IDENTIFY OTHER WORDS IN THE SAME 
SEMANTIC DOMAIN 


Sometimes this exercise will bring the particular nuances of a word into 
clearer focus. In the semantic field of “drunkenness” (8888.283-88.288), 


Louw and Nida list the following Greek words related to inebriation: 
° u£000, ué0n (“to become drunk on alcoholic beverages," *drunkenness") 


e oivopAuyla (“drunkenness, implying the consumption of large quantities 
of wine") 


* ueĵĝúokopa (“to become intoxicated”) 


° KOpoc, rtótoc (“drinking parties involving unrestrained indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages and accompanying immoral behavior") 

e éBuooc, OLVOTLÖTNG, rtápoiog (“a person who habitually drinks too much 
and thus becomes a drunkard"). 


It seems that a significant nuance of kpourtúÀn is immoral behavior viewed 
by others that accompanies drunkenness. 

In considering the Greek terms for drunkenness, NIDNTTE discusses 
briefly the historical and cultural context, as well as considering 
metaphorical uses of the words. Silva provides some theological synthesis 
on the NT's teaching on drunkenness, as well as noting linguistic patterns 
(e.g., “the noun pé8n (“drunkenness”) occurs 3x alongside synonyms”).!%°° 


6. CONSIDER USES OF THE WORD 
THROUGHOUT THE NT ANDLXX 


A quick search in BibleWorks or Logos turns up no other occurrences of 
kpaut&Ar in the NT or LXX. It should be noted that when a word does 
appear in the LXX, occurrences there can provide very helpful background 
for the NT authors's uses. Nevertheless, even if a word does not occur in 
the LXX, if a student has a Bible software program, additional searches in 
synchronous Greek literature is relatively easy. For example, the 
BibleWorks base program comes with morphologically searchable Greek 
texts of the Apostolic Fathers, Josephus, Philo, and the OT Pseudepigrapha. 
A search of the Apostolic Fathers turns up one occurrence in Hermas 
Mandate 6.2.5.1%! There an angelic messenger instructs an early Christian 
named Hermas: 

ótav ó£uyoAía ooi tic Mpoonéon ü rukpía yivwoKe öt abtóc Eotıv £v Ooi Elta ériBupto npá£eov 


TOAA@V xai TOAUTEAELAL éósopótov noAAGQv Kai PEBVOLAT@V koi kparmaàðv TmoÀÀ@v Kai 
TOUKIA@V tpuQóv xai où dEOVI@V xai EMBO yuvaikóv Kol rÀAeove£ia Kal ónepnoavia TOAAN 


tic Kai &AaCoveta Kai Soa toÚtotç rtapamroux ot koi öpora tadta obv Ótav émi TV kapótav 
oou àvoBñ yivooke öt ó QyyegÀoç TÄG rTovnpiag &otiv Ev oot (bold added) 
Michael Holmes translates the above passage as follows: 


When some angry temperamental outburst or bitterness comes over you, recognize that [the 
angel of wickedness] is in you. Then comes the desire for much business, and extravagant kinds 
of food and drink, and much drunkenness, and various kinds of unnecessary luxuries, and the 
desire for women, and greed and arrogance and pretentiousness, and whatever else resembles or 


is similar to these things. So whenever these things enter your heart, you know that the angel of 


wickedness is with you; 1032 


From this passage, it is clear the kpautàr is a word that belongs in 
Christian *vice lists," along with greed and arrogance. We are right to see it 
as a behavior evaluated negatively by early Christians. It is interesting that, 
unlike the occurrence in Luke 21:34, here kpaitdAn occurs in the plural 
with the modifier noàúç (“much”). Because the context provides little 
detail, it is difficult to say much more about the word. 

No occurrence of xpaımaAn turns up in Josephus or the OT 
Pseudepigrapha, but the word is found once in Philo's *The Posterity and 
Exile of Cain."!?? In this text, Philo discusses the drunken behavior of Lot 
whereby he impregnated his two daughters (Gen 19:30—38). The word 
KpautáAr| is connected with immoral behavior accompanying the stupor of 
extreme drunkenness. 


7. STATE CLEARLY AND SUCCINCTLY 
WHAT YOU HAVE DISCOVERED ABOUT 
THE WORD IN QUESTION 


Give thought to practical exhortation that conveys what you have learned. 
Beware of reductionistic theologizing. What other biblical words, concepts, 
and passages touch on the topic you are considering? As one person has 
said, “A mist in the pulpit is a fog in the pew.” If we as teachers of God's 
Word are not clear on what we are saying, how can we hope for others to 
understand? Part of the discipline of doing a word study is pausing to 
prayerfully and carefully summarize your insights. You should not enlist the 
congregation to glean with you in the field of linguistic study, but rather 
you should deliver to them the finished product—grain threshed, ground, 
and baked into bread. 


Looking at KpaırtdAn, we can conclude that the word refers not just to 
drunkenness in the abstract, but visible immoral behavior that often 
accompanies the clouded faculties of an inebriated person. The ancient texts 
above present such immoral behavior in relation to other persons, that is, 
the way a drunk person sins against others through foolish talk, violence, 
and sexual exploitation. 

In Luke 21:34—36, Jesus warns about the things that can dull the hearts and 
minds of his followers as they await his return. One of these is anxiety or 
worry. And indeed, forgetting there is a sovereign Lord who will return to 
right all wrongs could lead one to frightful anxiety. Another false spiritual 
path is escapism—drinking and partying, “living it up.” Neither despair nor 
escapism is the Christian response to the current broken world, but faithful 
and prayerful discipleship. In preparing a sermon on Luke 21:34—36, one 
will want to consider other forms of escapism that are treated in the Bible, 
especially those that capture the hearts of people to whom you are 
ministering. For example, many people find meaning through parading their 
wealth and success (1 John 2:16). Not only drunkenness, but the idolatry of 
prestige and luxury can intoxicate us and render us ineffective and 
unfaithful. 


CONCLUSION 


Faithful Christians revere the words of the Bible as the very words of God. 
Every single word in the Hebrew and Greek autographs was exactly the 
word that God wanted written. These are the words that “cannot be broken" 
(John 10:35) and that point us to Jesus Christ (John 5:39), where we find 
life, truth, forgiveness, and joy (John 14:6). It is only fitting, then, that we 
should be zealous to understand the nuances of every word in the Bible— 
especially theologically or contextually significant words or phrases. Next 
time you encounter a puzzling or significant word in your reading of the 
Bible, don't just rely on the reflections of others; follow the word study 
procedures presented above. Discover with the psalmist that the words of 
the Lord are more precious than thousands of pieces of gold and silver (Ps 
119:72). 


SUMMARY 


Principles for Word Study 


1. Don't make any word mean more than you have to. (“The least meaning is the best 
meaning.") 


2. Prioritize synchrony over diachrony. Study word usage contemporaneous with your text. 
3. Do not confuse word and concept. 


4. Do not view word study tools as inerrant. 


Resources for Word Study 
Resource Description 


BDAG Best NT Greek lexicon. 


NIDNTTE 5-volume word study tool, excellent linguistically and theologically. 


EDNT 3-volume lexicon with focus on theologically-significant terms. 
Louw and Nida 2-volume work, groups words by “semantic domain” (field of meaning). 


TDNT or “Kittel” 10-volume work, extremely detailed diachronic study, some entries have a 
liberal German bias. 

Spicq (Theological uc: 

Lexicon of the NT) 3-volume work by French linguist. 

Diese Seat Detailed lexicon indispensable for ancient Greek outside the GNT. 

Jones (LSJ) 

Mn = Lexicon illustrating NT vocab through ancient papyri and inscriptions. 


10 volumes (as of 2015), continuing the tradition of Moulton & Milligan 
by illustrating NT vocabulary through Greek papyri and inscriptions. 


Thesaurus Linguae | Searchable database of Greek writings from the time of Homer to the fall 
Graecae (TLG) of Byzantium. 
Lust-Eynikel- LXX lexicon, concerned with the meaning intended by the translators of 
Hauspie (LEH) the LXX. 

LXX lexicon, concerned with how an early reader would have understood 
Muraoka ; 

the LXX translation. 


NewDocs 


A Strategy for Word Study 
1. Consider the immediate and broader literary context. 
2. Compare English Bible translations. 
3. Consider the same biblical author's other uses of the word. 
4. List the possible definitions of the word according to standard lexicons and word study tools. 
5. Identify other words in the same semantic domain. 
6. Consider uses of the word throughout the NT and LXX. 


7. State clearly and succinctly your discoveries. Beware of theologizing in a reductionistic way. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 
Following the seven steps outlined above, complete word studies for the 
following words: 
1. ta omtAdyyva (Phim v. 20). 


2. tfjg Avoniag (2 Thess 2:7). Hint: think not only about this specific 
word, but also about the phrases in which it appears (e.g., “man of 
lawlessness” [2 Thess 3:3] and “mystery of lawlessness” [2 Thess 3:7]). 


3. onovôáćo (2 Tim 2:15). 


Chapter 15 


CONTINUING WITH GREEK 


INTRODUCTION 


n the conclusion to the best-selling leadership book What Got You Here 

Won't Get You There, Marshall Goldsmith challenges his readers to 
picture themselves at ninety-five years of age facing imminent death.!%4 He 
says to imagine you can go back in time and talk to yourself at your current 
age. What advice, warnings, and encouragements would you give to 
yourself? That's a healthy reflective exercise for any person, but let's focus 
that advice on Greek. What would you (at age ninety-five) say to yourself 
(now) about Greek? Maybe this: 


Stick with reading and studying God's Word in Greek because you will spend your life feasting 
on exegetical treasures and sharing those delicacies with others. Take as many Greek courses as 
you can now; and after you graduate from school, develop a disciplined life of incorporating the 
GNT into your devotional and ministry life. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this chapter is to help students think deliberately about 
how to become people who spend their entire lives reading, studying, and 
teaching from the GNT. 


SIART WHERE YOU ARE 


Studying Greek in college or seminary takes place in an artificial 
environment. Tests and quizzes hold you accountable, you are paying for 
the instruction, and your regular life is somewhat *on hold" as you focus on 
acquiring more knowledge and skills. You have a peer group around you, 
helping move you forward. You (presumably) have a brilliant and inspiring 
professor. And, if you don't keep up with your Greek, you'll get a poor 


grade or fail. These outside strictures are a blessing— working together to 
bring students to an acceptable skill level in NT Greek. 

From our experience, it is good for students to take a Greek class every 
semester—and not just because that keeps Greek professors employed! 
When beginning the study of Greek, students need to be mentored. A 
student left to himself after one or two semesters is rarely able to continue 
faithfully with the language; his proficiency level is so low that he will get 
frustrated when he strikes out on his own. Also, if a student fails to include 
a Greek course in his schedule every semester, the rigorous demands of 
other classes will likely end Pollyanna plans to continue self-study in 
Greek. Four to six semesters of Greek study usually provides sufficient skill 
and practice for a student to launch out on a lifetime of reading the GNT. 

Students in the midst of an academic program should step back and ask 
these questions: (1) Do I want to lose the Greek skills I have worked so 
hard to obtain? (2) How can I arrange my remaining academic schedule to 
maximize my exposure to the GNT? 

Beginning Greek classes are often the most challenging, as students spend 
numerous hours memorizing paradigms and syntactical categories. Upper- 
level classes focus more on applying those morphological and syntactical 
skills to studying biblical texts. Greek knowledge is thus able to percolate 
into the student's long-term memory at the same time that exegetical 
insights from the text encourage the student to continue study. Many upper- 
level Greek students have feasted upon spiritual manna from the GNT. 

If you are reading this chapter just prior to graduation, don't despair. You 
simply need to face with stark honesty the danger of your apostasy from the 
language you have come to love. Then, apply diligently the methods and 
plans suggested below. 

If you knew a tornado were coming, what would you do to ensure the 
safety of your family and possessions? We've got news for you: A tornado 
of distractions is coming! Your Greek skills are in danger. Don't let what 
you have worked so hard for be blown away! 


GEAR FOR THE JOURNEY 


When we go on road trips with our families, the quality of our journey is 
greatly influenced by what we bring with us. Have we brought sufficient 


snacks for the children? Did our wives bring the magazines or books they 
planned to read? Did we remember to bring the DVD players and videos? 
Similarly, your lifetime journey with the GNT can be helped or hindered by 
the quality of the “gear” you bring along. Depending on your personal 
budget, some of the items below may need to be acquired over time. 


Texts 


One cannot read the GNT without a copy of the Greek text! This goes 
without saying, perhaps, but there are many options that can aid in reading 
for the long haul. 


A Reader s Greek New Testament 

Recognizing that inexperienced readers of the GNT are often frustrated by 
unfamiliar vocabulary words, several publishers are now offering a 
“reader’s edition" of the GNT, with uncommon vocabulary words listed 
verse-by-verse at the bottom of each page. Two of the most popular readers’ 
editions are: 


1. The Greek New Testament: A Reader s Edition (UBS? text).'”° The 
Greek text is the United Bible Societies’ critical text of the GNT.'°°° The 
volume includes glosses (brief definitions) at the bottom of each page for 
words that occur thirty times or less. Parsing information with difficult 
grammatical forms is also sometimes provided. Very abbreviated 
information about the most significant textual variants is given. 


2. Zondervan's Reader's Greek New Testament." The Greek text is the 
one that underlies the New International Version (2011). In practice, this 
means that the Greek text is the same as the UBS? or Nestle-Aland? text 
except in rare cases, which are footnoted. At the bottom of each page, brief 
glosses are provided for all words that occur thirty times or less. No parsing 
help is provided. The Zondervan's Reader's GNT also includes a mini- 
lexicon with definitions for all words that occur more than thirty times. 


If students don't mind having a second print volume open alongside their 
GNT, a “reader’s lexicon" can provide the same assistance as the 
vocabulary helps of a reader's GNT— sometimes with additional usage 
statistics and more extensive definitions. The best GNT reader's lexicon 
available is A New Reader's Lexicon of the Greek New Testament by 


Michael H. Burer and Jeffrey E. Miller.'°® Definitions (drawn from BDAG 
and other sources) are provided for all words that occur fewer than fifty 
times. 

Students may also opt for a diglot version of the GNT, which offers the 
Greek text on one page and an English Bible translation on the facing page. 
Zondervan's Greek-English New Testament: UBS 5th Revised Edition and 
NIV (2015) offers the UBS text (with full text critical apparatus) side-by- 
side with a standard English translation. Another widely-used diglot is the 
New Testament: New English Translation, Novum Testamentum Graece 
(Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft and NET Bible Press, 2004). Similar to a diglot 
are interlinear versions, which usually offer English definitions right above 
the Greek words or vice versa. A top-selling, user-friendly interlinear is 
Crossway's English-Greek Reverse Interlinear New Testament (ESV 
translation). 

If a reader's version of the GNT is a helpful crutch, then a diglot is a 
manual wheelchair, and an interlinear version is a motorized wheelchair.1939 
Just as a person with limited mobility will find their physical abilities 
deteriorating through disuse, it is possible to receive too much assistance in 
reading the GNT so that one's skills actually begin to erode. Please note: If 
your current skill level demands an interlinear or diglot text, employ one 
without shame! At the same time, consider how you can exercise your 
Greek muscles so that you can be less reliant on assistance. 


Digital Texts 

Not long ago, no one knew what these things were: an app, an iPad, a 
Kindle. If you are reading these words a decade or more after we write 
them, perhaps you don't know what they are either! Technology changes 
quickly. Nevertheless, one thing that will remain constant is the ability to 
read the GNT and access Greek resources digitally. The majority of students 
who continue faithfully reading their GNTs do so in digital format because 
of (1) ease of access and (2) linking of resources. First, while it is 
inconvenient to carry a printed edition of the GNT, one can easily access a 
digital text on one's smartphone, tablet, or computer. In our current culture, 
the smartphone is becoming the ubiquitous digital assistant—replacing 
cameras, books, wallets, and even printed GNTs! Second, many digital texts 
have search features that mirror concordance capabilities and are linked 


with lexicons, parsing information, and even grammatical diagrams so that 
students can quickly gain assistance with the text." We realize that any 
digital recommendations will quickly become outdated, but we tentatively 
offer below our “best of the best" recommendations. 


Recommended Digital Tools 


Device/Format Recommendation 
Computer software BibleWorks, Logos, or Accordance 
Smartphone app Olive Tree *Bible Study" app or Logos app 
Kindle SBL Greek NT (free download) 


Students are encouraged to visit the following websites to keep up on the 
latest in digital Greek resources and tools: 


* NT Gateway, by Mark Goodacre: www.ntgateway.com. 


* NT Resources, established by Rodney Decker, maintained by Wayne 
Slusser: www.ntresources.com. 


* NT Discourse, by Steve Runge: www.ntdiscourse.org. 


. NT Greek Portal, by Dave Black: 
www.newtestamentgreekportal.blogspot.com. 


Commentaries 

At the end of a second-semester Greek Syntax class, a student confided in 
me (Rob), “I will never be a Greek scholar, but this class will enable me to 
sniff out fallacious linguistic arguments when I’m reading commentaries." 
In fact, being able to employ the most technical NT commentaries (which 
engage the Greek text) is a huge benefit to any pastor or church leader. As a 
pastor begins teaching through a book in the NT, he should acquire at least 
three of the best technical commentaries to serve as dialogue partners 
alongside his own reflections on the text. Personal study of the text should 
always come first, but good commentaries can point out insights a pastor 
missed as well as save him from missteps. Two new commentary series that 
extensively discuss Greek grammatical and syntactical issues in relationship 
to a text's meaning are as follows (in order of recommendation): 


° The Exegetical Guide to the Greek New Testament (EGGNT) series, by 
B&H Academic 
* A Handbook on the Greek Text series, by Baylor University Press 


A one-volume grammatical aid to the GNT that has been used by students 
for decades is Max Zerwick and Mary Grosvenor's Grammatical Analysis 
of the Greek New Testament.'"' Similar to Zerwick and Grosvenor's fine 
text is The New Linguistic and Exegetical Key to the Greek New Testament, 
by Cleon L. Rogers Jr. and Cleon L. Rogers III.'?^? Both single-volume 
grammatical guides, however, are quickly being supplanted by the more 
extensive and up-to-date grammatical commentaries in the two new series 
listed above. 

Alongside the helpful recommendations at www.bestcommentaries.com, 
two print resources to help the pastor select more traditional technical 
commentaries are: 


* New Testament Commentary Survey, by D. A. Carson. The 7th edition of 
this Baker Academic text came out in 2013. Revisions of this text have 
come out every few years, and pastors have come to find Carson an 
indispensable and trustworthy guide. 


* Commentary and Reference Survey: A Comprehensive Guide to Biblical 
and Theological Resources, by John Glynn (Kregel, 2007). 


Lexicons 

Students too easily rely on the glosses (brief definitions) they memorized 
during their early academic study. Every serious reader of the GNT should 
aspire to own the best NT Greek lexicon (dictionary): A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, rev. 
and ed. by Frederick William Danker. This resource is commonly referred 
to as BDAG, after the initials of four key scholars who worked on the 
lexicon (or its precursors). BDAG is available for purchase in either print or 
digital format, but it is expensive. See the previous chapter for guidelines 
on doing Greek word studies. 


Grammars 
The footnotes of this book provide students with the titles of many Greek 
grammars, from the very basic to the most advanced. A beleaguered student 


may think he never wants to look at a Greek textbook again, but Greek 
grammars can, in fact, be quite helpful for ongoing study and reading of the 
GNT. Listed below are the most common ways that lifetime readers of the 
GNT will employ grammars: 


1. Every few years, a pastor may choose to read through a beginning or 
intermediate Greek grammar to refresh his understanding and point out 
blind spots in his knowledge. Not everyone will find reading a Greek 
grammar relaxing, but some will! 


2. More likely, a pastor may have questions about a particular Greek 
form or syntactical issue. Using a grammar's table of contents or indices, he 
can look up and read about a particular issue when it arises. 


3. Many Greek grammars have a Scripture index. Whenever a pastor 
works through a particular text, he can make it his habit to see if that text is 
cited in the Scripture index of a chosen grammar or grammars. Once this 
"Greek index check" becomes a study habit, the pastor will hardly notice 
the extra time it takes. Learning and reviewing Greek grammar in “bite size 
chunks" in the midst of ministry preparation is both manageable and 
relevant. Moreover, learning Greek grammar in situ (in the context of a 
particular textual study) helps the ideas take hold more securely in one's 
mind. 


Vocabulary Resources 

Eager Greek students sometimes proclaim grandiose plans to review 
vocabulary during their summer or winter breaks. Such plans usually fail 
because it is difficult to maintain joy and a sense of purpose when 
reviewing vocabulary apart from reading the GNT as God's inspired Word. 
Nevertheless, to the motivated students reading this chapter a few 
comments are in order. Thankfully, it has never been easier to study 
vocabulary *on the go" with the various Greek vocabulary apps now 
available for smartphones. Perhaps the best Greek vocabulary apps are 
“Flash Greek Pro" by Danny Zacharias and “Bible Vocab" by Robert 
Turnbull. 

While there is no substitute for rote memorization, many find it easier to 
learn Greek vocabulary by seeing the relationship between Greek words 
built off the same root. In Building Your New Testament Greek Vocabulary, 


Robert E. Van Voorst has done a great service for students by grouping 
together Greek words in common families to aid in vocabulary 
acquisition." 

Another vocabulary resource worth mentioning is Mark's Wilson's 
Mastering New Testament Greek Vocabulary through Semantic Domains.'” 
This book groups vocabulary according to shared fields of meaning. For 
example, all common Greek words that communicate joy, happiness, or 
gladness are listed together with conceptual nuances noted. There is one 
thing to keep in mind, however, about acquiring vocabulary—as helpful as 
vocabulary resources can be, the very best way to acquire and maintain 
Greek vocabulary is through regular time reading the Greek text. 


A LIFETIME JOURNEY 


The authors of this textbook are on a lifetime journey to read, study, and 
teach the GNT. We hope you will join us. Below are a few suggestions to 
help make this journey a success: 


1. Read the GNT as part of your daily devotions.'?^? Don't be afraid to 
use the digital tools or reading helps mentioned above. Some Christians will 
be able to read a chapter of Greek every day; others could aim for five to 
ten verses. Some daily readers of the GNT like to overlap with the previous 
day's reading to help solidify unfamiliar vocabulary. 


2. Include Greek study in your weekly ministerial preparations. Whether 
preparing for a Sunday School lesson, exposition of a text in a 
denominational newspaper, or a sermon, the pastor should make study of 
the GNT a regular part of his teaching preparations. When study of the 
GNT is incorporated into both your private devotions and formal ministry 
preparations, you have a good chance of faithfully journeying in the GNT 
for the rest of your life. 


3. Take a “Greek retreat" once or twice a year in which you read longer 
sections of the GNT, a technical Greek resource, or a Greek grammar. The 
Greek retreat need not last more than a day. If you want to get up to speed 
on recent debates and developments in New Testament Greek scholarship, 
take a weekend to read Con Campbell's Advances in the Study of Greek: 
New Insights for Reading the New Testament. 


4. Consider what elements of accountability and self-discipline may be 
applied to incorporate study of the GNT into your life. For example, 
consider the following suggestions: 


* Do not eat breakfast until you have done your daily devotional reading 
in the GNT. 


* On a sermon preparation day, do not check your phone or email until 
you have completed a pre-set amount of time in the text of the GNT. 


* Formalize a Greek accountability relationship with a fellow pastor who 
wishes to journey for a lifetime in the GNT. Clarify expectations, 
goals, and how those matters will be reported to your accountability 
partner. Have repercussions for failing to meet your goals—buying an 
expensive Greek resource for your accountability partner, for 
example! 


* Take (or audit) an online or intensive Greek exegesis course at a 
seminary or college. If you live near a college or seminary campus, 
choose an upper-level elective book study and preach through that 
book as you sit in the class. 


* Sign up for the free daily two-minute Greek screencast at 
www.DailyDoseOfGreek.com. In each daily video, Rob Plummer 
reads, translates, and comments on one verse from the GNT. 


5. Teach Greek. One of the best ways to learn something is to teach it. 
Teach Greek to your children, at a local Christian school, or at a Christian 
college or seminary. You can also volunteer to tutor Greek students in 
different settings. Create YouTube videos of yourself teaching Greek. 
Perhaps no one will watch them, but you will know the material better! 


SIRAYING FROM THE ROAD 


In John Bunyan's classic book Pilgrim’s Progress, the characters Christian 
and Hopeful stray from the road at one point, thinking they have found a 
shortcut. Upon discovering they are lost, Hopeful groans and cries out, “Oh, 
that I had kept on my way!" Similarly, some currently eager Greek 
students will someday find themselves looking with shame upon their dust- 
covered GNTs, lamenting wasted months or years. The good news in such 


situations is that most students have retained more Greek than they realize, 
and the GNT is always there waiting to embrace returning apostates! Even 
if a student has to dig out his Elementary Greek grammar and begin by 
reviewing the alphabet, there is no shame! The most zealous students of the 
GNT are prodigals who have returned from the far country. If this is your 
story and you are reading this paragraph now, welcome back! Read some of 
the inspiring quotes below to strengthen and inspire you for the joyful 
journey ahead.'’® 


INSPIRING QUOTES: STUDYING THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


In his book on fasting and prayer, John Piper includes an extensive 
appendix of inspiring quotes. He writes, “Sometimes just a passing 
comment can have as much impact on us as a whole chapter of a book. It 
may be that God would use one of these brief statements to awaken in 
someone A Hunger for God." Similarly, we, the authors of this textbook, 
hope the quotes below might awaken in you, the reader, a hunger for 
reading the GNT. For now, our task of helping you *go deeper" with NT 
Greek is done. We commend you to the Lord's grace as you strive to 
become workers who do not need to be ashamed because you are making 
every effort to handle God's word of truth accurately. 


Be diligent to present yourself approved to God, a worker who doesn t need to be 


ashamed, correctly teaching the word of truth. 19^! 
the apostle Paul (died ca. AD 66/67) 


It was not for empty fame or childish pleasure that in my youth I grasped at the polite 
literature of the ancients, and by late hours gained some slight mastery of Greek and 
Latin. It has been my cherished wish to cleanse the Lord's temple of barbarous 
ignorance, and to adorn it with treasures brought from afar, such as may kindle in hearts 
a warm love for the Scriptures. 10°? 

Erasmus (1466-1536) 


In so far as we love the Gospel, to that extent let us study the ancient tongues. And let us 
notice that without the knowledge of the languages we can scarcely preserve the Gospel. 
Languages are the sheath which hides the sword of the Spirit, they are the chest in which 
this jewel is enclosed, the goblet holding this draught. 

So although the Faith and the Gospel may be proclaimed by preachers without the 
knowledge of languages, the preaching will be feeble and ineffective. But where the 
languages are studied, the proclamation will be fresh and powerful, the Scriptures will 


be searched, and the Faith will be constantly rediscovered through ever new words and 
deeds, 99»? 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) 


In theology, too, it is important how education is performed. If any field of studies, then 
theology requires especially talent, training, and conscientiousness. The aroma of God's 
salve supersedes all the aromas of human knowledge. Led by the Holy Spirit, but 
accompanied by humanistic studies, one should proceed to theology. But since the Bible 
is written in part in Hebrew and in part in Greek . . . we drink from the stream of both— 
we must learn these languages, unless we want to be "silent" persons as theologians. 
Once we understand the significance and the weight of the words, the true meaning of 
Scripture will light up for us as the midday sun. Only if we have clearly understood the 
language will we clearly understand the content if we put our minds to the [Greek and 
Hebrew] sources, we will begin to understand Christ rightly.1954 

Melanchthon (1497-1560) 


Do I understand Greek and Hebrew? Otherwise, how can I undertake, as every Minister 
does, not only to explain books which are written therein but to defend them against all 
opponents? Am I not at the mercy of everyone who does understand, or even pretends to 
understand, the original? For which way can I confute his pretense? Do I understand the 
language of the Old Testament? critically? at all? Can I read into English one of David's 
Psalms, or even the first chapter of Genesis? Do I understand the language of the New 
Testament? Am I a critical master of it? Have I enough of it even to read into English the 
first chapter of St. Luke? If not, how many years did I spend at school? How many at the 
University? And what was I doing all those years? Ought not shame to cover my face? 
1055 


John Wesley (1703-1791) 


No man can be a theologian who is not first a philologian. He who is no grammarian is 
no divine. !056 


A. M. Fairbairn (1838-1912) 


“At the Classroom Door" (a poem) 
Lord, at Thy word opens yon door, inviting 
Teacher and taught to feast this hour with Thee; 
Opens a Book where God in human writing 
Thinks His deep thoughts, and dead tongues live for me. 
Too dread the task, too great the duty calling, 
Too heavy far the weight is laid on me! 
O if mine own thought should on Thy words falling 
Mar the great message, and men hear not Thee! 
Give me Thy voice to speak, Thine ear to listen, 
Give me Thy mind to grasp Thy mystery; 
So shall my heart throb, and my glad eyes glisten, 
Rapt with the wonders Thou dost show to me.1957 
J. H. Moulton (1863-1917) 


I have never looked into the Greek New Testament five minutes without finding 
something I never saw before. !059 
A. T. Robertson (1863-1934) 


The more a theologian detaches himself from the basic Hebrew and Greek text of Holy 
Scripture, the more he detaches himself from the source of real theology! And real 
theology is the foundation of a fruitful and blessed ministry.1959 

Heinrich Bitzer (1900-1980) 


APPENDIX 1: FREQUENT NEW 
IESIAMENT VOCABULARY 


(WORDS OCCURRING MORE THAN 50X IN 
THE NT IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY - 310 
WORDS) 


Ó, T], TO 
Kat 

QUTOG, ñ, Ó 
Ov, Óueiq 
d€ 

EV 

EYO, TIHEIG 
eiut 

AEYO 

cic 

ov 


Oc, Ú, Ó 

obdtoc, atr], toOto 
Beög, ó 

OTL 

TLAC, TAO, TAV 
un 

yap 

'Inooóc, ó 

ÉK 

èni 

KUPLOG, Ó 

EXO 

TtpÓG 

ytvopat 

tá 

tva 

ANO 

AAAA 

Épyopat 


the (19,864) 

and, even, also, but (8,998) 

he, she, it; self, same (5,597) 

you (sg); you (pl) (2,900) 

but, and, rather, now (2,788) 

in, on, at, to, by, among, with (2,752) 

I; we (2,570) 

I am, exist (2,463) 

I say, speak, call (2,353) 

into, in, to, for (1,768) 

not (with ind verbs and positive answer questions) 
(1,621) 

who, which, what, that (1,407) 

this; he, she it (1,384) 

God, god (1,317) 

that, because, for (1,296) 

every, all; everyone, everything (1,243) 

not (with non-ind verbs and negative answer 
questions) (1,042) 

for, because, so, then (1,041) 

Jesus, Joshua (918) 

from, (out) of, away from (914) 

on (gen); on, at in (dat); on, to, for (acc) (890) 
lord, master, sir, Lord (716) 

I have, possess, hold (708) 

for (gen); at (dat); to, for, against, with, at by (700) 
I become, come, exist, am born (669) 

though, during, with, at, by (gen); because of (acc) 
(667) 

that, in order that, so that (663) 

(away) from, with for (646) 

but, yet, rather, nevertheless (638) 

I come, go (631) 


TIOLEG) I do, practice make (568) 


tic, TI who? which? what? why? (554) 

&vOpartoc, ó man, human being, husband (550) 

TIC, TL someone, anyone, certain one, something (533) 
Xpiotóc, Ó Messiah, Christ, Anointed One (529) 

OG as, like, that, about (504) 

ei if, since, whether (502) 

OUV so, then, therefore, consequently (498) 

KATO down, against (gen); according to, along (acc) (473) 
METH with, among, against (gen); after (acc) (469) 
Opa I see, perceive (452) 

&KOV® I hear, listen, obey (428) 

TtOAUG, TOAAN, TOAD much, many, large, great (416) 

siop I give, grant (415) 

natrjp, natpócs, ó father, Father, ancestor, forefather (413) 
nuépa, ñ day, time (389) 

TTVEÜHA, -ATOG, TO spirit, Spirit, wind, breath (379) 

UiÓG, Ó son, Son, descendent, child (377) 

eic, pia, ëv one, single (345) 

ASEAQYÖG, Ó brother, fellow believer (343) 

ñ or, than (343) 

EAV if, when (333) 

nepi about, concerning (gen); around, near (acc) (333) 
Àóyoc, Ó word, Word, message, statement, account (330) 
EQUTOD (of) himself, herself, itself (319) 

olóq I know, am acquainted with, understand (318) 
AQAE® I speak, say (296) 

o0pavóc, Ó heaven, sky (273) 

HaAONTHG, Ó disciple, follower (261) 

AauBaves I take, receive, seize (258) 

yñ, ri earth, land, ground (250) 


uéyac, neyaAn, péya large, great, important (243) 
TILOTIC, -EWC, Ñ faith, belief, trust, faithfulness, doctrine (243) 


TllOTEUQ 
EKEIVOG 


ovdeic, obdeia, 


ODÓÉV 
ĞYLOG 
ATTOKPIVOHAL 


ÖVOHA, -ATOG, TO 


YIVOOK 

ÜTtÓ 
EZEPXOHAL 
avnp, avdpoc, Ó 
yuvij, -Q1KOG, T 
TÉ 

óbvapuat 

0820 

OUTMC 

idov 
Tovdatoc 

cio EPYOLAL 
VOLLOG, Ó 
rap 

ypúgo 
KOOLLOG, Ó 
kabog 

uév 

XEÍP, XELPOG, rj 
EÜPIOK@ 
&yyeAoc, Ó 
ÖyAoc, Ó 
åuaptia, ñ 
Épyov, TO 

av 

8080, m 


I believe (in), have faith (in), trust, entrust (241) 
that (person) (240) 


no one, nothing, no (234) 


holy, saints (pl) (233) 

I answer, reply (231) 

name, title, reputation (228) 

I know, understand, perceive, acknowledge (222) 
by (gen); under, below (acc) (220) 

I go out, come up (218) 

man, husband (216) 

woman, wife, bride (215) 

and, so (215) 

I can, am able (210) 

I will, want, desire, wish (208) 

in this manner, thus, so (208) 

see! behold! look! (200) 

Jewish; a Jew (195) 

I come in, go it, enter (194) 

law, rule, principle (194) 

from (gen); with, beside (dat); at, on (acc) (194) 
I write, record (191) 

world, earth, universe; adornment (186) 
as, just as, even as (182) 

on the one hand, indeed (179) 

hand, power (177) 

I find, discover; obtain (mid) (176) 
angel, messenger (175) 

crowd, multitude (175) 

sin, sinfulness (173) 

work, deed, action (169) 

(conditional particle used with sub) (166) 
glory, majesty, splendor (166) 


pac eía, ni kingdom, reign, rule (162) 


&0voc, -ouc, TO nation, gentiles, people (162) 
NOALG, -£OG, ñ city, town (162) 
TOTE then (160) 
&o0to I eat, consume (158) 
IIaOAoc, ó Paul (158) 
kapóía, ñ heart, mind (156) 
IIétpoc, ó Peter (156) 
GAAOG other, another, different (155) 
{OTL I stand, set (155) 
TIPGTOG first, earlier, foremost (155) 
XAPIC, -ttoc, rj grace, favor, thanks (155) 
TIOPEVOLLAL I go, travel (153) 
T for, on behalf of, about (gen); above, beyond (acc) 
ÜTLEP 

(150) 
KOAED I call, address, invite (148) 
vÜv now, the present (147) 
OÓp6, OAPKOS, T flesh, body, sinful nature (147) 
EWC until, while (146) 
ëye[po I raise up, restore, awaken (144) 
ÖOTIG, fuc, Ó TL who, whoever (144) 
Tipogñntnç,-ou, 0 prophet (144) 
AYATA@ I love (143) 
aint I leave, forgive, divorce (143) 
ovde and not, neither, nor (143) 
Àaóc, Ó people, crowd (142) 
OLA, -ATOG, TO body, corpse (142) 
TTAALV again, furthermore (141) 
(QO I live, recover (140) 
Q@vn, ñ voice, sound, call (139) 
úo two (135) 
on, ñ life (135) 


Iodvvng, -ou, Ó John (135) 


QTtOO tÉAÀ O 
BAETIO 

AV 

VEKPOG 

OUV 

600A0cG, Ó 
ÖTAV 

aiv, -DVOG, Ó 
ÄPXIEPEUG, -éoc, Ó 
Báo 
Bavatog, Ó 
ÖDVALIG, -goc, ñ 
Ttapaótóopt 
LÉVO 
ATTEPXOHAL 
Cnte@ 

ayarın, ñ 

Dac eb, -éoc, O 
&KkAnota, ñ 
tótoc 

Kpivo 

HÓVOG 

OIKOG, Ó 
àmo8vrjoko 
000G 

aAndeıo, ñ 
u£ÀÀ O 

ÖAoG 
TIAPAKAAE® 
AVIOTNHL 
OQO 

@pa, ñ 

ÖTE 


I send (out/away) (132) 

I see, look at, watch (132) 

amen, truly, so be it (129) 

dead, useless (128) 

(together) with, accompany, besides (128) 
slave (124) 

whenever, when (123) 

eternity, age, world (122) 

high priest (122) 

I throw, cast, put (122) 

death (120) 

power, ability, miracle (119) 

I hand over, betray, entrust (119) 

I remain, stay, abide, live (118) 

I go away, depart, pass by (117) 

I seek, look for (117) 

love (116) 

king (115) 

congregation, assembly, church (114) 
one's own; home; individually (114) 

I judge, decide, condemn (114) 

only, alone, deserted (114) 

house(hold), home, family, temple (114) 
I die (111) 

as much as, as many as, as great as (110) 
truth, truthfulness (109) 

I am about to, am going to, intend (109) 
whole, all, entire (109) 

I exhort, comfort, urge (109) 

I stand up, arise, raise, bring to life (108) 
I save, preserve, heal, deliver (106) 
hour, moment, time (106) 

when, while (103) 


TG 

yox, ñ 
ayaddg 
&Govoía, ñ 
oipo 

dei 

68606, -ov, ñ 
GAANA@V 
KQAOG 

óo0aAÀ óc, Ó 
iiünut 
ETEPOG 
TEKVOV, TO 
Ganpiooíoc, Ó 
opo, -atoc, TÓ 
Gptoc, Ó 
YEVVGG) 
d15G0K® 
EKEI 
NIEPLTTATEO 
poßEw 
ÉVOTUOV 
TONOG, Ó 

ETL 

oikía, ñ 
TTOUG, TIOÖOG, Ó 
ÖIKALOODVN, ñ 
eiprjvn, ñ 
BöAacoa, ñ 
káðnpar 
àKoAov0éo 
ATTOAAULLL 


how? in what way? (103) 
soul, life, living being (103) 
good, useful (102) 

authority, right, power (102) 

I take (up/away), raise (101) 
it is necessary, one must (101) 
road, way, journey (101) 

one another, each other (100) 
good, beautiful, useful (100) 
eye, sight (100) 

I put, place, appoint (100) 
other, another, different (98) 
child, son, descendent (98) 
Pharisee (98) 

blood, death (97) 

bread, loaf, food (97) 

I beget, give birth to (97) 

I teach (97) 

there, in that place (95) 

I walk, live, conduct myself (95) 
I fear, am afraid, reverence (95) 
before, in the presence of (94) 
place, location (94) 

still, yet (93) 

house(hold), home, family (93) 
foot (93) 

righteousness, justice (92) 
peace (92) 

sea, lake (91) 

I sit (down), stay, live (91) 

I follow, accompany (90) 

I destroy, ruin, lose (90) 


unóeic, umóepía, 


unóév 

TUTTO) 

ETITO 

OUTE 

PXO 
TÀnpóo 
Ttpooépyopot 
Katpóc, Ó 
TTPOGEDXOHAL 
KaYO 

ENTP, -tpóc, ñ 
WOTE 
avaßaivo 
EKQOTOG 
ÓTtOU 
EKBOAA® 
KataBaive 
LOAAOV 
ANOOTOAOG, Ó 


ótkotoq 
TLE LT 
ÚT(QYO 
TOVNPÓG 


OTOL, -OTOG, TO 


avoty@ 
BamtiGa 
TEPOVOAANL, ñ 
ONHEIOV, TO 
HÓG 
EDAYVYEALOV, TO 
uQptupéo 


no; no one (90) 


I fall (down), perish (90) 
seven (88) 

neither, nor, and not (87) 

I rule; begin (mid) (86) 

I (ful)fill, complete (86) 

I come/go to, approach (86) 
time, season, age (85) 

I pray (85) 

and I, but I, I also (84) 
mother (83) 

so that, in order that (83) 

I go up, ascend (82) 

each, every (82) 

where, since (82) 

I cast out, drive out, lead out (81) 
I go down, descend (81) 
more, rather (81) 

apostle, messenger (80) 
Moses (80) 

righteous, just, right (79) 

I send, appoint (79) 

I go away, depart (79) 

evil, bad, wicked, sick (78) 
mouth, speech (78) 

I open (77) 

I immerse, dip, baptize (77) 
Jerusalem (77) 

sign, miracle, wonder (77) 
my, mine (76) 

good news, gospel (76) 

I bear witness, testify, approve (76) 


NPOOWTOV, TO 
ÖP, -ATOG, TO 
ÖWÖEKA 
KEDOAN, T) 
Liov, -@VOG, O 
QTIOKTELV@ 
yaipa 
ABpadu, ó 
TVo 

QC, PMTOG, TO 
Qi@VLOG 

TÜP, -ÓG, TO 
aitéo 

iepov, TO 
TNPE@ 

&yo 

ToparA, ó 
PALA, -artoc, TO 
oOBBatov, TO 
tpeic, Tpia 
EVTOAN, ñ 
TUOTÓÇ 

T(ÀO1OV, TO 
ANOAUW 
Kapróc, Ó 
npeoßütepog 
Qépo 

gnpt 

cite 


ypaupateús, -écoc, Ó scribe, scholar, expert in the law (63) 


ŜQLHÓVIOV, TÓ 
EEW 
EP@TAW 


face, appearance, person (76) 
water (76) 

twelve (75) 

head, authority, source (75) 
Simon (75) 

I kill, put to death (74) 

I rejoice, am glad; greetings (74) 
Abraham (73) 

I drink (73) 

light (73) 

eternal (71) 

fire (71) 

I ask (for), demand (70) 
temple, sanctuary (70) 

I keep, guard, obey (70) 

I lead, bring (68) 

Israel (68) 

word, saying, object (68) 
Sabbath, week (68) 

three (68) 


commandment, command, law (67) 
faithful, reliable, believing, trusting (67) 


boat, ship (67) 

I release, dismiss, divorce (66) 
fruit, crop, result (66) 

older; elder, presbyter (66) 

I bear, carry, endure (66) 

I say, affirm (66) 

if, whether (65) 


demon, evil spirit (63) 
outside, outer, out (63) 
I ask, request (63) 


ÓpocG, -OUG, TO 
SOKEW 
BEAN, -ATOG, TO 
Bpövog, ó 
TepooóAupa, n/tà 
AYarınTög 
l'aàuAaía, ri 
6o&àCo 

non 
KT]p0coQ 
VUE, VUKTÓG, N 
OSE 

inäTIov, TO 
TIDOOKUVÉO 
ÜTTÄPX@ 
comtaCopar 
Aavid, Ó 
d16G0KaAOC, Ó 
Ai8oc, ó 
OUVQYO 
Xapa, ñ 
0gopéo 
HEOOG 
TOLOUTOG, -AUTN, 
-OUTOV 
SEXOLAL 
ETIEPMTAG 
unóé 
ouvoyoyn, ñ 
Tpitog 
apxn, N 
KpAlo 

Àoutóc 


mountain, hill (63) 

I think, suppose, seem (62) 
will, wish, desire (62) 
throne (62) 

Jerusalem (62) 

beloved, dear (61) 

Galilee (61) 

I glorify, praise, honor (61) 
now, already (61) 

I proclaim, announce, preach (61) 
night (61) 

here, in this place (61) 
garment, coat, robe (60) 

I worship (60) 

I am, exist, am present (60) 
I greet, welcome (60) 
David (59) 

teacher (59) 

stone (59) 

I gather, bring together (59) 
joy (59) 

I look at, perceive, see (58) 
middle (58) 


of such a kind, such (57) 


I take, receive, welcome (56) 
I ask (for) (56) 

and not, but not, nor (56) 
synagogue, assembly (56) 
third (56) 

beginning, origin, ruler (55) 
I cry out, call out (55) 
remaining, rest, other (55) 


ThAatoc, Ó 
6£&10G 
&eDayyeAiCo 
e 
xpóvoc, Ó 
510 

&Aníc, -180G, ñ 
OTIC 
TTALÖLOV, TO 
ETIAVYEATA, ñ 
EOXATOG 
tale le) 
ONEIP@ 
EeDHUG 
oo@ia, ñ 
yÀ@ooq, ñ 
ypagń, ñ 
KAKÓG 
HQKGplOC 
napaßoAr, ñ 
TU@AOG 


Pilate (55) 
right (hand/side) (54) 


I announce good news, proclaim, preach (54) 
not, no (used with positive answer questions) (54) 


time (54) 

therefore, for this reason (53) 
hope (53) 

in order that, that, how (53) 
child, infant (53) 

promise, pledge (52) 

last, end (52) 

I persuade, convince (52) 

I sow (52) 

immediately, at once (51) 
wisdom, insight (51) 

tongue, language (50) 
writing, scripture (50) 

bad, evil (50) 

blessed, fortunate (50) 
parable, comparison, symbol (50) 
blind (50) 


APPENDIX 2: NOUN AND ARTICLE 
CHARIS: A SURVEY OF 12 
GRAMMARS 


Some grammarians only discussed more unusual uses of the cases. The lack of a syntactical category under a 
particular author's name does not necessarily indicate the author's denial of that grammatical function. Category titles 
that are bold and underlined reflect the same nomenclature as those used in the present volume. Category titles that 
are bold indicate that the category is covered in the present volume but with different nomenclature. This only applies 
for the case categories chart, however (i.e., it does not apply to the article chart). 


NOMINATIVE CASE CATEGORIES 


Dana & 


Robertson Turner Zerwick 
Mantey Moule (1953) BDF (1961) 
1934 1963 1963 
de 7,3, (1963) | (1963) 
Predicate The Subject 
Nom. Nom. The Nom. 
Unaltered in | The boi c. 
apposition Predicate In Reference to a Person or Thing ds i DUIS 
Fr : ; : withoui 
Nory Nom. eh an URL o: Nom. Used to Introduce Names Syntax Pendent Nom. 
Absolute Nom. of the Sentence l IR 
oea : Parenthetical Nom. Nom. Is Nominative for 
Parenthetic Appellation | In a Context Where an Acc. of I found i Vocati 
Nom. The Duration Would be Natural Predicate Nom. oun 2 i mE 
arenthesis 
In Independent | Used for the Vocative = N 
Exclamations | Nom. Fa 
With Time- 
Used as Nom. of designation 
Vocative Exclamation 
Brooks & PU Black Köstenberger, 
Winbery (1994) Young (1994) Wallace (1996) (1998) Merkle & 
(1979) Plummer 
PRIMARY USES OF THE 
NOM. 
Subject 
Predicate Nom. 
Nom. in Simple Apposition 
Subject GRAMMATICALLY MAJOR 
Predicate INDEPENDENT USE OF |... Nom USES 
Subject Nom. | Apposition ee THE NOM Subject ` | Subject 
: Nominal Subject Nom. : Predicate EEE ER 
Predicate ER Predicate Nom. Nom. Absolute Nom, Predicate Nom. 
Nom. (Absolute) | Nom. of Apposition Nominativus Pendens (Pendent Nom. of Apposition 
Nom. of WES x Nom.) ` 
. Independent | Nom. of Address om. Address 
Appellation p : se OTHER 
ae we Clause Nom. of Appellation Parenthetic Nom. Nom. USES 
iil (hanging) Nom. Absolute Nom. in Proverbial Expressions Absolute 
Apposition Direct Adverbial Nom: Nom. for Vocative Nom. of Se 
— Address and Nom. of Exclamation Appellation Appellation 
Names NOMS. IN PLACE OF Absolute 
Time Hanging Nom. 


OBLIQUE CASES 
Nom. of Appellation 

Nom. in Apposition to Oblique 
Cases 

Nom. after a Preposition 

Nom. for Time 


GENITIVE CASE CATEGORIES 


Robertson 
(1934) 


GEN. 

(PROPER) 
Local Use 
Temporal Use 
With Substantives 
* Possessive Gen. 
* Attributive Gen. 
* Predicate Gen. 
* Apposition or 

Definition 
* Subjective Gen. 
* Objective Gen. 
* Gen. of 
Relationship 

* Partitive Gen. 
With Adjectives 
With Adverbs and 
Prepositions 
With Verbs 
Gen. of the 
Infinitive 
The Gen. 
Absolute 


ABLATIVE 


Rare w/ 
Substantives 
With Adjectives 
With Prepositions 
With Verbs 


Dana & Mantey (1927) 


GENITIVE CASE 
(PURE GEN.) 

Gen. of Description 
Gen. of Possession 
Gen. of Relationship 
The Adverbial Gen. 
Of Time 
Of Place 
Of Reference 
Gen. with Nouns 
of Action 
Subjective Gen. 
Objective Gen. 
Gen. of Apposition 
Partitive Gen. 
Gen. Absolute 


ABLATIVE CASE 
(ABLATIVE GEN) 
Abl. of Separation 
Abl. of Source 
Abl. of Means 
Abl of Comparison 


Moule (1953) 


GEN. OF 
DEFINITION 


Gen. of Time, Place, 
and Quantity 
Subjective/Objective 
Gen. 

Gen. of Separation 
Partitive Gen. 

Gen. Absolute 


BDF (1961) 


The Adnominal Gen. 

* Gen. of origin and 
relationship 

* Objective Gen. 

* The partitive Gen. 

* The Gen. of quality 

* Gen. of direction or 
purpose 

* Gen. of content and 
appositive Gen. 

The Adverbial Gen. 

The Gen. with 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

The Gen. of 

Comparison 

The Gen. of Place and 

Time 


Turner (1963) 


TRUE GEN. 
Possessive Gen. 
With Verbs and 
Verbal Adjectives 
Local and Temporal 
Ablatival Gen. 


GENITIVE CASE CATEGORIES (CONTINUED) 


Zerwick 
(1963) 


General Gen. 

* Subjective 

* Objective 
Hebrew Gen. 
A Certain 
Intimate 
Relation 
Epexegetic Gen. 
Multiplicity of 
Gens. 

Gen. Absolute 


Brooks & 
Winbery 
(1979) 


THE 


GENITIVE 
Gen. of 
Description 
Gen. of 
Possession 
Gen. of 
Relationship 
The Adverbial 
Gen. 

* Of Time 
* Of Measure 
* Of Place 
* Of Reference 
Gen. with Nouns 
of Action 
* Subjective 
Gen. 
* Objective Gen. 
Gen. of 
Apposition 
Gen. Absolute 
Gen. of 
Advantage 
Gen. of 
Association 
Gen. of 
Attendant 
Circumstances 
Gen. of Oaths 
Gen. of Root 
Idea or Gen. of 
Direct Object 


THE 


ABLATIVE 
Abl. of 
Separation 
bl. of Source 
bl. of Agency 
bl. of Means 
bl. of 
Comparison 
Abl. of Cause 


A 
A 
A 
A 


Porter (1994) 


Quality, 
Definition or 
Description 
Partitive use 
Possession, 
Ownership, 
Origin or 
Source 
Apposition 
Objective Gen. 
Subjective Gen. 
Comparison 
Value or Price 
Time or Space 
Object 


Young (1994) 


GENS. FUNCTIONING AS 
ADJECTIVAL PHRASES 

Gen. of Description 

Attributive Gen. 

Gen. of Possession 

Gen. of Relationship 

Gen. of Content 

Gen. of Material 

Partitive Gen. 


GENS. FUNCTIONING IN 
DEEP STRUCTURE 
EVENT CLAUSES 

Subjective Gen. 
Objective Gen. 

Verbal Gen. 
Compound Verbal Gen. 


GENS. FUNCTIONING AS 
ADVERBIAL PHRASES 
. of Time 
. of Space 
. of Disassociation 
. of Manner 
. of Comparison 
. of Price 
. of Reason 
. of Purpose 
. of Means 
. of Reference 


Wallace (1996) 


ADJECTIVAL 

GEN. 

Descriptive Gen. 

(“Aporetic Gen.”) 

Possessive Gen. 

Gen. of Relationship 

Partitive Gen. 

(“Wholative”) 

Attributive Gen. 

(Hebrew Gen., Gen. of 

Quality) 

Attributed Gen. 

Gen. of Material 

Gen. of Content 

Gen. in Simple 

Apposition 

Gen. of Apposition 

(Epexegetical Gen., 

Gen. of Definition) 

Gen. of Destination 

(a.k.a. Direction) or 

Purpose 

Predicate Gen. 

Gen. of Subordination 

Gen. of 

Production/Producer 

Gen. of Product 


ABLATIVAL 
GEN. 
Gen. of Separation 
Gen. of Source (or 
Origin) 
Gen. of Comparison 


Black 
(1998) 


Gen. of 
Possession 
Gen. of 
Relationship 
Partitive Gen. 
Subjective 
Gen. 
Objective Gen. 
Gen. Absolute 
Gen. of Direct 
Object 

Gen. of 
Material or 
Contents 
Descriptive 
Gen. 

Gen. of 
Apposition 
(epexegetical 
gen.) 

Gen. of 
Comparison 
Gen. of Time 
Gen. of 
Measure 

Gen. of Source 


GENITIVE CASE CATEGORIES (CONTINUED) 


Köstenberger, 
Merkle, & 
Plummer 


ADJECTIVAL 

USES 
Description 
Attributive 
Possession 
Relationship 
Source 


Material or 
Content 


Partitive 


VERBAL 
USES 
Subjective 
Objective 


ADVERBIAL 
USES 

Time or Place 

Separation 

Means or Agency 

Comparison 

Price 


OTHER 
USES 
Gen. of Apposition 


Gen. of Direct 
Object 


Brooks & 
Winbery 
(1979) 


Abl. of Rank 
Abl. of 
Opposition 
Abl. of 
Purpose 

Abl. of 
Exchange 
Partitive Abl. 


Porter (1994) 


Quality, Definition 
or Description 
Partitive use 
Possession, 
Ownership, Origin 
or Source 
Apposition 
Objective Gen. 
Subjective Gen. 
Comparison 

Value or Price 
Time or Space 
Object 


Young (1994) 


GENS. 


FUNCTIONING AS 
NOUN PHRASES 


Gen. Subject 
Gen. of Apposition 
Gen. Direct Object 


Wallace (1996) 


VERBAL GEN. (LE., GEN. 
RELATED TO A VERBAL 
NOUN) 
Subjective Gen. 
Objective Gen. 
Plenary Gen. 


ADVERBIAL GEN. 
Gen. of Price or Value or Quantity 
Gen. of Time (within which or during 
which) 
Gen. of Place (where or within which) 
Gen. of Means 
Gen. of Agency 
Gen. Absolute 
Gen. of Reference 
Gen. of Association 


AFTER CERTAIN WORDS 
Gen. After Certain Verbs (as a Direct 
Object) 

Gen. After Certain Adjectives (and 
Adverbs) 

Gen. After Certain Nouns 

Gen. After Certain Prepositions 


DATIVE CASE CATEGORIES 


Köstenberger, 


Robertson (1934) 


LOCATIVE CASE 
Place 

Time 

Loc with Adjectives 
Loc with Verbs 

Loc with Substantives 
Loc with Prepositions 


INSTRUMENTAL 
CASE 

Place 

Time 


Associative Idea 

With Words of Likeness 

and Identity 

Manner 

Degree of Difference 

Cause 

Means 

With Prepositions 

THE DAT. 
(TRUE) CASE 

With Substantives 

With Adjectives 

With Adverbs and 

Prepositions 

With Verbs 

* Indirect Object 

* Dativus Commodi vel 
Incommodi 

* Direct Object 

* With Intransitive Verbs 

* Possession 

* Infinitive as Final Dat. 

* Dat. of the Agent 

* Dat. because of 
Prepositions 


Dana & Mantey 
(1927) 


THE DAT. CASE 
(PURE DAT.) 
Dat. of Indirect Obj. 
Dat. of Advantage 
or Disadvantage 
Dat. of Possession 
Dat. of Reference 


THE LOCATIVE 
CASE 
(Local Dat.) 
Loc. of Place 
Loc. of Time 
Loc. of Sphere 


THE 
INSTRUMENTAL 
CASE 
(INSTRUMENTAL 
DAT.) 
Instr. of Means 
Instr. of Cause 
Instr. of Manner 
Instr. of Measure 
Instr. of Association 
Instr. of Agency 


Moule (1953) 


ABLATIVAL 
USES 
Temporal Uses 


Metaphorically 
Local 
Instrumental 
Uses 

Of Measure 

An Absolute Use 


HARD TO 
CLASS 
Content 
Accompaniment 
Causal 


NATURAL 
TOA 
LATINIST 
With certain 
verbs 
Dativus 
Commodi 


BDF (1961) 


THE DAT. PROPER 


The Dat. as a Necessary 
Complement 

Dat. of Advantage and 
Disadvantage 

Dat. of Possession 
Eivaı with the Dat. and 
Predicate Nouns 


Dat. of Agent 
The Ethical Dat. 


THE 
INSTRUMENTAL- 
ASSOCIATIVE DAT. 
The Associative Dat. with Verbs 
The Associative Dat. with 

Adjectives and Adverbs 


In the Genuinely Instrumental 
Sense 


The Dat. of Cause 
The Dat. of Respect 
The Associative Dat. 


THE LOCATIVE DAT. 
The Dat. of Place 
The Temporal Dat. (When?) 
The Temporal Dat. (How long?) 


THE DAT. WITH 
COMPOUND VERBS 
AND THEIR 
DERIVATIVES 


Turner 
(1963) 


As Indirect 
Object 

The Dat. of 
Advantage 
and 
Disadvantage 
Reference 


“Davitus 
Relationis” 
Ethical Dat. 
Use with 
Elva 

Dat. of 
Possession 
Use with Eipí 
Dat. of Agent 
Instrumental 
Dat. 
Associative 
Dat. 

Cognate Dat. 
Cause 

With 
Compound 
Verbs 
Locative 
Temporal 


Zerwick 
(1963) 


With verbs 
The Dat. of 
Respect 
The Dat. of 
lime 

The Dat. of 
Interest 
The Dat. of 
Place 

The Dat. of 
Cause 

The Dat. of 
Agent 

The Dat. of 
Manner 
Cognate Dat. 
Accompanied 
by the 
Preposition 
èv 

Parables 


DATIVE CASE CATEGORIES (CONTINUED) 


Brooks & Winbery 
(1979) 


The Dat. 

Dat. of Indirect Object 
Dat. of Advantage and 
Dat. of Disadvantage 
Dat. of Possession 
Dat. of Reference or 
Dat. of Respect 

Dat. of Root Idea or 
Dat. of Direct Object 


THE LOCATIVE 
Loc. of Place 
Loc. of Time 
Loc. of Sphere 


THE 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Inst. of Means 
Inst. of Cause 
Inst. of Manner 
Inst. of Measure 


> 


oo 
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oo 


> 


Inst. of Association 
Inst. of Agency. 


Porter 
Young (1994 
(1994) g eD) 
Dats. Functioning as 
Noun Phrases 
Dat. of Indirect 
Object 
Dat. of Direct Object 
Dat. Subject 
Dat. of Apposition 
DATS. 
Respect FUNCTIONING 
(Association, AS 
Siom | ADVERBIAL 
A i PHRASES 
Advantage or 
Disadvantage Dat. of Reference 
Instrument, Dat. of Sphere 
Agent, Dat. 
Cause, Dat. 
Means or Dat. 
Manner Dat. of Manner 
Time or Dat. of Degree 
opare ; Dat. of Association 
(Locative) EEE 
: Dat. of Reason 
Object 


DATS. 
FUNCTIONING 
AS 
ADJECTIVAL 
PHRASES 


Dat. of Possession 
Dat. of Relationship 
Dat. of Identification 


Wallace (1996) 


Pure Dat. 

Dat. Indirect Object 
Dat. of Interest 
(Including Advantage 
and Disadvantage) 
Dat. o 
Reference/Respect 
Ethical Dat. (Dat. of 
Feeling) 
Dat. o 
Dat. o 


Destination 
Recipient 
Dat. of Possession 
Dat. of Thing Possessed 
Predictive Dat. 
Dat. in Simple 
Apposition 

LOCAL DAT. 
USES 


Place 
Sphere 

Dat. of Time (When) 
Dat. of Rule 


INSTRUMENTAL 
DAT. USES 


Dat. of Association 
(Accompaniment, 
Comitative) 

Dat. of Manner (or 
Adverbial Dative) 
Dat of 
Means/Instrument 
Dat. of Agency 
Dat of Measure/Degree 
of Difference 

Dat. of Cause 
Cognate Dat. 

Dat. of Material 
Dat. of Content 


THE USE OF 
THE DAT AFTER 
CERTAIN 


WORDS 
Dat. Direct Object 
Dat. After Certain 
Nouns 
Dat. After Certain 
Adjectives 
Dat. After Certain 
Prepositions 


Dat. o 
Dat. o 


Black (1998) 


Dat. of Indirect Object 
Instrumental Dat. 
Locative Dat. 

Dat. of Time 

Dat. of Possession 
Dat. of Direct Object 
Dat. of Reference 


DAT. OF 
ADVANTAGE OR 
DISADVANTAGE 
Dat. of Manner 
Dat. of Association 
Dat. of Agency 


ACCUSATIVE CASE CATEGORIES 


Köstenberger, 
Merkle, & 
Plummer 


Pure Dat. 

Indirect Object 
Personal Interest 
Reference or Respect 
Possession 


LOCATIVE DAT. 
Place 

Sphere 

lime 


INSTRUMENTAL 
DAT. 

Means 

Agency 

Association 

Manner 

Material or Content 


OTHER USES 
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Cognate Dat. 
Apposition 
Direct Object 
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[General Reference] p Acc. in Adverbial use 
The Acc. by Antiptosi obj. Appositiontoa | Acc Of Respectand | (2) Extent = 
EACC, DY ptosis | . direct and S p n Adverbial Acc. (3) Point of Time 
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SUBSTANTIVAL 
USES OF THE ACC. 
Acc. Direct Object 
Double Accs.: 
Acc. of Direct Object * Double Acc. of the Person 
Cognate Acc. Acc. of and Thing 
Double Acc. Direct Object | ° Double Acc. of Object- 
* Personal and Impersonal Double Acc. Complement SUBSTANTIVAL 
Objects Cognate Acc. EORR (or Acc. Of the USES 
` inm d and Secondary Objects Object Acc. of Oaths ur Object) Acc. of Direct Object 
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Acc. of Cause Acc. of OF THE ACC. Manner 
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: Acc. Manner) Aespect 
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° Time or Space) 
Predicate Acc. 


Acc. of Respect or (General) 
Reference 


Acc. in Oaths 
Acc. After Certain 
Prepositions 


VOCATIVE CASE CATEGORIES 


Dana & 


BDF Turner : 
Robertson (1934) Mantey Moule (1953) Zerwick (1963) 
(1961) (1963) 
(1927) 

The Use of Ó with the Voc. The Use of 
Adjectives Used with the Voc. The True Voc. à (à) The Use of Ó 
Apposition to the Voc. Direct Address The True Voc. Being Nom. Nom. Form Voc. with à 
Voc. in Predicate Supplanted by the Nom. Instead of Instead of Voc. 
The Article with the Voc. Voc. 

Wallace Black Kóstenberger. 
Brooks & Winbery (1979) | Porter (1994 Young (1994 V 

u) u) Se) (1996) (1998) | Merkle, & Plummer 
Person or Thing Being Direct 
Addr 

Addressed. Direct Address Direct Address = Direct Address | Direct Address 


Sometimes Appears in What 
Appears to Be a Nom. Form 


Exclamation 


Apposition 


ARTICLE CATEGORIES 


Robertson (1934) 


Varied Usages of the 

Art. 

With Substantives 

* Proper names 

* Second mention 
(anaphoric) 

With Adjectives 

With Participles 

With the Infinitive 

With Adverbs 

With Prepositional 

Phrases 

With Single Words or 

Whole Sentences 

With Genitive Alone 

Nouns in the Predicate 

Distributive 

Nominative with the 

Art.- Vocative 

As the Equivalent of a 

Possessive Pron. 

With Possessive 

Pronouns 

With Avtéc 

With Demonstratives 

With "'OAoc, Mac 

(Anac) 

With IIoAóG 

"Axpoc, “Hiuouc, 

"Eoyatoc, Méooç 

With "AAAoc and 

"Etepoc 

Mövog 


POSITION 
WITH 
ATTRIBUTIVES 
With Adjectives 
With Genitives 


Dana & 
Mantey 
(1927) 


The Regular Use 

of the Art. 

To Denote 

Individuals 

To Denote 

Previous 

Reference 

With Abstract 

Nouns 

With Proper 

Names 

The Generic Use 

With Pronouns 

With other Parts 

of Speech 

The Special Uses 

of the Art. 

With Nouns 

Connected by kat 

As a Pronoun 

* Demonstrative 
Pronoun 

* Alternative 
Pronoun 

* Possessive 
Pronoun 

* Relative 
Pronoun 

With the Subject 

in a Copulative 

Sentence 

The Absence of 

the Art. 

The Position of 

the Art. 

Attributive 

Position 


Predicate Position 


Repeated with 
Adjective 


With the Participle 


Demonstrative 
Pronouns in the 


Predicate Position 


Moule (1953) 


Simple Definition 
With Participles and 
Adjectives In Place of 
a Relative Clause 

To Turn Words and 
Phrases into Virtual 
Nouns 

The Art. with Multiple 
Substantives 

To Treat a Whole 
Clause as a Single 
Entity 

Practically Equivalent 
to a Demonstrative 
Pronoun 

The Use or Non-use of 
the Art. 

Apollonius's Canon 
Colwell’s Rule 
Renewed Mention 
Semitic Idiom 


BDF (1961) 


'O r| TÓ As a Pronoun 

The Art. with a 

Substantive 

* With Appellatives 

* The Art. with 
Abstract Nouns 

* The Art. with Nouns 
Governing a 
Genitive 

* The Art. with Proper 
Names 

The Art. With 

Adjectives Used as 

Substantives 

The Substantivizing 

Art. with Numerals, 

Adverbs, etc. 

* The Art. with 
Numerals 

* With Substantivized 
Adverbs and 
Prepositional 
Expressions 

* The Art. with 
Quotations and 
Indirect Questions. 

The Art. with 
Appositives 

The Art. with Two or 
More Attributives 

The Art. and the 
Position of 
Attributive 

* Attributive and 
Predicate Adjective 

* The Art. with an 
Attributive 
Genitive 

* With Prepositional 
Attributives 

The Art. with Predicate 
Nouns 

The Art. with Pronouns 
and Pronominal 
Adjectives 

* With Pronouns 

e With mc, ÓAoc, etc. 

The Art. with Two or 
More Substantives 
Connected by kai 


Turner 
(1963) 


The Art. with 

Adjectives 

* Individual 
Sense 

* Generic 
Sense 

* Abstract 
Ideas 

The Art. with 

Attributive 

Adverbs 

The Art. with 

Prepositional 

Phrases 

The Art. with 

Genitives of 

Nouns 

The Ellipse 

of Various 

Nouns 

Substantival 

Art. 


Zerwick (1963) 


The Function of the Art. 
The Omission of the Art. 
The Repetition of the Art. 
The Distinction between the 
Attributive and Predicative 
Use of Adjectives 


ARTICLE CATEGORIES (CONTINUED) 


Brooks & Winbery (1979) 


To Identify or Denote Persons or 
Things and to Distinguish Them 
from All Others 

To Indicate that a Substantive is 
Monadic 

To Denote Previous Reference 
To Distinguish One Quality from 
Another 

To Call Special Attention to a 
Proper Name 

To Distinguish One Class or 
Group from Another, to Indicate 
that a Substantive is Typical or 
Representative of Its Class or 
Group 

To Indicate the Relationship of 
Substantives Connected by kat 


To Express the Idea of a pronoun: 


* A Demonstrative Pronoun 

* An Alternative Pronoun 

* A Possessive Pronoun 

* A Relative Pronoun 

To Distinguish the Subject 
Nominative from the Predicate 
Nominative in a Sentence 
Containing a Linking Verb 


Porter (1994) 


A SCHEME 
FOR THE 
ART. 

Usage with the 

Art. (Articular or 

Arthrous) 

e ‘Particular’ use 
of the Art. 

* ‘Categorical’ 
use of the 
Art. 

Usage without 

the Art. 

(Anarthrous) 

* ‘Non- 
particular? 
(Qualitative) 
Use without 
the Art. 

* ‘Individual’ 
Use without 
the Art. 

Distinctive Uses 

of the Art. 

Anaphoric 

Usage 

Usage with 

Names of Places 

and People 

Usage with 

Abstract 

Substantives 

Usage with 

Adjectives, 

Participles and 

Phrases 

Usage with 

Linking Verbs 

The Granville 

Sharp Rule 

Apollonius's 

Canon 


Young (1994) 


FUNCTIONS 
OF THE 


ART. 

The Art. Used to 

Make a Noun 

Definite 

* Distinguishing 
Persons or 
Things 

* Distinguishing 
Classes 

* Particularizing 
an Abstract 
Quality 

The Art. Used to 

Refer to a 

Previous 

Reference 

The Art. used as a 
pronoun: 

* Possessive 
Pronoun 

* Alternative 
Pronoun 

* Personal 
Pronoun 

* Demonstrative 
Pronoun 

* Relative 
Pronoun 

The Art. Used to 

Construct a Noun 

Phrase 

* Preceding an 
Adverb 

* Preceding a 
Genitive 

* Preceding a 
Prepositional 
Phrase 

* Preceding a 
Clause 

* Preceding Other 
Elements 

The Art. Used 

with Monadic 

Nouns and Proper 

Names 


* Monadic Nouns 
* Proper Nouns 
The Article with 
Nouns 
Connected 
with kat 
Arts. Used in 
Copulative 
Sentences 


Wallace (1996) 


PARTI 
REGULAR 
USES 


As a Pronoun 
([partially] 
Independent Use) 

* Personal Pronoun 

* Alternative Personal 

Pronoun 

* Relative Pronoun 

* Possessive Pronoun 

With Substantives 

(Dependent or 

Modifying Use) 

* Individualizing Art. 

o Simple 
Identification 

o Anaphoric 
(Previous 
Reference) 

o Kataphoric 
(Following 
Reference) 

o Deictic (“Pointing” 
Art.) 

o Par Excellence 

o Monadic (“One of a 
Kind" or 
“Unique” Art.) 

o Well-Known 
(“Celebrity” or 
*Familiar"Art.) 

0 Abstract (i.e., the 
Art. with 
Abstract 
Nouns) 

* Generic Art. 

(Categorical Art.) 

As a Substantiver 

(With Certain Parts of 

Speech) 

As a Function Marker 


ABSENCE OF 
THE ART. 


Indefinite 
Qualitative 


Black 
(1998) 


GENERAL 
USES OF 


THE ART. 
To Make a 
Substantive 
Particular 
Anaphoric Use 
Proper Names 
Abstract Nouns 
Make a 
Substantive 
Representative 
of a category 
of items 
Asa 
Possessive 
Pronoun 
To Identify the 
Case of 
Indeclinable 
Nouns 
As a Personal 
Pronoun 
As a Mild 
Relative 
Pronoun 


SPECIAL 
RULES 
FOR THE 
ART. 
Colwell’s Rule 


The Granville 
Sharp Rule 


ARTICLE CATEGORIES (CONTINUED) 


Köstenberger, 
Merkle, & 
Plummer 


WITH 
SUBSTANTIVES 
Identification 
Par Excellence 
Monadic 
With Abstract Nouns 
Previous Reference 
Generic 


ASA 
PRONOUN 
As Personal Pronoun 
As Relative Pronoun 
As Possessive Pronoun 


As Demonstrative 
Pronoun 


As Alternative 
Pronoun 


ABSENCE OF 
ART. 
Indefinite 
Qualitative 
Definite 


SPECIAL 
RULES 


Granville Sharp Rule 
Colwell’s Rule 
Apollonius’s Canon 


Brooks & 
Winbery (1979) 


To Indicate that a 
Nominative is Being 
used as a Vocative 
To Indicate 
Grammatical 
Relationships 

To Indicate that a 
Nominative is Being 
used as a Vocative 
To Indicate 
Grammatical 
Relationships 

To Take the Place of 
a Noun 


Porter (1994) 


Special 

Constructions 

* Art. 
Functioning 
Pronominally 

* Mev... 6€ 

* Ambiguous 
Constructions 

* Omission of the 
Art. in 
Prepositional 
Phrases 


Young (1994) 


REASONS FOR 
ANARTHROUS 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


Abstract Nouns 

Monadic and Proper Nouns 

Nouns in Genitive 
Constructions 

Objects of Prepositions 

Technical Expressions 

To Make a Noun Non- 
differentiated 

To Focus on the Quality of 
the Noun 


Wallace (1996) 


Definite 

* Proper Names 

* Object of a Preposition 

* With Ordinal Numbers 

* Predicate Nominative 

* Complement in Object-Complement 
Construction 

* Monadic Nouns 

* Abstract Nouns 

* A Genitive Construction 
(Apollonius's Corollary) 

* With a Pronominal Adjective 

* Generic Nouns 


PART II SPECIAL USES AND 
NON-USES OF THE ART. 


Anarthrous Pre-Verbal Predicate 
Nominatives (Involving Colwell’s 
Rule) 

The Art. with Multiple Substantives 
Connected by Kai (Granville Sharp 
Rule and Related Constructions) 
Conclusion 


Black 
(1998) 


Köstenberger, 
Merkle, & 
Plummer 
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accusative case 62—70 
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adverbial uses 63, 68—70, 115, 186 
apposition 67-68 
cognate 64-65, 351, 381 
direct object 63-65, 78, 80, 146, 184—85 
double 45, 65-66, 116, 149, 187, 468 
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predicate 165-66, 468-69, 472 
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adverbs 415-20 
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constative 115, 290—91 
consummative 292 
culminative 292-93 
dramatic 296-97, 316 
effective 292 
epistolary 144, 294-95 
futuristic 295—96 
global 290 
gnomic 47, 295—94 
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immediate past 296 
inceptive 291—92, 513 
inchoative 291 
ingressive 291 
iterative 314 
proleptic 295 
prophetic 295 
resultative 292 
apodosis 295, 312, 315, 442-43 
Apostolic Fathers 487 
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article 153-62 
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Apollonius's Corollary 162 
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different types 230—32 
discourse function 234-35 
imperatives 79 
imperfective 230—35 
participles 321—22 
perfective 230-35 
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atelic 237 
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bracketing 454—56 
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C 
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accusative 62—70 
dative 119—39 
eight-case system 51—52, 87, 121 
five-case system 51—52 
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nominative 52—61 
vocative 61—62 
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clause 440—42, 450 
conditional 441—42, 472 
dependent 441, 445, 468, 472, 474 
explanatory 468 
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computer software 495 
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conjunctions 411—14 
adversative 412 
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comparative 414 
concessive 414 
conditional 414 
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copulative 412, 468—69 
declarative 414 
disjunctive 412 
explanatory 413, 469 
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purpose 413 
result 413 
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apposition 43, 136, 144, 149 
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benefaction 124 
cause 134-35 
cognate 135—356, 224 
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destination 123 
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disadvantage 124—25, 356, 474 
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identification 127 
indirect object 65, 80, 123, 143-45, 149, 184-85 
instrumental 46, 130—34 
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locative 127-30 
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means 46, 115, 118, 130—31, 223, 317 
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opinion/decision 126 
opposition 124 
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possession 77, 126-27, 183, 283, 467 
predicate 136 
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reference/respect 77, 125-26, 129, 355-56, 410, 429-30, 468 
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rule 129 
space 127 
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etymological fallacy 479 
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deliberative 77, 272 
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imperatival 271, 273 
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request/entreaty 210 
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reason 367 
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temporal 365-67 
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deliberative 208 
potential 208 
prayer 207 
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attributive 116, 144-45, 149, 184-85, 224, 313-14, 316, 325, 351, 383, 470, 473 
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circumstantial 336 
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concession 114, 144, 333, 468 
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final/telic 334 
future 270, 334 
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imperatival 338—39, 432, 436, 470—71 
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instrumental 329 
manner 148, 329-30, 352, 355 
means/instrumental 146—48, 329-30, 351—52, 354 
modal 330 
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periphrastic 45, 47, 81, 83, 145, 184, 223, 341-44 
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passive voice 
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permissive 353 
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extensive 299 
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imperatives 239 
intensive 298—99 
iterative 302—3 
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present state 301 
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with a present force 301 
periphrastic 
future 343 
future perfect 213, 344 
imperfect 283, 343 
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pluperfect 304, 343—44 
present 342 
phrase 438-40 
adjectival 439 
adverbial 439 
noun 439 
prepositional 439 
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pluperfect 303-3 
consummative 304—5 
extensive 305 
intensive 304—5, 317 
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periphrastic 304 
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association 404, 406 
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benefaction 407 
cause 401—2, 404, 407 
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correspondence/conformity 404 
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inferential 401 
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manner 403, 405 
means 403 
opposition 404 
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reference/respect 403—5, 407, 430, 467 
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semantic domains of 407—10 
source 403, 405, 444 
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superintendence 404 
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conative 261 
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indefinite 395 
intensive 392 
interrogative 395 
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reflexive 194, 396 
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complex 445 
components 436-43 
compound 444 
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imperative 447 
interrogative 447 
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stative 445 
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concord 192 
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20 172 
21147 
24 362, 409 
25 136 


REVELATION 
1:1 42, 59, 96 
1:3 104, 327 
1:4 30, 57 
1:5 103 
1:8 260, 292 
1:12 328 
1:16 338 
1:18 325, 342 
1:19 362 
2:5 125, 280 
2:8 292 
2:9 57, 372 
2:10 104, 353 
2:13 58 
2:14 369, 373 


2:16 280 
2:20 365 
2:22 39 
2:26 61 

3:2 341 

3:3 280 
3:12 60, 70, 72 
3:17 298 
3:18 195 
3:19 280, 415 
3:20 301 
4:3 409 

4:4 409 

4:5 409 

4:7 339 

5:2 136 

5:5 293, 365 
5:7 301 

5:11 96, 409 
5:11-12 136 
5:12 132 
6:1 450, 464 
6:6 105 
7:10 136 
7:11 306, 409 
7:14 301 
7:15 99, 194 
8:3 54 

8:5 100, 301 
8:6 194 
8:13 136 
9:1 90 

9:6 273 
9:10 69 
9:11 94 
9:15 96 
10:2 339 
10:3 136 
10:6 399 
10:7 296 
10:11 570 
11:2 409 
11:9 22, 36, 58 
11:18 136 
12:1 410 
12:2 339 
12:7 359 
12:9 325 


12:10 297 

12:15 409 

13:2 124 

13:14 292 

14:2 135 

14:7 136 

14:9 136 

14:10 104 

14:18 155 

14:20 409 

15:3 57, 103 

15:8 362 

16:6 125 

16:10 341 

17:1 204 

17:5 339 

17:18 404 

18:12 95, 106, 174 
18:20 58 

18:21 132 

19:3 301 

19:7 194 

19:12 301, 339 
20:4 289, 291—92, 308 
20:7 192, 270 
20:10 525 

21:2 100, 124, 138 
21:4 416, 424 
21:9 204 

21:11 173-74 
21:12 339 

21:14 339 

21:19 339 

21:21 401 

21:25 99 

22:8 408 

22:17 418 

22:19 443 

22:20 263, 416, 421 


' While the author of a given chapter wrote a first serious draft, the other two co-authors carefully 
read each chapter and provided any needed feedback or other input needed to complete the final draft 
of the chapter. In rare cases, there may not have been complete consensus among the three authors on 
a given point, in which case the author of a given chapter bears final responsibility for the position 
taken. 

* In order to have an equal number of words in every chapter, a few words that occur 14 times were 
added. 

` Frequencies were determined in consultation with standard tools such as Warren C. Trenchard, 
The Complete Vocabulary Guide to the New Testament, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1998); 
Bruce M. Metzger's Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1998), John R. Kohlenberger, Edward W. Goodrick, and James A. Swanson, Greek-English 
Concordance to the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1997) and Andreas J. Kóstenberger 
and Raymond F. Bouchoc, The Book Study Concordance (Nashville: B&H Academic, 2003). 
Frequencies have been adjusted to reflect the NA” text. 

^ S. M. Baugh, however, does have a reader with a built-in, highly abbreviated “syntax sketch" (A 
First John Reader: Intermediate Greek Reading Notes and Grammar [Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R, 1999]). 

° Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 4th ed. (Nashville: 
Broadman, 1934), x. 

° Accessed Jan. 9, 2013. http://archives.sbts.edu/the-history-of-the-sbts/our-professors/a-t-robertson. 

” Archibald Thomas Robertson, “Preaching and Scholarship" (Louisville, KY: Baptist Book 
Concern, 1890), 9-10. 

° Ibid., 15-16. 

? A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (Nashville: Broadman, 1933), viii. 

? See the textual apparatus for Luke 3:23-31 in Nestle-Aland's 28th edition. If you have a UBS 
(red) GNT, this variant is not listed in the UBS apparatus because it is certainly not original. 

“ Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 1.7.1-15. 

? René Laurentin, The Truth of Christmas, Beyond the Myths: The Gospels of the Infancy of Christ, 
trans. Michael J. Wrenn and assoc. (Petersham, MA: St. Bede's Publications, 1986), 345. See also 
Andreas J. Kóstenberger and Alexander Stewart, The First Days of Jesus: The Story of the 
Incarnation (Wheaton: Crossway, 2015). 

? Eldon Jay Epp represents a more skeptical approach and shuns the term “original text.” He writes, 
*New Testament textual criticism, employing aspects of both science and art, studies the transmission 
of the New Testament text and the manuscripts that facilitate its transmission, with the unitary goal of 
establishing the earliest attainable text (which serves as a baseline) and, at the same time, of assessing 
the textual variants that emerge from the baseline text so as to hear the narratives of early Christian 
thought and life that inhere in the array of meaningful variants” (“Traditional ‘Canons’ of New 
Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, Validity, and Viability—or Lack Thereof," in The Textual 
History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research, Text Critical 
Studies 8, ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes [Atlanta: SBL, 2011], 127). 

14 See Bruce M. Metzger, Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, rev. ed. (Princeton, NJ: 
n.p., 1969; repr. 1983), 73. 

1° How far back one can speak of a common Proto-European language is a matter of scholarly 
conjecture, though possibly it is helpful to think of the PIE period as extending roughly 3000-1500 
BC. 

^ In attempting to explain the irregular form of a NT Greek word, scholarly resources occasionally 
appeal to the “ancestor” form (sometimes the hypothetical PIE form) of the word that was still 
causing orthographic challenges in the Koine period hundreds of years later. A helpful resource for 


such morphological explorations is William D. Mounce, The Morphology of Biblical Greek (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1994). 

" According to journalist Margalit Fox, Alice E. Kober, a Classics professor at Brooklyn College, 
has never received proper recognition for her ground-breaking work that contributed to the 
deciphering of Linear B (Margalit Fox, The Riddle of the Labyrinth: The Quest to Crack an Ancient 
Code [New York: Ecco, 2013]). 

? A. T. Robertson and W. Hersey Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933), 8-10. 

? The term *Classical Greek" is sometimes applied narrowly to the Attic-Ionic dialect contained in 
well-known Greek literature of the 4th and 5th centuries BC. 

? See the next section on *Byzantine Greek." 

^ As Wallace rightly notes (17). Wallace also seeks to clarify the nuances of various terms that are 
applied to Koine Greek. 

> Smyth, 8 (83). Smyth notes that digamma was written in the Boeotian dialect as late as 200 BC. 
Digamma and koppa continued to be used in writing numerals. 

* Though the elative use of the superlative is attested in the Classical period (Smyth, 282 [81085]), 
it appears more commonly in the Koine period. 

^ LSJ, 1025-26. Though looked to as a lexicon primarily for classical Greek, LSJ is intended to 
encompass the Koine. 

^ David Alan Black notes the semantic shift of the verb AaAéw in the Koine period (Linguistics for 
Students of New Testament Greek: A Survey of Basic Concepts and Applications, 2nd ed. [Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1995], 157). 

^? [bid., 154. 

? If a student wishes to learn modern Greek pronunciation, however, resources such as Rosetta 
Stone software or the Mango Language-learning website (www.mangolanguages.com) have made the 
task easier. Also, for audio resources developed with commitments to various approaches to 
pronunciation, see the link to “Greek New Testament Audio List and Reviews" at 
www.letsreadgreek.com. Another helpful resource is BibleMesh, which can be accessed at 
http://biblemesh.com/course-catalog/biblical-languages. 

2° Some scholars have suggested that this “letter from Laodicea” may be Paul's canonical letter to 
the Ephesians, as the words év ’Ep&0@ (“in Ephesus," Eph 1:1) are lacking in significant ancient 
manuscripts. 

2 Certainly, however, Christians distinguished canonical from non-canonical writings prior to this 
date, as is evidenced within both the NT (e.g., 2 Thess 2:2; 3:17) and the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 

? For example, Jerome, Augustine, and Origen (see Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The 
Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration, 4th ed. [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2005], 200). 

*' The Complutensian Polyglot, a printed GNT produced under the direction of Cardinal Ximenes, 
was apparently completed in 1514 but not formally published until after Erasmus's text. 

? See Edwin M. Yamauchi, *Erasmus' Contributions to New Testament Scholarship," Fides et 
Historia 19.3 (1987): 10-11. Yamauchi writes, “Although Erasmus claimed that he used ‘the oldest 
and most correct copies of the New Testament,’ the press of the publisher's deadline forced him to 
rely on but seven rather late and inferior manuscripts available at Basle" (10). 

? Daniel Wallace, director of the Center for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts (CSNTM), 
regularly reports the discovery of new and significant ancient manuscripts at www.csntm.org. 

? Scholars also speak of the “Majority text," which means the reading found in the majority of 
extant NT manuscripts. As the majority of extant NT manuscripts are Byzantine, there is an overlap 


in the terms. Most Byzantine text readings are considered, by pure mathematical reckoning, as “the 
Majority text." Of course, because nearly all NT text traditions overlap at roughly 9096, any NT text 
will be representative of “the Majority text" at most points. 

? See Eldon Jay Epp's critique of these traditional text-critical principles in “Traditional *Canons' 
of New Testament Textual Criticism," 79—127. 

? For an irenic and cogent refutation of the King James Only position, see James R. White, The 
King James Only Controversy: Can You Trust the Modern Translations?, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: 
Bethany House, 2009). 

> For a recent essay defending the reliability of the GNT, see Daniel B. Wallace, “Has the New 
Testament Text Been Hopelessly Corrupted?," in In Defense of the Bible: A Comprehensive 
Apologetic for the Authority of Scripture, ed. Steven B. Cowan and Terry L. Wilder (Nashville: B&H, 
2013), 139-63. 

? Maurice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, eds., The New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Byzantine Textform (Southborough, MA: Chilton Book Publishing, 2005). 

> Ibid., 533-86. 

“ This is not to say that all who favor the Byzantine tradition are also KJV-only advocates. 

“ For an online resource that labels virtually all ancient manuscripts according to their text families, 
see www.laparola.net/greco/manoscritti.php. 

^ Some scholars contest the legitimacy of the Caesarean text family. David Alan Black writes, 
“Scholars occasionally refer to a fourth text type—the Caesarean. Found only in the Gospels, this 
group of manuscripts is often found in company with the Alexandrian or Western text types. Today, 
however, there is little consensus as to the existence of this group of witnesses. It appears to be the 
most mixed of any of the groups that can be classified as a text type" (New Testament Textual 
Criticism: A Concise Guide [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994], 34). 

^ «Recent Trends in Textual Criticism of the New Testament: A New Millennium, a New 
Beginning?" Bulletin de l'Académie Belge pour l’Etude des Langues Anciennes et Orientales 1 
(2012): 128-29. 

^ Tbid., 130. In his review article of the Editio Critica Maior, Peter M. Head writes, “The 
Coherence-Based Genealogical Method is difficult to summarise briefly, and I will not attempt a 
complete exposition and evaluation here. As a method it attempts, utilizing the complete 
transcriptions of manuscript witnesses and the power of computer analysis, to deal with the large 
number of witnesses to the NT text, the problem that these witnesses are related in complex ways 
involving contamination, and the coincidental emergence of identical readings (specifically for the 
Catholic Epistles the ECM used 164 witnesses and found 3,046 places of textual variation). The 
CBGM uses textual agreement between transcriptions of manuscripts as a whole to identify specific 
genealogical relationships (or coherencies) between the texts represented in these manuscripts and 
the assumed initial text. Beginning with the relatively certain parts of the initial text, using computer 
analysis, the “textual flow’ at each variant unit can be mapped and preliminary genealogical 
relationships can be developed" (“Editio Critica Maior: An Introduction and Assessment," TynBul 61 
[2010]: 143-44). 

^ See the helpful tool by David Trobisch, A User's Guide to the Nestle-Aland 28 Greek New 
Testament, Text-Critical Studies 9 (Atlanta: SBL, 2013), including the discussion on pp. 22-24. 

^ See Arthur G. Patzia, The Making of the New Testament: Origin, Collection, Text & Canon 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1995), 138. 

” The material below is from Robert L. Plummer, 40 Questions About Interpreting the Bible (Grand 
Rapids: Kregel, 2010), originally derived from Patzia, Making of the New Testament, 138—46. 

“ This variant is also possibly an “error of sight" (i.e., the scribe's eyes jumped to the parallel 
expression in John 13:36). I (Rob) am indebted to Elijah Hixson for pointing out this variant, as well 


as some other variants mentioned in this section. 

® Metzger and Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament, 259. 

? Tbid., 262. 

>! Ibid., 264. 

> [bid., 265. 

? [n this text, as in a few other places (e.g., John 4:6), Scripture seems to speak of Jesus from the 
perspective of his human nature, not intending to deny the omniscience or omnipotence of his divine 
nature. Others have explained this passage by claiming that prior to his exaltation, Jesus emptied 
himself of certain divine prerogatives (i.e., the Kenotic theory). 

* J, K Elliott, “Recent Trends," 118. Available online at 
http://evangelicaltextualcriticism.blogspot.com/2012/03/keith-elliott-on-recent-trends.html. The 
SBLGNT does provide a minimal apparatus, listing the readings of Bible translations and other 
critical editions. 

> The IGNTP continues the Critical Greek Testament Project, begun in 1926. 

°° Information in this paragraph was obtained from the Preface and Introduction to the Editio 
Critica Maior. 

> Accessed June 25, 2013. http://themarginaliareview.com/archives/584. Williams notes that the 
NA? text outside of the Catholic Epistles is the same as the NA", except for minor changes such as 
capitalization or formatting. The textual apparatus of the NA”, however, includes additional and 
corrected information throughout the entire GNT. 

> Specifically, the chosen textus receptus was “published by Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1873, a 
reprint of an edition published in 1828 that ultimately is based on the third edition of Stephanus 
published in 1550" (Eckhard J. Schnabel, *Textual Criticism: Recent Developments," in The Face of 
New Testament Studies: A Survey of Recent Research, ed. Scot McKnight and Grant R. Osborne 
[Grand Rapids: Baker; Leicester: Apollos, 2004], 64). 

> Two volumes on John have appeared, one with evidence from the papyri (1995) and the other 
with attestation from the majuscules (2007). 

° Daniel B. Wallace, “Challenges in New Testament Textual Criticism for the Twenty-First 
Century," JETS 52 (2009): 97. According to budding text critic Elijah Hixson, of the 304 extant 
manuscripts of Revelation, Hoskier only collated 228 (all he had access to at the time). Recently, 
Tommy Wasserman has collated virtually all known continuous-text manuscripts of Jude (The Epistle 
of Jude: Its Text and Transmission, Coniectanea Biblica: New Testament Series 43 [Stockholm: 
Almgvist & Wiksell, 2006]). Matt Solomon, a recent Ph.D. graduate of New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, accomplished the same feat for the book of Philemon (private conversation 
with Elijah Hixson, January 8, 2015). 

°! E.g., Bart D. Ehrman’s Misquoting Jesus: The Story Behind Who Changed the Bible and Why 
(New York: HarperCollins, 2005). For a rebuttal of Ehrman's claims, see Andreas Kóstenberger, 
Darrell Bock, and Josh Chatraw, Truth Matters (Nashville: B&H, 2014); and the more detailed 
version by the same authors, Truth in a Culture of Doubt (Nashville: B&H, 2014). 

° Moisés Silva, “Response,” in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism, ed. David Alan Black 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 149. For a similar view of recent fads, see Wallace, *Challenges in 
New Testament Textual Criticism," 79—100. 

° D. A. Carson notes, “Almost all text critics will acknowledge that 96, even 97 percent, of the 
Greek New Testament is morally certain. It's just not in dispute" (*Who Is This Jesus? Is He Risen?" 
a documentary film hosted by D. James Kennedy and Jerry Newcombe [Fort Lauderdale, FL: Coral 
Ridge Ministries, 2000]). 

The Story of the Bible, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1967), 113. 

° The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 


** See Robertson, 781, 793. 

° So BDE, 90 (8163); Robert H. Stein, Mark, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 41. Wallace 
labels Inood XpiotoóO a “plenary genitive," indicating that this is probably both an objective and 
subjective genitive (121). 

® To see the correction added over the original scribe's writing (X*) in Codex Sinaiticus, go to 
www.codexsinaiticus.org. 

° Metzger comments, “The absence of vioö 0£00 X* Q 28° al may be due to an oversight in 
copying, occasioned by the similarity of the endings of the nomina sacra. On the other hand, 
however, there was always a temptation (to which copyists often succumbed) to expand titles and 
quasi-titles of books. Since the combination of B D W al in support of viod 0200 is extremely strong, 
it was not thought advisable to omit the words altogether, yet because of the antiquity of the shorter 
reading and the possibility of scribal expansion, it was decided to enclose the words within square 
brackets” (Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. [New 
York: UBS, 1994], 62). 

? Tbid., 62. 

7 So Robertson, 621; Moulton & Turner, 4:16. 

” See Stein, Mark, 52-53. 

7? Wallace, 647-48. 

^ See Moulton & Turner, 4:16. 

” BDF, 110-11 (8205); Moule, 68; Robertson, 525, 592-93. 

“° Robert H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1993), 49. 

7 See first numbered definition of &yanıntög in BDAG, 7. 

7? Wallace notes, “Almost every instance of an adverbial reiácov in the present tense in the NT 
that follows the controlling verb suggests purpose" and includes Mark 1:13 (636 n. 60). 

? Cf. 1:18, a likely inclusio, where the evangelist asserts that Jesus is *at the Father's side." 

° See also the important textual variant 0£óc in John 1:18 (see Andreas J. Köstenberger, John, 
BECNT [Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004], 50). 

°! For a discussion of the question of Jesus's deity in the context of Jewish monotheism, see 
Andreas J. Kóstenberger and Scott R. Swain, Father, Son and Spirit: The Trinity and John's Gospel, 
NSBT 24 (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2007), chap. 1. 

° For a more detailed discussion, see Kóstenberger, John, 28-29. 

° Wallace, 266-69. See also the exegetical insight by Wallace in William D. Mounce, Basics of 
Biblical Greek: Grammar (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1993), 28-29. 

* Brooks & Winbery, 2. 

° The frequency of cases in the NT is as follows: Nominative 30.4%; Genitive 24.6%; Dative 
15.3%; Accusative 28.9%; and Vocative .8%. Hence the present chapter treats 60% of all case uses in 
the NT. 

°° Young, 9. 

3 Robertson, 447. See Wallace who comments, “[T]he basic difference between the two is a 
question of definition. The eight-case system defines case in terms of function, while the five-case 
system defines case in terms of form" (32). Wallace also notes that most today use the five-case 
system; those who used the eight-case system in the past (in part owing to the history of the 
language), include Robertson, Dana & Mantey, and Brooks & Winbery. 

° However, while the five-case system is based strictly on form, one cannot equally say that the 
eight-case system is based strictly on function, for if that were true, as Wallace points out, “then there 
should be over one hundred cases in Greek" (34). Therefore, it is more accurate to say that while the 


five-case system is strictly a matter of form, the eight-case system is a matter of both form and 
function. 

° See Robertson, 448 for the example. 

? Porter, Idioms, 83; Brooks & Winbery, 3. 

>! Robertson, 456. 

? Wallace, 37; Robertson, 456. 

? Dana & Mantey, 68-69; Wallace, 38. 

? Wallace, 37. 

° Black, 46. 

? Dana & Mantey, 68—69. For this reason, Dana and Mantey include the use of the subject under 
the rubric of the nominative of apposition (69). 

? Among the major grammars, Wallace alone makes the distinction between grammatically 
dependent and independent uses of the nominative (49). 

?? Porter, Idioms, 84. 

? Wallace, 38. 

10 See Wallace, 40-42 for a discussion of the two categories. 

1! See Robertson, 457; cf. BDF, 80 (8145). See the following category. 

12 Robertson (457) adds Kadeioßaı (e.g., Luke 2:21; 19:2; Jas 2:23). Brooks & Winbery disagree 
and treat xoAeio8o under appellation (4-5). Note also that at times in the GNT the predicate 
nominative is substituted by the preposition eic plus an accusative noun. There is some discussion as 
to whether this construction reflects Semitic influence (see the discussion in Robertson, 458). The 
construction is found in places where a given NT writer cites the OT (LXX), as in Mark 10:8: *and 
the two will become one flesh" (kai oovtai oi 600 eig O&pKa plav = Gen 2:24 LXX). 

1 Wallace, 42-45; see Young, 64-66 for an additional helpful discussion on determining the 
subject and predicate nominate. 

14 But note that D. A. Carson contends that the sentence should rather be rendered, “the Messiah, 
the Son of God, is Jesus." See “The Purpose of the Fourth Gospel: John 20:30-31 Reconsidered,” 
JBL 108 (1987): 639—51; idem, “Syntactical and Text-Critical Observations on John 20:30-31: One 
More Round on the Purpose of the Fourth Gospel," JBL 124 (2005): 693-714. 

1 Apposition is found in other cases as well, but here we are treating only the nominative. 

10° Wallace, 48. 

17 Young, 12, identifies approximately 60 such uses. 

18 Wallace, 56; see the introduction above. Robertson, 461, followed by Dana and Mantey, 72, 
denies that this is a legitimate category. 

1 BDF, 81 (8147). Similarly, Moule notes, “Although the true Vocative is found . . . it is being 
supplanted by the Nominative," citing Luke 8:54; Mark 5:41; Luke 18:11; and Heb 1:8 (Idiom Book, 
31—32). Zerwick notes that the fact that the nominative and vocative are sometimes identical in form 
accounts for the tendency to eliminate the distinction (Biblical Greek, 11). 

1: For more examples of the nominative of address, see Matt 16:17; Mark 5:8; 9:19; Luke 9:41; 
24:25; John 17:25; 19:3; Acts 13:10; 18:14; 27:21; Rom 1:13; Gal 3:1; Eph 5:22; 6:1; Rev 15:3. See 
also Robertson, 461; BDF, 81-82 (8147). 

11 Wallace, 61. 

1? BDF, 79 (8143). 

'? Dana & Mantey, 69. 

14 Wallace groups this use of the nominative under the rubric *Nominatives in Place of Oblique 
Cases" and notes that such uses are rare, occurring mostly in Revelation (61). 

1 Young, 13. 

16 Wallace, 49. 


"? See Young, 14; Brooks & Winbery, 5-6. 

"8 So Robertson, 459; Black, 47. 

1 Wallace, 49, with reference to Funk (the entire phrase is italicized in Wallace). Young treats 
exclamations, “cleft constructions" (i.e., hanging nominatives), and proverbial sayings under the 
category “Nominative Absolute” (14-15). Similarly, Brooks & Winbery, 6-7. 

120 For other NT salutations, see Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Gal 1:3; Eph 1:2; Phil 1:2; Col 1:2; 
1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; Titus 1:4; Phlm 3. 

12! Robertson, 459. 

122 Wallace, 51 (emphasis original). Very similarly, Zerwick begins his treatment of the nominative 
with the pendent nominative (Biblical Greek, 9 [814]). 

1 For more examples of the hanging nominative, see Matt 12:36; John 1:12; 7:38; Rev 2:26; 3:21. 
124 See, e.g., Wallace, 52; Young, 15; and Porter, Idioms, 85-86. See Steven E. Runge, Discourse 
Grammar of the New Testament: A Practical Introduction for Teaching and Exegesis (Peabody, MA: 

Hendrickson, 2010), 287, and his entire chapter 14 on Left-Dislocations. 

7? Runge, Discourse Grammar, 290, with reference to Knud Lambrecht, Information Structure and 
Sentence Form: Topic, Focus, and the Mental Representations of Discourse Referents, CSL 71 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 176. 

1 See the helpful summary in Runge, Discourse Grammar, 312. 

77 Robertson, 461; Dana & Mantey, 72. 

7? Wallace, 66-67; Brooks & Winberry, 64; William D. Mounce, The Morphology of Biblical Greek 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1994), 167; Runge, Discourse Grammar, 117—22, 349—55. 

1» [n 17 instances in the NT, the inflectional particle & is used in conjunction with the vocative 
(Matt 15:28; 17:17 // Mark 9:19 // Luke 9:41; 24:25; Acts 1:1; 13:10; 18:14; 27:21; Rom 2:1, 3; 9:20; 
11:33; Gal 3:1; 1 Tim 6:11, 20; Jas 2:20), though it is debated whether or not this indicates special 
emphasis or emotion. It seems best to infer or confirm any such emphatic or emotional content from 
the context. In addition, the vocative occurs occasionally in apposition to another vocative (Matt 
15:22; Luke 4:34; 17:13). Some grammars classify the use of the vocative singularly as direct 
address. For example, Dana and Mantey comment, “The vocative has but a single use, and that is as 
the case of direct address" (71). Similarly, Black states, “The vocative is simply used for direct 
address" (Still Greek, 47). Wallace distinguishes between simple and emphatic (or emotional) 
address, also making reference to a *vocative of exclamation" (though he acknowledges that it is 
only rarely used and all its instances are disputed; 68-70). However, it is best to limit oneself to 
observable grammatical categories and to leave interpretive issues to contextual exegesis. 

13 Occasionally, the noun is modified by an adjective in the vocative, whether with or without @ 
(Mark 9:19 [Ó yeveà &motoc]; John 17:25 [r&tep öikaue]; Phil 4:3 [obZuye yvrjou]; Jas 2:20 [Ó 
ävðpone kevé]). 

131 Robertson, 468. 

'” Dana & Mantey, 91, citing William Webster, Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament 
(London: Rivingtons, 1864), 63. 

13 Tbid., 91-92. 

134 Tbid., 91. 

“ The term “adverbial accusative” is common among modern Greek grammars, going back at least 
as far as Robertson in 1919. The term “substantival accusative," however, is a category unique to 
Wallace, and it appears he is the first major grammarian to organize the uses of the accusative in 
these two groups (179). 

1% Thid. 

17 See BDF, 82 (8148); Robertson, 471-77. As Robertson observes, however, transitive verbs do 
not always take the accusative, and some verbs can function as either transitive or intransitive. It is 


also important to remember that verbs may be transitive in Greek but intransitive in English or vice 
versa. 

“8 BDF, 84-85 (8153). 

1 So Dana & Mantey, 94, and most grammars. 

1 Wallace, 181. He goes on to say, “[T]he person is the object affected, while the thing is the object 
effected" (ibid.). He also observes that whereas the normal expectation would be for a verb to take a 
dative of person as the indirect object and an accusative of thing as the direct object, some verbs take 
two accusatives instead (ibid.). 

14! This is because the infinitive is not a finite verb. For a detailed discussion, see James L. Boyer, 
“The Classification of Infinitives: A Statistical Study," GTJ 6 (1985): 18-20; Robertson, 1082-85. 

12 See Robertson, 490. Some view this use of the accusative as an accusative of respect or general 
reference (e.g., Young, 18; see further the discussion below). 

1° Wallace, 198-99. 

1⁄4 Ibid., 199. 

1 Dana & Mantey, 93. 

14 Brooks & Winbery, 52. 

'7 Other, less frequent, categories include: (1) the accusative used in oaths (Mark 5:7; Acts 19:13; 
Jas 5:12); (2) the accusative absolute (Acts 26:3; 1 Cor 16:6; Eph 1:17-18); (3) the predicate 
accusative (Luke 4:41; John 2:9; Acts 9:11); and (4) the accusative with passive verbs (Mark 1:6; 

1 Cor 12:13; Heb 6:9). In addition, certain prepositions take the accusative, such as eig (“into”), 51a 
(“on account of”), kata (“according to"), peta (“after”), mapa (“alongside of"), poç (“to, towards, 
with"), and nó (“under”). See Murray J. Harris, Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New 
Testament: An Essential Reference Resource for Exegesis (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012). 

“® Brooks & Winbery, 52; BDF 88 (8161). 

1 Brooks & Winbery, 55; Young, 19. 

1 Brooks & Winbery, 55. 

11 Wallace, 203. 

192 See Brooks & Winbery who supply the following examples: (1) without preposition: Mark 
14:72; 1 Cor 9:25; Eph 4:15; Heb 2:17; 5:12; 1 Pet 1:12; (2) with preposition: eig — Rom 15:2; 16:19; 
Kata — Rom 4:4; 1 Cor 15:3; nepi — Luke 10:40; Phil 2:23; npóc — Luke 12:41; 2 Cor 5:10 (56-57). 

7? The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the ESV. 

14 D. A. Carson argues, “It is true that angels are sent to minster to those who will inherit salvation 
(Heb 1:14). But nowhere in Scripture or Jewish tradition of the NT period is there any suggestion that 
there is one angel for one person. . .. The most likely explanation is the one Warfield (Selected 
Shorter Writings, 1:253—66) defends. The 'angels' of the ‘little ones’ are their spirits after death, and 
they always see the heavenly Father's face. Do not despise these little ones, Jesus says, for their 
destiny is the unshielded glory of the Father's presence" (“Matthew,” in Matthew-Mark, EBC 9, rev. 
ed. [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2010], 454). The most natural reading of the text, however, seems to 
favor some type of angelic guardians in heaven. 

7? Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (New York: 
UBS, 1994), 36. 

18 BDAG, 365, definition 6c; see also Jas 5:1. 

77 BDAG, 325, definition 1.b.6. 

18 Metzger notes, “It is possible that the words eic o are an early interpolation into the original 
text, perhaps derived by copyists from the use of eig &yé in ver. 21. On the other hand, it is also 
possible to regard their omission as either deliberate (in order to render the passage applicable to sin 
in general) or accidental (for in later Greek the pronunciation of n, n, and gt was similar)" (Textual 
Commentary, 36). 


7? You can go to www.codexsinaiticus.org to view the ancient codex for yourself. 

1 A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament, vol. 1 (Nashville: B&H, 1930; reprint), 
148. 

181 See Benjamin L. Merkle, “The Meaning of 'ExxAnoía in Matthew 16:18 and 18:17,” BSac 167 
(2010): 281—91. 

12 Fanning states that there are only six such constructions in the NT, including the present usage 
(Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 322-23): Matt 16:19 (twice); 18:18 (twice); Luke 12:52—53a; Heb 2:13. 

'€ For a discussion of this construction with reference to Matt 16:19, 18:18, and John 20:23, see 
Carson, “Matthew,” 421—26. Carson's discussion supports the HCSB rendering (“is already bound"). 
If Carson and the HCSB are correct, the meaning of the text is that as the church faithfully announces 
God's salvation and warns those who reject God's grace, the church's temporal pronouncements 
reflect God's prior divine decree. 

164 See Craig L. Blomberg, Matthew, NAC (Nashville: Broadman, 1992), 280. 

1 An example is “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear," written by the Unitarian minister Edmund 
Sears. 

166 Cf. Isa 9:6. See also John 14:27: “Peace I leave with you. My peace I give to you. I do not give 
to you as the world gives." 

167° Cf. Mic 5:2, cited in Matt 2:6. 

18 ESV: “on earth peace among those with whom he is pleased"; HCSB: “and peace on earth to 
people He favors" (footnote: Or earth to men of good will). 

1 See Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (New York: 
UBS, 1994), 111. 

'? See ibid. 

171 Interestingly, the Dead Sea Scrolls attest to the fact that this was a common Semitic phrase. 
Metzger mentions 1QH 4.32-33; 11.9 (“the sons of his [God's] good pleasure”); and 8.6 (“the elect 
of his [God's] good pleasure") (Textual Commentary, 111). See also Darrell L. Bock, Luke 1:1—9:50, 
BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994), 220. 

172 Note that while the noun evdoxia is rare in the biblical Gospels (elsewhere only in Matt 11:26 // 
Luke 10:21), the verb £060«éo is found in the Synoptic accounts of Jesus's baptism (Matt 3:17 // 
Mark 1:11 // Luke 3:22) and Transfiguration (Matt 17:5). Luke 12:32 also includes reference to 
Jesus's saying that it was the Father's *good pleasure" to give his followers the kingdom. 

1 Bock, Luke 1:1—9:50, 221. See also his discussion of the contemporary implications of this 
passage on pp. 400—401; and the exegetical insight by Verlyn Verbrugge in William D. Mounce, 
Basics of Biblical Greek: Grammar (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1993), 45. For a study of the NT 
birth narratives as well as the Johannine prologue, see Andreas Kóstenberger and Alexander Stewart, 
The First Days of Jesus: The Story of the Incarnation (Wheaton: Crossway, 2015). 

14 Young, 23. Wallace speaks of “qualification (or limitation as to kind) and (occasionally) 
separation" (77). Black calls the genitive “the describing case" (Still Greek, 48); Robertson speaks of 
the “specifying” case (493). Porter maintains that “the essential semantic feature of the genitive case 
is restriction" (Idioms, 83); Brooks & Winbery, 92. Similarly, Dana and Mantey describe the basic 
function of the genitive as being “to set more definitely the limits of an idea as to its class or kind” 
(72). Grammars using the 8-case system subsume instances where the genitive conveys the notion of 
separation under the “ablative case" (e.g., Brooks & Winbery, 21-31). 

'? See, e.g., Brooks & Winbery: “the genitive functions very much like an adjective" (8). Black 
says the genitive “is basically adjectival in function" but “is more emphatic than the adjective" (Still 
Greek, 48). Similarly, Dana and Mantey state that it is *more emphatic than that of the adjective" 
(73). 


17 See Wallace, who speaks of the “elasticity” of the genitive which includes antithetical 
possibilities (74—75). 

17 Robertson cites Acts 14:1 as an example of emphasis: “a great number of both Jews and Greeks 
believed" (moteðoa Tovóaítov te kai 'EXArvov 1020 rA f(89oc) and Phil 2:25 as an example of 
contrast: *my brother, co-worker, and fellow soldier, as well as your messenger and minister to my 
need" (1óv àógAqóv Kai cuvepyóv kai OVOTPATLOTHV LOL, ópóv 68 ATLOOTOAOV kai AELTOUPYOV TÅG 
Xpelag pov) (502). 

12 BDF, 93 (8168). 

1 Cf. Zerwick, 18 (847). Robertson uses the example of 1 Thess 1:3, where 21 of the 27 words are 
genitives, and 3 of the words that are not genitives are Kat (503). 

18 See especially Young, 38-41, who labels these as “genitives functioning as noun phrases.” 

181 See the Genitive Case Categories chart in Appendix 2. 

12 Wallace, 79. Similarly, Dana & Mantey, 75. 

'® So rightly Young, 23. 

184 For more examples of the genitive of description, see Matt 13:18; 24:37; Rom 6:6; Eph 2:2; Col 
1:22; 1 Thess 5:5; 11:14; Rev 9:1. 

18 See Zerwick, 14; and BDF, 91 respectively. 

1% Young, 24; Wallace, 86. 

17 Wallace, 87. 

18 For more examples of the attributive genitive, see Luke 18:6; Rom 6:6; 8:21; 11:8; Gal 6:1; Heb 
7:2. Wallace distinguishes the attributive genitive from the attributed genitive (citing Rom 6:4; Phil 
1:22; 3:8; 1 Pet 1:7 as examples of the latter; 89-90; see also Rom 1:25; Eph 1:17—18; Jas 3:9). The 
two types of use are identical in structure, but in the case of the attributed adjective, “the head noun, 
rather than the genitive [itself], is functioning (in sense) as an attributive adjective" (ibid., 89; 
sometimes called a “reverse adjectival genitive"). For example, in Rom 6:4 kotvótru Cais means 
“newness of life" (attributed) and not “living newness" (attributive). 

1 Young, 25; Wallace, 82. 

1 Dana & Mantey, 76-77. 

1! Robertson, 502. 

12 For more examples of the genitive of relationship, see Mark 3:17; 5:35; Luke 6:16; 24:10; John 
6:71; 19:25; 21:25; Acts 1:13; 13:22; Gal 5:24. 

1 Brooks & Winbery, 23. 

1% We owe this example to Brooks & Winbery (23). 

195 Wallace labels this a genitive of production (104-6). He acknowledges the similarity of the 
former with the genitive of source but contends that the genitive of production/producer indicates 
more active involvement on the part of the term in the genitive (compare “angel from heaven," where 
heaven is simply the angel’s point of origin or departure, and “peace of God" which implies a more 
active role on the part of God in bringing about this peace; ibid., 105). Possible instances of the 
genitive of production/producer are Rom 4:11; Gal 5:22; Eph 4:3; and 1 Thess 1:3. Possible instances 
of the genitive of product are Rom 15:13, 33; and 16:20 (see also Rom 15:5; 1 Cor 14:33; 2 Cor 
13:11; Phil 4:9; and Heb 1:9). 

1% For more examples of the genitive of source, see Rom 15:18, 22; 2 Cor 11:26; and Rev 9:11. 

17 Wallace, 91. 

18 Young, 27. 

1 For more examples of the genitive of content, see Matt 24:14; Mark 14:13; Rom 11:33; Col 2:3, 
9; Rev 18:12. Young distinguishes between spatial and communicative content (27). 

^? Wallace makes a good case for calling this category *wholative" (84, n. 34), but we use 
“partitive” here because it reflects standard usage. 


?' For more examples of the partitive genitive, see Matt 6:29; 15:24; 21:11; Mark 2:16; 6:23; Luke 
1:26; 4:29; 8:44; 11:18; 16:24; 18:11; 19:8; John 2:1; Acts 7:52; Rom 11:17; 15:26; 16:5; 1 Tim 1:20; 
1 Pet 5:9; Jude 13; Rev 5:11. 

^? Both Young and Wallace place subjective and objective genitives into a separate category. Young 
calls these “Genitives Functioning in Deep Structure Event Clauses," because the head noun and 
genitive can be thought of as reflecting an underlying clause made up of a subject and verb (29). 
While Young's discussion is useful, Wallace's nomenclature, “Verbal Genitive," is more helpful. He 
notes that the primary advantage of this is due to the importance of these genitives, as well as the 
challenge of properly understanding them (112). 

^? In addition, some grammars also discuss the plenary genitive, in which the genitive appears to be 
both subjective and objective (e.g., Wallace, 119; cf. Zerwick 12-14, [8836-39]; examples cited 
include Mark 1:1, 14; John 5:42; Rom 1:1; 5:5; 15:16; 2 Cor 5:14; 1 Thess 2:2, 8-9; 2 Thess 3:5; Rev 
1:1). 

?* E.g., Rom 3:22; Gal 2:16; 3:22; Phil 3:9. See the excellent survey in Matthew C. Easter, “The 
Pistis Christou Debate: Main Arguments and Responses in Summary,” Currents in Biblical Research 
9 (2010): 33-47. See also the essays in M. F. Bird and P. M. Sprinkle, eds., The Faith of Jesus Christ: 
Exegetical, Biblical, and Theological Studies (Milton Keynes, UK: Paternoster, 2009). While 
traditionally the objective genitive (also called the *anthropological reading"; defended, e.g., by 
Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans, BECNT [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998], 182) was largely favored, the 
subjective genitive (also called *the Christological reading"; e.g., Richard Hays, The Faith of Jesus 
Christ: The Narrative Substructure of Galatians 3:1—4 [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002]) has recently 
gained currency. 

^? Conversely, there are times when a NT writer speaks of believers’ love for God (e.g., 1 John 2:5; 
5:3). 

2% See below for objective genitive. 

27 Robertson, 500. 

^? Young, 34. 

^? Wallace, 123. 

?? For more examples of the genitive of time, see Matt 14:25; 25:6; 28:13; Mark 5:5; 6:48; Luke 
2:8; 18:7; John 3:2; 11:9; 19:39; Acts 9:25; 1 Thess 2:9; 3:10; 1 Tim 5:5; Rev 7:15; 21:25. 

?! For more examples of the genitive of place, see Luke 5:19; 16:24; 1 Cor 4:5; 1 Pet 1:1; 3:4. 

?? This category is also labeled the “ablatival genitive" (so Wallace) or “genitive of disassociation” 
(so Young). 

25 Wallace, 108. 

* In examples where amo is used as a verbal prefix, the genitive as still dependent on the 
preposition. 

2 Note that this example is disputed. Some take this as a partitive genitive, “some from the faith 
will depart." 

*!° For more examples of the genitive of separation, see Matt 10:14; Luke 2:37; Acts 15:29; 27:43; 
Rom 1:4; 10:12; 1 Cor 9:21; 15:41; Gal 5:7; Eph 2:12; Heb 13:7; 1 Pet 3:21; 4:1; 2 Pet 1:14; Rev 8:5; 
21:2. 

* For more examples of the genitive of means, see Acts 1:18; Rom 4:11; Phil 2:8. 

^? For more examples of the genitive of agency, see John 6:45; 18:16; Rom 1:6-7; 8:33; 1 Cor 2:13. 

* Alternatively, the particle “than” (ñ) is used: “He rejoices over that sheep more than over the 99 
that did not go astray” (xaipeı Em’ abtà HÄAAOV f] Eri toic &vevrikovta &vv£a toic ur] TTETTAOVNHEVOLG; 
Matt 18:13). 

^? For more examples of the genitive of comparison, see Matt 5:37; 6:25; 10:31; 11:11; 12:33; Mark 
1:7; John 13:16; 14:28; 20:4; 1 Cor 1:25; Heb 7:26; 1 Pet 1:7. 


?! Smyth, 318; Brooks & Winbery, 11-12. 

^? For more examples of the genitive of price, see Matt 16:26; 20:2; 26:9; Mark 6:37; 14:5; Luke 
12:6; John 12:5; Acts 5:8; 22:28; 1 Cor 7:23; Heb 12:16; Jude 11. 

^? Other genitive uses not referenced above include: (1) the genitive of advantage (indicating the 
person or thing on behalf of whom or which something is done, similar to the dative of advantage, 
translated with “for”; e.g., Acts 4:9; Col 4:3; Brooks & Winbery, 18); (2) the genitive of destination, 
direction, or purpose (translated with “for”; e.g., Matt 10:5; John 5:29; Rom 8:36; Gal 2:7; Col 1:24; 
4:3; Wallace, 100—101; cf. BDF, 92 [$166]; Young, 37); (3) the genitive of reason (e.g., Phlm 1, 13; 
Jas 1:17; Young, 37); and (4) the genitive of subordination (indicating that which is subordinated to 
the dominion of a head noun, translated with *over"; e.g., Matt 9:34; Mark 15:32; John 12:31; Acts 
4:26; 2 Cor 4:4; Rev 1:5; 15:3; Wallace, 103). Other categories, such as the genitive of attendant 
circumstance (Brooks & Winbery, 19) or the genitive of oaths (ibid., 20), involve the use of a 
preposition. Others, such as the genitive of association, are found in conjunction with a verbal prefix 
(such as ov; Wallace, 128). Yet, other categories may be doubtful, such as the genitive of reference 
(limiting the frame of reference of a head term), since most of the examples given in the literature 
can be fitted into other, more standard categories. For example, Brooks & Winbery cite John 1:14, 
“full of grace and truth" (nàr]pnc xapırog Koi áAn8etac), which could also be genitive of content; 
Wallace and Dana & Mantey cite Heb 3:12, “an evil heart of unbelief” (kapdia novnpà é&motac), 
which may be an attributive genitive (other examples given are Matt 3:8; 21:21; 23:28; Col 1:10, 15; 
Heb 5:13; Jas 1:13; 3:8). The genitive absolute will be treated in the chapter on participles below. 

24 See Wallace, 95-96 for a helpful discussion of the differences between the two kinds of 
appositional genitives. 

2° For more examples of the simple appositional genitive, see Matt 12:17; 24:15; Mark 6:17; 11:10; 
Luke 3:4; Rom 9:10; 2 Cor 11:32; Titus 2:13; 3:6. 

25 For more examples of the genitive of apposition, see Luke 2:41; 22:1; John 11:13; 13:1; Acts 
2:33, 38; 2 Cor 1:22; 5:1; Eph 1:14; 2:15; 1 Thess 5:8; 2 Pet 2:6; Rev 1:3; 2:10; 14:10. 

27 See Wallace who lists 10 individual categories: (1) verbs of sharing or partaking and verbs with a 
partitive genitive idea, (2) verbs meaning “touch” or “take hold of,” (3) verbs meaning “strive after, 
desire" or *reach, obtain," (4) verbs meaning *fill, be full of" [conventionally identified under the 
rubric genitive of content], (5) verbs of perception, (6) verbs related to smell, (7) verbs meaning 
“remember” or “forget,” (8) verbs of emotion, (9) verbs meaning “rule, govern" or “surpass”; 

(10) verbs of accusing (131; see BDF, 93-96 [88169—78]). For similar categories, see Black, 50; 
Young, 40-41; and Robertson, 507-12 (with separate treatments of the genitive and the ablative). 

^? In addition, a considerable number of genitives occur after various other parts of speech, such as 
adjectives (e.g., Matt 26:66), adverbs (e.g., Phil 1:27), and prepositions (e.g., John 1:3). Certain 
adjectives, such as á&toc (“worthy”), as well as certain adverbs, typically take the genitive. Several 
common prepositions (such as Artö, EK, or y@pic) take the genitive, as do 40 of the 42 “improper 
prepositions” (such as &ypic], £urtpooßev, or rtAnoiov) found in the NT. See Murray J. Harris, 
Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New Testament: An Essential Reference Resource for 
Exegesis (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012), 239—51. See further chapter 12 on prepositions below. 

2 The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 

^? Douglas Moo, The Epistle to the Romans, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 204. 

21 So Wallace, 473-74. 

22 Moo, Romans, 206, 209. 

22 So James G. D. Dunn, Romans 1-8, WBC (Dallas: Word, 1988), 158—59; N. T. Wright, 
Justification: God's Plan and Paul's Vision (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2009), 116-17. 

2⁄4 Moo, Romans, 210. 

25 Margin of the Luther Bible, on 3:23ff. 


26 C. E, B. Cranfeld, Romans: A Shorter Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985), 68. 

2 D. M. Lloyd-Jones, Romans: An Exposition of Chapters 3.20—4.25, Atonement and Justification 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1971), 65. 

25 Leon Morris, The Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 173. 

?^? John Piper, “The Demonstration of God's Righteousness, Part 3,” preached May 23, 1999. 

^? Murray aptly notes, ^We have here an instructive example of the ease with which the apostle can 
turn from one denotation of the word ‘law’ to another. The righteousness that is unreservedly without 
law in one sense of the word ‘law’ is, nevertheless, witnessed to and therefore proclaimed by the law 
in another sense of that term. Law in one sense pronounces the opposite of justification, the law in 
another sense preaches justification. This illustrates the necessity in each case of determining the 
precise sense in which the term ‘law’ is used by the apostle and we must not suppose that the term 
has always the same denotation and connotation. Exposition has suffered from failure to recognize 
this variation. Here the variation is exemplified in two consecutive clauses" (John Murray, The 
Epistle to the Romans, NICNT [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959], 1:110). 

^! So Moo, Romans, 74-79; Schreiner, Romans, 64-76. 

^? So Moo, Romans, 225-26; Schreiner, Romans, 181, 185-86; Dunn, Romans, 166; Murray, 
Romans, 110—11. Wallace argues that the grammatical arguments slightly favor the subjective 
genitive (Wallace, 114-16). 

2 Moo, Romans, 225. 

> «In Rom. 3:23, ñpaptov is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate of the evil deeds of men, 
of which the apostle has been speaking in the preceding paragraphs (1:18-3:20). It is therefore a 
collective historical Aorist” (Burton, 28). 

^^ In the passive voice, the verb botepéw means “lack, be lacking, go without, come short of w. 
gen. of the thing” (BDAG, 1044). 

246 Schreiner, Romans, 187. 

* Tt is possible to think that the genitive is functioning in a “normal” manner because it is 
translated as “of the glory.” But this is to confuse the verb and the object. The verb botepéo means 
“to fall short of [something]" (notice that the “of” is part of the verb). One way to solve this issue is 
to substitute a different gloss for the verb. For example, “For all have sinned and lack the glory of 
God." With this rendering, it is easy to see that “the glory" is the direct object of the verb. 

^? See Moo, Romans, 227. Moo rightly notes that in its connection with “being justified," the word 
nävteg “indicates not universality (‘everybody’) but lack of particularity (‘anybody’).” 

^? BDAG, 474. 

20 Moo, Romans, 237. 

^! Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994), 449. 

^? So Moo, Romans, 242. He comments, “Paul’s point is that God can maintain his righteous 
character . . . even while he acts to justify sinful people . . . because Christ, in his propitiatory 
sacrifice, provides full satisfaction of the demands of God's impartial, invariable justice." 

^? Robertson takes vópou níoteoc as appositional (498). 

^* Note in this regard the variant 61 60&n¢ kai áàpetfic in 7, B, and several Byzantine manuscripts. 
However, as Metzger rightly notes, most likely scribes mistook iöia (a common word in 2 Peter) for 
dua (see Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. [Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994], 629). 

>° In addition, there seems to be a certain amount of variation in the way in which modern English 
translations translate the rare term apetn, whether as “goodness” (HCSB, NIV, NRSV), “excellence” 
(NASB, ESV, NLT), or *virtue" (NKJV, ESV footnote). Interestingly, the ESV translates the term as 


"excellence" in v. 3 but as “virtue” (twice) in v. 5! Note that the term occurs elsewhere in the NT 
only in Phil 4:8 and 1 Pet 2:9 (there in the plural, alluding to Isa 43:20). 

> Richard J. Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, WBC 50 (Waco, TX: Word, 1983), 178. 

7 Thomas R. Schreiner, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, NAC (Nashville: B&H, 2003), 292 n. 16. 

^? Gene L. Green, Jude and 2 Peter, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 183-84, citing F. W. 
Danker, Benefactor: Epigraphic Study of a Graeco-Roman and New Testament Semantic Field 
(St. Louis: Clayton, 1982), 457—58. 

2° For a book-length treatment, see Andreas J. Kóstenberger, Excellence: The Character of God 
and the Pursuit of Scholarly Virtue (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2011). 

260 Robertson, 536. 

°°! Black, 52. 

^? Smyth, 338. 

^? For more examples of the dative of indirect object, see Matt 5:40; 7:6; 13:13; 18:26; Mark 10:13; 
14:44; John 1:43; 10:28; Acts 13:22; 1 Cor 5:9; 2 Cor 5:11; Jas 2:16; and Rev 16:6. In addition, 
Wallace discusses a “dative of destination,” a rare type of usage that describes “a transfer of 
something from one place to another” with the dative indicating the final destination of the action 
conveyed by the verb (147; e.g., Matt 21:5; Luke 15:25; Heb 12:22); and a “dative of recipient” that 
appears in verbless constructions such as in titles or salutations (ibid., 148; e.g., Acts 23:26; Phil 1:1; 
1 Pet 3:15). 

^^ Wallace, 142, notes that the dative of interest will on rare occasions refer to a thing. 

^^ Brooks & Winbery, 33 (see also Dana & Mantey, 84; Robertson, 538). Young does not treat 
advantage or disadvantage as separate categories at all but instead includes “benefaction” and 
“opposition” as subcategories of indirect object, along with “experience” (43). 

°° Porter, Idioms, 98. 

°°7 Robertson, 538. 

8 For more examples of the dative of advantage, see Mark 10:51; John 16:7; Rom 14:6; 1 Cor 
2:21; 6:13; 9:19; 2 Cor 5:13; Eph 5:19; Rev 13:2. 

^? For more examples of the dative of disadvantage, see Luke 10:11; Rom 10:2; 11:9; 1 Cor 4:4; 
11:29; Phil 1:28; Heb 6:6; Rev 2:5. 

^? Grammarians are sometimes divided on the idea of respect and sphere (on which see below). For 
example, 1 Cor 14:20, *Brothers, don't be childish in your thinking, but be infants in evil and adult 
in your thinking" (à6£Aooí, ur nasia yiveode vac Ppeoiv AAAA TH Kakia vráGere, voto dé 
Qpeoiv téàsior yiveo8e) could be taken as indicating “with respect to your thinking” or “in the sphere 
of your thinking," though the former seems more probable. 

21 Wallace, 145. 

22 For more examples of the dative of reference or respect, see Matt 5:8; 6:25; 18:2; Acts 14:22; 
21:21; Rom 4:20; 5:19; 6:2, 11; 8:12; 14:4; 1 Cor 2:14; 6:12; 14:20; 2 Cor 5:13; Eph 6:12; Phil 2:7; 
Titus 2:2; Heb 5:11; Jas 2:5; 1 Pet 4:6; 2 Pet 3:18. Wallace also isolates what he calls an “ethical 
dative or dative of feeling," a rare usage which is really a subset of the dative of reference indicating 
a person's feelings or viewpoint (146-47; possible examples include Acts 7:20; 1 Cor 9:2; 2 Cor 
10:4; Phil 1:21; 2 Pet 3:14). Winer calls this the *dative of opinion or decision" (212). 

25 Wallace, 149-50; see Black, 52. 

^" Dana & Mantey, 85. 

^^ BDF, 102 (8189). 

2 For more examples of the dative of possession, see Matt 18:12; 19:27; Mark 2:18; Luke 1:14; 
2:7; 4:16; 9:38; 21:4; John 1:6; Acts 2:43; 8:21; 21:23; Rom 7:3; 2 Pet 1:8. In addition, Young 
isolates what he calls the “dative of relationship" because in English we do not normally speak of 
“owning” or “possessing” a person (e.g., Luke 9:38; John 13:35; Acts 19:31); as well as the “dative 


of identification" in the case of personal names because we do not usually think of people *owning" 
their names (e.g., Mark 5:22; John 1:6; see Matt 1:21; 53; Young, 53—54). However, it is best to treat 
these uses as instances of the dative of possession while duly noting Young's cautions. 

2” At times, writing a Greek textbook is a dry affair, so please forgive us for this feeble attempt at a 
pun. But note that Robertson calls the locative “the in case" (520), though with no hint of a deliberate 
word play. 

^? Dana & Mantey, 86. They write, “[W]e may define the locative as the case of position” (87). 

?? In addition, Robertson identifies a “locative with verbs" (e.g., Acts 21:21; 2 Cor 7:11; Eph 4:18; 
Jas 1:2; Robertson, 523-24). 

?? E.g., Wallace, 153; Robertson, 521; Young, 48. 

#1 Young, 48. See also Wallace, who notes this tension and suggests the rule of thumb that in the 
dative of reference, “the word to which the dative stands related [is] detached or separated somehow 
from the dative" (e.g., Rom 6:2) while the dative of sphere “views the word to which the dative 
stands related as incorporated within the realm of the dative" (e.g., Eph 2:1; Wallace, 154). 

^? Young, 48. 

^? For more examples of the dative of place, see Luke 10:30; 21:26; John 14:16; Acts 2:33; 9:3; 

1 Cor 9:13; 2 Cor 3:7; Col 2:14; Heb 9:24. 

^^ Brooks & Winbery call the dative of sphere *a metaphorical use of the locative in figurative 
expressions," the location being *in a logical sphere rather than in space or time" (40). 

^^ Dana & Mantey, 87. 

^5 Alternatively, this could be understood as a dative of respect. 

^" Although note that there is a considerable amount of discussion in the scholarly literature on how 
to interpret these two datives. For more examples of the dative of sphere, see Matt 5:3, 8; Acts 14:16; 
18:5; 21:21; Rom 4:19; Eph 2:1; Heb 12:22; 1 Pet 4:1; Jude 11. In addition, some grammarians (e.g., 
Wallace, 157; Winer, 215) identify a “dative of rule" indicating the standard according to which 
something conforms (e.g., Acts 14:16; 15:1; Gal 6:16; 1 Pet 2:21), though some of these examples 
may be subsumed under the dative of sphere or classified in other ways. 

^? Wallace, 156. Some grammarians separate the dative of time, indicating the point in time, from 
the dative of measure, indicating the length of time (see Robertson, 527-28). However, both 
instances can be considered under the dative of time. 

^? We owe this example to Robertson, 522. 

^? For more examples of the dative of time, see Matt 14:25; 24:20, 42; Mark 12:2; 14:12, 30; Luke 
2:41; 9:37; 13:14, 16; 20:10; 24:1; John 2:20; 20:19; Acts 12:6; 13:20; 23:11; Rom 16:25; 2 Cor 6:2. 

2! Brooks & Winbery, 42. 

^? Young, 49. 

^? Brooks & Winbery, 42. 

2 Ibid. 

2° Wallace classifies at least one of these datives as a “dative of material.” This is a category unique 
to Wallace. He says it occurs only rarely and is to be distinguished from the dative of means in that 
the dative of material is not a tool (Wallace, 169—70). However, all the examples Wallace gives can 
just as easily be understood as datives of means, and we have therefore decided not to further divide 
this category. 

26 Robertson, 533, labels this as a dative of means. Wallace places this usage, and the two uses of 
nÀnpóo with the dative found in the NT (Luke 2:40; 2 Cor 7:4), in another unique category, the 
“dative of content" (Wallace, 170-71). However, these uses can plausibly be understood as examples 
of the dative of means rather than a separate subcategory. 

27 For more examples of the dative of means, see Matt 8:16; 13:15; Mark 5:4; 6:13; 9:49; Luke 6:1; 
John 11:2; Rom 3:28; 14:15; 15:18; Gal 2:13; Eph 2:8. 


^? Young, 50. 

29 For more examples of the dative of manner, see Mark 14:65; Luke 22:15; John 7:13; Acts 11:23; 
16:37; 1 Cor 11:5; 2 Cor 7:4; Eph 2:3; Phil 1:18; Heb 2:7; Rev 5:12; 18:21. 

?? Young, 50; Dana & Mantey, 91; Brooks & Winbery 48. Wallace has an extended discussion of 
the dative of agency and takes a more restrictive view than presented here. According to Wallace, the 
dative of agency can be identified through four criteria: (1) the dative must be personal; (2) the 
person indicated by the dative must carry out the action of the verb deliberately; (3) the construction 
will use a perfect passive verb; and, as a *rule of thumb," (4) the agent could be the subject of the 
verb were the sentence reworded using an active verb (Wallace, 164-65; emphasis added). As a 
result, Wallace disqualifies examples such as 1 Tim 3:16 because he views the action of seeing in this 
verse as not deliberate (his criterion 2) and because the verb tense-form is aorist, not perfect (his 
criterion 3). However, there does not seem to be any need to be as restrictive in limiting the dative of 
agency, because personal agency is involved in this broader set of examples and there is no good 
reason to exclude activities such as seeing as insufficiently deliberate. 

%1 Several grammarians consider this to be the clearest or even only NT example (Zerwick, 21 
[859]; BDF, 102 [8191]; Robertson, 542). See also Porter, Idioms, 98—99, who groups instrument, 
agent, cause, means or manner together and comments, “Many grammarians separate these 
categories, but it is in fact difficult to establish a specific difference in most instances." 

°° For more possible examples of the dative of agency, see John 18:15; Rom 8:14; 14:18; Jas 3:7; 

2 Pet 3:14; Jude 1. 

33 Wallace, 159. 

?" Brooks & Winbery, 47. 

°° For more examples of the dative of association, see Mark 9:4; Luke 14:25; 15:2, 9; 23:51; 24:4, 
15; John 4:9; 6:22; Acts 1:21; Rom 11:2; 1 Cor 5:9; 2 Cor 6:14; Eph 2:5; Col 3:1; 2 Thess 3:14; Heb 
11:25, 31; Jas 2:22. 

?* Young calls this a “dative of reason" (52). 

?" Robertson, 532. Brooks & Winbery observe that “[t]he reference may be to an external cause and 
thus an occasion or to an internal cause and thus a motive" (43; emphasis added). 

8 Brooks & Winbery, 43. 

*? Wallace, 167. 

?? Note the freer, more idiomatic rendering in the NIV: *And here I am starving to death!" 

?! For more examples of the dative of cause, see Rom 4:20; 11:20, 30-32; Phil 1:14; 2 Thess 2:12; 
1 Pet 4:12. 

?? E.g., Gen 2:17: “for on the day you eat from it, you will certainly die" (LXX: ñ 6° àv rjuépo 
aynte an’ adtod, Bavát &noOaveicOg). See Robertson, 531; Zerwick, 21 (862). 

?? For more examples of explicit (linguistic) cognate datives, see Matt 13:14; Mark 1:25; Luke 
22:15; John 3:29; Acts 2:7; Col 2:11; Rev 14:2, 18. For more examples of conceptual cognates, see 
1 Peter 1:8; Rev 5:2, 11—12; 7:10; 8:13; 10:3; 14:7, 9. 

?^ For more examples of the dative in simple apposition, see Matt 27:2; Mark 1:2; Luke 11:15; Acts 
5:1; 10:6; 11:5; Rom 6:23; Col 1:17; 1 Thess 1:1; Heb 12:22; Rev 11:18. A similar construction is the 
predicate dative, which involves instances where a substantive in the dative makes an assertion about 
another substantive in the dative similar to a predicate nominative (e.g., Acts 16:21: *it is not lawful 
for us . . . being Romans" [ook £&eotw ‘piv. . . Popatoıg obo]; see also Gal 4:8). 

35 Wallace, 171-72. 

?* Datives also occur after some prepositions, such as ëv, émi, mapa, and ovv (see, e.g., Luke 12:44; 
Rom 2:13; Col 1:16). This will be treated in more detail in chapter 12; see also Murray J. Harris, 
Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New Testament: An Essential Reference Resource for 
Exegesis [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012]). Datives after certain nouns or adjectives are 


comparatively rare in the NT. An example of a dative after a noun is Matt 8:34: “At that, the whole 
town went out to meet Jesus" (xai i600 noa ñ nóAuc ¿bev eic UMAVTNOW TH Inood). Literally, 
the Greek reads, *they went out unto a meeting [noun] with Jesus" (i.e., the verb takes a dative of 
association). An example of a dative following an adjective is Matt 13:31: *The kingdom of heaven 
is like a mustard seed" (önoia Eotiv ñ BaoWeia vv ODPAVOV KOKK@ OLVATEWC). 

?" The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the NASB. 

?? Michael Green writes, “We can learn a good deal about a man by listening to what he has to say 
about himself" (2 Peter and Jude, TNTC 18 [Leicester: InterVarsity; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987; 
repr. 1999], 167). 

?? Wallace creates a subcategory for dative of indirect objects used in verbless constructions— 
normally in the introduction of letters. He calls this the *dative of recipient" (148). 

?? Richard Bauckham labels Inood Xpiotó as a dative of advantage, “for Jesus Christ." He writes, 
“The meaning ‘by Jesus Christ’ is unlikely since God should be the agent implied in both 
nyarınnevoig and tetnpnpevotc, ‘kept,’ and the dative of agent is rare in the NT" (Jude, 2 Peter, 
WBC 50 [Waco, TX: Word, 1983], 19). 

?' See the discussion in Thomas R. Schreiner, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, NAC 37 (Nashville: B&H, 2003), 
433-34. 

?? Bauckham labels £oyov as an epistolary aorist (Jude, 2 Peter, 28). 

?5 So Robertson, Word Pictures, 186 and Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, 31. 

> Furthermore, one of the present forms (Heb 2:6) is a quote from the LXX (Ps 8:5). 

> BDAG, 367. 

2 Noting the plural form of ào£fex that Jude employs, Bauckham suggests that &oefeiov could be 
an objective genitive, “desires for ungodly deeds" (Jude, 2 Peter, 103). 

?" BDAG, 1100. Concerning Wuxıköc, John Calvin writes, “The word sensual, or animal, stands 
opposed to spiritual, or to the renovation of grace; and hence it means the vicious or corrupt, such as 
men are when not regenerated. For in that degenerated nature which we derive from Adam, there is 
nothing but what is gross and earthly; so that no part of us aspires to God, until we are renewed by 
his Spirit" (Commentaries on the Catholic Epistles, trans. and ed. John Owen [repr., Grand Rapids: 
Baker, n.d.], 445). 

225 The three participles in vv. 20 and 21 (£nouoóopoóvrtec, rpootuyópevou TIPOGÖEXONEVOL), 
regardless of how we label them, carry an imperatival sense. Possibly they are participles of attendant 
circumstance and should be translated as imperatives (so NRSV). 

> So BDF, 32-33 (860). 

° Paul Gardner writes, “We must note that the faith is ‘most holy,’ that is, it is set apart, it is from 
God himself. It is not therefore a subjective personal faith that Jude is talking of here. Rather, he is 
calling them back to that which is revealed, the ‘given-ness’ of Christianity" (1 & 2 Peter & Jude: 
Christian Living in an Age of Suffering, Focus on the Bible Series [Scotland, UK: Christian Focus, 
2013], 376). 

°°! Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, 113. 

?* Jude, 2 Peter, 112-13. See also BDAG, érouwoóopéo, 387. 

3 Wallace lists ayarın 0700 in Jude 21 as a genitive construction for which it is difficult to decide 
between objective and subjective genitive (121 n. 136). 

?* Robertson, Word Pictures, 194-95. 

25 Or possibly a participle of attendant circumstances (translated imperativally), as in the NRSV. 
26 BDF questions whether this structure (oÜç pév . . . o0c 6€ . . .) is an example of relative clauses 
with a main clause missing (255 [8482]). Thus, BDF labels this section of Jude as a debated example 

of aposiopesis (“a breaking-off of speech due to strong emotion or modesty"). 


7 J. Christopher Edwards, “The Christology of Titus 2:13 and 1 Timothy 2:5," TynBul 62 (2011): 
143-47. Edwards makes his case primarily on the basis of the supposed similarity between Titus 2:13 
and 1 Tim 2:5 and their shared OT background. 

8 Murray J. Harris, “A Brief Response to ‘The Christology of Titus 2:13 and 1 Tim. 2:5’ by 
J. Christopher Edwards,” TynBul 62 (2011): 149-50. 

?? See, e.g., John 5:17-18; 10:30-33; Rom 9:5; Phil 2:5-8; Heb 1:8. 

?? See esp. Murray J. Harris, Jesus as God: The New Testament Use of Theos in Reference to Jesus 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1992; repr. Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2008), 173-85. See also the work by 
Wallace mentioned in the further discussion of the Granville Sharp Rule below and the interchange 
on Granville Sharp's Rule between Stanley E. Porter and Daniel B. Wallace in JETS 56 (2013): 79— 
106. 

3 Wallace, 208. 

>° Ibid. (emphasis original). 

?? Cf. Porter: “The presence or absence of the article does not make a substantive definite or 
indefinite" (Idioms, 103). Contra Young, 55. 

%4 See the discussion and use of these three categories in Wallace, 209-10 including Chart 17, “The 
Basic Forces of the Article." 

35 Robertson, 756—58. 

36 These terms are Wallace's; see Wallace, 210. 

%7 For example, the article often serves to mark the syntactical function of a word or phrase, in 
which case it may not serve any of these three purposes. For example, the article can make a word or 
phrase an attributive modifier, help distinguish the subject from a predicate nominative, or identify 
the case of indeclinable nouns. For a detailed list of these functions, see ibid., 238—43. 

%8 Porter, Idioms, 104. 

>° Ibid. 

50 Robertson, 796. 

31 Wallace, 216. 

2? Brooks & Winbery, 73. 

3 For a more detailed listing of sub-categories of the individualizing article, along with examples, 
see Wallace, 216-27. 

34 Wallace, 222-23. This category is unique to Wallace and is a helpful addition to understanding 
the use of the article. 

25 “A substantive is monadic when it is the only such thing there is" (Brooks & Winbery, 73). As 
Wallace explains, the article par excellence points to an extreme class, while the monadic article 
points to a unique class. So “the Christ" is monadic, for there is only one Messiah, but “the Lord" is 
par excellence because there are many lords (223-24). Wallace elaborates, “When the articular 
substantive has an adjunct (such as an adjective or gen phrase), the entire expression often suggests a 
monadic notion. If no modifier is used, the article is typically par excellence" (224). Thus in Mark 
9:47, “the kingdom of God" (ñ BactAgeia tod 0200) is monadic, while in Matt 9:35, “the kingdom" (ñ 
Baondeio) is par excellence. Similarly, in this example, “God” is likely par excellence, since there are 
many “gods” (1 Cor 8:5), yet “world” is monadic, since there is only one world. 

?* [n such instances, normally no article is used with the proper name when an individual is first 
introduced, while in subsequent references the anaphoric article is used to point backward to that 
individual. See, e.g., Acts 8:1: “Saul agreed with putting him to death" (ZaóAoq 68 Åv ovvevdoKOv 
Th &voipéost ato); and 9:1: “Meanwhile, Saul was still breathing threats and murder against the 
disciples of the Lord” (6 6$ ZadAog £u éynvéov ATLEIÄNG Kal qóvou EIG TODS por tóc TOD Kupiou); or 
Acts 10:1: “There was a man in Caesarea named Cornelius" (àvr]p 6£ ti; £v Katoapeia ovopatt 


KopvnAuog); and 10:17: “the men who had been sent by Cornelius . . . stood at the gate" (oi &vdpec 
oi åneotaàpévor O10 ToD Kopvnàiov . . . EEOTNOAV Eri TOV nuAGvo). See Black, 78. 

37 Wallace, 227. 

> Basil L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demosthenes (New York: 
American Book Company, 1900), 2:255; Robertson, 757-58; Wallace, 227-28. 

35° Wallace, 243. 

>° Young, 68. 

?*' Porter, Idioms, 105. See also Young, who comments, “When the author wants to focus on the 
quality, character, nature, or class of the noun, he will omit the article" (68). Likewise, Zerwick notes, 
“The omission of the article shows that the speaker regards the person or thing not so much as this or 
that person or thing, but rather as such a person or thing, i.e., regards not the individual but rather its 
nature or quality" (Biblical Greek, 55). 

262 Wallace, 244. 

38 See Porter, Idioms, 105; Wallace, 245. 

* For additional examples of categories when anarthrous nouns can be definite, see Wallace, 245- 
54. 

2° For extended discussions of the use of the article with proper names, see Robertson, 759-61; 
BDF 135-36 (8260). In short, proper names do not require the article and do not usually take the 
article in the NT, but they may be articular to indicate a particular type of identification, such as 
previous reference. For example, in Acts 9:1 the reference to Saul is articular, pointing back to the 
anarthrous references to Saul in Acts 7:58; 8:1, 3. 

266 Granville Sharp, Remarks on the Uses of the Definite Article in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, Containing Many New Proofs of the Divinity of Christ, from Passages which Are Wrongly 
Translated in the Common English Version, 3rd ed. (London: C. and W. Galabin, 1803), 3 (emphasis 
original). 

°°’ That is, they must refer to individuals. 

** Wallace, 271-72. 

% This does not mean that the single article governing the nouns is not important. Wallace includes 
a detailed discussion of how the Granville Sharp construction impacts the interpretation of passages 
where these criteria are not met (277-90). 

?? See E. C. Colwell, “A Definite Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament,” JBL 
52 (1933): 12-21. Colwell demonstrated that a definite predicate nominative preceding the copula 
occurs without the article about 87 percent of the time. See the discussion in Wallace, 256-70. 

?' S, D. Hull, “Exceptions to Apollonius’ Canon in the New Testament: A Grammatical Study,” 
TrinJ 7 (1986): 3-16. 

?? David W. Hedges, “Apollonius’ Canon and Anarthrous Constructions in Pauline Literature: An 
Hypothesis" (M.Div. thesis, Grace Theological Seminary, 1983). 

?? Interestingly, the Greek language treats numbers as adjectives as well in that they describe a 
noun in terms of its quantity. See BDF, 34-35 (863); Black, 63; and especially Robertson, 671—75. 

374 The example is from Young, 80. 

°° Robertson, 650-51. 

376 See Wallace, 309. 

7" Of course an articular adjective could be substantival as well. This rule only applies to 
determining the relationship of adjectives to nouns. 

378 Conventional wisdom has it that the article-adjective-noun construction puts an emphasis on the 
adjective while the second construction, article-noun-article-adjective, stresses the noun (see, e.g., 
Wallace, 306, citing Robertson, 776; Young, 81). However, this kind of emphasis is best corroborated 
from the context rather than inferred from the type of construction alone. 


?? Wallace, 309. 

?*? For guidelines, see ibid., 311—12. 

**' For other examples of the substantival use of the adjective, see Matt 5:3; 6:13; 7:11; 11:5; Mark 
3:14; Luke 6:45; John 6:71; Acts 17:21; Rom 1:14, 17; 5:7, 15; 8:33; 9:22; 1 Cor 1:25; 6:2, 15; 
13:10; Col 3:12; 1 Tim 1:15; 6:17; Heb 10:9; 1 John 2:20; 5:20; 3 John 11. 

2 Porter, Idioms, 121-22. There are some parallels in colloquial English, such as “I’m good,” or 
*Come quick!" (Wallace, 29; Robertson, 659). 

?*? For more examples of the adverbial use of the adjective, see Matt 5:24; 6:33; 9:14; 15:16; Mark 
1:19; 6:31; 12:27; Luke 9:36; 17:25; John 1:41; 4:18; 10:40; 13:9, 33; 16:19; Acts 7:12; 27:20; 2 Cor 
13:11; Gal 1:23; 6:17; Eph 3:3; 1 Pet 1:6. 

34 Black, 61. 

> Young, 83. 

8 The example is provided by Porter, Idioms, 123. 

37 Wallace, 296. 

8 Thid. 

>° Or, less frequently, napá or nép; ibid., 299. 

?? Thid., 296, 301. 

21 Robertson, 669. 

32 Wallace, 302. 

?? Note that Óyiotoc seems to have a superlative force in the NT whenever referring to God: Matt 
21:9; Mark 11:10; Luke 1:32, 35, 76; 2:14; 6:35; 8:28; 19:38; Acts 7:48; 16:17; Heb 7:1 (see Porter, 
Idioms, 123). 

34 Wallace, 296. 

° Example is from Dana & Mantey, 121. 

36 Wallace, 300. 

37 Moulton & Turner, 30. 

38 Wallace, 303. 

?? For other possible examples of the superlative for elative, see Matt 21:8; Luke 1:3; 12:26; 16:10; 
19:17; Acts 13:8; 2 Cor 12:9, 15; 2 Pet 1:4; Rev 18:12; 21:11. Note that in some cases the English 
translation is superlative, but the sense is elative. For example, in Luke 1:3: *most honorable 
Theophilus" (kpatıote @edgue) does not necessarily mean Theophilus was the most honorable from 
among a number of Roman government officials but merely that he was very honorable. 

4» 7 erwick, 48. 

“ Tbid.; Robertson, 660. 

^? Wallace, 297. 

^? See Bruce K. Waltke and M. O'Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 267-71 (814.5). 

^" Zerwick, 48. Other possible instances of the positive for superlatives are Luke 9:48 and 10:42. 

“5 Tbid., 49. 

^* See the discussions in Wallace, 299-301; Porter, Idioms, 124. For other possible examples of the 
comparative for the superlative, see Matt 13:32; 18:1; Mark 9:34; Luke 7:28; 1 Cor 12:23; 1 Tim 4:1. 
In addition, some discuss the possible use of the superlative for the comparative involving rpótoc 
and goyatos (e.g., Matt 21:28; John 20:4; 2 Pet 2:20). However, these terms are not superlative in 
form. See S. M. Baugh, A First John Reader (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R, 1999), 113. 

^" The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 

^* Andreas J. Kóstenberger, John, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004), 91. 

^? D. A. Carson, John, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 168. 


^? Wallace says the emphasis is on Jesus, and his disciples “tagged along," though this may be over- 
interpreting the grammar here (401). 

^! OT: Judg 11:12; 2 Sam 16:10; 1 Kgs 17:18; 2 Kgs 3:13; 2 Chron 35:21; NT: Matt 8:29; Mark 
1:24; 5:7; Luke 4:34; 8:28 (Carson, John, 170; Kóstenberger, John, 95). 

^? Köstenberger, John, 94. 

^? A]ternatively, the two verb forms are independent (*Now there were six stone water jars, 
standing . . ."). 

^^ Murray J. Harris, John, Exegetical Guide to the Greek New Testament (Nashville: B&H 
Academic, 2015), 58. 

^5 Though there is little discernible interpretive significance to this shift (see Harris, John, 59, with 
reference to Zerwick). As an imperative, pépo occurs 10 times in the present tense and only once in 
the aorist tense. 

“16 Harris, John, 59. 

^" Thid., 60. 

“8 «As a/the beginning" (Harris, ibid., citing Robertson, 701-2, 781; et al.). 

^? Brooks & Winbery, 131. 

^? bid. 

^! Functionally, participles and infinitives can (and often do) violate this pattern. 

^? For a more in-depth discussion, see Wallace, 409; Dana & Mantey, 154—55; Robertson, 330, 797. 

^? “Tf the subject is represented as speaking, the verb is in the first person. If the subject is being 
spoken to, the verb is in the second person. If the subject is being spoken about, the verb is in the 
third person" (Brooks & Winbery, 130). 

^^ For more examples of the editorial “we,” see Rom 3:28 (AoyıLöneda); 2 Cor 3:1 (apyopeba, 
xpriCouiev; see also 3:4, 12; 4:1, 2, 5; 5:11—13, 16; 7:12—16; 8:1-8; 9:1—5; 10:11, 13; 11:6, 12, 21); 
Gal 1:8-9 (eónyyeXioóápie0a, MpoeipnKapev, napeAópete); 1 Thess 2:18 (rjgArjoapiev); Heb 6:9 
(rerreioneda, AaAo0pev); 1 John 1:4 (ypAYoyev). 

^? So Douglas Moo, The Epistle to the Romans, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 51; 
Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 34; Wallace, 395. 

“°° For more examples of the exclusive “we,” see 1 Cor 15:15 (ebpıoköneda, Enaptupnoanev); Col 
1:3 (edxapıotoönev); 2 Thess 2:1 (épotópev); 2 Pet 1:16 (€yv@pioapev), 18-19 (rjkoboapev, 
EXONEV). 

^" For more examples of the inclusive “we,” see Rom 5:1 (Exonev); Gal 2:4 (Éyopev); Eph 2:18 
(É£xouev); 3:20 (aitobpeba, vooönev); Titus 3:3 (uev), 5 (énoujoapev); 1 Pet 2:24 ((moonev); 2 Pet 
3:13 (npooóokópev); 3 John 8 (69ElAonev, ywope8a). 

^? See BDF, 73-74 (8133). 

^? For more examples of a neuter plural subject with a singular verb, see Matt 13:4 (à Eneoev); 
15:27 (ta kuvápia EoBieı); Mark 4:4 (AABev tà netewä Kai kat&payev); Luke 8:2 (6opióvia Et 
&&eArA0080; 10:20 (ta mvevpata . . . bTTOTÄODETAN); John 7:7 (ta £Épya . . . ov); 9:3 (pavepo0ñ tà 
Epya); 10:4 (ta mpoBata . . . KKoAouBel), 21 (tadta tà pripaxa oùk Eotıv); 19:31 (peivy . . . tà 
copata); Acts 18:15 (Intrnata Eotıv); 1 Cor 10:11 (tà EAN... . KaTHVTNKEV); 2 Cor 5:17 (ta Apxola 
napfjA8ev . . . yéyovev Kawa); Eph 4:17 (tà Edvn reputateu); Heb 3:17 (ta K@Àq Eneoev); Jas 5:2 (xà 
ipáma . . . yéyovev); 1 John 3:12 (tà épya . . . ñv); Rev 20:7 (veAeo0fj tà Qua Ern). 

^? For more examples of a compound subject with a singular verb, see Matt 13:55 (ñ urjmp abtod 
Aéyetot Mapiap Kai oi &6eAqoi abtod); John 2:2 (kA ó Inooóc koi oi nadnrai); 3:22 (MAdev ó 
'Inoo0 kai oi paroi aùtoð); 4:36 (Ó ortetpov ópo0 yaipn Kai ó HepiLlwv), 53 (éríotevosv AUTOS kai 
f| oikia abtod 6An); Acts 5:29 (TIEtpog kai oi &róotoAo: einav); 16:31 (Go0ñon oo Kai ó oikóc Gov). 

£! For more examples of the causative use of the active voice, see John 3:22 (éBantiZev); John 19:1 
(€AaBev, Epaotiywoev); Acts 16:3 (nepi£tenev); 21:11 (6ñnoououv, tapadaoovotv); 1 Cor 3:6 


(nóSavev); 8:13 (oKavdaAiCer); Gal 2:4 (xataóouAGoovo); Eph 4:16 (ano); 1 Pet 1:22 
(nyvırötec); Jude 13 (éraqpiGovta); Rev 7:15 (oknvoosı); 8:6 (oaAtio@ot). 

^? Technically, this usage is not a function of the verb's voice but of the reflexive pronoun. For 
more examples of the reflexive use of the active voice, see Matt 23:12 (poosi, tamewoosu); Mark 
15:30 (000v); John 13:4 (6iéGoo£v); 1 Cor 11:28 (Soxipaceta); Gal 6:3 (opevanatQ); 1 Pet 3:5 
(€kdopovv); Rev 19:7 (NToinaoev). 

^? *Here we approach one of the most distinctive and peculiar phenomena of the Greek language. It 
is impossible to describe it, adequately and accurately, in terms of English idiom, for English knows 
no approximate parallel" (Dana & Mantey, 156). 

^! “Grammars sometimes describe the Middle as primarily reflexive. Whether or not this is true for 
certain periods, it is manifestly not true of N.T. usage" (Moule, 24). 

“5 «T]he middle calls special attention to the subject. . . . [T]n the middle the subject is acting in 
relation to himself somehow" (Robertson, 804). The middle voice *in some way, relates the action 
more intimately to the subject" (Dana & Mantey, 157). *The middle voice represents the subject as 
participating in the results of the action, as acting in relation to itself, as having personal interest in 
the action, as being intimately involved in the action" (Brooks & Winbery, 111). *[T]he Greek middle 
voice expresses more direct participation, specific involvement, or even some form of benefit of the 
subject doing the action" (Porter, Idioms, 67, emphasis original). *The middle voice represents the 
subject as acting on, for or towards itself" (McKay, 21). 

^? Dana & Mantey, 158. 

^" For more examples of the reflexive middle, see Mark 7:4 (Bantiowvtat); 14:54 (Bepnanvönevog); 
Luke 12:15 (gvAdooeo8e), 37 (mepiGaoetai); Acts 12:21 (Evövoänevoc); 1 Cor 14:8 
(rapaokevaoeran); 16:16 (ortotáoono0&); Rev 3:18 (mepiBaAn). 

^? *The permissive middle is very close to the causative middle. The latter implies ultimate source 
and often volition; the former suggests that the prompting lay elsewhere and only that consent or 
permission or toleration was wrung from the subject" (Wallace, 425). 

^? Some manuscripts have the passive &ßarttioßnoav (which is more likely original). This example 
could also be categorized as a causative middle. 

^? So Wallace, 428. Others suggest that what is set aside is not the original middle or passive 
meaning, but the active form. For example, Robertson writes that the deponent *is used to mean the 
laying aside of the active form in the case of verbs that have no active voice" (811—12). 

^! See, e.g., Jonathan T. Pennington, “Deponency in Koine Greek: The Grammatical Question and 
the Lexicographical Dilemma," TrinJ 24 (2003): 55-76; idem, “Setting Aside ‘Deponency’ and 
Rediscovering the Greek Middle Voice in New Testament Studies" in The Linguist as Pedagogue: 
Trends in the Teaching and Linguistic Analysis of the Greek New Testament, ed. Stanley E. Porter and 
Matthew Book O'Donnell, New Testament Monograph 11 (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2009), 181— 
203. For an overview of this this topic, see Constantine R. Campbell, Advances in the Study of Greek: 
New Insights for Reading the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2015), chap. 4. 

^? «There are some verbs that never had an active form, but the true middle force is clearly seen. 
For example, ö&xonoı means I receive, welcome—an idea that is inherently reflexive. It is not 
enough, therefore, to note merely that a verb lacks an active form throughout its history; it must also 
be demonstrated that the middle force is absent" (Wallace, 429; also see similar remarks on p. 421). 

^? For example, Mounce calculates the deponency rate of middle-passive verbs at approximately 75 
percent (William Mounce, The Basics of Biblical Greek [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1993], 149). 
Similarly, Wenham maintains that *verbs in the middle are usually deponent" (J. W. Wenham, The 
Elements of New Testament Greek [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965], 93). 

^^ Pennington, “Setting Aside ‘Deponency,’” 190. Robertson suggests that the following verbs may 
be deponent: aio0óàvopo: (“I understand"), &pvéopar (“I deny”), àonácopoa (“I greet"), 


Staßeßaıdonan (“I speak confidently”), €vtéAAopon (“I command”), erıdavdavonan (“I forget"), 
edyonan (“I pray”), nyéopo (“I think”), AoytGCopoa (“I reckon"), paivopor (“I am mad"), and 
HEL@opat (“I blame") (812). In addition to these verbs, Wallace lists the following verbs that look 
deponent but most likely are not: anoKpivopon (“I answer"), BovAebonan (“I decide"), 6£yopon (“I 
receive”), EKAEyonaı (“I choose"), Kavyaonan (“I boast"), puvýokopa (“I remember”), rraóoopo (“I 
stop”), and npookaàćopor (“I summon") (430). Often the verbs in question denote mental activity. 

^? Pennington is building on the work Suzanne Kemmer, The Middle Voice (Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1993); idem, *Middle Voice, Transitivity, and the Elaboration of 
Events," in Voice: Form and Function, ed. Barbara A. Fox and Paul J. Hopper (Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1994); and Rutger J. Allen, The Middle Voice in Ancient Greece: A 
Study in Polysemy (Brill: Leiden, 2003). 

^? See Wallace, 433—39 for a more detailed discussion of agency. 

^" Conversely, there are instances in the NT where the implied agent is not God, but Satan (e.g., 
1 Tim 2:14 [rar and éganatnBeioa]). This may be called a “diabolical passive.” 

^9 Wallace, 438. 

^? See esp. Allen, Middle Voice in Ancient Greek, who notes that the Passive category is essentially 
a function of the middle system in Greek. Along this spectrum, reflexive middle would be on one 
extreme of the middle functions and passive on the other. Among other things, this would help 
explain On forms that are not passive in function. See also the perceptive discussions in Robertson, 
347, 356-57. 

^? *Mood is the morphological feature of a verb that a speaker uses to portray his or her 
affirmation as to the certainty of the verbal action or state (whether an actuality or potentiality)” 
(Wallace, 445; emphasis original). 

^?' Technically speaking, participles and infinitives are not moods since they are dependent on main 
verbs to communicate a particular *mood." For purposes of convenience, however, participles and 
infinitives are usually labeled as such when parsed. 

^? The number here represents the total of individual tense-forms searched and then added together. 
When the search is done for all indicatives regardless of tense-form, the total number is slightly less 
(15,628). Unless otherwise noted, statistics in this volume are based on BibleWorks search results. 

^? «There is but one mood which has essential temporal relations; viz., the indicative. . .. Hence the 
time element is entirely absent from the potential [i.e., the subjunctive, optative, and imperative] 
moods" (Dana & Mantey, 167). Porter even argues that indicative verbs lack any time element 
(Porter, Idioms, 25, 29—45). See chapter 7 for more information on this topic. 

^" «The interrogative indicative assumes that there is an actual fact which may be stated in answer 
to the question" (Dana & Mantey, 168). 

^? Wallace lists seven basic uses of iva: purpose, result, purpose-result, substantival, epexegetical, 
complementary, and command (471). 

^9 èáv is a combination of ei + contingent particle dv. 

^" For an example of önoç + subjunctive expressing purpose, see Heb 2:9. 

^? There are also five NT instances where the hortatory subjunctive is used with the first person 
singular (“let me”). See Matt 7:4 (€kBaAw); Luke 6:42 (éxBóàAo); Acts 7:34 (noote); Rev 17:1 
(Seif); 21:9 (Seif; it is likely that Rev 17:1 and 21:9 are future indicatives). 

^? Also see the “Going Deeper" section at the beginning of this chapter that provides more 
examples of this category from Rom 10:14-15. 

^9 That is, ov is used to negate indicative verbs, whereas prj is used to negate non-indicative verbs. 
When un is used to negate an indicative verb in a question, it assumes a negative answer to the posed 
question. 


“ The author of this hymn is unknown. It is found in John Rippon’s hymnal (A Selection of Hymns 
from the Best Authors), but where the author's name is normally listed, only the initial *K" is 
referenced. Some think that this is a reference to the music director, Robert Keene, at Carter's Lane 
Baptist Church in London, where Rippon was a pastor for more than 50 years. 

^? Brooks & Winbery, 124. 

“ The quotes are from Robertson, 936 and Moule, 23, respectively. 

^*^ Of the 68 occurrences of the optative, 45 are aorists and 23 are presents. In addition, most of the 
uses are found in Luke and Paul. 

4 14 of the 15 occurrences are found in Paul's writings (Rom 3:6, 31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 13; 9:14; 11:1, 
11; 1 Cor 6:15; Gal 2:17; 3:21; 6:14). Luke's usage is found in Luke 20:16. 

“°° Wallace paraphrases this statement: “You should never conclude such a thing! God forbid that 
you should think so! No way!" (482, emphasis original). 

“7 For more uses of the deliberative optative, see Luke 1:29 (ein); 3:15 (ein); 9:46 (ein); 18:36 (ein); 
22:23 (ein); Acts 5:24 (yévouro); 8:31 (Svvaipny); 17:11 (£you); 21:33 (ein); 25:20 (BovAorto). 

"^? For more uses of the potential optative, see Luke 1:62 (05201); Acts 5:24 (yévotto); 
8:31(6uvoíunv); 17:18 (08A00, 27 (eUpotev); 20:16 (ein); 24:19 (£yoiev); 27:12 ($bvaıvro), 39 
($bvaıvro); 1 Cor 14:10 (1óxo)); 15:37 (16yo1). 

^? Dana & Mantey, 174. 

^? For future imperatives, see Mark 4:39 (neqíuo00); Acts 15:29 (Éppoo9&); 23:30 (Eppwobe, some 
manuscripts); Eph 5:5 (tote); Heb 12:17 (tote); Jas 1:19 (tote). In the last three texts, it is possible 
that tote is a perfect indicative. 

” “The force of the imperative is probably not a mere urging or permission, but a command, in 
spite of the typical English rendering. An expanded gloss is, ‘If anyone of you lacks wisdom, he must 
ask of God.’ In other words, lacking wisdom (in the midst of trials [vv 2-4]) does not give one the 
option of seeking God, but the obligation" (Wallace, 486). 

^? See D. A. Carson and Douglas Moo, An Introduction to the New Testament, 2nd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2005), 629. The letter of James contains 54 imperatives and a few prohibitory 
aorist subjunctives that function as imperatives. Thus, about half of the 108 verses in James contain 
an imperative. 

^? There are only 8 aorist prohibitions in the NT: Matt 6:3 (prj yv@to); 24:17 (uñ kaxafáro), 18 
(un &motpeyóto); Mark 13:15 (un Kataßato undE siosÀ0&%ro), 16 (ur) £ruotpeyóto); Luke 17:31 
(un KataBata, un EruotpeWäto). Notice that two of these verbs (un KataBata) and (yr 
ETLOTPEWÄT@) each occur in the triple tradition. 

^" For example, Brooks & Winbery assert, “The present imperative with ju] is used to stop an action 
already in progress" (116). Young rightly points out that if every present imperative were interpreted 
in such a manner, *the vast majority of cases would result in forced exegesis" (Young, 144). See 
chapter 7 for a fuller analysis of the meaning of the present and aorist with non-indicative verbs, 
especially with imperatives. 

^? Though exceptions are found in Luke 11:3 (6íóou) and 22:42 (yuvéo0o) where the present tense- 
form is used in prayers to God. 

^* It should be remembered that not all third person imperatives convey permission even though the 
typical translation is *let him/them" (see note above regarding the imperative of command). 

^" For more uses of the conditional imperative, see Matt 7:7 (aiteite, (nteite, kpovete); 8:8 (eine); 
John 1:39 (€pyeoBe); 2:19 (Aboarte); 7:52 (£pabvnoov); Luke 6:37—38 (un Kpivete, ur] KatadiKdCete, 
anoAvete, Sidote); Eph 5:14 (Éyeipe, àvàota); Jas 4:7-8 (ónotáynte, àvtiotnte, Eyyloate), 10 
(vamewoOne). 

^? Wallace, 491—92. 

^? [bid., 492 (emphasis original). 


^? The future perfect does occur in the NT, but only in periphrasis (see Matt 16:19 [Zotar 
dedepevov, Eotar AeAouévov]; 18:18 [Eotan dedeneva, Eotor AeAupiéva ]). 

#1 The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 

“ Peter H. Davids, The Epistle of James, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 189. 

^? We disagree with Martin who writes that the aorist form mpooevgao8woav “hardly refers to a 
single invocation; it probably stresses urgency with the invocation" (Ralph P. Martin, James, WBC 
48 [Waco, TX: Word, 1988], 207). 

^*^ Tbid., 209. 

^? Dan G. McCartney, James, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2009), 258. 

^? Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994), 615. 

^" Charles Hodge, An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1980), 285-86. Reprint of 1859 original, published by Robert Carter & Brothers. 

“ This, in tum, keeps commentary-writers, not to mention preachers and Christian publishers, in 
business! 

^? Some of the following material is indebted to conversations with Nicholas Ellis and Mark Dubis, 
under the auspices of the BibleMesh Greek Project (www.biblemesh.com/languages) and related 
publications. See also the survey of the history of research in Constantine R. Campbell, Advances in 
the Study of Greek: New Insights for Reading the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2015), 
chapter 5. 

^? See BDF, Greek Grammar, 166-67 (8318); Brooks & Winbery, 76; Burton, 6; Dana & Mantey, 
177-79; Moule, 5; Moulton, Grammar, 108-10; Robertson, 343, 881-82. For a survey of Greek 
verbal aspect theory, see Constantine R. Campbell, Basics of Verbal Aspect in Biblical Greek (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2008). Other important contributions include Albert Rijksbaron, The Syntax and 
Semantics of the Verb in Classical Greek: An Introduction, 3rd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2007); D. N. S. Bhat, The Prominence of Tense, Aspect and Mood, Studies in Language 
Companion Series 49 (Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1999); and the scholarly literature cited below. 

®! The time at which an action occurs is a factor only in the indicative mood. 

^? Note, however, that while the following scholars concur on the basic definition of aspect, they 
differ considerably on the number of aspects in NT Greek, on the question of whether or not the 
augment is a time indicator, and other important questions related to the nature and function of NT 
Greek verbs (see further the discussion below). 

^? Campbell, Basics of Verbal Aspect, 6. 

“4 Porter, Idioms, 21. Elsewhere Porter defines verbal aspect as “a synthetic category (realized in 
the forms of verbs) used of meaningful oppositions in a network of tense systems to grammaticalize 
the author's reasoned subjective choice of conception of a process" (Verbal Aspect, 88). 

^? Fanning, 84. He continues, *It shows the perspective from which the occurrence is regarded or 
the portrayal of the occurrence apart from the actual or perceived nature of the situation itself" (84— 
85; emphasis added). 

^* McKay, 27. 

“7 “Verbal aspect is, in general, the portrayal of the action (or state) as to its progress, results, or 
simple occurrence" (Wallace, 499). 

^? 'The presentation below is indebted to Nicholas Ellis and Mark Dubis, who call the stative the 
“combinative aspect" (see further the discussion below). Porter posits three aspects, imperfective, 
perfective, and stative; Picirilli uses the terminology progressive, wholistic, and stative; Campbell 
holds to only two aspects, imperfective and perfective (treating the perfect not as a separate aspect 
but as an imperfective with heightened or remote proximity). Wallace and Fanning both speak of 
internal and external in the place of imperfective and perfective. See Porter, Idioms, 21—22, 29-42; 


idem, Verbal Aspect, 89, 105; Robert E. Picirilli, “The Meaning of Tenses in New Testament Greek: 
Where Are We?" JETS 48, no. 3 (2005): 533—55; Campbell, Basics of Verbal Aspect; idem, Verbal 
Aspect and Non-Indicative Verbs: Further Soundings in the Greek of the New Testament, SBG 15 
(New York: Peter Lang, 2008), 11; Wallace, 501; Fanning, 84-125. 

^? Adapted from conversation with Ellis and Dubis. 

°° We are grateful to Steven Runge for providing the following example. 

?' The following chart is based largely on the work of Ellis and Dubis. The terminology “non-past” 
is used only in this chapter to designate tense-forms where the augment is not present. In terms of 
background, “Gerhard Mussies offered a proposal in 1971 which is suggestive. Rather than 
classifying the present as communicating present time, he classified it instead as grammaticalizing 
non-past reference. Porter and Decker acknowledge this usage, but see it as further evidence for the 
disassociation between Greek tense and time. Comrie also describes the Ancient Greek verbal system 
as using a past/non-past distinction," (Steven E. Runge, *The Verbal Aspect of the Historical Present 
Indicative in Narrative," in Discourse Studies and Biblical Interpretation: A Festschrift in Honor of 
Stephen H. Levinsohn, ed. Steven E. Runge [Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2011], 217). 
See also Steven E. Runge, “The Perfect, Markedness, and Grounding” (paper presented at the SBL 
annual meeting, Baltimore, MD, November 23-26, 2013). 

°® In the following chart, future forms are included in parentheses even though, as mentioned, the 
future does not neatly fit into the aspectual scheme. It should be noted that there are a number of 
scholars who claim that time is never an element that is communicated by the verb itself and who 
consequently deny that the augment serves as a time indicator. See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 75-109, 
208-9; idem, Idioms, 20-28; idem, Studies in the Greek New Testament: Theory and Practice, 
Studies in Biblical Greek 6 (New York: Peter Lang, 1996), 21-38; McKay, 30; idem, “Time and 
Aspect in New Testament Greek," NovT 34 (1992): 209-28; Rodney J. Decker, Temporal Deixis of 
the Greek Verb in the Gospel of Mark with Reference to Verbal Aspect, SBG 10 (New York: Peter 
Lang, 2001). 

°® Scholars continue to differ on matters of terminology and as to whether certain tense-forms 
convey prominence on the discourse level. For example, some scholars speak of 
foreground/background, while others speaks of mainline/offline. See p. 57 in Stanley E. Porter, 
“Prominence: An Overview,” in The Linguist as Pedagogue, ed. Stanley E. Porter and Matthew 
Brook O'Donnell (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Phoenix, 2009), 45-74. 

°% We will only analyze indicative forms at this point; we will comment on imperatives later on in 
this chapter. Since this example is designed merely to illustrate the implications of verbal aspect for 
the analysis of biblical discourse, we will highlight most indicative verb forms without attempting a 
complete analysis of every single verb form. 

°® But see Porter who denies that the augment conveys time (Verbal Aspect, 75-109, 208-9; Idioms, 
20-28). 

°° See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 98-102; Idioms, 25-26. 

>” In personal correspondence, Constantine Campbell adds a nuance here regarding “verbal 
suppletion," which, he observes, *is the recognized phenomenon of using a synonymous lexeme to 
supplete lexemes that do not occur in all tense forms (e.g., the use of £yevöunv for eipi, since the 
latter does not have an aorist form)." He points out that “in that case, the use of eini is actually 
meaningful because an aorist synonym could have been used if perfective aspect were desired." 

8 E.g., àvotyo (“I open"), Siop (“I give”), év&0oo (“I get dressed”), évouiá&Go (“I prepare"), and 
kaAéo (“I call”). 

E.g., ayopade (“I buy”), BàAAo (“I throw"), ebpioxe (“I find”), and minto (“I fall”). 

?? E.g., åyanáo (“I love"), ào0evéo (“I am sick"), cipi (“I am"), £o (“I have"), Caw (“I am alive”), 
uio£o (“I hate"), oikéo (“I dwell”), ruotebw (“I believe"), mAoutew (“I am rich”), and qoféopoa (“I 


am afraid"). 

?! E.g., dvayıvaok@ (“I am reading"), šo0(o (“I am eating"), knpúooco (“I am preaching"), Aéyo/ 
AaAéo (“I am talking"), neputatéo (“I am walking"), and rmotéo (“I am doing”). 

?? E.g., the verbs ápyopot and péAA@ are almost always followed by a present infinitive. When the 
infinitive following one of these verbs is found in the aorist tense, then it is not the default form and 
can communicate a nuanced meaning. 

?? S. M. Baugh, Introduction to Greek Tense Form Choice in the Non-Indicative Moods (pdf 
edition, 2009), 21. This is a case where the function of the verb is more relevant than the grammatical 
form. 

>!4 Perhaps this is due to the verbal idea communicated by purpose statements that tend to look at 
the situation as a whole or a simple event without any added nuance (e.g., iterative, inceptive, or 
tendential). 

> E.g., in the New Testament the use of the subjunctive with ob p occurs 85 times in the aorist 
and never in the present (though it does occur in the present in the LXX). 

?5 For example, Paul uses the present imperative three times more frequently than the aorist 
imperative. On the other hand, 1 Peter contains 25 aorist imperatives but only 10 present imperatives. 
See Robertson, 856; Campbell, Verbal Aspect and Non-Indicative Verbs, 87; and Greg W. Forbes, 
“The Use of the Imperative in 1 Peter” and “Imperatival Participles in 1 Peter," in 1 Peter, EGGNT 
(Nashville: B&H Academic, 2014), 4—7. 

>” See, e.g., BDF, 172 (8335); Fanning, 325-88; idem, “Approaches to Verbal Aspect,” 55; 
Zerwick, 79 (8243). 

°P See D. S. Huffman, Verbal Aspect Theory and the Prohibitions in the Greek New Testament, SBG 
16 (New York: Lang, 2014). 

?? See the previous chapter for an overview of imperatives. Other verbal forms that function as 
imperatives (such as the hortatory subjunctive, the prohibitory subjunctive, and participles in parallel 
constructions with imperatival forms) should be considered in this category as well. Future 
indicatives can also function as imperatives but do not need to be included here because the future 
tense-form communicates that the event took place simply or categorically and tense-form choice is 
not an issue. 

?? There are only two perfect imperatives in the NT: negípooo (“be still," Mark 4:39) and £ppoo8e 
(“farewell,” Acts 15:39). The use of the perfect tense-form does not significantly affect the 
interpretation of these two imperatives. 

51 Although oióa is technically a perfect verb, it is a virtual present since “there is very little 
distinction between the act and its results” (Wallace, 580 [emphasis original]). Thus, to parse oióa as 
a perfect verb can be misleading. 

> E.g., àkoAov0£o, éyeipo, épyopau, MEPUTATEM, TOPEÜOHAL, órtáyo, Evy, and épo. 

> E.g., Kini, 6[8ou, tot HN, and riünui. 

° Porter unduly emphasizes the present tense as the marked tense with verbs of motion. For 
example, regarding the use of ropsóeo0e in Matt 25:9 he notes, “The Present Imperative may be used 
to stress the urgency of the situation or the hardship the maidens face by being compelled to go, or, 
with a twist of irony, to draw attention to the wise maidens' knowledge that to leave is to risk the 
bridegroom coming" (Verbal Aspect, 352). 

>° These charts include not only imperatives but also hortatory and prohibitory subjunctives. 

> In order to bring out the general nature of the command, Baugh helpfully translates this verse: 
*Do not go around judging, then you will not be judged" (Tense Form Choice, 41). 

°°” See Silva's comments regarding this phenomenon in Moisés Silva, “Response to Fanning and 
Porter," in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism, ed. David Alan Black (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2002), 79. 


?? The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the NIV. 

> Donald A. Hagner, Matthew 1-13, WBC 334A (Dallas: Word, 1993), 39 notes the similar 
language in Exod 2:23 regarding the death of Pharaoh and the near-verbatim agreement with v. 13 
(cf. v. 20). Cf. W. D. Davies and Dale C. Allison Jr., The Gospel according to Saint Matthew, ICC, 3 
vols. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988), 270. 


> We are indebted for this insight to Nicholas Ellis. Cf. Davies and Allison, Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew, 272, who observe that "the present participle can connote antecedent time" (with 
reference to John 12:17; Acts 4:34; Rom 9:30; Gal 1:23; and BDF 8339.3). Hagner, Matthew 1—13, 
39, notes the near-verbatim agreement of this statement with Exod 4:19. 

`! Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 39, notes that the “recording of the obedience mirrors the wording of the 
command in v 20.” 

°°? See Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 39; Davies and Allison, Gospel according to Saint Matthew, 273, 
who note that in “indirect discourse the present tense with verbs of saying takes up the temporal point 
of view of the speaker. Similarly here the present tense (‘rules’) with a verb of perception (‘hearing’) 
reflects the temporal point of view of Joseph (BDF 8324)." 

> Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 40. 

> See the discussion in Craig L. Blomberg, Matthew, NAC (Nashville: Broadman, 1992), 70; 
Hagner, Matthew 1—13, 40—42. 

>° Cleon L. Rogers Jr. and Cleon L. Rogers, The New Linguistic and Exegetical Key to the Greek 
New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1998), 13. 

> Interestingly, Luke uses the present tense-form (6i60v) most likely because he uses “each day" or 
“day by day" (xa8' rjuépav) instead of “today” (orjuepov). This is one of the rare exceptions where 
an aorist form is not used in a prayer. Perhaps this is an example of an adverbial phrase clarifying an 
imperfective idea. 

>” Osborne, Matthew, 228. 

> Tbid., 230. 

> Wallace comments, “The devil is in view here, not evil in general. . . . The prayer is not a request 
for deliverance from evil in general, but from the grasp of the evil one himself" (294). 

> Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994), 14. 

> We prefer “tense-form” over “tense” because the latter is often associated strictly with the time 
of the action. In addition, many of the categories discussed in this chapter are applicable to non- 
indicate verbs, but for the sake of simplicity, we will limit our discussion to the indicative mood. 

>° There is also one future perfect (Heb 8:11, eiórjoovotv). 

> Though it could be argued that the temporal nature of the present tense-form is not “present” but 
rather *non-past." That is, because the present tense-form lacks the past-time augment, it is unmarked 
for past time. The historical present is the only exception, but is probably used as a rhetorical device. 

>“ The term “Descriptive Present" is used by Robertson, Brooks & Winbery, Young, and Black. 
Both Robertson and Black have a distinct category called “Progressive Present" but this represents an 
action that was begun in the past and continues to the present (i.e., present for past action still in 
progress = durative). Dana and Mantey have a general category called “Progressive Present” and then 
under this heading are three sub-categories, (a) Present of Description, (b) Present of Existing Result, 
and (c) Present of Duration. 

>° For more examples of the progressive present, see Mark 1:37 (Zntoöoiv); 2:19 (&xovow); 3:32 
(Cntodov); John 5:7 (Epxopat, Kataßaiveı); Acts 2:8 (dKobonev); 3:12 (GaupiáCete, atevidete); 14:15 
(noite); 21:31 (ovyybwvetor); Rom 9:1 (Aéyo, webdonan); 1 Cor 14:14 (mpooevbyeta); 2 Cor 12:9 
(teXeltau); Gal 4:9 (Erotp£gere). 

> As noted above, this category is sometimes labeled as a “Progressive Present” (so Robertson, 
Fanning, and Black). Burton and Moule label it *Present of Past Action Still in Progress" whereas 
Wallace calls it an *Extending-from-Past Present." 

>” Moulton, 1:119. 

“8 For more examples of the durative present, see John 5:6 (éyeu); 14:9 (cipy; Acts 27:33 
(SiateAcite); 2 Cor 12:19 (6okeite); 2 Tim 3:15 (olöag, this is an old perfect form that functioned as a 


virtual present tense); 2 Pet 3:4 (Stapeévet). 

* Wallace differentiates between the “Iterative” and the “Customary” present (as do Dana and 
Mantey, though they seem to blur the customary use with the gnomic). He states that the "intervals 
are shorter with the iterative, and less regular." He goes on, however, to admit that “several passages 
are difficult to analyze and could conceivably fit in either category" (Wallace, 520). 

> Matt 7:7: “Keep asking, and it will be given to you. Keep searching, and you will find. Keep 
knocking, and the door will be opened to you" (aiteite kai 6o0ñogtm Dpiv, Gytette Kal EÜPNIOETE, 
Kpovete kai dvolynoetat Div); 1 Thess 5:17: “Pray constantly" (ad.aAeintac npoosóyso0z). Young 
explains the significance of the present tense-form in 1 Thess 5:17: “If we understand the verb as an 
iterative present, then Paul is exhorting us to have a regular prayer life rather than to be continuously 
in prayer; that is, it refers to an unceasing habit rather than an unceasing activity" (108). 

>! For more examples of the iterative present, see Matt 23:23 (dnnodekatoüte); Mark 2:18 
(vnotebouow); John 1:38 (teite); 3:26 (BantiGer); 14:17 (péver); Luke 3:16 (paríGo); Rom 1:9 
(Aatpevbo, rtoloönan); 1 Cor 9:25 (Eykpartederan), 27 (órtomi&Go, 6ouÀoyoyó); 10:16 (ebAoyodpEV, 
K«AóGpev); 11:21 (npoAapáveuU, 26 (katayyéAAete), 29 (obis, niver); 15:31 (àno80vrjoko); Phil 1:15 
(xnpócoouo); Col 1:3 (ebyaplotodpeEv). 

^? Fanning, 208 (emphasis original). 

> [bid., 209. 

4 Fanning notes, “[T]he gnomic present is similar to the customary present in that they both 
express generalized continuing or repeated occurrence . . . , but the gnomic use is more general and 
indefinite, even less focused on particular people and restricted circumstances" (ibid., 210). 

>° For more examples of the gnomic present, see Matt 6:26 (tpéget, Siapépete); Mark 2:21 
(empärnten), 22 (Bás); Luke 3:9 (Exkönteran, BáAAetou); John 2:10 (rino); 3:8 (nv); 7:52 
(&yeipeton); 1 Cor 9:9 (pede); Jas 1:15 (TIKTEL, anoKvEL); Heb 3:4 (Kataokeväleran); 1 John 3:3 
(ayviden), 8 (€otiv), 20 (yıw@oreı). 

> Some grammars label this category the “Aoristic Present" (so BDF, Brooks & Winbery, Black). 

>” So Young, 112. 

8 The word “hereby” can be added to the translated to test for this category (“I hereby appeal to 
Caesar"). 

> For more examples of the instantaneous present, see Matt 3:9 (Aéyo); 10:42 (A&yo); John 3:3 
(A£yo); 4:19 (Bewpa); Luke 17:4 (petavod); Acts 17:22 (Bempd); 19:13 (OpKi@a); 24:14 (GpoAoyd); 
26:17 (ànootéàào); 2 Cor 7:8 (neteneAönnv); Gal 1:11 (yvopíco); Rev 1:8 (AéyeU. 

>° There are some exceptions to this pattern: “Jesus told the paralytic, ‘Son, your sins are 
forgiven’” (ó Inooög . . . Aéyet TA TAPAALTIKG: tékvov, APLEVTAL oou ai åpaptiar, Mark 2:5); 
“Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals you" (Aivéa, tatai oe Inootc Xpiotóc, Acts 9:34); “It is permitted for 
you to speak for yourself” (€mitpénetai oot nepi otav toO Aéyew, Acts 26:1). 

>°! One should note the contraexpectational use of the historical present. That is, where one would 
expect to find an aorist (a form marked for perfective aspect and past time), instead one finds an 
imperfective aspect form unmarked for past time. The cumulative effect is rhetorical, not semantic or 
syntactical. 

°° For more examples of the historical present, see Matt 3:1 (napayiverau); Mark 1:30 (Aéyovo), 
40 (Epxetan); 4:36 (rtapaAappávouo); 11:27 (Epxovran); 14:17 (Epxetan); Luke 8:49 (Epxeton); John 
18:28 (&yovo). 

°° Some grammars name this category “Conative” (so BDF, Burton, Fanning, Moule, Robertson, 
Wallace), *Voluntative" (Wallace), or *Inchoative" (Robertson). This idiom is more commonly used 
with the imperfect tense-form. 

4 «The present [= imperfective] aspect views the action from within, without reference to 
beginning or end-point, and thus it can be used with verbs of a certain lexical type or in particular 


contexts to denote an action which is continuing, or intended, but which does not reach its 
termination. The sense of incompletion is a natural concomitant of the ‘internal viewpoint 
(Fanning, 219). 

°° For more examples of the tendential present, see Matt 2:4 (yevvätau); Mark 11:23 (yiverau); John 
13:27 (moteic); Acts 26:28 (neideıc); 2 Cor 5:11 (neidonev); Gal 2:14 (àvaykáGeic); 6:12 
(Qvoykú(ouolv). 

>° A similar idiom is found in English. If someone says, “I am going to church on Sunday,” this is a 
futuristic use of the present tense. 

^*^ Fanning, 221. 

8 For more examples of the futuristic present, see Matt 2:4 (yevvärtan); 17:11 (Epxeran); 24:43 
(Epxeta); 26:2 (napadidotar), 18 (norð), 45 (rapaótóotou); Mark 9:31 (napasisotan); 10:33 
(àvaßaivopev); Luke 3:9 (Erkönteron, BaAAETON); 16 (Épyetou); 13:32 (EKPOAAD, ómoteAóo, 
teàstoðpa); John 4:21, 23, 25 (Epxetan); 8:14 (ortàyo); 11:11 (nopedonan); Acts 20:22 (nopebonan); 
Rom 6:9 (ärtodvnokeu; 1 Cor 15:32 (ànoOvrjokopev); 16:5 (Stépxopon); 2 Cor 5:1 (€xopev); 13:1 
(€pxopat). 

>° Young labels this category “Present of Existing Results." 

>° Wallace suggests the following distinction between Aéyet and yeyparttau: “(1) yéypanto, being a 
perfect tense, stresses the abiding authority of scripture; (2) A&yeı, being a present tense, stresses the 
applicability of scripture to the present situation" (533). 

>! For uses of A&yeı as an introductory formula, see Rom 9:15; 10:8, 11, 19; 11:9; 12:19; 2 Cor 6:2; 
Gal 3:16; 4:30; Eph 4:8; 1 Tim 5:18; Jas 4:5, 6. For uses of ñKo, see Luke 15:27; John 2:4; 4:47; 
8:42. For other verbs, see Matt 3:10 (keltau); Luke 9:9 (kobe); John 11:28 (näpeotıv); Acts 17:6 
(mapetow); 1 Cor 11:18 (dKobo), 21 (new, nedben); Gal 1:6 (netatideode); 2 Thess 3:11 (AKobonev); 
2 Pet 2:20 (nTIovran). 

>° Both the present and imperfect tense-forms are built on the first principle part of the verb. Thus, 
only the present tense-form is typically listed in principle parts—the assumption being that if the 
present tense-form is known, then the imperfect can be formed by adding an augment and secondary 
endings to the present tense-form stem. 

> Just as there are exceptions to virtually every category in Greek grammar, so there are exceptions 
in the use of the imperfect. For example, Wallace categorizes one use of the imperfect as the 
“Instantaneous Imperfect" which is also known as the “Aoristic or Punctiliar Imperfect" (542). 
Because this use is rare and virtually restricted to £Aeyev (e.g., Matt 9:24; Mark 4:9; John 5:19) we 
will not treat it in the categories below. 

>“ Robertson describes the imperfect as “a sort of moving panorama, a ‘moving-picture show"" 
(883). He later adds, “The aorist tells the simple story. The imperfect draws the picture. It helps you 
to see the course of the act. It passes before the eye the flowing stream of history" (ibid.). 

>° This category is sometimes labeled “Descriptive Imperfect" (so Brooks & Winbery, Young). 

> Fanning, 241 (emphasis added). 

>” Tbid., 243. 

7? As opposed to the present tense-form, we will not include a separate category for the durative 
use. We are thus following Dana and Mantey who list the general category as Progressive and then 
under this heading have two subcategories (i.e., descriptive and durative). An example of the durative 
use is 1 John 2:7 which states, “That you have had from the beginning" (ñv eixete am’ &pyfic). 

?? For more examples of the progressive imperfect, see Matt 3:4-6 (eixev, é&ertopeóeto, 
eBantiovto); 25:5 (€kaBevdov); 26:58 (NKoAoVdaı), 63 (torona); Mark 9:28 (érrpotov); Luke 1:62 
(Evevevov); 2:49 (Eintelte); 6:19 (ECntovv); 7:6 (Ertopedeto); 15:16 (Eredönen); Acts 2:6 (kovov); 
3:2 (€Baotdeto); 6:1 (naps8eopoóvto); 15:37 (€BovAETO); 15:38 (iov); 16:14 (fiKovev). 

?? This category is sometimes labeled “Ingressive” (Wallace) or “Incohative” (Robertson). 


33) 


>! For more examples of the inceptive imperfect, see Matt 3:5 (€emopeveto), 5:2 (é6i6aokev); 
Mark 1:21 (€5i5a0Kev), 35 (npoonjyeto); 5:32 (nepiefAéneto); 9:20 (EKvAIETO); 14:72 (ExAatev); 
John 4:30 (fjpxovtro); 5:10 (£Aeyov); Acts 7:54 (ÉBpuyov); 26:1 (ArteAoyelto); 27:33 (napekóAeu). 

2 Wallace differentiates between the “Iterative” and the “Customary” use of the imperfect but 
acknowledges that “the customary imperfect is a subset of the iterative imperfect" (546). An 
interative statement conveys repetition of an event at various times whereas a customary (or 
“habitual”) statement conveys that the event is repeated at regular intervals. Wallace adds, “The 
difference between the customary (proper) and the iterative imperfect is not great" (548). 

°8 Robertson, 884. 

54 See Fanning, 247-49. 

> «[T]he handing out of the bread is described by an imperfect as a continuous process, so that we 
conclude that having . . . blessed and broken the bread, Our Lord multiplied it by continuing to hand 
it out without exhausting the scanty stock: the multiplication thus took place in the hands of Our Lord 
Himself" (Zerwick, 91 [8271]). 

> For more examples of the iterative imperfect, see Matt 9:21 (£Aeyev); 12:23 (£Aeyov); 15:6 
(ànéàvev); 27:30 (Etunttov); Luke 2:41 (€nopevovto); 6:23 (énotouv); 19:47 (EZritovv); John 3:22 
(€BantiGev); 4:31 (potov); Acts 2:47 (npooetiden); 3:2 (éBaotáGeto, Etidouv); 16:5 (EOTEPEODVTO); 
21:19 (é£nyeito); Rom 6:17 (Arte); 1 Cor 6:11 (Arte); 10:4 (Emwov); Gal 1:13 (é6toov); Gal 1:14 
(TTPOEKOTTTOV). 

» This category is sometimes labeled “Conative” (so BDF, Burton, Fanning, Robertson, Wallace). 

> Fanning, 250. 

9 Ibid... 251. 

> For more examples of the tendential imperfect (attempted), see Luke 4:42 (kateixov); Acts 7:26 
(ovvnAAacoev); 18:4 (EneWev); 26:11 (rvaykalov); Gal 1:23 (éróp0&); Heb 11:17 (poo£qgepev). 

>! For more examples of the tendential imperfect (desired), see Matt 18:33 (€5e1); 26:9 (€65bvato); 
Rom 9:3 (núxóunv); Phlm 13 (éBovAóunyv). 

?? See, e.g., Dana & Mantey, 191; Wallace, 566-67; Fanning, 120. BDF states that “the future is the 
only tense which expresses only a level of time and not an Aktionsart so that completed and durative 
action are not distinguished" (178 [8348 ]). Many have also noted that the future is similar in form to 
the aorist (addition of the sigma) and that there is evidence that “the future arose from the aorist 
subjunctive" (Dana & Mantey, 191). 

> Fanning, 123 (emphasis original). 

> Porter, Idioms, 24 (emphasis original). 

?5 «The future indicative is not merely a tense in the true sense of that term, expressing the state of 
the action. It is almost a mode [i.e., mood] on a par with the subjunctive and imperative" (Robertson, 
872). Over time, the future tense-form actually replaced the subjunctive mood. 

> Future participles: Matt 27:49 (o@owv); Luke 22:49 (éoópevov); John 6:64 (napad@owv); Acts 
8:27 (mpooKvvnowv); 20:22 (ovvavti]oovta); 22:5 (čov); 24:11 (npookuvr]oov), 17 (rtoujoov); 

1 Cor 15:37 (yevnoopevov); Heb 3:5 (AoAn8noopévov); 13:17 (@moóooovtec); 1 Pet 3:13 
(kaxooov). Future infinitives: Acts 11:28 (£oeodan); 23:30 (£oso001); 24:15 (£Eoeodan); 27:10 
(€oeo8a1); Heb 3:18 (eioeAeboeodaı). The future perfect tense-form is found in Heb 8:11, “because 
they will all know Me, from the least to the greatest of them" (öt rtávtec eiórjoovotv pe ATO pikpoð 
EMC neyAaAov a tóv). This is the only use of the future perfect in the NT; it was also rare in Koine 
Greek. Notice that this use of the future perfect has lost its perfect force. 

>” Young, 117. 

?? Tt is possible that the second future (£0e08e) has an imperatival force. 

>° For more examples of a predictive future, see Matt 24:30 (pavroetaı, KöWovraı, ÖWovran); Mark 
2:20 (€Aevoovtal, vroteboouow); 9:31 (&ànoktevobow); Luke 2:12 (ebproete); John 4:14 (66000, 


óuyriogU; 14:26 (née, S1daEe1, bnouvroe); Acts 1:11 (€Aevoetat); 21:11 (6ñoououv, 
napaócoouo1); Gal 5:21 (KAnpovouroovonv); Phil 1:6 (Emtei&oen); 1 Thess 4:16 
(ivaotnoovran);1 Tim 2:15 (o@Onoetat); Heb 6:14 (ebAoyrjoo, rÀn0uvó); 2 Pet 2:2 
(&&ankoAov8r]oovov, BAacqonun8nostot). 

°% Robertson calls this the *Volitive Future.” 

°° Though Smyth maintains, “The tone of the jussive future . . . is generally familiar" (428 [83]). 

°® For examples of the imperatival future quoting the Ten Commandments, see Matt 5:21 
(@ovevoetc), 27 (LolyevoEtc), 33 (Émopxrjoetc); 19:18 (povebostc, HOLXEDGELG, KÄEWEIG, 
Wevdopaptupnoetc); Rom 7:7 (Eniduunoeıg). For examples quoting Deut 6:5 (“You shall love 
[üyarınosıg] the Lord your God," ESV), see Matt 22:37; Mark 12:30; Luke 10:27. For examples 
quoting Lev 19:18 (“You shall love [&yanroetc] your neighbor as yourself”), see Matt 5:43 (also 
uiorjoei); 22:39; Gal 5:14; Jas 2:8. For examples quoting other OT texts, see Matt 4:4 (hoeta 
quoting Deut 8:3); 21:13 (kAndnoetan; quoting Isa 56:7); 1 Tim 5:15 (@y@oeic; quoting Deut 25:4). 
For examples not quoting the Old Testament, see Matt 1:21 (Kad&ocıc); 6:5 (£ogo0&); 20:26 (Eotar); 
21:3 (€peite); 27:4 (Oun), 24 (öWeoBe); Mark 9:35 (Eotau); Luke 1:13, 31 (xoAéoeic); 17:4 (Kpnoeıc); 
Acts 18:15 (6weo8e). 

*? For more examples of the deliberative future, see Matt 11:16 (ópow500); 17:17 (àvé&opau); 18:21 
(Gpaptnoet, àqroo); 1 Cor 15:29 (mouñoououv); Heb 2:3 (ékogevuSópe0a). 

°% Tt is possible that Gal 6:5 is an imperatival future. 

°° For more examples of the gnomic future, see Matt 6:24 (moños, dyanınoeı, avOeEeta1, 
katoopovrjog); Rom 7:3 (xpnnartioen). 

°% For more examples of the progressive future, see Rom 6:2 (Croopev; this example was also used 
above as a deliberative future); Rev 9:6 (Gu]oovov). 

9 The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 

**? Robertson, 1178-79; see also BDF, 229-30 (8443). 

$? So Moule, 22. 

°! Mikeal C. Parsons and Martin M. Culy, Acts: A Handbook on the Greek Text (Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press, 2003), 11. 

°! Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994), 261. 

?? C. K. Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles, vol. 1, ICC (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 153-54. 

95 Wallace, 369-71. 

** So Barrett, Acts, 155-56; I. Howard Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles, TNTC (Leicester: 
InterVarsity; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 82; John B. Polhill, Acts, NAC 26 (Nashville: 
Broadman, 1992), 117. 

9? Barrett, Acts, 159. 

° Ben Witherington III, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans; Carlisle, UK: Paternoster, 1998), 160. 

°7 See Acts 20:7, 11; so Witherington, Acts, 161. 

?? Wallace, 149; see also Robertson, 541. 

°® Witherington, Acts, 161. 

°° So Polhill, Acts, 121. 

°* [bid.; so also Witherington, Acts, 162. 

°2 So Barrett, Acts, 170; Witherington, Acts, 163; contra Polhill, Acts, 121; Marshall, Acts, 85. 

@ So Robertson, 1116; Wallace, 546-47. 

@4 Zerwick, 96. 

$^ Robert H. Mounce, “John,” in Luke-Acts, EBC 10, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2007), 
596. 


° D. A. Carson, Gospel According to John, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leicester: 
InterVarsity, 1991), 550. 

®7 Gordon D. Fee, 1 Corinthians, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 726. 

9? Greek, áà-ópiotoc = “without boundaries" or “undefined.” 

° Dana & Mantey, 193. 

99 «The aorist . . . is not the only way of expressing indefinite (undefined) action, but it is the 
normal method of doing so. . . . [T]he aorist is the tense used as a matter of course, unless there was 
special reason of using some other tense" (Robertson, 831). 

° This is not necessarily the case in other types of literature or in non-indicative moods. 

5? Brooks & Winbery, 98. Moule similarly comments that “the chief function of the Aorist tense is 
to indicate an action viewed as instantaneous" (10). 

5? Young, 121. 

9* «The use of the aorist in any given situation depends, then, on its combination with other 
linguistic features" (Wallace, 556). 

95 «[T]he verbal idea as well as the context usually affects very decidedly the significance of the 
aorist” (Dana & Mantey, 196). “[T]he presence of the aorist does not in itself give any hint as to the 
nature of the action behind it. Contextual factors are primary for any attempt to go behind the aorist 
to the nature of the action itself” (Frank Stagg, “The Abused Aorist," JBL 91 [1972]: 231). 

555 Some grammars label this category the “Historical Aorist” (Burton), “Global Aorist” (Zerwick), 
“Complexive Aorist” (BDF), or “Indefinite Aorist” (Burton). 

°°” «T]he aorist indicative makes a summary reference to a past action or state as a whole without 
emphasis on any of the actional features which may be involved in the internal constituency of the 
occurrence” (Fanning, 256). “The ‘constative’ aorist just treats the act as a single whole entirely 
irrespective of the parts or time involved” (Robertson, 832). 

$88 «Thus, the constative aorist can be used of situations which are either durative or instantaneous, 
either single or multiple. In each case the sense is dependent on the lexical character of the verb and 
other features, not on the use or non-use of the aorist” (Fanning, 259). 

59 For more examples of the constative aorist, see Matt 8:3 (ijwato); Luke 4:43 (GmeotdAnv); John 
1:21 (r]potnoav); 2:20 (oikodopNOn); Acts 9:40 (Nvoıgev, avekdOioev); 12:23 (Ematagev); 18:11 
(€kaO1oev); Rom 5:14 (€BaotAevoev); 2 Cor 11:25 (éppoflóto8nv, eAWWao8nv, Evavdaynoa); Eph 2:4 
(nyarınoev); Heb 11:13 (ómé8avov), 23 (Éxpópn); Rev 20:4 (éBaotAeucav). 

?? Some grammars label this category the “Ingressive Aorist” (BDF, Black, Brooks & Winbery, 
Dana & Mantey, Moule, Moulton, Wallace, Young) or as the “Inchoative Aorist” (Robertson). 

?*! Tt should be noted that these categories (e.g., constative, inceptive, etc.) can apply to aorist verbs 
in non-indicative moods. 

?? See, e.g., Andreas J. Köstenberger, John, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004), 341. Robertson 
translates a similar verb in Luke 19:41 (#kħavoev) as “burst into tears" and then references John 
11:35 (834). 

° Young aptly comments, “The aorist érróyeuoev in this context cannot mean ‘he was poor,’ 
Christ was exceedingly rich, but for us He became poor, that is, He left one state and entered into 
another" (123). 

94 For more examples of the inceptive aorist, see Matt 9:27 (r]koAo00noav); 22:7 (ópyio0n); Luke 
19:41 (€kAavoev); John 1:14 (€yéveto); 4:52 (Eoyev); 11:31 (rjkoAo08noav); Acts 7:60 (ékouin0n); 
15:12 (Éotynosv); Rom 14:9 (EXnoev); Rev 1:8 (£yevöunv); 13:14 (EXnoev); 20:4 (ECnoav). 

°° Some grammars label this category the “Consummative Aorist” (Wallace), “Effective Aorist” 
(Black, Moulton, Robertson, Zerwick), or “Resultative Aorist” (Burton). 

° For more examples of the culminative aorist, see Matt 2:2 (rjA8opiev); 7:28 (évéAeoev); 22:7 
(Evenpnoev); 25:20 (EK&pönoo); Mark 5:12 (napsekáAsocav), 39 (Arıedavev); Luke 1:1 (éneyetpnoav); 


19:16 (rtapeyéveto), 42 (Expo); 24:17 (żotáðnoav); John 1:42 (fyayev); Acts 5:4 (ë0ou), 39 
(&neto8rjcav); 7:36 (€fnyayev); 27:43 (€k@Avoev); 28:14 (napekAngnpuev); Rom 1:13 (€k@AVONV); 
Eph 3:3 (éyvopío0n); 1 Pet 3:18 (#naðev). 

°? Fanning suggests that the difference between the present and aorist gnomic verb is that “the 
present looks at multiple occurrences of the event and abstracts to a general principle, while the aorist 
points to a single instance as typical of many” (266-67). He continues, “[T]he aorist tends to occur 
with verbs of instantaneous meaning and thus state a more vivid, sudden occurrence" (267). 

9? Tt should be noted that this and the next example are influenced by the Hebrew perfect which 
stands behind the LXX. 

*? For more examples of the gnomic aorist, see Matt 7:24-27 (@Koöölınoev, koxéfin, NAdov, 
Énveuoav, TLPOGENIEOAV, ETTEGEV, npooékoyav); 13:44 (Ékpuwev); 18:23 (op01650n); Mark 1:11 
(e£066knoa); John 15:6 ($gArj0n, &&npáv8n), 8 (£60$à00n); Gal 5:24 (otobpooav); Jas 1:24 
(katevönoev). Some grammars place Mark 1:11 and parallels under the category of dramatic aorist 
(so Black, Brooks & Winbery, Dana & Mantey, and Wallace [tentatively]). 

99» «[T]he writer courteously projects himself in imagination into the position of the readers, for 
whom actions contemporaneous with the time of writing will be past" (Moule, 12). Porter, who sees 
no temporal significance to the aorist indicative, maintains that the author is not writing from the 
perspective of the readers but rather the author is referring to “the entire writing process" (Idioms, 
37). 

©! For more examples of the epistolary aorist, see Acts 23:30 (ënepya); 1 Cor 5:11 (Éypouo); 2 Cor 
8:17 (é&f]|A0ev), 18 (ovvenéuyapev), 22 (ovvenépyape); 9:3 (Éneuwo), 5 (Nynoäyunv); Phil 2:25 
(nynoäunv); Phim 12 (avérepwa), 19 (Eypowa); 1 John 2:21 (Eypawo), 26 (Eypawa). 

®2 Some grammars label this category the “Proleptic Aorist” (Wallace and Zerwick). 

° For more examples of the futuristic aorist, see Matt 18:15 (&x&pönoac); Mark 11:24 (éAáers); 
John 13:31 (€60€d08n, £60$6001); 17:18 (ànéoteua); 1 Cor 7:28 (Hpaptes, Hnaptev); Gal 5:4 
(katnpynOnte, éfenéoate); Heb 4:10 (katénavoev); Jas 2:4 (StexpiOnte, &y£veo0g); 1 Pet 3:6 
(&yevi]üne). 

° Wallace also calls this the “Immediate Past Aorist.” 

°° Fanning, 275 (emphasis original). 

° For more examples of the dramatic aorist, see Matt 6:12 (àqrikapiev); 26:65 (riKoboate); Mark 
1:8 (Eßäntıoo); 5:35 (anéBavev); 16:6 (ryép80n); Luke 1:47 (nyaAAtacev); 1 Cor 4:18 (épuouo0noov). 
°” Wallace offers what he calls a very loose paraphrase: “Although this scripture was written long 

ago, its authority is still binding on us" (576). 

®8 Porter, Idioms, 39. 

°° Wallace, 501, 573 (emphasis original). 

9? E.g., BDF maintains that the “perfect combines in itself, so to speak, the present and the aorist in 
that it denotes the continuance of completed action" (175 [8340], emphasis original). See also the 
discussion of the stative aspect as a combination of the perfective and imperfect aspects in chapter 7 
above. 

°°! “Emphasis, as indicated by the context or the meaning of the verb root, may be on either the 
completion of the action or on its finished results" (Dana & Mantey, 201). 

°° Moulton notes that the perfect tense-form is “the most important, exegetically, of all the Greek 
Tenses" (1:140). 

*? Dana & Mantey, 200. They continue, “We should certainly in fairness take it for granted that the 
New Testament writer intended the differentiation of meaning which is represented in this distinction 
[between the perfect and the aorist], whether we are able to understand fully his reason or not” (201). 

5^ Some grammars label this category the “Perfect of Existing State” (Burton) or the “Perfect of 
Resulting State" (Fanning). 


°° Dana & Mantey, 202. 

s Wallace warns, “One ought to be careful when translating the perfect into English to resist the 
temptation to translate it as an English perfect at all times" (575). 

°°’ For more examples of the intensive perfect, see Mark 5:33 (yéyovev); 6:14 (£ynyeptau); John 5:45 
(nAnikarte); 17:7 (Eyvokav); Acts 8:14 (6&deKtan); 3:10 (yEyparttau); 5:2 (Eoxrikanev); 14:23 
(Kkatakekprtan); 15:4 (Eyniyeptan); 2 Cor 1:10 (rjríkapev); 6:11 (nenàátovta); Heb 3:14 
(yeyOvaplev). 

°° Some grammars label this category the “Extensive Perfect” (Robertson and Wallace) or the 
“Perfect of Completed Action.” 

°° Fanning, 297. With this use of the perfect, “it is not merely the process which is denoted, but a 
consummated process, and consummation implies result” (Dana & Mantey, 203). 

° Young notes that if this is a consummative perfect, the meaning is that “Jesus was looking 
backward to the state of affairs that had just been drawn to a close: the Old Testament sacrifices, 
rituals, typology, as well as His own life and sufferings” (127-28). 

°! For more examples of the consummative perfect, see Mark 5:33 (yéyovev); John 2:10 
(xetripnkac); 5:33 (ANTEOTÄAKATE, pepaptúpnKev); 10:29 (6&6okev); 17:6 (tetHpNKav); 19:22 
(yéypaga); Acts 5:28 (nenAnpw@kate); Rom 5:5 (Exk£xuran); 16:7 (yéyovav); 2 Cor 7:3 (npoeipnKa); 
1 John 1:10 (Hnaprtrikanev); Jude 6 (vetripnkev). 

°2 Some grammars label this category the “Aoristic Perfect" (Wallace) or the “Historical Perfect” 
(Burton). In addition, some grammars treat the dramatic/historical perfect and the aoristic perfect as 
separate categories (e.g., Brooks & Winbery, Burton, and Robertson), but there is some doubt as to 
whether the separate category of aoristic perfect is legitimate. Robertson himself states, *I conclude 
by saying that the N. T. writers may be guilty of this idiom, but they have not as yet been proved to 
be" (902). 

° Robertson, 896. Brooks & Winbery add, “The narrator describes the past event in such a way 
that his hearers or readers are led to think for a moment that they are present and witnessing it" (96). 

674 «The historical present and the dramatic aorist are also used in a sense similar to this, but for this 
purpose the perfect is the most forcible of the three" (Dana & Mantey, 204). 

°° For more examples of the dramatic perfect, see Matt 25:6 (yéyovev); Luke 9:36 (éópakav); John 
1:32 (teBEapar), 41 (ebprikanev); 12:29 (AeAdAnKev); Acts 7:35 (AntEoTaAKEV); 21:28 (kekotvoxev); 
2 Cor 1:9 (€oxnkapev); 7:5 (Éoynkev); 12:17 (ànéotaàka); Jas 1:24 (AnteArAuBev); Rev 7:14 
(eipnka); 8:5 (eiAngev); 19:3 (eipnKav). 

° Some grammars label this category the “Perfect with (a) Present Force” (Moulton and Wallace) 
but most grammars do not include this category. 

67 oi6a is the most common of these perfects, accounting for more than 25 percent of all perfect 
tense-forms in the NT. 

° Wallace, 579-80. 

°” Ibid., 580. 

6 For more examples of the present state perfect, see Matt 27:43 (nenoıdev); Luke 4:34 (oi60); 
John 1:26 (£otnkev, oiSate); 3:2 (ot6apiev); 16:30 (oiSapev, oiSac); Acts 1:11 (tothKate); 26:27 
(oiSa); Rom 2:19 (ménovWac); 8:38 (nénewopon); 1 Cor 11:2 (yépvro08); 16:9 (àvéoyev); 2 Cor 1:24 
(Eotnkarte); 6:11 (avé@yev); Gal 5:10 (réroi80); Phil 2:24 (néroi00); Heb 6:9 (neneionedo); 10:11 
(E£otnkev); Jas 1:6 (£oıkev), 23 (Éoikev); Rev 3:20 (£otnka); 19:12 (oiSev). The following represents 
the use of this category with participles: Matt 16:28 (£ototov); Luke 9:27 (£otnKköto@v); 2 Cor 2:3 
(r£noi866); Phlm 21 (nenoi8066); Jas 3:1 (eióótec); 2 Pet 1:12 (eióótac). 

“1 Fanning, 304. 

® E.g., John 20:23; Rom 14:23; Jas 2:10; 1 John 2:5. This use is also sometimes called the 
proleptic perfect (Fanning and Wallace). 


5? For more examples of the gnomic perfect, see John 5:24 (netaßeßnkev); 20:23 (Apeovraı, 
kekpätnvran); Rom 7:2 (6é6£gtou, katripyr tau); 13:8 (nemripokev); Jas 2:10 (yéyovev); 1 John 2:5 
(veteAeto ton). 

°% Young, 127. For another example, see 2 Cor 12:17 (àm£otaAxo). 

°° Zerwick, 98 (8290). BDF notes, “The pluperfect equals the aorist plus the imperfect" (177 
[8347]). 

$55 «The perfect looks back on the past from a standpoint of the present; the pluperfect looks back on 
the past from the standpoint of the past" (Brooks & Winbery, 108). 

®7 The augment is found on most, but not all, forms. 

** Fanning labels this category as the “Pluperfect of resulting state.” 

°° Fanning, 306. 

°° «Here stress is laid upon the reality of the fact, which enables it to be presented with more force 
than could be done with the aorist, but the only device for construing it in English is the simple past" 
(Dana & Mantey, 205—6). 

©! For more examples of the intensive pluperfect, see Matt 12:7 (£yvoxeıte); Mark 10:1 (eioBßeı); 
Luke 4:41 (fj6e10av); Acts 14:23 (memotevKeioav). For periphrastic pluperfects, see Matt 9:36 (Aoav 
éokuApiévoU; Luke 4:17 (ñv yeypapipiévov), 15:24 (ñv éàmoAoAo6); Acts 14:26 (ñoov napaósóopiévou; 
Gal 4:3 (Hpe8a dedovA@pEVvON). 

*? Some grammars label this category the “Extensive Pluperfect” (Robertson and Wallace) or the 
“Pluperfect of completed action" (Fanning). 

“3 For more examples of the consummative perfect, see Luke 8:2 (é£&Ar]A0080; 22:13 (eipr]keu); 
John 6:17 (£yeyöveı, &AA0080; 11:13 (eiprikeU; Acts 4:22 (yeyóveU; 9:21 (£AnA 0080; 19:32 
(ovveAnAVBeıoav). For periphrastic pluperfects, see Mark 15:46 (ñv AcAatopnpévov); Luke 8:2 (rjoav 
t&Oepormeupiévau); John 1:24 (dmeotaApeévot rjoav). 

°% The occurrence of the other verbs are as follows: totnp occurs 14 times; ei@8a occurs 2 times; 
neid@ occurs 1 time; and napiotnpi occurs 1 time. 

° For more examples of the past state perfect of (1) tow], see Matt 13:2; Luke 23:10, 35, 49; John 
1:35; 7:37; 18:5, 16, 18; 19:25; 20:11; Acts 9:7; Rev 7:11; (2) of ei@8a, see (Mark 10:1). For 
periphrastic pluperfects, see Luke 5:1 (ñv &otog); Acts 16:9 (rjv &otox). 

© The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the NLT. 

°” Robertson, 840. 

° Fanning, 345. 

*9 Cf. Andreas J. Köstenberger, who translates: “Jesus burst into tears" (John, BECT [Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 2004], 341). 

7? About half of the time &kobo takes its direct object in the accusative case. 

” There are 4,614 in the nominative case (69%), 738 in the genitive case (11%), 354 in the dative 
case (5%), 946 in the accusative case (14%), and 6 in the vocative case (7196). Regarding the tense- 
forms used, there are 3,688 in the present tense (55%), 12 in the future tense (7196), 2,285 in the 
aorist tense (3496), and 673 in the perfect tense (1096). 

7? Unfortunately, the UBS? and NA” add a period here. 

7? Peter T. O’Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leicester: 
Apollos, 1999), 386-88. 

7% Wallace, 639. 

75 «In general, time is absolute in the indicative, relative in the participle, and nonexistent in the 
other moods" (Wallace, 498; emphasis original). 

75 Porter, Idioms, 188. 

7" Tbid. 


7? Robert E. Picirilli, “Time and Order in the Circumstantial Participles of Mark and Luke," BBR 17 
(2007): 256. See also idem, “Order and Relative Time in the Participles of the Greek New 
Testament," JETS 57 (2014): 99-110. 

7? Tt is also possible for an adjectival participle to function as a predicate participle, although this 
usage is rare (occurring about 20 times) and sometimes difficult to distinguish with the anarthrous 
use of the attributive participle. Whereas the attributive participle usually has an article, the predicate 
participle never has it. One clear example is Heb 4:12, “the word of God is living" (C@v yap ó Adyoc 
tov 0200). Oftentimes this use is also confused with (or difficult to distinguish from) a periphrastic 
participle. For more examples, see Acts 7:56 (6tnvolypevous); Rom 12:1 (C@oav); Jas 2:15 
(A&utópievou); Rev 1:18 (Cav). 

7? For more examples of attributive participles, see Matt 2:7 (100 Pauvop&vov dotépoc); 7:13 (ñ 
6606 Å ért&yovoa); 17:17 (yeveà . . . Sueotpappévy); Mark 1:38 (tac £yopévag kxoponóAetc); 3:22 
(oi ypapipiaceto oi ano TepoooAopov Kataßavtes); 6:2 (N cogia rj 6007100); Luke 15:6 (TO mpdBatov 
pov TO @TtoÀoÀ0ç); John 1:6 (&vOpomoc, ameotaApevos); 4:25 (Meooíag . . . ó Aeyópevoc); 5:23 (16v 
MATEPA TOV MEHWavta); Acts 13:43 (t&v oseBopévov TLPOONAUT@V); Rom 12:3 (tfj xàpitoc TiS 
600ziorc pot); 1 Cor 3:7 (ó abgavev 08266); 2 Cor 8:20 (tH àópótmu tavty tfj 6varkovoupévg); Gal 
5:3 (navti àvOpomno neprrepvopévo); 1 Tim 1:10 (t byvowobor dSidacKaAia); Heb 6:18 (TG 
npokeipevng éAn(óoc); Rev 12:9 (6 kaAobpevog Ai&foAoc); 20:10 (ó S1äßoAog ó rAavóv KÜTOUG). 

™ Boyer maintains there are 1,467 substantival participles in the NT (James L. Boyer, “The 
Classification of Participles: A Statistical Study," GTJ 5 [1984]: 165n3). 

7? Authors' translation. 

7? 1 John has 49 substantival participles out of a total of 58 participles. 

7^ For more examples of substantival participles, see Matt 1:22 (tò pnd&v); 5:10 (oi SedtwypEvon); 
6:44 (oi pyayövtec); 22:3 (toùç KeKANHEVOUG); Mark 1:32 (toùç SoipoviGopevous); 13:13 (ó 
onopetvac); 14:69 (toic mapeotdotv); Luke 1:45 (ñ motevoaoa); 2:18 (oi akovoavtec); 19:32 (oi 
ameotaApEevor); 20:17 (oi oikoóopo0vtec); John 4:13 (ó rívov); 5:11 (ó momoac); 6:39 (tod 
népnyavtoc); Acts 1:16 (tois ovAAaBodovw); Gal 1:6 (tod KaA&oavroc); 2 Thess 2:6-7 (TO kat£yov, Ó 
katéxov); 2 Tim 2:4 (1G otpatoAoyrioavtı); 1 John 5:6 (ó £A0óv); 2 John 1 (oi Eyvakötec); Rev 1:3 
(6 &vaywookov, oi àkobovtec). 

75 “Tn itself, it must be distinctly noted, the participle does not express time, manner, cause, 
purpose, condition or concession. These ideas are not in the participle, but are merely suggested by 
the context, if at all, or occasionally by a particle" (Robertson, 1124). “The logical relation of the 
circumstantial participle to the rest of the sentence is not expressed by the participle itself... but is 
to be deduced from the context" (BDF, 215 [8417]). *The various ideas which may be expressed by 
the adverbial participle are not inherent in the participle itself but arise from its relationship to the 
main verb and even to the larger context" (Brooks & Winbery, 146). 

75 Fanning reminds us of the aspectual significance of the aorist participle: “The aorist participle 
does not in itself denote a time-value, but such a ‘summary aspect,” since it takes in the whole 
occurrence including the end-point, most naturally yields a secondary sense of sequenced occurrence 
or occurrence antecedent to the verb to which it is related" (413). 

7" See further the discussion of attendant circumstance adverbial participles below. 

7? For more examples of perfective aspect participles, see Matt 2:10 (ióóvrec), 11 (£A8óvtec); Mark 
5:22 (id@v); Luke 10:33 (166v); 11:33 (yas); John 9:11(ärteABo@v . . . vipänevoc); John 4:47 
(dkovoac); Acts 11:26 (eüp@v); Eph 1:15 (akovoac); 4:8 (avaBac); Heb 11:23 (yevvnBeic); Rev 1:12 
(émotpewac). 

7? For more examples of imperfective aspect participles, see Matt 6:17 (vnotebwv); Mark 1:19 
(xaxaprtCovtac); 2:14 (napáyov); Luke 8:8 (Aéyov); 24:36 (AaAobvtov); Acts 1:4 (OvvaAıLönevoc); 
8:40 (Owpyópevoc); 1 Cor 8:12 (&piaptávovtec); 2 Cor 10:1 (àmov). 


7? Some grammars label this category the *Instrumental Participle" (Brooks & Winbery, Dana & 
Mantey). 

7?! Hawthorne comments, “Paradoxically, then, Christ's self-giving was accomplished by his taking, 
his self-emptying was achieved by becoming what he was not before . . . not by subtracting from but 
by adding to" (Gerald F. Hawthorne, Philippians, WBC [Waco, TX: Word, 1983], 86). 

7? For more examples of the participle of means, see Matt 6:27 (nepınv@v); 27:4 (mapadovc); Luke 
15:13 (Cv); John 20:31 (motevovtec); Acts 5:30 (Kpendoavtes); 9:8 (xeiayoyobvrec), 22 
(cupp1fáGov); 16:16 (uavtevopevn); 27:38 (€kBadAdpEvor; Rom 12:20 (roiv); 1 Cor 4:12 
(€pyaCopevou); Eph 1:20 (Eyeipac); 2:14—15 (katapynoas); 4:28 (épyaGópievoc); 6:14 
(mepiG@oapevor); Phil 1:30 (Exovtec); 2:2 (Exovtec, ppovodvtes), 8 (yevópevoc); 1 Tim 1:6 
(Gotoynoavtes), 12 (0£uevoc); Heb 2:18 (neipaoßeic); 2 Pet 2:15 (KataAinovtec); 3:6 
(kao voOeíc). 

7? Some grammars label this category the *Modal Participle" (Black, Brooks & Winbery, and Dana 
& Mantey). Robertson combines this category with attendant circumstance. 

7 For more examples of the participle of manner, see Luke 1:64 (ebAoy@v); 2:48 (ó6uvopievou; 
7:38 (KAalovoo); 8:47 (tpépovoa); 19:5 (omevoac); Acts 2:13 (StayAevadcovtec); Phil 3:18 (xAatov). 

7? Some grammars label this category the “Reason Participle” (Young). 

2° Young includes grounds as a separate category, distinct from reason/causal participles. This 
distinction has some validity because something can be the grounds for a conclusion or exhortation 
without necessarily being the reason or cause behind it. For example, in Rom 5:1 Paul states, 
“Therefore, since we have been declared righteous by faith, we have peace with God” 
(StuxoimBévtes ov ék ní(oteoc eiprivnv ëyopev rıpög tóv Beöv). The point here is not so much that 
believers have peace with God because they have been declared righteous, but that peace with God is 
grounded on the fact that they have been declared righteous. See also Gal 4:9 (yvóvtec) and Phlm 9 
(àv). 

7" For more examples of causal participles, see Matt 1:19 (àv); 22:29 (eiöötec); Luke 9:33 (ei6oc); 
23:20 (8€A@v); John 4:6 (kexorakoc), 45 (&opakórec); 11:38 (ép gpiropevoc); 12:6 (yov); 13:3 
(eida@c); 18:10 (xov); 20:20 (i6óvtec); Acts 2:30 (órtápyov, eióoc); 7:9 (G]Aooavtec); 16:34 
(remoteukoc); Rom 6:6 (ywookovtec); Phil 1:6 (nenoi806); Col 1:4 (akovoavtec); 1 Thess 1:4 
(eiöötec); Titus 3:11 (eid@c); 2 Pet 1:14 (eióoc). 

7? Cf. Matt 16:26 where the parallel passage uses the subjunctive instead of the conditional 
participle (ti yàp @peAndNoETa1L &vOpcoroc éàv TOV kóopov ÖAOV kepórjon). 

7? For more examples of conditional participles, see Matt 21:22 (motevovtec); Luke 15:4 
(anoA&oac); Acts 15:29 (Statnpodvtec); Rom 2:27 (teAodoa); 7:3 (1£A0060); 1 Cor 6:1 (šxov); 8:10 
(övtoc); Gal 6:9 (exAuönevon); Phil 1:27 (€A8@v, iov, ànov); Col 2:20 (COvtec); 1 Tim 3:10 (övtec); 
4:6 (bnnotidenevoc); Heb 2:3 (AneAnoavtes); 7:12 (netatdenevng); 10:26 (&piaprovóvtov); 11:32 
(öinyobnevov); 1 Pet 3:6 (aya8oroiodoat). 

7? So NIV84, RSV, KJV, NKJV. 

?' So ESV, NASB, NRSV. 

7? So HCSB, NIV. 

7? So Wallace, 633; Young, 156. 

™ For such ambiguity see, Gal 2:3 (dv); Phim 9 (àv). 

7? For more examples of concessive participles, see Matt 14:9 (Aumn@eic); Mark 8:18 (€xovtec); 
John 10:33 (dv); Acts 5:7 (eidvia); 13:28 (ebpövtec); 14:18 (Aéyovtec); Rom 1:32 (€myvovtec); 5:10 
(6vtec); 1 Cor 9:19 (dv); Eph 2:1 (6vtac); 1 Tim 1:7 (voodvtec); 3:14 (&£AníGov); Phim 8 (€x@v); Jas 
3:4 (6vta); 1 Pet 1:8 (iS6vtec); Jude 5 (eió6ótac). For examples with kainep, see Phil 3:4 (£yov); Heb 
5:8 (av); 7:5 (€€eAnAvOdtac); 12:17 (EXTntnoag); 2 Pet 1:12 (eiddtac). For examples with kaítot or 
Kal ye, see Heb 4:3 (yevn8évtov) and Acts 17:27 (Örtäpxovta), respectively. 


7* Some grammars label this category the “Telic” (or *Final") Participle (BDF, Black, Brooks & 
Winbery, Dana & Mantey, and Moulton). 

7? See Acts 25:13 (&ortaoápievoi) for an exception. 

7? There are only 12 future participles in the NT and only five are adverbial: Matt 27:49 (owo@v); 
Acts 8:27 (mpookvvnoov); 22:5 (&&ov); 24:11 (npooKuvnowv), 17 (rtoujoov). The other seven future 
participles are substantival: Luke 22:49 (tò &oönevov); John 6:64 (ó napaóooov); Acts 20:22 
(ovvavtnoovta); 1 Cor 15:37 (tò yevnoönevov); Heb 3:5 (TSV AoAndnoouE£vov); Heb 13:17 
(anodwoovtec); 1 Pet 3:13 (Ó kak@owv). A possible thirteenth future participle is found in Rom 8:34 
(ó Katakpiv@v). Because it is a liquid verb, the sigma is dropped making it impossible to distinguish 
from the present form. 

7? Author's translation. 

7? For more examples of purpose participles, see Matt 16:1 (neıpalovtec); 19:3 (rteipácovrec); 
22:35 (neipáQov); 27:55 (6wovoboq); Mark 1:13 (reipaCópuevoc); 8:11 (Tntoüvtrec); 10:2 
(neipácovtec); Luke 2:45 (avadntobdvtes); 4:2 (neipalönevog); 7:3 (Abov); 11:16 (reipáCovtec); 13:7 
(Gq1àv); John 6:6 (reipáGov); 12:33 (onpatvov); 18:32 (onpatvov); 21:19 (onnaivov); Acts 3:26 
(evAoyobdvta); 15:27 (amayyéAAovtac); 22:5 (&&ov); 24:11 (rtpookuvrjoov), 17 (nowo@v); 25:13 
(&onaodpevou; 1 Cor 4:14 (évtpénov, vouOetóv); 16:2 (BNoaupilwv). 

™ Interestingly, many grammars do not even include this category (Black, Brooks & Winbery, 
Burton, Dana & Mantey, and Robertson). 

7? For more examples of result participles, see Mark 9:7 (émoxid@ovoa); Eph 5:19-21 (AaAoóvtec, 
GSOVTEG, WAAAOVTEG, EÜXAPLOTODVTEG, ÜTTOTAOOÖNEVOL); Heb 12:3 (EKAuvönevon); Jas 2:9 
(&£Aeyyópievou; 2 Pet 2:1 (€mdyovtec), 6 (TEBEIK@G). 

7? Some grammars label this category the *Circumstantial Participle" (Brooks & Winbery, Dana & 
Mantey). 

™ Wallace, 642. There are at least two main problems with Wallace's so-called “rules.” (1) He 
limits his analysis to biblical Greek. (2) His numbers work only if one accepts the examples he offers 
as conveying this meaning. 

7? For more examples of the participle of attendant circumstance, see Matt 2:8 (rtopevOévrec), 20 
(EyepBeic); 9:6—7 (€yepBeic), 13 (nopevdevtec), 18 (Qov); 11:4 (nopevbévtes); 17:7 (éápievoc), 27 
(Aapov); 21:2 (Avoavtec); 22:13 (önoavtec); 25:25 (goßnBeis, àmeA80v); 28:7 (nopevdeloan); Mark 
1:7 (xowac), 18 (Apevrec); 16:20 (€feABOvtec); Luke 4:40 (énitiBeic); 5:14 (ómneA06v); 7:22 
(mopev8Evtec); 13:32 (ropsuO£vrtec); 14:10 (nopeußeic); 16:6 (xa0toac); 17:7 (napeAdwv), 14 
(mopev8Evtec), 19 (dvaotag); 19:5 (oreboac), 30 (Aboavtss); 22:8 (nopevd£vteg); Acts 2:23 
(npoonn&avtes); 5:5 (rteoov), 6 (é&evéykavtec); 9:11 (&vaotàc); 10:13 (àvaotàc), 20 (&vaotàc); 16:9 
(Siaßäc); 2 Tim 4:11 (&vaAapov). 

75 Some grammars also include the *Nominative Absolute" as a category of the participle. Unlike 
the genitive absolute, the nominative absolute is always a substantival participle (see John 7:38, 
TILOTEU@V). 

“ The temporal use occurs in about 90 percent of genitive absolutes (so Wallace, 655; cf. Henry 
Anselm Scomp, “The Case Absolute in the New Testament,” BSac [January 1902]: 325-40). 
Robertson adds, “All varieties of the circumstantial [adverbial] participle can appear in the absolute 
participle" (1130). For examples, see 1 Pet 4:1 (rta0óvtoc = causal), Heb 10:26 (óàpiapravóvtov = 
conditional); John 20:26 (kexAetopiévov = concession); Eph 2:20 (6vtoc = attendant circumstances). 

7? For more examples of genitive absolutes, see Matt 8:1 (kataßävtoc), 5 (eioeABovroc), 16 
(yevonevng), 28 (£A06vtoc); 9:18 (AaAodvtos), 32 (é&epyopévov), 33 (éxgAn0évtoc); 17:14 
(€A8dvt@v), 22 (ovotpegouévov), 24 (£A0óvtov), 18:24 (àp&apiévou), 25 (£yovtoc); 21:10 
(eio£A8óvtoc), 23 (£A06vtoc); Mark 5:2 (£67A06vroc), 18 (€uBaivovtos), 21 (Ovrrepácavtoc), 35 


(AaAo0vtoc); 15:33 (yevopévnc); Luke 11:14 (€&eA8dvtoc); 18:36 (Stanopevopéevov), 40 (Eyyloavtog); 
Acts 13:2 (Aettovpyovvtav, vroteuóvtov); 1 Pet 3:20 (Kataokevalonevng). 

7? Robertson reminds us, *In general it may be said that no participle should be explained in this 
way that can properly be connected with a finite verb" (1133-34). Similarly, Brooks & Winbery note, 
“Certainly no participle should be explained as an independent participle if there is any other way to 
explain it" (138). 

7? The participle can also function independently as an indicative but we will not treat this category 
separately. An example of a participle used as indicative in found is Rev 1:16: “In His right hand He 
had seven stars” (€x@v Ev Th 628 yeipi avtod). For more examples, see Rom 5:11 (Kauyanevot); 
12:6 (Exovtec); 2 Cor 4:8 (OABópevor, OTEVOXWPODHEVOL, ATIOPOVHEVOL, &&omopoü[ievo)); 5:6 
(8appodvtec, eióótec); 9:11 (nAouniGópevou; Rev 4:7 (£xov); 10:2 (Ex@v); 12:2 (Exovoa); 17:5 
(yeypappévov); 19:12 (Eyov); 21:12 (Exovoo), 14 (£yov), 19 (kekoounpévon). 

2! Travis B. Williams, “Reconsidering the Imperatival Participle in 1 Peter,” WTJ (2011): 74-75 
(emphasis original). 

7*? Ibid., 75. 

7? Some have challenged this category, especially in 1 Peter. See, for example, Paul J. Achtemeier, 
1 Peter, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1996), 194, 209, 217, 223. 

74 For more examples of imperatival participles, see Mark 5:23 (&X8@v); Rom 12:9 
(&nootuyobvtec, KOAA@pEVOL), 10 (rponyobuevou, 11 (Céovrec, SovAEvovteEs), 13 (KOLVWVODVTEG, 
ówokovtec), 16 (ppovodvtEc, PPOVODVTEG, OvvaTtayOpEvol), 17 (ATLOÖLÖOVTEG, TpovoovPEVOL), 18 
(eipnvevovtec), 19 (€xdtkodvtec); 2 Cor 8:24 (evdetkvbpEvon); 1 Pet 2:18 (Önotaooönevon); Heb 13:5 
(&pkobpevor). 

75 Zerwick comments that the pleonastic participle (particularly &moxpi6eic eirev) “became to such 
an extent an empty formula that it is even sometimes used where there is nothing preceding to which 
an “answer” can be referred" (127). 

758 John tends to use two main verbs (Antekpi@n ’Inooög koi einev odd, “Jesus answered and said to 
him," John 1:48 NASB). 

”’ For more examples of the pleonastic participle, see Matt 11:25 (Gmoxpieic); 12:28 (Aéyovrec); 
13:3 (Aéyov), 11 (Artokpıßeic); 15:22 (Aéyovoa), 23 (Aéyovtec); 26:70 (Aéyov); Mark 1:7 (Aéyov); 9:5 
(anoxpißeic); 11:14 (amoKpWeic); Luke 5:22 (Anokpißeic); 7:22 (AnoKpideic); 13:2 (AntoKpideic); 
19:40 (anoxkpißeic); John 1:26 (Aéyov); Acts 1:24 (npooevgänevoi). 

7? For more examples of complementary participles, see Matt 6:16 (vnotevovtec); John 8:7 
(€pat@vtec); Acts 5:42 (616&okovrtec, edayyeAılönevon); 6:13 (AaA@v); 12:16 (xpobov); 13:10 
(Staotpegav); 20:31 (vouOetóv); 21:32 (vürrtovtec); Col 1:9 (rtpoosuyópevouU; Heb 10:2 
(mpoomepopevan). 

7? Some grammars include this category as a subcategory of “Complementary Participles” (Brooks 
& Winbery, Dana & Mantey). 

7? For more examples of indirect discourse participles, see Luke 14:18 (napntnnevov); Acts 9:21 
(Sedepevouc); Phil 2:3 (óbnepéyovtac); 2 Cor 8:22 (6vta); 2 John 7 (Epxönevov). 

7°! yivopar is sometimes used instead of cipi. See Mark 9:3 (éyéveto otiABovta); 2 Cor 6:14 
(yiveode Etepoluyoüvtec); Col 1:18 (yevntaı ripotebov); Heb 5:12 (yeyovate £yovtec); Rev 3:2 
(yivov ypnyopóv); 16:10 (EyEveto £okotopévn). 

7% According to Boyer, the NT contains 153 present participles, 115 perfect participles, and only 
two (possible) aorist participles (Luke 23:19; 2 Cor 5:19) that are found in periphrastic constructions 
(“The Classification of Participles," 172). 

7? Boyer lists two examples found in the accusative case (Luke 9:18; Col 1:21) and 28 instances 
where the participle precedes the verb (ibid.). 

7** “Periphrasis occasionally provides a rhetorically more forceful expression" (BDF, 179 [8352]). 


75 «The use of the periphrastic construction has in the NT a distribution which gives more than a 
half of the total number of occurrences to the writings of Luke alone" (Zerwick, 125—26). See also 
BDF, 179 (8353). 

7 So Robertson, 879; Fanning, 313. Fanning counts 89 imperfect periphrastics in the NT (with a 
few containing multiple participles after one occurrence of sipi). 

7°? For more examples of present periphrastics, see Matt 1:23 (ouv neBepnnvevönevov; the same 
phrase also occurs in Mark 5:41; 15:22; John 1:41; Acts 4:36); 27:33 (€otiv Aeyönevoc); Luke 6:43 
(&ouv noroðv); 2 Cor 2:17 (€opev Kanındedovteg); 9:12 (EoTiv mpooavanAnpovoa); Gal 4:24 (€otiv 
aAAnyopovpEva); Col 2:23 (onv £yovta); 3:1 (ouv kaðńpevos); Rev 1:18 (Cav ein). 

78 For more examples of imperfect periphrastics, see Matt 19:22 (Av &xov); Mark 1:22 (ñv 
616 &okov); 5:5 (Tv xpácov); 9:4 (Hoav ovAAaAodvtec); 10:32 (Noav Avaßaivovteg . . . tpoáyov); 
Luke 1:10 (ñv npoosuyópevov), 21 (NV npooðokæv); 2:51 (Tv órtotacooópievoc); 4:20 (Noav 
&xevicovtec); 19:47 (ñv &i6&kokov); John 13:23 (ñv ávaketpevoc); Acts 1:10 (&teviZovtec Noav); 2:2 
(fjoav ko6rjuevou; 8:1 (ñv ouveuóokóv); 22:19 (ñunv PuAakilwv... 6£pov); Gal 1:22 (unv 
ayvooünevog). Fanning lists the following occurrences: Matthew (6), Mark (15), Luke (28), John 
(10), Acts (25), 2 Corinthians (1), Galatians (2), Philippians (1), and 1 Peter (11). 

7? Unlike a simple future tense, the future periphrastic conveys a progressive action. 

” The same phrase (£0€08e jooópevoi) also occurs in Matt 24:9; Mark 13:13; Luke 21:17. 

7! For more examples of future periphrastics, see Luke 1:20 (£on owortàv); 5:10 (Eon Zayp@v); 
21:24 (Eotan natovpévn); 22:69 (Eotat kaðńpevoc); 1 Cor 14:9 (Eoeode AaAodvtEs). 

7? For more examples of perfect periphrastics, see Matt 10:26 (ouv KekaAunn&vov); 18:20 (eiotv 
cuvnypévou; Luke 12:6 (ott émAeAnopévov); 14:8 (À kekànpévoc); 20:6 (nenewpévoc éonv); 
23:15 (gotiv nenpayuévov); John 3:27 (N Sedopévov); 6:31 (éonv yeypappévov; the same phrase also 
occurs in 2:17; 6:45; 10:34; 12:14; 20:30); 16:14 (ñ rerànpopévn); 17:23 (Got veveAewopiévoU; Acts 
2:13 (pepeotopévo eiotv), 17 (ueueotopévor eiotv); 21:33 (£ouv nenou]koc); 25:10 (totog ein); 
Rom 7:14 (cip nenpapévoc); 2 Cor 4:3 (ot KekaAvppevov); Eph 2:5 (ote coeomopevor); Heb 4:2 
(£opev eónyyeAoyévou; Jas 5:15 (À renow]koc); 1 John 1:4 (À renànpopuévn). There are about 40 
instances of this construction in the NT (so Robertson, 903; Burton, 40). 

7? For more examples of pluperfect periphrastics, see Matt 9:36 (fjoav éokuApiévot . . . éppuipiévou); 
26:43 (ñoov Beßapnue£von); Mark 1:6 (ñv évóg8uuévoc); Luke 2:26 (ñv kexpnpocuopévov); 4:16 (ñv 
t&Opappiévoc); 5:17 (Hoav éAnAvBotec); 8:2 (rjoav teBepanevpevan); 9:45 (rjv rapakekoAup pévov); 
15:24 (Åv óroAoAcc); 23:53 (ñv Keivevoc); John 1:24 (&neotañpévor Noav); 3:24 (ñv BeBAnpévoc); 
19:11 (ñv 6e60pévov), 19 (Åv yeypappévov), 41 (ñv ve8eiévoc); Acts 8:16 (ñv érumeroóc); 21:29 
(fjoav ripoeopaxkórec); Gal 4:3 (pela SeSovA@pEVON). 

7 Fanning comments, “The two texts in Matthew have engendered some discussion over the sense 
of the future perfect in Greek. The grammar does not require that these denote the sense of action 
‘already determined’ in heaven before Peter and the apostolic company act. Instead, in bolstering the 
position of leaders in the Christian community, these verses emphasize the permanence of their 
actions: whatever they decide will be confirmed in heaven” (322-23). 

7^ This category is rare and only includes the five examples given above along with Luke 12:52 
(Eoovran óuirpreuepiopévoi). There is also some doubt as to the validity of this category. 

7*'The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 

77 See Acts 11:30; 14:23; 15:2, 4, 6, 22-23; 16:4; 20:17; 21:18; 1 Tim 4:14; 5:17, 19; Titus 1:5; Jas 
5:14. 

7? Peter H. Davids, The First Epistle of Peter, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 178. 

7? J. Ramsey Michaels, 1 Peter, WBC 49 (Waco, TX: Word, 1988), 276. 

7? Davids, First Epistle of Peter, 178. 

7?! So BDAG, 548. 


7? Cf. Jas 1:12 and Rev 2:10, “crown of life" (tov oté@avov tç Gofjc); 2 Tim 4:8, “crown of 
righteousness” (0 tñç ôtkarooúvng otéqavoc); and 1 Thess 2:19, “crown of boasting” (otéqavog 
KQUyT]ogoc). 

7? So Michaels, 1 Peter, 287; Davids, First Epistle of Peter, 182; Thomas R. Schreiner, 1, 2 Peter, 
Jude, NAC 37 (Nashville: B&H, 2003), 236; Robertson, 498. 

7*^ Wayne Grudem, The First Epistle of Peter, TNTC 17 (Leicester: InterVarsity; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1988), 193. This position is also held by Davids, First Epistle of Peter, 184; and 
Schreiner, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, 237. 

73 Wallace, 441. 

7% Tbid., 630. 

777 Schreiner, 1-2 Peter, Jude, 240. 

2 Davids, First Epistle of Peter, 189; see also Michaels, 1 Peter, 297. 

7? So Michaels, 1 Peter, 300. 

7? Michaels favors the dative of respect (1 Peter, 301) whereas Davids prefers the dative of 
disadvantage (First Epistle of Peter, 193). 

?1 So Michaels, 1 Peter, 293; Schreiner, 1, 2 Peter, Jude, 243. 

7? Michaels, 1 Peter, 302. 

7? Young, 240. 

™ Cf. Matt 9:24; 27:52; John 11:11-13; Acts 7:60; 13:36; 1 Cor 7:39; 11:30; 15:18-20; 15:51; 
1 Thess 4:13-15; 5:10; 2 Pet 3:4. 


75 Tt should be noted that the NIV2011 reads, “It is good for a man not to have sexual relations with 
a woman" (1 Cor 7:1). 

7* Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 
276. 

7?" Most grammarians agree that the infinitive has its origin in the locative or dative case of a noun. 
This consensus is affirmed, in part, by the article often associated with the infinitive. 

7? An exception is Rev 12:7 where the subject of the infinitive is in the nominative case (ó MıyanA 
kai oi &yyeAot avtod TOD roÀeluñom petà TOD ÖPAKOVTOG). 

7? Strictly speaking, an infinitive also does not have a mood (similar to a participle) since it is a 
verbal noun. For the sake of simplicity and parsing, however, it is categorized as a mood. 

9? «The word infinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations (finis) of number and person" 
(Smyth, 437 [81966 ]). 

%1 The infinitive is never used with the vocative case. 

°% The following prepositions are used with infinitives in the NT: eig (72x), &v (55x), &1à (33x), 
peta (15x), poç (12x), mpd (9x), Avti (1x), Evekev (1x), &x (1x), and £o (1x). See Brooks & 
Winbery, 120. The preposition followed by an articular infinitive is an idiomatic construction and 
cannot usually be translated word-for-word. 

°® The infinitive is not always articular after a preposition in both the LXX and in extrabiblical 
literature during the Koine period. 

?"* Tt is also impossible to translate the phrase literally with a one-for-word correspondence. Dana 
and Mantey write, “The exact translation of such a construction into English is not possible, so the 
student must learn to sense the force of the Greek idiom" (209). 

9$» The 5 future infinitives are found in Acts 11:28; 23:30; 24:15; 27:10; Heb 3:18. 

*5 Some grammars include the complementary infinitive under the broader category of direct object 
infinitives (so Brooks & Winbery, Dana & Mantey). 

27 It is possible to categorize some complementary infinitives as purpose (or result) infinitives. For 
the sake of simplicity, however, any infinitive that completes another verb is categorized as a 
complementary infinitive even if it also conveys purpose (see BDF, 199 [§392]). 

*? Author's translation. 

° For more examples of complementary infinitives, see Matt 12:1 (tiAXeıv); Mark 2:19 
(vnotevetv); 10:28 (A€yetv); 15:31 (odor); Luke 1:22 (AoAfoau); 13:24 (eioeABeiv); 23:2 
(katnyopeiv); John 13:5 (vintew, EKudooeıv), 33 (£A0&iv); Acts 2:4 (Aodelv); 15:1 (oo0f|vau); 18:26 
(rappno1aleodan); 28:22 (AKodoaı); 1 Cor 10:13 (neıpaodfivon, Drteveykeiv); 2 Cor 3:1 (ouviotáv&w); 
Gal 3:12 (Zwontorfoon); Phil 1:12 (yiv@oxetv); 2 Tim 3:15 (ooqíca); Heb 1:14 (kAnpovopetv); 1 Pet 
5:1 (antokaAürteodan); 1 John 3:9 (dpaptávew); Rev 1:19 (yevéo0au; 15:8 (eiogA0&iv). 

*° Moule labels this the “final” infinitive. 

°" Tt is possible for the infinitive to be related to a verb that is not the “main” verb of a sentence or 
phrase. For example, in John 1:33 it is related to a substantival participle (6 mépwac pe Pantie). In 
this example, the controlling verb is a substantival participle. 

?? Purpose infinitives are rarely found after ote or ac (see Matt 10:1 [Mote éxBaAAeEw... 
Bepanevetv]; 15:33 [Mote yoptaoat]; 24:24 [Mote nAavtjcaiu; 27:1 [Mote 0avavó ooi]; Luke 4:29 
[Mote katakpnpvioat]; 9:52 [ac Etoysdoar]; 20:20 [Hote napadoövan]; Acts 20:24 [ac teAet@oat)). 
It should also be noted that eig tó and rıpög tó + infinitive do not always communicate purpose but 
can communicate result (Rom 4:18 [eic tò yevéoOa1]), indirect discourse (1 Thess 2:12 [eig tò 
neputateiv]), manner (Matt 5:28 [npög tò éri&uufjooi]; Rom 12:3 [eig TO ow@poveiv]), reference 
(Luke 18:1 [npög tò detv návtote npoocúyeoða abtob koi pr] EyKakeiv]), or can be used 
epexegetically to explain an adjective (1 Thess 4:9 [eig tò ayanäv]; Jas 1:19 [eig TO åkoðoa . . . eig 
TO AaAfjoat)). 


* Young, 168. 

?^ For more examples of the purpose infinitive, see Matt 2:2 (npookuvfjoan); 6:1 (poç TO 
0za8fjvauU; 13:3 (tod oneipetv), 30 (npóc TO Katakadoaı); Mark 1:24 (amoA€oa); 14:55 (eic TO 
Bavatdoai); Luke 2:22 (napaotioa); 4:16 (Avayvavan); 15:15 (BooKetv); 18:10 (tpooevEao8an); 
Acts 3:2 (tod aitetv), 19 (eig TO é&aAewpOrjvau); 7:42 (Aatpevetv); Rom 1:11 (eig TO ortnpix0ñvou); 
3:26 (eig tò eivai); 4:11 (eig tò elvat . . . eig TO AoytoOf|vau), 16 (eic TO eivaı); 6:6 (tod . . . SovAEvEtv); 
7:4 (eig 16 yevéo0au); 8:29 (eig tò elvat); 15:8 (eic tò BeBardonn), 13 (eic TO epıooedeuv), 16 (eig TO 
civa; 1 Cor 1:17 (Bantiew . . . ebayyeAiZeo8a1); Eph 6:11 (poç tó $bvaodan); Phil 3:10 (tod 
yv@vat); 1 Thess 2:12 (eig tò nrepınarteiv); 3:5 (eig TO yvvan); Jas 3:3 (eig tò eideodan); 1 Pet 3:7 
(eig TO ur] EyKöntteodarn). 

* Some grammars label this the “consecutive” infinitive (so Moule). 

816 «Where it is clearly result, it may be actual or hypothetical. The hypothetical is the natural or 
conceived result" (Robertson, 1089). *In this case the result is thought of as that which the action of 
the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case 
only which shows that this result is actually produced" or *is one which the action of the principal 
verb is adapted or sufficient to produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, or is 
indicated by the context not to have taken place" (Burton, 148). 

?'7 “Purpose is only ‘intended result,’ . . . It is hard to draw a line between conceived result and 
intended result. . . . The line of distinction is often very faint, if not wholly gone" (Robertson, 1089). 

%8 Young, 170. 

819 «[N]early all of the 62 examples of dote and the inf. in the N. T. have the notion of result” 
(Robertson, 1090). 

*°° For more examples of the result infinitive, see Matt 13:32 (ote EABeiv); 21:32 (motedoat); 
Mark 1:27 (ote ouQnteiv), 45 (Bote... 60vao0a)); 3:20 (ote... 60vao8q); 4:37 (ote... 
yenileodan); 9:26 (ote .. . A€yetv); Luke 12:1 (@ote katanateiv); Acts 16:26 (ote oqÀeu0ñvoeu; 
Rom 1:20 (eig tò eivon); 4:18 (eig tò yeveodan); 7:3 (tod . . . sivm), 5 (eic TO kaprtogopfjoat); 1 Cor 
8:10 (eig tò . . . E€oBielv); 2 Cor 8:6 (eic TO rapakoA£oat); Gal 3:17 (eig TO Katapyhoal); Eph 6:19 
(yvapioan); Col 4:6 (eidévon); 1 Thess 1:7 (ote yeveodaı), 8 (Mote. . . Éyew); Heb 6:10 
(€mAaBEoBa1); 11:3 (eig TO. . . yeyovevan), 8 (£geABeiv); 13:6 (ote . . . A€yetv); Rev 2:20 (nopveüoaı, 
Qayeiv); 5:5 (avoigat). 

*?'' So Brooks & Winbery, 123-24; Dana & Mantey, 215-16; Porter, Idioms, 201; Robertson, 1091— 
92; Young, 166-67. 

°2 For more examples of the previous time infinitive, see Luke 7:4 (petà tò dnodaveiv); 10:41 
(META TO Avaothvat); 12:5 (petà TO AntoKteivan); 15:13 (petà . . . TO otyñoqu) 19:21 (ETà TO 
yeveodan); 20:1 (eta... TO naboaodaı); 22:20 (petà TO deinvrioan); 1 Cor 11:25 (petà TO 
deutvijoat). Luke's writings account for over half of the uses (8 of 15). 

°° A few uses of év t@ + infinitive do not communicate contemporaneous time but means (Acts 
3:26 [Ev TH ArtooTpEgeiv]) or are epexegetical (Luke 12:15 [Ev T& nepiooevetv]). 

° For more examples of the contemporaneous time infinitive, see Luke 1:8 (ëv tà iepateve), 21 
(Ev TO xpovilen); 3:21 (Ev 16 Bantıodfivan); 17:11 (Ev TO MopevEecBat); 24:51 (Ev TH EvAoyeiv); Acts 
2:1 (Ev tà ouyrnpob098a0); 8:6 (Ev TA AKodeıv); 9:3 (Ev... TH TOpebeodan); Rom 3:4 (Ev TO 
Kpiveodan); 1 Cor 11:21 (Ev tà Kpiveodan); Heb 2:8 (ev tà . . . ónotá&a); 3:15 (Ev TH Aéyeo0q). 
Luke-Acts account for 41 of the 54 NT occurrences. 

9^ There are 20 uses in the NT: nıpö tod (9x), npiv (8x), and npiv ñ (3x). 

For more examples of the subsequent time infinitive, see Matt 1:18 (rtpiv ij ouveAßeiv); 6:8 (rtpó 
tod... aitoa); Mark 14:30 (piv i| . . . povoar); Luke 22:15 (po tod . . . maBeiv); John 4:49 
(npiv artodaveiv); 13:19 (po tod yevéo001); 14:29 (npiv yevéo0a; Acts 7:2 (mpiv f] Katoıkfjoaı); 


23:15 (mpo tod Eyyloau); Gal 2:12 (pO tod . . . £A0&iv); 3:23 (po tod . . . €ABeiv). There is also one 
example of £o tod + infinitive (Acts 8:40), which Robertson calls “the prospective future" (1092). 

° Some grammars label this category “reason” (so Young). 

° The dative article (16) + infinitive expresses cause in 2 Cor 2:13 (“I had no rest in my spirit 
because I did not find my brother Titus” [oók £oynka áveo tà nveopaí pov TA un Ebpeiv pe Titov 
tov adeAgov pou]). Young maintains Ev t@ + infinitive (Acts 2:1; Rom 15:13; Heb 2:8; 8:13) and 
Évekev tod + infinitive (2 Cor 7:12) are used as causal infinitives, but these examples are unlikely 
causal (167). Porter includes 2 Cor 8:11 (€k tod Éy&w) but this example is likely dubious (Idioms, 
200). 

° For more examples of the causal infinitive, see Matt 13:5 (610 tò . . . €xetv), 24:12 (61x TO 
rÀn8uvOfivau); Mark 5:4 (6i tò . . . 6£6£0900); Luke 2:4 (61à tò eivat); 6:48 (SA TO... 
oikodopfjo8a1); 19:11 (tà 10... civar . . . Soxetv); Acts 4:2 (tà tò 6i6&okew); 12:20 (61a TO 
1pEpeodan); 18:2 (61x TO Ölatetaxevon); Phil 1:7 (61x tò £yew). Luke's writings account for 18 of the 
32 occurrences of this construction (Young, 167). 

° For other possible examples of the infinitive of means, see Heb 2:8 (év 1 . . . bmoTaEa); 8:13 
(Ev TO Aéy&w). It is possible that &k tod + infinitive conveys means in 2 Cor 8:11 (so NASB). 

°! For more examples of the infinitive as the subject, see Matt 3:15 (mAnp@oat); 12:12 (noıeiv); 
14:4 (Éyew); 15:20 (16 . . . payeiv); Mark 9:5 (eivau), 10 (16 . . . &vaofjvau), 11 (£A0eiv); Luke 17:1 
(tod . . . &ABeiv); 20:22 (600vou); John 4:4 (6iépyeo0au, 24 (rtpookuveiv); 5:10 (pay; Acts 16:21 
(mapadéxeo8ar), 30 (nov); Rom 7:18 (Oće . . . KatepyaCeoBa1); 12:3 (ónepopoveiv, opoveiv [x2], 
o@ppoveiv); 2 Cor 7:11 (Aunn8fjvauU; Gal 4:18 ((mÀo0o0o%); Eph 5:12 (Aéy&w); Phil 1:24 (16 . . . 
émpévew); 3:1 (yp&gew); 1 Tim 3:2 (eivau); Heb 2:1 (ripooéy&w); Rev 10:11 (npognteüocaı). 

*? Wallace, 601. 

° Brooks & Winbery, 127. 

** Wallace, 602. 

° For other possible examples of the infinitive as the direct object, see Matt 19:14 (&A0eiv); Luke 
1:9 (tod Bvpi&oon); 2 Cor 8:11 (tò nowfoaı); Phil 2:6 (tò eivau); 4:10 (tò @poveiv). 

° For more examples of the infinitive used in indirect discourse, see Mark 5:17 (ómeA6eiv); 8:29 
(civ); Luke 8:18 (Éyew); 18:40 (ày0fjvau); 22:24 (elvat); 24:23 ((ñv), 37 (Bewpetv); John 4:40 
(peivau); 12:29 (yeyovevan); 16:2 (rtpooqépaw); Acts 3:3 (Aaopeiv), 13 (ArtoAbeiwv); 10:48 (Eruneivan); 
12:19 (ànayOfjvau); 19:31 ($oövan); 27:1 (tod àmonAeiv); Rom 2:22 (poryevetv); 12:1 (napaotfjca); 
1 Cor 2:2 (eiö&van); 3:18 (eivor); 8:2 (éyvoévau); 2 Cor 2:8 (Kup@oan); 11:16 (eivaı); Gal 6:3 (eivai); 
1 Tim 2:1 (noıeiodan); Titus 2:6 (o@ppoveiv); Jas 1:26 (eivon); 1 Pet 2:11 (&réyeo0a0); Jude 3 
(&nayovíCeo0o1); Rev 2:9 (ivan). 

° Brooks & Winbery label this category under the heading, “The Infinitive as a Modifier" (128— 
29). Young has a separate category for “apposition” but includes his discussion of epexegetical 
infinitives under the heading “Infinitives Functioning as Adjectives" (175). 

° Robertson, 1086. Earlier he writes, “The inf. in apposition is that with nouns; the epexegetical 
inf. is used with verbs. But at bottom the two uses are one" (ibid., 1078). 

*? Wallace, 607. 

9^ Porter, Idioms, 198. 

% Wallace, 607. 

° For more examples of appositional infinitives, see Acts 3:18 (nadeiv); 15:20 (100 ånéyeoða), 29 
(àn£yeo8a1); 26:16 (npoxeipioaodan); Rom 4:13 (eivai); 14:13 (tò . . . HEvon); 15:23 (tod £A0&iv); 
1 Cor 7:37 (tnpeiv); 2 Cor 2:1 (€ABeiv); Heb 9:8 (reqavepóo0au); Jas 1:27 (EroKenteodan, trpeiv); 
Rev 2:14 (Badeiv, oayeiv). It should be noted that some of these examples could also be considered 
as purpose infinitives. 


° Regarding the examples they offer concerning epexegetical infinitives, Brooks & Winbery 
comment, “It is possible to explain all of the following examples in some other way, namely as 
adverbial infinitives of purpose or result" (142). Likewise, Moule notes, “It will be observed how 
thin the boundary wears here and there between epexegetic (that is, explanatory and extensive) 
Infinitives and consecutive [that is, result] Infinitives" (Idiom Book, 127). He then adds, *Note also 
that a iva-clause can be used as an alternative for such epexegetic Infinitives.” 

?^ For more examples of epexegetical infinitives, see Matt 3:14 (Bantıoðñvoa); Mark 2:10 
(épiévau); Luke 10:19 (tod matetv); 24:25 (tod moteve); John 19:10 (ànoA0001); Acts 14:9 (tod 
oco0ñvou; 1 Cor 7:39 (yaundrivan); 10:9 (tod petéxetv); Jas 1:19 (akodo, aoar). 

°5 Some debated examples include Matt 5:34 (Op.00m); Luke 9:3 (Éyew); 2 Thess 3:14 
(ovvavanıiyvvodan); 2 Tim 2:14 (Aoyopayeiv); Titus 2:2 (eiva). 

* See also Heb 7:9 (eineiv). 

%7 The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the ESV. 

“8 Philip H. Towner, The Letters to Timothy and Titus, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 
407. 

9? Zerwick, 12 (835). 

9? Towner, Letters to Timothy and Titus, 408. 

°! Neva F. Miller, “Appendix 2: A Theory of Deponent Verbs," in Analytical Lexicon of the Greek 
New Testament, ed. Timothy Friberg, Barbara Friberg, and Neva F. Miller (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2000), 427. 

%2 I. Howard Marshall (in collaboration with Philip H. Towner), A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, ICC (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999), 659; so also Towner, 
Letters to Timothy and Titus, 411. 

° George Knight, The Pastoral Epistles, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992), 263. 

** L, T. Johnson, Letters to Paul's Delegates: 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity 
Press International, 1996), 305. The HCSB follows this interpretation. 

°° Knight, Pastoral Epistles, 263; Donald Guthrie, The Pastoral Epistles, rev. ed., TNTC 14 
(Leicester, UK: InterVarsity; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 127; J. N. D. Kelly, A Commentary on 
the Pastoral Epistles, BNTC (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1963), 141; Jerome D. Quinn and 
William C. Wacker, The First and Second Letters to Timothy, ECC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 
529. 

^* William D. Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, WBC 46 (Thomas Nelson: Nashville, 2000), 351. 

° Knight (Pastoral Epistles, 265) and Towner (Letters to Timothy and Titus, 413) argue for the 
former while Mounce (Pastoral Epistles, 358) argues for the latter. 

"8 Knight, Pastoral Epistles, 267. 

° Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 359. 

*? Thid., 361. 

°°! BDF, 176 (8341). 

°° Zerwick, 29 (889). 

° D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” in Matthew—Mark, EBC 9, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2010), 
208. 

*** For a new short lexicon which focuses on these small but significant units of speech, see G. K. 
Beale, Daniel J. Brendsel, and William A. Ross, An Interpretive Lexicon of New Testament Greek: 
Analysis of Prepositions, Adverbs, Particles, Relative Pronouns, and Conjunctions (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2014). This mini-lexicon (96 pages) mainly summarizes previous reference works, but it 
also adopts a system of labeling words' logical relationships employed in the method of bracketing or 
arcing popularized by John Piper. See www.biblearc.com. 


e “The word pronoun is derived from two Latin words, the preposition pro which means for and 
the noun nomen which means name. A pronoun therefore is a word which stands for or in the place 
of or instead of a noun" (Brooks & Winbery, 80). 

** Wallace lists pronouns by frequency (320). 

**^ Brooks & Winbery remark, “Inasmuch as pronouns take the place of nouns, they are used in 
much the same way as nouns are used. It is unnecessary therefore to provide separate syntactical 
categories for them" (80). 

*9 S. M. Baugh writes, “With copulative verbs (usually eipt) a nominative personal pronoun was 
often supplied without emphasis, whereas the inclusion of the nominative personal pronoun with 
most other verbs signified some sort of emphasis" (A First John Reader: Intermediate Greek Reading 
Notes and Grammar [Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R], 93 [emphasis original]). Baugh is the only grammarian 
I have found who has noted this important pattern. Perhaps his observation should be named 
*Baugh's rule." 

* Usually, the “predicate position” means the form of aótóc does not have an article and the noun 
it is intensifying does have the article. In some situations, neither the form of aùòtóç nor the noun it is 
intensifying is preceded by an article. Or, a form of aùòtóç may intensify an implied subject of a verb 
(e.g., 1 Pet 1:15). 

° Wallace lists “intensive pronouns” as a separate category of pronouns (348—50). I have chosen to 
categorize the intensive pronoun as a function of the personal pronoun. 

° Usually, the “attributive position" means the form of avtdc has an article and the noun it is 
modifying may, or may not, have the article. In some situations, neither the form of odtdc nor the 
noun it is modifying is preceded by an article. 

° BDAG notes that though the form éotic is frequently used interchangeably with óc, in some 
contexts, it appears to have a more generalizing sense or refer to a class with shared characteristics 
(729-30). Similar alternate relative pronoun forms exist for the feminine (tç) and neuter (6 T). 
Such alternate forms usually occur in the nominative (sg or pl) in the Koine period (BDAG, 729). 

° This phrase is put in quotes because true grammatical study is fundamentally a descriptive (not 
prescriptive) exercise. 

874 Brooks & Winbery also use Acts 3:25 as an example of a relative pronoun's attraction to its 
antecedent (80). 

° In his English Grammar for Language Students, Braun defines an indefinite pronoun as “a 
pronoun that does not denote any particular person or thing, such as: any, both, few, many, much, 
other, several, some, etc.” (Frank X. Braun, English Grammar for Language Students [Ann Arbor, 
MI: n.p., 1947], 9). 

°” Matthew S. Demoss, Pocket Dictionary for the Study of New Testament Greek (Downers Grove: 
Inter Varsity, 2001), 73. 

7 So Demoss (Pocket Dictionary, 103) and Wallace (348), though Wallace rightly recognizes them 
as adjectives. 

88 Moule, 120. 

°” Emphasis added. 

° Brooks & Winbery, 2. 

*?' Young writes, “In koine Greek the preposition gained more independent force, while the case lost 
some of its significance. It is best to consider the prepositional phrase as a syntactical unit that must 
be analyzed as a whole in light of various factors" (85). 

°° Robertson approvingly quotes P. Giles (A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical 
Students [London/New York: Macmillan, 1901] ): *The preposition therefore is only an adverb 
specialized to define a case-usage" (301). 

°° Moule, 89. 


° BDAG, 362-67. 

#5 Louw and Nida, 2:96-97. 

*5 Murray J. Harris, Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New Testament: An Essential 
Reference Resource for Exegesis (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012). 

* A. T. Robertson remarks, “En and eis are really the same root only slightly altered by the 
addition of s. En is older and originally was alone employed either with the locative case or the 
accusative as in is Latin. Eis was a later development for the accusative idiom alone, but the two uses 
were not sharply distinguished. . . . In the New Testament there is no absolute line of cleavage” (The 
Minister and His Greek New Testament [repr., Grand Rapids: Baker, 1977], 50—51). 

** Harris, Prepositions, 204. 

** Thid., 223. 

?? Statistics on occurrence are from Murray Harris's Prepositions and Theology (241—42) and 
Warren C. Trenchard, The Student's Complete Vocabulary Guide to the Greek New Testament: 
Complete Frequency Lists, Cognate Groupings and Principal Parts (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1992), 291—92. Statistics were checked with searches on Friberg's morphologically tagged text in 
BibleWorks. 

??' Due to the space limitations of this chapter, we cannot provide a more comprehensive semantic 
discussion of this comparatively rarer class of prepositions. Definitions below are drawn from 
BDAG, Louw and Nida, Murray Harris's Prepositions and Theology, and our own evaluation of 
prepositional usage in the GNT. For a fuller treatment of these words, the students are encouraged to 
consult for themselves the relevant reference works. 

° To someone raised on School House Rock cartoons, the lyrics of a song come to mind: 
*Conjunction Junction, what's your function? Hooking up words and phrases and clauses." 

° Robertson, 1177. Robertson writes, *[Conjunctions] have a very good name, since they bind 
together (con-jungo) the various parts of speech not otherwise connected, if they need connection, for 
asyndeton was always possible to the speaker or writer. The point here is to interpret each 
conjunction as far as possible so that its precise function is made clear." 

°% Young observes that most “sentences in the Greek New Testament begin with a conjunction. The 
New Testament writers follow the classical practice of using conjunctions to indicate semantic 
relations between sentences and paragraphs" (179). 

° The most readable work in this area is Steven E. Runge's Discourse Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament: A Practical Introduction for Teaching and Exegesis (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010). 
Note, for example, Runge's discussion of 5€ and tote: “Since both 6£é and tote mark new 
developments, the question arises of how they differ from one another. Based on the idea of default 
verses marked, ôé should be viewed as a default development marker, the one used when there is no 
desire to specify the exact nature of the development. Due to the semantic nature of tote, it makes 
explicit that the development that follows is temporal in nature. At times this may end up being a 
generic transition in time, but it is still temporal in nature" (38). 

° See chapter 14 on word studies, which explains these tools in more detail. 

°” Braun, English Grammar for Language Students, 6. 

38 Wallace, 669. 

° The categories for coordinating and subordinating conjunctions, as well as the lists of 
conjunctions under each category, are (with minor changes) from John D. Grassmick, Principles and 
Practice of Greek Exegesis: A Classroom Manual (n.p.: Dallas Theological Seminary, 1976), 86. The 
illustrative texts are from our own reading of the GNT. 

?? Sometimes called *continuative" conjunctions. 

?' In certain literary contexts yap can be classified both as a coordinating conjunction and as a 
causal or inferential particle. 


?? Braun, English Grammar for Language Students, 6. 

?? For yr] used as a conjunction after verbs of fearing, see BDAG, 646. 

%4 Wallace lists conjunctions in this way by frequency (669). 

?? Robertson, 294. For further information on the historical origins of adverbs in the Greek 
language and their orthographic patterns, see ibid., 294—96. Though adverbs do not inflect (as, e.g., 
the noun Adyoc does with its various case endings), some adverbs are found with minor variations in 
their endings—e.g., obtoc (“thus, so, in this manner") and obto. 

?5 For more discussion on the orthographic patterns and formation of adverbs, see Dana & Mantey, 
235-39. 

?" Dana and Mantey remark, “The term adverb is so general in its scope that it includes a wide 
range in grammatical usage. In a broad, nontechnical sense, all prepositions, conjunctions, particles, 
and interjections are adverbs" (ibid., 234—35). 

?? Samuel Lamerson, English Grammar to Ace New Testament Greek (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
2004), 100. 

?9 Though anAög is translated “generously” in numerous modern English translations (ESV, HCSB, 
NASB, NIV), the word more likely means *unwaveringly" or “without hesitation." James is here 
contrasting God with the fickle human petitioner (Jas 1:6). 

?? Linguists commonly divide adverbs into four classes according to function. For example, see 
Braun, English Grammar for Language Students, 1. Gary Long, in discussing adverbs in English, 
proposes six categories: (1) adverbs of time [when?], (2) adverbs of place [where?], (3) adverbs of 
quantity [how much? how well?], (4) adverbs of manner [how?], (5) adverbs of intensity [to what 
degree?], and (6) adverbs of cause or purpose [why? what for?]. See Gary A. Long, Grammatical 
Concepts 101 for Biblical Greek: Learning Biblical Greek Grammatical Concepts through English 
Grammar (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2006), 177—78. 

?! So BDF, 224 (8434 [1]). 

?? Curtis Vaughan and Virtus E. Gideon, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament: A Workbook 
Approach to Intermediate Greek (Nashville: Broadman, 1979), 18. 

°° Robertson, 293. 

*'* The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the NASB. 

?^ Mounce says that “6é, ‘but,’ has its full adversative force,” citing 1 Tim 6:1; 2 Tim 3:10, 14; 4:5 
as parallels (William D. Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, WBC 46 [Thomas Nelson: Nashville, 2000], 
408). For succinct commentary on Titus 2:1—10, see Andreas J. Kóstenberger, *1—2 Timothy, Titus,” 
in Ephesians—Philemon, EBC, rev. ed., vol. 12 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2006), 613-18. 

?5 Marshall notes that this phrase “indicates that in respect of which Titus's teaching is to be 
“appropriate?” (I. H. Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, ICC [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999], 238). 

%7 Ibid., 238n9, who also cites 1 Tim 2:10; Heb 7:26. 

?? Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 409. 

?? Marshall, Pastoral Epistles, 240n12. 

?? Tbid., 243n22: “ëv gives the sense ‘as far as X is concerned,’ ‘in the sphere of’” (citing Eph 2:4; 
Heb 13:21; Jas 1:4, 8). 

1 «This word [kaAodi6aoKaAoc] occurs only here in Greek literature and may have been coined by 
Paul" (Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 410; cf. gıAayoadog in Titus 1:8). Marshall cites similar coinages in 
the Apostolic Fathers: kakoóiaokaA£o in 1 Clement 10.5 and kaxodidaoKadia in Ignatius, To the 
Philadelphians 2.1 (Pastoral Epistles, 246). 

?? Por parallels, see Marshall, ibid., 248n42. 

?? Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: 
German Bible Society, 1994), 585. 

4 Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 411. 


?^ Marshall notes that “the middle voice implies willing subjection” (Pastoral Epistles, 247). 

>26 See Excursus 3 in ibid., 182—91. 

?" See the discussion in Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 412. 

?? See Marshall for an excellent discussion of possible ways of understanding the syntax in this 
verse (Pastoral Epistles, 254). 

?? Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 413. 

?? Cf. the similar phrase in Col 3:22: órtakoóere Kata návta; see also comment on nepi rtávta at v. 
7 above and £v nõo at the end of v. 10 below. 

>» avTIAEyOvtac (pres act ptc masc acc pl àvruÀéyo) is an active participle; voopLLon&voug (pres mid 
ptc masc acc pl voogilonan, found elsewhere in the NT only at Acts 5:2, 3 with reference to Ananias 
and Sapphira) is in the middle voice (perhaps denoting self-interest, *keeping for themselves"); 
EVÖELKVUNEVOUG (pres mid ptc masc acc pl Evöeikvunn) is in the middle as well (“showing 
themselves"). 

?? For other NT instructions to slaves and masters, see Eph 6:5-9; Col 3:22; 1 Tim 6:1-2; 1 Pet 
2:18-25. 

3 The apostle Matthew wrote this passage and is intending to teach his readers through it. Yet, we 
assume Matthew was a faithful conveyor of Jesus's intent. 

?" See chap. 9 for a fuller explanation of the participle of attendant circumstance. 

° The other two participles, BarttiZovteg (“baptizing”), and 616&okovrec (“teaching”), may also 
communicate attendant circumstances (functioning imperativally), or they may communicate means. 
That is, one makes disciples by baptizing and teaching. 

?* Note also other instances in Matthew’s Gospel where a (passive) participial form of mopevopar 
precedes an imperative, such as Matt 2:8 (a possible inclusio with Matt 28:19); 9:13; 10:7; 11:4; 
17:27; 18:12; and 28:7. In each case, the primary emphasis lies, not on the participle of mopevopat, 
but on the following imperative. 

7 Although some scholars encourage looking at the “colon” or “period” as the standard 
informational unit of ancient Greek, I will be looking at sentences— possibly sacrificing precision for 
the for the sake of intelligibility to intermediate Greek students. 

8 E.g., Samuel Lamerson, English Grammar to Ace New Testament Greek (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2004); Douglas S. Huffman, The Handy Guide to New Testament Greek: Grammar, 
Syntax, Diagramming (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2012); Gary A. Long, Grammatical Concepts 101 for 
Biblical Greek: Learning Biblical Greek Grammatical Concepts through English Grammar 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2006); Peter James Silzer and Thomas John Finley, How Biblical 
Languages Work: A Student's Guide to Learning Hebrew and Greek (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2004). 
For short definitions of many grammatical terms, see Matthew S. Demoss, Pocket Dictionary for the 
Study of New Testament Greek (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2001). Also note the classic and 
affordable pamphlet Frank X. Braun, English Grammar for Language Students: Basic Grammatical 
Terminology Defined and Alphabetically Arranged (Ann Arbor, MI: n.p., 1947; repr., Eugene, OR: 
Wipf & Stock, 2013). 

?? Young observes, *A sentence can be defined as a grammatically complete unit consisting of one 
or more words. The traditional definition that a sentence expresses a complete thought is now being 
discarded by linguists as a misleading and erroneous idea. Complete thoughts are expressed by larger 
discourse units within situational contexts" (205). 

?? When choosing a text from the GNT to illustrate a sentence, I immediately thought of the 
“shortest verse in the Bible"— “Jesus wept” (John 11:35). Later, I noticed that Richard Young uses 
the same verse to illustrate sentence structure, though I was not conscious of being influenced by 
him. 


?'! Some grammarians offer us unhelpful definitions for “word” such as “a grammatical unit which 
can stand alone" (Silzer and Finley, How Biblical Languages Work, 251). 

?? About the lex(eme), Long writes, “[It] is the typically foundational element of a word or lexical 
item. The idea of a lex(eme) is not the easiest to comprehend. In English it is typically represented as 
the dictionary form of any word. For example, a person learning English may encounter the work 
kicked in a text; the dictionary will have the word entered simply as kick. Kick, represented on the 
page as k-i-c-k, is the lex, while the (emic) concept behind the word, ‘kick,’ is the lexeme. The notion 
of lex(eme) is similar to Biblical Greek. The lexeme ‘reverence’ is represented by the lex ày, which 
underlies öyıog holy and åyraopóç sanctification. Commonly, Biblical Greek grammarians give the 
label root to what I am here calling a lex(eme). Unlike English, however, Biblical Greek has some 
roots that are not a simple dictionary form" (Grammatical Concepts, 4—5). 

* About the morpheme, Long explains, “[It] is the smallest or minimal block of language that is 
meaningful and recurrent for word-building in a language" (ibid., 4). 

%4 Even some respected grammarians define a phrase in significantly different ways—e.g., some 
allowing for the inclusion of a verbal element, others not so. Porter says a phrase may consist of only 
one word (Idioms, 312). Elsewhere, Porter defines a clause as *a complete grammatical construction 
consisting of one or more phrases" (ibid., 309). 

?^ Huffman says that a phrase is a “syntactically functioning group of words without a verb" 
(Handy Guide to New Testament Greek, 88), but he is at odds with other grammarians in this 
definition. Demoss lists a *verb phrase" as one type of phrase (98). 

?5 See the list of common subordinating conjunctions in chap. 12. 

%7 Of course, in the case of adverbial participial clauses, such function words are lacking in Greek. 
See chapter 10 on the adverbial uses of the participle. 

?? For example, Luke 9:25: “What is a man benefited if he gains the whole world” (ti yàp 
QogAetvat ávOporoc kepórjoag TOV xóopov). 

?? This four-part classification system for NT Greek dates back at least to A. T. Robertson, who 
drew upon the classical Greek grammarian, Gildersleeve (Young, 226). 

?? See Young's criticisms (227-30). We might summarize Young's criticisms thus: Do not slavishly 
follow a grammatical template. Pay attention to context and discourse function. The conditional 
sentence chart in this chapter is similar to one I created for an online Greek program. 

?' As above, sometimes verses are presented in edited form to highlight sentence types. In other 
words, a simple sentence below may have been extracted from what was originally a compound or 
complex sentence. Any words missing from the middle of the verses will be marked with the sign of 
an ellipsis (. . .). 

?? See Young, 206-11. We should recognize, of course, that adding certain dependent elements may 
result in sentences being categorized as a different type. For example, adding a dependent clause to a 
simple sentence will change it to a complex sentence (see below). 

3 See chap. 12 for a list of common coordinating conjunctions, brief definitions of them, and 
grammatical labels of their functions. 

4 Copulative sentences are also called nonactive, stative, assertive, or equative sentences (with 
slight differences in meaning). See Young, 207-8. 

° See the discussion of speech act theory in Question 38 of Robert L. Plummer, 40 Questions 
about Interpreting the Bible (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2010). 

26 David Alan Black writes, “Word, phrase, and clause order in New Testament Greek are fairly 
well-defined, and variations from the norm are often used for purposes of conveying emphasis" 
(Learn to Read New Testament Greek, 3rd ed. [Nashville: B&H, 2009], 201). 

7 E.g., Jim (subject) threw (verb) the ball (direct object). 


°° Black, Learn to Read New Testament Greek, 201. So also BDF, 248 (8472); Young, 218; Silzer 
and Finley, How Biblical Languages Work, 138. Silzer and Finley note their dependence on Timothy 
Friberg, New Testament Greek Word Order in Light of Discourse Consideration (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Minnesota, 1982). 

?? Porter, Idioms, 293. 

?? K. J. Dover, Greek Word Order (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960), esp. chap. 2. 

°°! Porter, Idioms, 310. His definition continues: “The complement is often equated with the object 
of a verb (either direct or indirect). In clause structure, the complement is one of the three major 
components (the others being subject and predicate) and consists of at least one phrase" (ibid.). 

?? The vertical order within these two charts is not intended to convey the prominence of one 
construction over the other. Porter lists them as equally prominent (Idioms, 293—94). For his 
statistical analysis, Porter relies upon M. E. Davison, *NT Greek Word Order," Literary and 
Linguistic Computing 4 (1989): 19-28. Davison looks primarily at the writings of Luke and Paul. 

°° Porter, Idioms, 290-91. 

?*' Denny Burk’s summary of John D. Grassmick's diagramming method. Used by permission. 

?? Diagrams by Dr. Randy Leedy of Bob Jones University. In January, 2014, Accordance Bible 
software advertised an add-on module that includes a growing number of diagrams for books in the 
Greek New Testament. 

% Thomas R. Schreiner, Interpreting the Pauline Epistles, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2011). 

°% http://www.chioulaoshi.org/BG/Diagrams/diagramming.html; https://www.inthebeginning.org/e- 
diagrams/documents/intermediategreektodiagramming.pdf. These links are current as of January 
2016. In the event that these links fail, updated links will be made available at 
www.deepergreek.com. 

?? About line diagramming, Young writes, “This method excels at what it was designed to 
accomplish, to analyze the grammatical relation of each word in a sentence. Beyond that, its value is 
dubious. It is a tool designed for sentence-based grammar and is not capable of handling large 
segments of text without becoming overly cumbersome. Since it adheres rigidly to the surface 
structure, it ignores possible skewing between form and meaning. Hence, line diagramming fails to 
provide semantic perspective to the text and is therefore inadequate for exegetical purposes" (267). 

?? G. K. Beale, Daniel J. Brendsel, and William A. Ross, An Interpretive Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek: Analysis of Prepositions, Adverbs, Particles, Relative Pronouns, and Conjunctions (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2014). 

?? Naselli made this written comment while reviewing a pre-publication copy of this manuscript. 
See also: http://andynaselli.com/languages. Naselli prefers the term “argument diagrams." 

?'! These steps (worded slightly differently) are listed by William D. Mounce, A Graded Reader of 
Biblical Greek (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996), xv. For additional instruction in phrase 
diagramming, students are referred to Mounce, Graded Reader, xv—xxiii; Huffman, Handy Guide to 
New Testament Greek, 84-106; Young, 268-73; Gordon D. Fee, New Testament Exegesis: A 
Handbook for Students and Pastors, rev. ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1993), 65-80; 
George H. Guthrie and J. Scott Duvall, Biblical Greek Exegesis: A Graded Approach to Learning 
Intermediate and Advanced Greek (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1998), 27-37. See also the diagrams 
in the EGGNT volumes (on which see further below) and chap. 12 in Andreas J. Kóstenberger and 
Richard D. Patterson, Invitation to Biblical Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2011). 
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question”: “How can I diagram the phrases of this paragraph so its structure is more visible to me?” 
(Handy Guide to New Testament Greek, 86; emphasis original). 

?? Greg W. Forbes, 1 Peter, EGGNT (Nashville: B&H Academic, 2014), 11. The English phrase 
diagram and translation are the authors's. The diagramming format for the EGGNT series was 


developed by Andreas J. Kóstenberger. 

?" Forbes, 1 Peter, 16. 

?^ See, for example, Johannes P. Louw, “Discourse Analysis and the Greek New Testament," The 
Bible Translator 24 (1973): 101-18. 

?? Moisés Silva, Explorations in Exegetical Method: Galatians as a Test Case (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1996), 82. 
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(2) prominence; and (3) cohesion. Our summary of the literature is influenced by his helpful 
observations (Idioms, 301—6). 

?? Young, 247-66. 

?? Most of the following examples come from Young, 251—54. 

?? Most of the following examples come from Young, 262-64. 

%1 See George H. Guthrie, “Discourse Analysis," in Interpreting the New Testament: Essays on 
Methods and Issues, ed. David Alan Black and David S. Dockery (Nashville: B&H, 2001), 253-71; 
idem, The Structure of Hebrews: A Text-Linguistic Analysis (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998). 

?? Steven E. Runge, Discourse Grammar of the Greek New Testament: A Practical Introduction for 
Teaching and Exegesis (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010). See Runge's blog at 
www.ntdiscourse.org. See also chapters seven and eight (discussing discourse anyalysis) of 
Constantine R. Campbell's Advances in the Study of Greek: New Insights for Reading the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2015). 

3 These digital resources are available at www.logos.com. 

?" The English version used in the Reading Notes for this chapter is the HCSB. 
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47A [Dallas: Word, 1991], 130). So, too, BDF, 202 (8393 [6]); Robertson, 1076. 
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8 So Moulton and Turner, 3:141. Another option is a purpose infinitive. 
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dtkatoovvne in v. 13. Repetition for emphasis on a smaller scale is provided by the redundant tfjc 
àpxfic" (The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek Text, NIGTC [Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans; Carlisle, UK: Paternoster, 1993], 303). 

?? O’Brien also understands Aóyou ótotoobvn as communicating reference/respect and cites 
Wallace (128) in support (Letter to the Hebrews, 208n117). 

°°! See O'Brien, Letter to the Hebrews, 208-9. 

?? Lane comments, “The presence of the ptcp yeyupvaopíévo, ‘trained,’ seems to require that &&1c be 
interpreted in the active sense as ‘exercise, practice, long use’” (Hebrews 1-8, 131). 

?? BDAG, 993. 

4 Lane also agrees that &p&vreg has an imperatival sense (Hebrews 1-8, 131). 

° Daniel Markovic, “Hyperbaton in the Greek Literary Sentence," Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies 46 (2006): 127. 


26 As reflected in the CEB translation: “Let’s not lay a foundation of turning away from dead 
works. .. .” 

7 Harold W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 164. 

?? Heb 3:6 (textually debated), 14; 6:3. 

?? Louw and Nida, 1:786 (§89.68). 

1% A careful discussion of these issues exceeds the space limitations of these reading notes. 
Students are referred to O'Brien, Letter to the Hebrews, 219—27. Also, see Attridge's excursus (“The 
Impossibility of Repentance for Apostates") in Epistle to the Hebrews, 168—69. 

101 Neva F. Miller, “Appendix 2: A Theory of Deponent Verbs," in Analytical Lexicon of the Greek 
New Testament, ed. Timothy Friberg, Barbara Friberg, and Neva F. Miller (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2000), 429. Miller gives énokpoóopoa (“listen to") and Bedonan (“see”) as two further examples of 
this class of middle verbs (“Class 5: Receptivity"). 

1002 Attridge comments, “For the synonymous use of Adyoc and priua, cf. Philo Fug. 137 and Leg. 
all. 3.169, 174—75" (Epistle to the Hebrews, 170n56). 

7? See also Wallace, 633 and Young, 156. 

1004 Also called the dativus incommodi. See Robertson, Greek Grammar, 539, who so labels éautoic 
in this verse. 

‘© For a helpful discussion of modern English Bible translations and translation theory, see Dave 
Brunn, One Bible, Many Versions: Are All Translations Created Equal? (Downers Grove: 

Inter Varsity, 2013). For a comparison of various translations, see Andreas J. Kóstenberger and David 
A. Croteau, eds., Which Bible Translation Should I Use? A Comparison of 4 Major Recent Versions 
(Nashville: B&H, 2012). 

1% Emphasis original. In its approach to translation, the NASB employs italics to mark words that 
do not have a one-to-one correspondence with underlying Greek words. As italics are usually used in 
English to mark stressed words, this method is potentially confusing. 

1007 The saying is widely attributed to Jewish poet Hayim Nahman Balik (1873-1934). 

108 This linguistic principle is also called “the rule of maximal redundancy." Cited in Moisés Silva, 
Biblical Words and Their Meaning: An Introduction to Lexical Semantics, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1994), 153—54. 

100 Though I did not consciously recall Silva's words when writing this paragraph, he makes nearly 
the same point (see ibid., 154). 

"0 See D. A. Carson's discussion of this linguistic fallacy in Exegetical Fallacies, 2nd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1984), 53; Grant R. Osborne, The Hermeneutical Spiral: A Comprehensive 
Introduction to Biblical Interpretation, rev. and exp. (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2006), 84, 105; 
Andreas J. Kóstenberger and Richard D. Patterson, Invitation to Biblical Interpretation: Exploring 
the Hermeneutical Triad of History, Literature, and Theology (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2011), 645-47. 

1? Various definitions taken from BDAG, 561-63. 

101? See Silva's helpful discussion in Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 35-38. 

103 For a discussion of the etymological fallacy, see Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 28-33; Osborne, 
Hermeneutical Spiral, 84-89; Köstenberger and Patterson, Invitation to Biblical Interpretation, 631— 
35. 
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names. 

105 Louw and Nida, 2:153. 

1016 Toig. 2:217. 

1017 Thid. 

10? E.g., John 3:36, “The one who believes in the Son has eternal life, but the one who refuses to 
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to use the lexicon. Accessed Feb 1, 2015. http://ntresources.com/blog/?page_id=2526. 
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dictionary-of-new-testament-theology-and-exegesis (accessed Feb 1, 2015). 
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14 Darrell L. Bock, Luke 9:51-24:53, BECNT 3B (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996), 1693n48. 

13 BDAG, 564. 

1 NTDNTT, 514. 

77 EDNT, 2:314. 
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1 Louw and Nida, 1:773 (888.286). 

1 NIDNTTE 3:259. 

11 Also cited in BDAG’s entry for kpaıncAn (564). 

13? Michael W. Holmes, ed., The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 2007), 523-24 (bold added). 

10933 De posteritate Caini 1.176. For an affordable English translation of this text, see The Works of 
Philo: New Updated Edition, trans. C. D. Yonge (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1993), 150. 

1034 Marshall Goldsmith, with Mark Reiter, What Got You Here Won't Get You There: How 
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1 The Greek New Testament: A Reader 5 Edition (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2015). 
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17 Richard J. Goodrich and Albert L. Lukaszewski, eds. A Reader s Greek New Testament, 3rd ed., 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2015). 

18 Michael H. Burer and Jeffrey E. Miller, A New Reader 5 Lexicon of the Greek New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2008). 

70? Analogy suggested by Andy Naselli, private correspondence, March 18, 2014. 
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the text. For a printed concordance of the GNT, we recommend John R. Kohlenberger, Edward W. 
Goodrick and James A. Swanson, The Exhaustive Concordance to the Greek New Testament (Grand 
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14 Max Zerwick and Mary Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis of the Greek New Testament, rev. 
ed. (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1981). 

14? Cleon L. Rogers Jr. and Cleon L. Rogers III, The New Linguistic and Exegetical Key to the 
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14 Robert E. Van Voorst, Building Your New Testament Greek Vocabulary, 3rd ed., Resources for 
Biblical Study 43, ed. Beverly R. Gaventa (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2001). 


14 Mark Wilson, with Jason Oden, Mastering New Testament Greek Vocabulary through Semantic 
Domains (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2003). 

1048 See J. Scott Duvall and Verlyn D. Verbrugge, eds., Devotions on the Greek New Testament: 52 
Reflections to Inspire & Instruct (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2012). See also Heinrich Bitzer, ed., 
Light on the Path: Daily Scripture Readings in Hebrew and Greek (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1982); and 
David W. Baker and Elaine A. Heath, with Morven Baker, More Light on the Path: Daily Scripture 
Readings in Hebrew and Greek (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998). 

'% Constantine R. Campbell, Advances in the Study of Greek: New Insights for Reading the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2015). 

148 John Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress: Complete and Unabridged (n.p.: Barbour, 1993), 127. 

1# See also Jason S. DeRouchie, “The Profit of Employing the Biblical Languages: Scriptural and 
Historical Reflections," Themelios 37 (2012): 32—50. Available at 
http://thegospelcoalition.org/themelios/article/the profit of employing the biblical languages scri 
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10 John Piper, A Hunger for God: Desiring God Through Fasting and Prayer (Wheaton: Crossway, 
1997), 183. 

1051 2 Tim 2:15. 

' Edwin M. Yamauchi, *Erasmus' Contributions to New Testament Scholarship," Fides et 
Historia 19, no. 3 (1987): 8, citing P. S. Allen, Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1934), 42-43. 

1053 Quoted by John Hering, The First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians, trans. A. W. 
Heathcote and P. J. Allock (London: Epworth Press, 1962), vi. The quotes are drawn from Luther's 
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